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Agr. I. The Chinese language: its antiquity, extensive use, and 
dialects ; its character and value ; attention paid to it by Euro- 
peans ; and the aids and inducements to study it at the present time. 


Orieinatity is a striking characteristic of the Chinese language. 
Its origin, like that of the people who speak it, is lost in the earliest 
periods of postdiluvian history. In its form and structure, as pre- 
sented to us in modern times, it stands peerless, an object of wonder, 
having no consort or relationship with the other languages of the 
earth. The Hebrew lives only in the oracles of the Most High; it 
long since ceazed to be a spoken language. The Greek and Roman 
languages are found tn great purity and perfection in books; yet 
wherever they are spoken among the descendants of those ancient 
nations, they, at the present time, differ widely from their originals. 
The Sanskrit and Pali, if ever spoken by whole nations, have shared 
the same fate. And the Arabic never rose into importance, until the 
conquests of Mohammed carried it beyond the confines of Arabia. 
Among all these ancient languages, in point of antiquity, if we except 
perhaps the Hebrew, the Chinese is unrivaled. It seems to have 
sprung up soon after the confusion of tongues, and has always formed 
a broad line of demarkation between this and all the other branches 
of the human race. Ages have elapsed; the faee of the globe has 
been changed ; new tribes have appeared; and new languages have 
heen formed: yet amidst all these changes, the Chinese language 
has undergone few alterations; and since the commencement of our 
gra, its written idioms have mostly remained unchanged, and the style 
of standard works which were published at that period differs very 
little from the common language now used in books throughout all 
the provinces of the empire. 

It will enable us to form more correct ideas of the nature and im- 
portance of this language, if we pause here for a moment to view the 
extent to which it ts now used. The language at the present time is 
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nat only spoken throughout the whole of the dominions of an empire 
embracing three hundred and sixty millions of human beings, but is 
also extensively used in adjacent kingdoms and colonies, where it has 
become the standard language. In Lewchew, many of the people 
speak and read Chinese fluently. In Corea, the Chinese clagsics are 
studied by multitudes, and exert no inconsiderable influence on the 
character of a tation which is proud of imitating in manners, cus- 
toms and laws, the inbabitants of the Celestial empire. In their state 
papers, their books, and in all the correspondence between persons 
of the higher classes, the Japanese also use the Chinese language. 
On the south, in Tungking and Cochinchina, it is still more exten- 
sively employed, and a knowledge of it is deemed indispensable for 
all persons of rank or influence in society; it seems to be indeed the 
only language used in some parts of the latter country. In Camboja, 
Siam, among the Laos, and in various islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lagu, there are many thousands of inhabitants, chiefly emigrants from 
China, who speak the same language. Including then in our survey 
all the people of these several countries, who employ this one 
language, the number may be safely estimated at four hundred 
millions, scattered over an extent of country which is more than equal 
to the whole of Europe. 

It is very natural to suppose that in passing down through such a 
long series of ages, and being used over such a wide extent of territory, 
the language must have undergone many changes, and be found at 
the present time to differ widely in different places; such to a certain 
extent is the fact. It will be seen in another article, when we come 
to speak of the progress of the language and exhibit specimens of its 
ancient and modern forms, that it underwent various modifications in 
its infancy and youth. In particular the pronunciation of the Jan- 
guage has varied greatly in different periods and places. ‘hough the 
same standard works are used from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, yet there are a great number of dialects, more or less different, 
now spoken by the Chinese within their own dominions. These 
dialects, however, in common use among the people, are usually con- 
fined to very narrow limits, and have scarcely any influence on the 
body of the language. These two facts—the diversity of dialects, 
and the permanency of the main body of the language—are easily 
accounted for by a reference to the history of China and the system 
of education which is established throughout the land: in the first 
instance, during the early part of her history, China was often divided 
into small states, which being hostile to each other, free intercourse 
between the remote parts of the nation was prevented ; in this way 
local phrases and sounds originated and became established ; hence the 
diversity of dialects. In the second instance, every individual who 
aspires to office must become familiar with the ancient classics, and 
acquire some knowledge of the style and the pronunciation which 
prevail at Court, and in all the public provincial offices throughout the 
empire: hence the permanency of the national language. There is 
another fact which has had no inconsiderable sufluence in multiplying 
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the number of dialects and in increasing their dissimilarity :—the 
language being destitute of an alphabet, there are no means, by the 
mere inspection of the characters on any page, of ascertaining the 
sounds which ought to be given to those characters. ‘hat method, 
introduced by foreigners, probably the Budhists, of employing two 
known characters in order to exhibit the sound of a third, is rarely 
employed by the Chinese; and every boy, and almost all of those too 
who have made considerable progress in the knowledge of the 
language, learn from the lips of a teacher the sound of every new 
character they find. 

Among the dialects of which we speak there is not the same differ- 
ence as there is among the languages of Hindostan. In some instan- 
ces they differ very much from the common language of the empire ; 
but often the difference is very slight. lt should be observed here that 
in considering the dialects of this country, we must keep in mind the 
differences in pronunciation as well as those which result from the 
choice of characters and the structure of sentences; indeed in many 
instances the chief peculiarities of a dialect are found to consist in 
the pronunciation. Inthe northern provinces of the empire, the pure 
Chinese, commonly called the Mandarin Dialect, prevails exteusively. 
It is not to be understood, however, that there are no local words and 
phrases even in those places. On the north of China, in districts 
bordering on Tartary, « modification of the language occasioned by 
the domination of the Mantchous is apparent. And doubtless some- 
thing of the same kind of influence may be exerted along all the 
frontiers of the empire. In Chékeang and Keangnan, the difference 
between the pure Chinese, (which is there spoken by a very consid- 
erable part of the people,) and the local dialects is very striking. Tu 
Fahkeén and the eastern part of this province, the difference is still 
more remarkable ; to an individual who was only acquainted with the 
staidard language, the dialect of Fihkeén, as it is usually spoken, 
would be utterly unintelligible. In the southwestern provinces of the 
empire there is less deviation from the pure Chinese. The dialect 
spoken in this city bears considerable resemblance to that which 
prevails in the public courts; and a person who has a knowledge of 
the one with a little attention to the subject, will soon be able to nn- 
derstand much of the other. Beyond the frontiers of the empire, in 
Cochinchina, Corea, Japan, &c., where the Chinese language is 
used, the local dialects differ from the standard even more than in 
Fahkeén. 

The simple fact that this language is used by so great a number of 
human beings, inhabiting so large a portion of the earth, is in itself 
a motive which must arrest the attention of enterprising men. Hith- 
erto foreigners have neglected this language far too much, even for 
their own interests in a commerial point of view; they have ge- 
nerally regarded it as either too difficult to be acquired, or as not pos- 
sessing sufficient value to be made an object of their thought and 
study. It has however been far otherwise with the Chinese; like the 
ancient Greeks and Romans—and some of the moderns too—they 
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regard their own language as vastly superior to all others, not less for 
its intrinsic beauty and excellence than for the stores of knowledge 
and wisdom which it contains, A thorough acquaintance with it 
constitutes with them the highway to honors, emoluments, and 
power. Hence they study it with unwearied diligence. In compati- 
son with it the language of foreigners (of which they know almost 
absolutely nothing), is a mere unintelligible jargon, unworthy of their 
notice. The rules of propriety, and the true principles of governing 
and tranquilizing the world, are found only in their language; in it 
the renovating doctrines of the sages have come down from the re- 
mote ages of antiquity ; and in it they must be transmitted to future 
generations; and all who refuse to study and admire it, must for ever 
be regarded as unlearned, uncivilized, cruel, and barbarous! We 
may smile at this national vanity; but at the same time we are con- 
strained to admit, that on account of its antiquity and extensive use, 
the language has a strong claim to our attention. And it is not with- 
out value when viewed merely as the repository of ancient historical 
facts. Moreover, when contemplated as a curious medium of com- 
municating thought, and as opening a wide untrodden field for philo- 
sophical research, it cannot be regarded as unworthy of our notice, or 
as holding out no promise of reward, to those who study it and make 
it as familiar as their own. In attempting to give our readers an ac- 
count of the Chinese language, we would not be so charmed with its 
peculiarities, however novel or striking they may be, as to overlook 
its defects ; nor yet so unmindful of its real merits as to depreciate in 
the slightest degree jts just and lawful claims. 

We have already named the grand characteristic of the Chinese 
language, which distinguishes it from all the other tongues and dia- 
Jects of the earth; we allude to the formation of the characters, 
which are not fratned from the materials of an alphabet, but consist 
of simple lines which are not the representatives of sounds. A person 
accustomed only to the alphabetic systems of the West can scarcely 
conceive of the possibility of employing in writing a separate charac- 
ter for every idea, or imagine how ingenuity could ever devise such a 
system, and construct for every new object and idea a corresponding 
character or symbol. In its present form, the language is very far 
fromm being a system of hieroglyphics; and in vain do we undertake 
to compare it with the Egyptian or Mexican systems; for hitherto 
there have not been found in these systems such marks of resem- 
blance as will enable us to conclude that they are formed on the 
same principles. 

‘I'he Chinese reduce the number of lines which form their charac- 
ters to as few as seven or eight. The number of characters under 
which, as heads of classes, they arrange all others, is only two hun- 
dred and fourteen ; and of these 214 elementary characters, not a few 
are confessedly compounded of other primary characters. This ar- 
rangement into classes is not strictly philosophical; but having been 
once adopted by the Chinese in their national dictionaries, it remains 
still in use. The whole number of characters iu the language is very 
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great, amounting to several tens of thousands, and probably is not 
Jess than sixty or eighty thousand; but thoee in common use scarcely 
exceed six or eight thousand ; while thase which are to be found in 
any work of moderate size ofien amount to no more than two or three 
thousand. That part of the Chinese penal code, which has been 
translated into English, was found by its translator to contain less 
than two thousand characters in variety. We have been assured on 
good authority, that in ten volumes of the famous San Kwo Che, the 
number of differeut characters amounts to only 3342; and that ia 
the version of the Bible by Morrison and Milne, consisting of twenty- 
one volumes, the number is only about 3600. If each of the charac- 
ters in Chinese expressed only one idea, and was always confined to 
that one, the difficulty of acquiring a thorough knowledge of them 
would be comparatively small ; but now most of them, by being 
placed in new positions, are made to convey different shades of mean- 
ing, and sometimes an entirely new idea. Occasionally two, or even 
three characters are synonymous, and are used for the sake of per- 
spicuity ; in other cases, the characters lose their original meaning 
and express a meaning entirely new. If to all this we add the fact, 
that the characters are often differently written, it will not appear 
surprising if the language is affirmed to be difficult, and that years 
are necessary to enable one to acquire such a knowledge of it as to 
be able to read, write, and speak it with ease and correctness. 

In the spoken language of China, consisting of only about four 
hundred and fifty of what have usually been considered monosylle- 
bles, there are less than two thousand sounds, and the greatest part 
of these can be distinguished only by tones or inflections of the voice. 
This topic, which requires a very full illustration in order to be dis- 
tinctly understood, must also be reserved for a subsequent article; it 
is however obvious, and to our purpose to remark here, that this cha- 
racteristic of the language increases very much the difficulty of acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of it, and shows it to be very defective. 
When there exists so small a number of words (if we may so deno 
minate the syllables and marks which foreigners have adopted to 
express the sounds of the Chinese language), and these are distin- 
guished by nice and very slight intonations, mistakes in understanding 
the language when apoken will frequently occur. The great number 
of homophonous characters, which, though differing wholly from 
each other in their meaning and form, require to be expressed by 
precisely the same English orthography, is a serious iinpediment in 
speaking the language. This difficulty is in part removed by joining 
together two words, which have the same meaning but different 
sounds, to express a single idea or object. Yet, notwithstanding this 
expedient, the Janguage still remains an imperfect colloquial medium. 
In acquiring a knowledge of the pronunciation, foreigners are greatly 
embarrassed ; for without a considerable experience they find it diffi- 
cult to catch with the ear the nice distinctious in the sounds, and 
on the other hand to enunciate so accurately as to be readily under- 
stood by the native 
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The grammatical structure of this language is very simple. It is 
not trammeled with the forms and accidents of etymology; and the 
number, case, mood, tense, &c., are expressed by particles without 
any change in the noun or verb. And recourse is not had even 
to this method in many cases where the genius of western lan- 
guages requires it, but the grammatical distinctions of relations 
are indicated solely hy the position of the several parts of the 
sentence or paragraph. ‘This sometimes renders the meaning of 
a passage or phrase vague and obscure. To a native who ts accus- 
tomed to express his thoughts in this and in no other way, few dif- 
ficulties occur from this method : to a foreigner, however, it is other- 
wise; and unless he has made considerable proficiency in his know- 
ledge of the language, or has a learned native at hand to aid him in 
his investigations, he is liable frequently to mistake the meaning of 
his author. The syntax of the language is,very peculiar, and unlike 
that of the alphabetic languages of the West. The facility with which 
a character may be changed in its meaning from a noun toa verb, or 
to an adverb, &c., often occasions the foreigner much difficulty in as- 
certaining the meaning ofthe text. The Chinese writing, being thus 
destitute of these prominent features which in other cases have given 
rise to systems of rules for the agreement and government of words, 
has occasioned some writers to designate it an asyntactic language. 

In almost all Chinese composition, measured periods, not unlike 
blank verse, abound, and are esteemed by the Chinese as a capital 
beauty of their Janguage. No author can lay claim to excellence in 
writing who cannot produce these periods, fill his pages with antithe- 
ses, and so round his sentences that they shall correspond with each 
other in the number of characters of which they are composed. 
Books which are written in the conversational style have usually 
fewer of these ornaments than those of a higher order, such as 
government proclamations, and essays which are produced at the 
literary examinations Still, more or less of this characteristic is re- 
tained in every kind of composition, and constitutes an essential fea- 
ture of the Chinese language. It is very evident that whereas much 
attention is paid to the form in which ideas are expressed, the free 
flow of thought must be greatly checked. Often indeed, ideas form 
the secondary object of consideration, while the mode in which they 
are to be expressed claims the first attention in Chinese composition. 

There is yet another distinguishing mark of this language, which is 
rarely to be met with in that of any other nation. Set phrases, not 
unlike our law terms, which are often repeated and always in the 
same sense, abound in the writings of the Chinese. In fact, their 
books are filled with apothegms, which are wrought into composition 
according to the pleasure of the writer. Thought is stereotyped, and 
all the ideas which the Chinese wish to cherish or inculcate are con- 
tained in those records which have come down to them from the ve- 
nerable sages of antiquity. Excellence in composition therefore consists 
in arranging anew those orthodox phrases which are to be found 
only in their ancient classics. This is true of all kinds of their Iite- 
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rature. Even poetry, which delights in freedom and glories in inven- 
tion, is bound down by these iron rules. Wo to the poet, or the writer 
of any description, who should dare to deviate from the beaten track 
which is pointed out to him by the worthies of antiquity! Such an 
one would be looked on as a heretic, and would be denounced as aa 
unfilial and rebellious subject ! 

Having now adverted to the principal defects of the Chinese lan- 
guage, we ought in justice to speak also of its prominent excellences. 
Though less full and sonorous than most of the Indochinese lan- 
gtiages, yet when its measured periods and its tones are carefu!ly 
observed, it is grateful to the ear. There is sometimes, on account 
of the choice and position of the characters which form a sentence, 
a degree of power and beauty in the style of the language which de- 
fies translation ; and very often there is a pith and terseness in the 
expressions which are rarely equaled in any language. We ought 
not perhaps to expect to find in the writings of this singular people, 
the same beauties of style as those which have been produced by 
the most eminent scholars of Greece and Rome, or modern Europe ; 
nevertheless, the Chinese have their own claim to excellence, a claim 
which should not, and by the impartial judge, will not be rejected. 
Chinese books abound in ingenious expressions, striking illustra- 
tions, unexpected comparisons, and bold metaphors. 

The literature of this nation is exceedingly multifarious, and in 
some departments it is rich. Few of the old Greek and Roman 
writers have produced such copious and extensive works as the Chi- 
nese. The number and variety of authors which have appeared since 
the days of Confucius are very great. But in the present degenerate 
age, new productions are rare, and those which are put forth are 
light and trivial, calculated to afford very little instruction or real en- 
tertainment. ‘lhe Chinese need a nezo literature, rich in thought, cor- 
rect in sentiment, and pure and elegant in style. But it is a difficult 
task so to imitate their idiom as to make new thoughts and senti- 
ments interesting and instructive to readers who have always been 
accustomed to the formalities of this language. Much study and a 
thorough knowledge of their standard works will be necessary, there- 
fore, to enable the foreigner to write in such a style as to please and 
benefit the Chinese. It should be always kept in mind, that before 
a stranger can exercise any control over their taste and sentiments, 
he must be able to couch his thoughts in such language as may not 
only be clearly and easily understood, but as shall gain for him a 
patient and an attentive hearing. This will sppear very difficult, 
especially when we consider their national pride, and their contempt 
of foreigners. We may rest assured, however, that treatises which do 
not conform to their idioms will find very few readers. But if new 
and interesting thoughts, pure and elevated sentiments, and above all 
the sublime truths of divine revelation are rightly exbibited in a na- 
tive costume, then they may have a charm and a power which will 
rouse the mind, sway the passions, correct the judgment, and event- 
ually work a mental and moral revolution throughout the empire. 
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The Chinese need strong excitements to induce them to read the 
works of foreigners; and great care will be requisite in order to adapt 
new treatises to their capacities and wants. Their language differs 
so widely from all others, that mere translations, except of the sacred 
Scriptures, cannot be recommended. But this language is rich in 
the variety of its characters and phrases, and capable of conveying to 
the minds of men a great diversity of ideas and facts on subjects of 
every description. 

‘These considerations, which are the result of long observation, and 
that not of a single individual, will serve toshow the value which we 
ought to place on a knowledge of the Chinese language. Without 
this knowledge, the wall which has so long separated this people and 
their country from the other nations of the earth, cannot be effectually 
removed. Such a knowledge will be indispensable to foreigners, and 
oue of their best auxiliaries in maintaining an extensive iutercourse 
with this nation. True, this language, if well understood, will be 
deemed valuable to the historian and philosopher on account of the 
facts which it brings to their notice concerning the history of a large 
portion of our race; but it is only when we view it as a medium of 
communication, by which an honorable intercourse can be maintain- 
ed, and facilities thereby afforded for a wide diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, that it appears in its proper importance. It is not in morals 
alone that the Chinese are evidently in a lower state now, than they 
were in former times; they have gone backward also in arts and 
sciences; and there is perhaps even less enterprise in the nation than 
there was a thousaud years ago. Nor is it strange, considering the po- 
licy of the government, that such should be the fact ; for it has not only 
not presented motives to excite and stimulate inventive genius, but 
even those which have arisen from natural and incidental causes it 
has seduluusly counteracted. With all due deference we would ren- 
der honor to whom honor is due, nor on any account detract from the 
just merits of any one; but we are constrained to believe that it is 
the crooked and unnatural policy of government which has caused 
so wide a difference between this people and the nations of the West. 
Once the Chinese had a far more extensive foreign commerce than 
at present, and commerce might have increased up to the present 
period. Their manufactures, which were once so far in advance of 
those of most, if uot all, other nations, are utterly unable to compete 
with those which are now produced in such abundance by the giant 
power of steam. And so it is in most other respects. The inhabi- 
tants of this land will never be effectually waked up from their long, 
deep slumbers, until a new era is formed in their literature, and they 
are excited to think for themselves, and to exchange their galling ty- 
ranny and their abominable idolatry for just notions of individual 
and national rights, and the holy religion of the living God. 

We see no prospect, and indeed have no expectation, that China 
will ever occupy that rank which she ought to hold in the scale of na- 
tions, until she feels the influence of some foreign ayency. What 
ayeucy shall that be? Had that master spirit which a few years ago 
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threw all Europe into consternation, held on a little longer in his 
career of conquest, the exclusive system which is now sw frequently 
and justly complained of, might long since have been swept away. 
Another such reformer we would never see. We deprecate the idea 
of foreign invasion. What agency then shall be employed to rescne 
this nation from its thralldom? Just such an agency as roused Eu- 
rope from the slumbers of the dark ages. ‘I'he circumstances of the 
two cases xre not very dissimilar: an ‘emperor’ and a ‘ pope,’ 
‘bands of monks’ and ‘ hosts of mandurins,’ are different in name, 
but alike in their power and influence. A great majority of the Chi- 
nese are by 10 means aware of their real condition; for being almost 
whully ignorant of all that is most valuable in other parts of the 
world, they are incapable of making a comparison between thein- 
selves and others. and hence incompetent to judge of their relative 
rank, to estimate their own wants, or to see the occasion there is for 
improvement. Kanghe, the most enlightened and the most liberal 
of all the monarchs of the reigning dynasty, received very much of 
his knowledge from the foreigners who were about his Court; and had 
it not been for the rival interests and overreaching of the Europeaus 
who were allowed to reside and travel in every part of the empire, 
the advances then made in establishing a free intercourse most surely 
would have been maintained and improved: but had those men suc- 
ceeded in their main point, an emperur’s authority, there is reason to 
suppose, would have been exchanged for that of a pope’s; aud othec 
corresponding changes would have followed in the train, and a des- 
potism more cruel than had ever before existed in China would have 
been the final result. We argue thus from what we have seen of 
papal authority in various other parts of the world as well as here. 
Many of the persons who engaged in those scenes, and who had in- 
fluence with the monarch and his ministers, were well versed in the 
language of this country ; but there were very few of those men who 
were active in the diffusion of useful knowledge. They attracted the 
gaze of the multitude by the splendor of their ceremonials, but did 
not touch the heart and the conscience by the force of Divine truth; 
hence when reverses came and they were driven from the country, 
there was left behind them no seed of the Word, no germ of the tree 
of life. In a moment the whole structure they had raised, was 
brought down to the dust; and there is reason to believe that the 
condition of this people is now worse, and the difficulties of gaining 
access to the country greater, than wuuld have been had the Jesuits 
never entered China. 

But be this as it may, if we mistake not the signs of the times, a 
criss is rapidly approaching in the affairs of this nation; a revolu- 
tion, though it inay be long delayed, seems inevitable; and it must 
be «ffected by a military force or by means of the press. A «military 
power would not improve the condition of society; though it might 
indeed, by its desolating course, open a way for the introduction of 
imp ovemeuts: on the other hand, a diffusion of knowledge, «hich 
shall elfectually reach the morals and the religion of the nation, aud 
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purify the sources of authority, check the outbreakings of rebellion, 
and prevent the infliction of unlawful punishments, would save an 
einpire from destruction, and place it in its proper rank among the 
nauwons, This diffusion of knowledge must be effected by a foreign 
agency and at no inconsiderable expense. A military conquest would 
cause the destruction of thousands of human lives and millions of 
property ; hut a conquest of principles, the triumph of nght reason, 
the victory of truth, will cost a far less expenditure of men and means, 
will be glorious in its results, and carry the blessings of peace aud 
the bright hopes of immortality to the multitudes of this nation. 

The fact that but little has been achieved affords no occasion for 
discouragement; for hitherto very little has been attempted. The 
atudy of the language, the very first step to be taken tn the great en- 
terprise, has hitherto engaged the attention of very few individuals in 
Christendom. It will enable us to see more distinctly what is re 
quired in this respect, tf we notice what has been done, and some of 
the helps that have been prepared, to aid in the atudy of the Chinese 
language. 

‘he French have taken the lead. Many of the early Romish 
missionaries to China were from France; several of them, under the 
patronage of Louis XIV., ‘the true founder of Chinese literature in 
Europe,’ became distinguished for their knowledge of the Chinese 
language. The disputes which arose between the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans concerning certain words, phrases, and ceremonies, drew 
into this study a number of able men, among whom were Bouvet, 
Gerbillon, Couplet, Gaubil, and Prémare. The successors of Louis 
have been liberal in their benefactions in aid of Chinese literature ; 
witnese the Grammatica Sinica, |’ Histoire des Huns, |’ Histoire de la 
Chine, les Mémoires sur les Chinois, les Lettres Edifianteset curieuses, 
&c., &c. De Guignes, the last of Fourmont’s disciples, died near the 
close of the 18th century, and left behind him no successor. And 
notwithstanding all that had been done, the Chinese and their lan- 
guage and literature sunk fast in the esteem of the French; for the 
mtercourse between the two nations was interrupted and almost en- 
tirely neglected. Thus the tide of public opinion was setting strong 
against the study of Chinese literature, when in 1815 the accom- 
plished M. Abel-Rémusat entered on his course as royal professor in 
the French college at Paris. Others have followed, and joined in the 
labors of that eminent and lamented sinologue. M. Stanislas Julien 
has been appointed his sttecessor as royal professor. In 1815, the 
Chinese library at Paris contained more than 5000 volumes: addi- 
tione have donbtless been made to it since that time. 

Spain, notwithstanding her possessions in Lugonia have brought 
her almost within hearing of the Chinese, has dove very little, and is 
doing nothing towards cultivating this language and literature. At 
present Spvin participates but slightly in the concerns of the Celestial 
empire The Portuguese, on account of their situation in| Macao, 
have done much more than the Spaniards. From their first approach 
to China, more than three centuries ago, they have had eacelleut 
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advantages for acquiring a knowledge-of the language and literature 
of this nation. The study of the Chinese is now chiefly confined to 
those who reside at Macao, where the labors of J. A. Goncalves, in 
the college of St. Joseph, are worthy of notice. The Dutch, though 
for a long time masters of a portion of territory which is now inhabit- 
ed and governed by the Chinese, have never distinguished themselves 
ay students of their language. Russia, for the last one hundred years, 
bas enjoyed peculiar facilities for learning Chinese, but surely has 
failed to improve them as she ought, either for herself or for the rest 
of the world. The school at Naples does nothing for the promotion 
of the study among Europeans: a few Chinese students, cloistered 
and trained up in ignorance of everything except the dogmas of the 
Romanists, form the whole establishment. At Berlin, and at some 
other places on the continent of Europe, where Chinese libraries have 
been collected, a few solitary individuals have engaged in the study 
of this language. 

Considering her enterprise. her literary character, and her exten- 
sive and long continued intercourse with China, it seems remarkable 
that England should so long have neglected the language of this 

eople. Previous to the ambassy of Macartney, not more than one 
individual of that nation, so far as we know, ever undertook to acquire 
a knowledge of this language. No considerations had been sufficient 
to direct her attentiou to the study ; and that ambassy was obliged to 
seek in foreign states those aids which were necessary to maintain 
an intelligible intercourse in the mission to the court of Peking. The 
younger Staunton, then ‘ of years too tender not to have still occasion 
for a tutor,’ was the only European of the ambassy who had made 
any proficiency in a knowledge of the language. On that occasion, 
the emperor Keénlung, in the interview which he gave the ambas- 
sador, did not fail to notice the great inconvenience which each of 
the parties suffered by being ignorant of the language of the other. 
The translation of the Penal Code of China appeared in London in 
$810. At that time, and chiefly with a view to translate the Sacred 
Scriptures, two individuals, Morrison in China and Marshinan in 
Bengal, were succexsfully engaged in studying the language: both 
of those men still live, and with others of their countrymen, not to 
omit Milne and Collie who rest from their labors, are doing very 
much to promote and extend a knowledge of the Chinese language 
and Jiterature, and are far in advance even of the French. There are 
two or three Chinese libraries in England—which however are left 
quite nezlected—and a choice collection of Chinese books in the 
hbrary of the Anglochinese college at Malacca, 

Perhaps we ought not to pass over America in silence. For half a 
century past she has driven a thrifty commerce with this people; we 
should say rather that her citizens have done thie, and without her 
protection, for not even the erection of a flag-staff has been done at 
her charge. We would not see her wage war against the Chinese, nor 
carry tribute to the son of heaven; but.that she has nothing to do in 
opening a freer, more honorable, and better regulated imtercourse with 
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this nation, we can not admit. In sending abroad ministers and con- 
suls it ty usual and necessary that those functionaries (or others who 
accompany them), should have a knowledge of the language of the 
people among whom they are appointed to reside. But in the case in 
question, persons possessing such pre-requisites could not, we think, be 
obtained. There is not, so far as we know, more than one individ- 
val in the United States, who even pretends to have any considerable 
knowledge of this language, or has ever undertaken the study of it. 
A few Chinese volumes may have found their way thither, and lexi- 
cographers and philologists have doubtless obtained the principal 
graminars and dictionaries which have been put forth by European 
scholars. A few Americans now iu the Bast are engaged in the study 
of the language; but they have only recently entered on the work, 
and what will be their success remaius to be seen. 

We shall not undertake in this place to characterize the several 
works which have been prepared and published with a view to aid in 
the study of the Chinese langnage ; an enumeration of the principal 
grammars, dictionaries, &c , is all that we shal] attempt. These 
works are uot numerous; and several of them have been written and 
sent into the world under not a few disadvantages, arising chiefly 
from the peculiar difficulties of the language. Enough, however, has 
been done in this department to encourage those who have engaged 
in the work to persevere, and to invite and warrant others to enter a 
field where so much remains to be accomplished As a curious work, 
we notice first a Chinese Grammar in Spanish by Francisco Varo, 
which was printed at Canton in 1703, on native paper with wooden 
blocks, and without the Chinese characters. Bayer’s Museum Sini- 
cum appeared in 1730. Breitkopf’s Exemplum typographie Sinice, 
ficuria characterum e typis mobilibus compositum, was published at 
Leipsic in 1789. The Chinese dictionary of Basile, edited by De 
Guignes by order of Napoleon, appeared in Paris in 1313. Marsh- 
suan's Chinese Graminar was printed in Serampore in 1814. The 
next year, Morrison’s Grammar was issued froin the same press; aud 
his dictionary, in six voluines, came from the honorable E. I. Com- 
piuy’s press at Macao, between 1815 and 1622. Rémusat’s Gram- 
mar was published at Paris, in 1822. In 183%, Prémare’s Notitia 
Lingus Sinice came from the press of the Anglochinese college at 
Malacca. A dictionary by Goncalves was printed at the college of 
S:. Joseph’s, in Macan, leJ3. Two new works are now in the press ; 
one of tnem is a dictionary of the Fahkeén dinlect by Mr. Medhurst, 
and is being printed at the honorable Company's press at Macao; the 
other is an English-Chinese dictionary, edited by Mr. Gutzlaff, and is 
in the press at Serampore. 

The inducements to undertake the study of the Chinese language 
at the present time, are numerous, and such as can not escape the 
notice, nor fail to interest the attention of discerning men. It is in 
vaio for us now to fold our arms and lock back to the time when the 
whole world was of one speech, and sigh over the folly of those who 
caused the Alimphty to come down in displeasure and confound 
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their language, and scatter them abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth. All the tribes of onr race in their long separation from one 
another have often been in perplexities and distresses, and as if the 
natural ills which flesh is heir to were not enough, they: have fiend- 
like, or rather manlike, set upon each other, and the great and pow- 
erful ones of the earth have often employed their energies in buinan 
butchery, and gloried in their success. But Gud has made of one blood 
all the nations of men. And surely as the knowledge of Him is to 
fill the whole earth, and peace become univereal, so surely will China 
be brought into the family of nations, to associate, to sympathise, and 
tu act with them. So great a change, however, can not be effected 
without efforts, and these must be put forth by the men of Christen- 
dom. The advantages which will result from such a change will be 
Tnuinerous; and hence the strong inducements to learn the language 
of this people. Whether we regard the subject in a commercial, poli- 
tical, literary, or religious point of view, there is, we think, no fo- 
reign language, which holds out to the people of the West so many 
considerations for studying it as the Chinese. 

Every one who is at alj acquainted with China knows that the com- 
mercial relations between this country and the rest of the world 
stand on a very bad footing. We do not deny that the trade under 
all its embarrassments is highly lucrative : but it might be made vast- 
ly more productive. Let the whole of Europe be placed under the 
sway of ove man, and all the foreigu commerce be restricted to 
Cadiz ; then the people of the West would be able to judge of the 
policy of the Chinese empire. And the trade is not only restricted 
to an extreine port of the country, but is chiefly in the hands of a few 
individuals, und subject to regulations that can not endure the light. 
We will not undertake to enumerate the many petty annoyances and 
illegal impositions to which it is exposed. Now, in order to remove 
these evils, and to place a most important branch of commerce on a 
good foundation, at once permanent and secure, access must be had 
to the sources of authority. Except Russia, none of the nations 
of the earth have any fixed relations with China. But why on that 
account do they stand at such an awful distance from her? Why may 
not the ships of Europe and America visit the Chinese waters, sail 
along the coast, and enter the ports and civers of this wide empire ? 
Are not such waters the highway of the uations? Have the nations 
sold or forfeited their birthright? On what principle then, or for 
what reason, are their ships, when they approach these shores, except 
at a given point, to be instantly driven away? The means hitherto 
employed to negociate with the monarch of this land have utterly 
failed, and recourse must now be had to others. And what shall they 
be? Not swords; nor bayonets; nor yet navies, unless they are prepar- 
ed with means by which they can make known fully their wishes and 
their purposes. Witness, for example. the means—consisting of 
tnen and books—with which the Lord Amberst was furnished in 
her visits to Amoy, Fihchow, Ningpo, and Shanghae. Let the press 
be made to speak, until the Chinese shall understand the character, 
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the wishes, the rights, the purposes, and the strength of foreigners ; 
then they may condescend—nay, be glad to negociute. 

What is requisite, therefore, in order to establish proper commer- 
cial and political relations with the Chinese, is made to depend in 
no small degree on a knowledge of their language. Hence arise the 
strong inducements to learn the language, and stndy the literature 
and the laws of this nation. But there are other still weightier con- 
siderations which urge us to seek for an acquaintance with the Chinese 
Janguage, that thereby we may gain a knowledge of their manners aud 
customs, and their moral and religious systems. Let a decree go 
forth, and let it be executed through the whole of Europe or America, 
or both, that every temple of the Most High shall be thrown down, 
that every copy of the boly Scriptures shall be destroyed, and all 
the ordinances of our holy religion annulled and forgotten; let su- 
perstitions come, and every species and accompaniment of idolatry ; 
and let the whole multitude of the people and the rulers bow down and 
worship wood and stone: then the lands of Christendom would be- 
come like pagan China; and England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
and America would be enveloped in thicker darkness than they were 
fifteen hundred years ago. And how have those Jands, now so 
highly favored of heaven, been brought to their present enlightened 
and elevated state? By what instrumentality are they at the present 
time urged on with such amazing velocity in the march of improve- 
ment? By a variety of causes no doubt; but letters have formed the 
grand media by which science and Divine truth have been made to 
shine on those nations. And the same instrumentality must be em- 
ployed here. Viewed in this light, a knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage rises into an importance, and gathers around it an interest 
which no pen can ever describe. 


Art. Il. The Chinese written language : origin of Chinese writing ; 
siz classes of symbols or characters ; various modes of writing ; 
names of characters tn the national languag:. and the orthography 
best adapted for representing the sounds in English ; modern divt- 
sions of the characters into tribes ; list of the heads of tribes, com- 
monly called radicals or keys. 


In the preceding article we have spoken of the antiquity of the 
Chinese language, and the wide extent of country throughout which 
it is employed. Its present extensive use is confined, however, to the 
written medium of which we have now to speak. As a colloquial 
medium, its idioma and pronunciation have at all times been subject 
to change; and the variations in both these respects are now very 
considerable in different provinces and kingdoms where it is spoken. 
Te ix the pecaliar structure of the Chinese written language, its nota- 
tion, if we qmay so say, of ideas, that has for so long a period pre- 
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served it almost inviolate from the hand of time and the ravages of 
frequent anarchy. The best idea of its nature will be derived from a 
comparison suggested by the expression we have just used. The pri- 
mary characters of the Chinese language, though they originated in 
hieroglyphic writing, are now mere symbols ; the nature of which is 
nearly the same as that of the Arabic numeral figures, in almost 
universal use for the purpose of arithmetical notation; and like 
these they may be adopted into the language of any nation. Thus 


the symbolical character K. which denotes a man, possessing in it- 


self none of the representatives of sound, of which the words in al- 
phabetic Janguages are compounded, may, with equal propriety, be 
pronounced by the Chinese yin, by the Japanese nin, by the Roman 
homo, or by the Greek avSpuwoe. Like these numerals, also, the 
symbolic characters of the Chinese language admit of the combina- 
tion of two or more primary characters to represent a single idea. 
There are many compound characters in Chinese which resemble in 
their nature such combined forms of notation as 32, 55, 304, and so 
forth. Both these—their elements, however arbitrary, being under- 


stood—present to the eye a definite idea. Thus in Chinese, Ar sig- 
nifies not, and Jf denotes straight. Arbitrary as these symbols ap- 


pear, yet when known, the combination of them in one character ne 
immediately suggests the idea of crookeduess. 

But when we come to examine further the characters of the Chi- 
nese language, we find that in one important point they differ from 
the numeral figures of the West. These latter, in whatever way com- 
bined, can never indicate sound, while of the Chinese characters a 
large proportion are in part, of a syllabic nature. They are formed 
from the union of idea and sound. This is attributed by Chinese 
philologists to the imperfection of the symbolical system, ‘ to which,’ 
they say, ‘there are limits, but to the syllabic system there are no 
limits.” Hence, when it was found impossible to represent words by 
symbols, unless euch as should be of an altogether arbitrary nature, 
the plan was suggested of combining existing symbols in such a way 
as to indicate sounds. These combined symbols were rarely more 
than two in number, the one a representative of sound, the other 
usually of a generic character, expressing some qnality or property 
of the thing to be denoted. The sound indicated by one of the com- 
bined symbols was the same as, or similar to, the pronunciation in 
the colloquial language, of the word for which a written symbol was 
to be found. ‘Thus, in the colloquial language kiei signified the 
cassia tree. To form a hieroglyphic symbol for this tree was impos- 
sible, as without accurate representation its symbol could not be dis- 
tinguished from that of any other tree. Recourse was therefore had 
to the syllabic system. The combination of the generic symbol for 


tree, 7 N with an existing symbol which had the sound of kre =, 
produced a character sufficiently definite, aud expressing in a single 
word 33 ‘the kwei tree.’ In this way a great majority of the Chinese 
characters have originated. The sound is however in many cases only 
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smilar ; and moreover characters may appear to be formed of sylla 
bic symbols, which in point of fact are not so. While therefore a 
great degree of probability as to the sounds of characters may be ob- 
tained by mere inspection, there is not, we believe, a single instance 
in which the sound can in this way be determined with certainty. 
There are a few instances of a near approach to—in fact alimost 
an inadvertent arrival at—an alphabetic system. [For example, there 


1s a character me (No. 7566 of Morrison’s Dictionary), which is 
compounded of the characters ma ix and fe JE Ifthe conso- 


nant which commences the first, be jomed to the vowel terminating 
the last of these words, we find the sound of me produced from their 
union. And this can hardly be considered a fortuitous circumstance, 
as the two compunent characters bear no relation to the primary sig- 
nification of the compound. Indeed this system of indicating the 
sounds has i modern times been introduced into the Chinese diction- 
aries, as we have reason to suppose, from the Sanskrit, to which also 
we may perhaps be indebted for the characters of which we have just 
given an example. But supposing them to be the invention of a 
Chinese, the circumstance is easily accounted for, by the fact that 
characters of a syllabic nature have been introduced at various times 
and in various places; it would not be surprising, therefore, if a per- 
son should advance to a knowledge of an alphabetic system, and form 
a few characters on its principles, and yet, having no reason to hope 
that he should be able to bring it into use, retrain from communica- 
ting to otlers the knowledge which he had attained. 

The syllabic division of the language, which is by far the largest, 
is the only one now open for the introduction of new characters. To 
it we are indebted for the characters, usually called vu/gar, which 
have been adopted in various provinces to eapress words peculiar to 
their own dialects. 

These remarks serve to show, what we have now further to eluci- 
date, that the majority of characters of the Chinese language aie not, 
in their origin at least, arbitrary ‘They plainly originated in a sort 
of picture writing, a rude attempt to sketch the resemblance of mate- 
rial objects, or to depict some peculiar property of them. They were 
hieroglyphics; but, gradually modified for greater convenience of 
writing, or for purposes of ornament, they have become mere sym- 
bols. On this point we are told, by an able writer in the Tung-che, 
a Chinese cyclopredia, that “writing and drawing have the same 
origin ; but drawing regards the complete forins of objects, while writ- 
ing attends only to their general resemblances ; drawing consists in 
many strokes, but writing only in a few. Both resemblances and 
complete forms can be drawn ; but without the art of drawing, there 
can be no writing.” 

We have no reason to suppose that any specific system for the 
formation of hteroglyphics was adopted hy Tsanyhéé, who is the re- 
puted inventor of Chinese writing. He is said to have derived the 
first ideas which led to this important Invention from careful observa- 
tion of the varied forms am mature; of as the Chinese somewhat 
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childishly express it, from remarking the diversified shades on the back 
of a tortoise, the fortuitous traces in the impression of a horse’s 
hoof, the transformations of clouds, and the varied positions of the 
stars. Cousidering the early period in which he lived, nearly at the 
commencement of the settlement of China by the ancestors of its 
present inhabitants, if not anterior to that time, it is not probable that 
Tsanghéé proceeded much beyond the first step in hieroglyphic writ- 
ing—that of forming rude pictures of natural objects. The philolo- 
gists of later times have, however, divided the characters of the lan- 
guage into six classes. And at a still later date these have been fur- 
ther subdivided to a very considerable extent. ‘The following are the 
six classes, commonly called (uA shoo, ‘the six writings.’ 

Il. Figures bearing a resemblance to the forms of material objects, 
expressed by the words sedng hing. This class needs no further 
elucidation than is given by the following examples :— 


ON & & YF fr 


Moon. Hills. Eye. Child. Horse. 
Now written 


BH A OW B FF & 


2. Figures pointing out some property or relative circumstance— 
expressed by the words che sze. Thus, the sun just above the hori- 
zon denotes morning; and the moon but half appearing signifies 
evening, when the sun has but just set. ‘The rest of the following 
examples strike the eye more plainly. 


OQ 9 «+ TFT A 
Morning. Evening. Above. Below. Union. Center. 


Now written 


BR OY t FF A p 


3. Combinations of ideas—hrouy e, consisting of two, and in a 
few cases three, figures or symbols, united to represent a single idea. 
Thus the union of the sun and moon expresses brightness; a tree or 
piece of wood in a door-way denotes obstruction; two trees stand for 
a forest ; the junction of eye and man points out the idea of seeing: 
two men seated on the ground exhibits the act of sitting; and the 
combination of self aud ruling shows forth the imperial power of 
heaven, as well as of heaven’s earthly vicegerent, the emperor. 


QD kh mM R Mh FB 


Bright. Obstructed. = Forest. To see. To sit. 


New written 


A hk BW & Ff 


CR > REP :—VOUL. Ll. NO. I 4 


Emperor. 
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4. Inverted significations—chuen choo—represented by inverted 
delineations of symbols, either in who'e or in part. When the sig- 
nification of the symbols is altered by the subtraction or addition of 
strokes, such syinbols are also considered as pertaining to this class. 
In the following examples the inversion of form and of idea is come 
plete. In the last, however, the original signification is now lost. 


fF ~~ # 8 4 & 


Right hand. Left hand. Sundered Continuous. Body. Turned 
(threads) (body) 


Now written 


5 A & ft fF BF 


5. Symbols uniting sound—keaé shing—that is, compound cha- 
racters, in which symbols representing the colloquial sounds by which 
objects are named are combined with other symbols expressing some 
. general property of the same objects. ‘This has been more particular- 
ly explained above. We subjoin but two examples. The first is 
campounded of a symbol pronounced xgu, and another signifying a 
bird ; hence, the ngo bird, or goose. ‘The second is coinpounded of 
the symbol for water and the sound ko, from which we derive the 
similar sound ho, a river. 

Ao HE 
JVgo, a goose. Ho, a river. 
Now written 


Roo iy 


6. Borrowed uses—ked tseay. This class includes both accom- 
modation and metaphor ; of the first we have an instance in the symbol 
for a written character, which is that of a child nurtured under x co- 
vering; characters being considered as the well nurtured offspring of 
hieroglyphics. Of metaphoric uses of words we have an example in 
the symbod for mind, the original use of which, to signify the ma- 
terial heart, is now almost forgotten. 


(F ay 


A written character or symbol. The heart, the mind. 
Now writen 
“ 
iy 


Metaphors being common to all languages, and not having any 
peculiar property in Chinese, no further elucidation of them ts here 
necessary. But of the borrowed or accomniodated use of words, one 
or two more examples may be usefu). The word ch‘oo 7 4/] (Mor- 
rison’s Dict. No. 1241) denotes the beginuing. It is formed from a 
coinbination of characters which indicate the cutting out of garments ; 
its original signification was, therefore, the commencement of the tar- 
lor’s work. In course of time, however, this signification has been 
merged in the more general meaning which it has received by accom- 
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. modation. Again, naz was the doleful cry of a species of bird ; by ac- 
commuodation it received the generul eignification of trowble or sarrew t 
and by further accommodation it is now more commonly used to 
indicate one of the chief causes of sorrow, namely difficulties. Such 
appropriations are numerous in Chinese—much more so probably 
than in any of the languages of Europe. 

We sive the following statement of the number of symbols belong- 
ing to each of the six classes, according to the calculations of Ching- 
tsenou in the T'ungche, which work we have chiefly followed in the 
remarks we have made on this subject. The opinivas of Chiuese 
philologists are, however, very variuus :— 


1. Imitative symbols, sedng hing, - - - - 608 
2. Indicative symbols, che sze, - - - += + 107 
3. Symbols combining ideas, hwuye, - - - 740 
4. Inverted symbols, chuen choo, - - - - S372 
5. Syllabic symbols, keaé shing, - - - 21,810 
6. Metaphoric symbols, ked tseoy, - - - - 598 


Of the fifth class, Chingtseaou says, that the symbols were too nume- 
rous to reckon, and that the number he has given was far from in- 
cluding them all. We may be assured, however, that the number 
given considerably exceeds the number of really useful characters. 
Under one or other of the above classes all the characters of the Chi- 
nese language are to be found. The first two, in the opinion of Chi- 
nese philologists, comprise hieroglyphics, or characters which depict 
objects either in whole or in part; the next three comprise mere sym- 
bols, which, though not altogether arbitrary, yet do not indicate their 
ineanings by any external resemblances to the objects denoted ; and 
the last is regarded as perfecting all the rest. This classification, we 
have said, is an invention of comparatively modern date. Like the 
grammatical rules of languages, it was introduced to arrange what 
already existed, but had no influence upon the original formation of 
words. Some Chinese have, however, contended that all the ancient 
characters of their language were formed according to fixed rules ; 
but the more sensible among them deny this, and show the incor- 
rectness of this opinion, by adducing multiplied instunces of various 
modes of forming the characters, current not only in different ages, 
and among distant states, but even in the same region and within a 
single generation; from which they infer the absence ot fixed rules. 
The introduction of printing and the compilation of dictionaries 
have given to the inodern characters a greater degree of certainty. 
Yet there are still many for which various modes of writing exist, 
arising from accidental circumstances, or from confusion occasioned 
by resemblance in the forms of characters In some cases such slight 
variations in form are not without reference to signification, different 
modes of writing the same character being used to represent differ- 
ent shades of meaning. Of these variations, some have arisen from 
necessity or rather convenience, and have been made for the purpose 
of simplifying the forms of very complicated characters ; others have 
ervinated sa different tastes of learned en, by whom it hag been 
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sometimes thought that the meaning of a character could be better 
represented by a new combination of symbols, different from what 
was generally in use; others again have arisen from caprice; some 
have been introduced for the purpose of abbreviation; and some from 
ignorance. All these differences in form are by European sinologues 
called variants. They may be arranged under the following classes : 
J, correct forme; 2, ancient forms, sometimes adopted by pedantic 
writers; 3, synonyms in which the juxtaposition of the component 
parts is changed, or even a wholly ditferent form is adopted, while 
all the significations remain the same; 4, similar words agreeing 
only in some particular significations; 5, vulgar forms; and 6, 


abri ved forms. For example, instead of the correct form of x, the 
ancient form Z is sometimes used ; 2 and (ify, differing only in the 
position of the parts, are synonymous ; 80 also are ria and FF, in which 
one of the component parts is varied, but here the two characters are 


commonly used as distinct; they both have two significations, to 
measure, and to speak; for the first the latter form is now almost 


exclusively employed; again 93 and FE, though totally different in 
form are but different modes of writing the same character. Of the 
Ath class are [Fee and fe, which agree only in the signification of 
heaping up earth. Vulgar forms are common ; thus for JY > the vul- 
gar form fi, is often written. Abbreviations are also numerous in 
books of light literature, and especially in common ballads, as well 
az in quick writing. Such is ES for E, a line being drawn to supply 


the place of four dots. All these varieties of writing are more or less 
admitted into the dictionaries ; so that the difficulties which they are 
calculated to present to unassisted students are in a great degree 
overcome. ‘This is not, however, the case with many corrupt and 
erroneous forms of writing, which are wholly unsanctioned. 

In the study of these variants, care should be taken not to confound 
characters which differ only in one or two strokes; these are often 
entirely different in signification. In observing characters slightly 
modified in their component parts, they should never be considered 
variants, unless the parts which give meaning be nearly synonymous. 
For instance, the symbols for wood, herb, and bamboo are often used 
indiscriminately in the composition of variants; but the symbols for 
earth and toater can enter into the combination ouly of characters 
that have no similarity of meaning. 

[n addition to variations in the forms of particular characters, dif- 
ferent styles of writing, affecting the appearance of all characters, 
have been at various times introduced, which resemble in their nature 
our distinctions of Black Letter, Roman, Italic, Script, &c. The 
changes in these have been in part occasioned by changes in the imple- 
ments of writing. In the time of Confucius they used pieces of bam- 
boo pared thin and smooth, and also leaves and reeds, such as are still 
‘in use in Ceylon, Malabar, and among the priests of Budha in Buar- 
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mah, Siam, and other countries. Ou these, characters were drawn 
by means of a sharp pointed stick or iron style, and sometimes with 
varnish. Silk und cloth were afterwards employed, and to write on 
them, pencils made of various kinds of hair were introduced, about 
300 years before our era. In the first century of our era, paper was 
invented. Jt has been made of various materials; the best and most 
common kinds now in use are made of bamboo. The ink known by 
name of India ink, which is now universally employed in China and 
the Indochinese nations, was first brought iuto use in the seventh 
century of the Christian era. 

The various styles of writing now known are six. From this enu- 
meration we exclude the fanciful ancient form called k'e tow, or 
‘ tadpole-headed,’ in which all the strokes were made to termiuate in 
a form similar to what is described by its name. Of this form few 
examples now exist. Of the six styles, specimens are given on the 
opposite page. Their names are the following :— 

i. The Chuen shoo. This, from its present moet common use, 
has been called by Europeans the seal character. Next to the original 
hieroglyphics, it is the most ancient style of writing, and includes 
mapy varieties, either fanciful inventious, or modifications of various 
ages ; its chief distinctions however are two, the greater and the in- 
ferior chuen. The former belonge more exclusively to seals or stamps, 
and an example of it as so used is given at the end of the opposite 
plate. Of the latter, which is frequently used for ornamental in- 
scriptions and prefaces to books, as well as for seals, a specimen is 
given in the first column of the piate. 

2. The Le shoo, syle of official attendants. This was introduced 
in the ‘I'sin dynasty, vear the commencement of the Christian era. 
It was formed for the use of writers in the public offices, and has de- 
rived its name from this circumstance. It is now chiefly used for 
inscriptions and prefaces of works. See a specimen in the second 
column. 

3. The Keaé shoo, pattern style. This has been formed by the 
gradual improvements of good writing; and from it all the modern 
forms have originated. A Chinese can have no ciaim to literary 
merit among his countrymen who cannot write neatly as well as 
correctly in this style. 

4. The Hing shoo. This may be literally translated the running 
hand, and to a certain extent it isso; but it does not admit of perfect 
freedom. The pencil may be carried from stroke to stroke, without 
being raised from the paper; but no forms of abbreviation unauthor- 
ized by the dictionaries may be introduced, nor may any of the com- 
ponent strokes of a character be thrown out. It is the common hand 
of a neat writer ; and is frequently used in prefaces of books. 

5. The T'saou txze. This name is given to a freer description of 
running hand than the preceding. It is full of abbreviations, which 
render it very difficult even to a well-educated native, Not only are 
abbreviated forms adopted, but even from them many lines are thrown 
out, and the pencil may be carried from character to character almost 
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ad libitum. This style is partially employed in the ordinary writing 
of the man of business; but to understand it fully requires a particu- 
lar study of it. Its chief use ts therefore in inscriptions, and some- 
times also in prefaces, particularly those of aged writers. 

6. ‘The Sung te, style of the Sung dynasty. ‘This was introduced 
as a more elegant form of printing than any of the others, under the 
dynasty whose natne it bears. Printing in China, by means of carved 
wooden plutes was invented in the early part of the tenth century. 
The Sung family obtained the supremacy about forty years after: 
and this style of writing was gradually formed during the period 
that it retained the throne. Since that period we believe no material 
alterations have taken place in it. 

The almost exclusive use of several of these styles for ornamental 
inscriptions and prefaces. is a point which requires some explanation. 
The Chinese hold writing in great esteem, and regard their own 
written characters as highly elegant. Owing to the long period dur- 
ing which printing has been known among them, and the peculiar 
literary institutions of the government, they are also a reading peo- 
ple. Henee, the multiplicity of inscriptions (not always unaccom- 
panied by landscapes and historical sketches) which are hung up in 
their houses, occupying the place that pictures do among us. And 
these are so common, that they are rarely wanting even in the boats, 
which form the habitations of so large a population in Canton and 
some other maritime ports. The same esteem for writing induces a 
peculiar fondness fur autographs of learned men, a fondness which 
is easily gratified, in consequence of the facility which their mode of 
printing affords for taking off facsimiles, in which indeed it i8 vo way 
inferior to lithography. Hence originated the custom among leurned 
authors of writing their prefaces in antique and curious styles, to exhibit 
the elegance of their penmanship ; and this custom is still preserved, 
although in most instances, such writing is now performed by tran- 
scribers for the press, who study handwriting as a profession. 

In the mutual relation of the written and oral languages there is a 
striking characteristic, which is we believe peculiar to the Chinese 
and a few cognate tongues. ‘I'he assertion is common that they are 
altoyether distinct languages, and that the characters are not pictures 
of spoken words, nor the words the vocal utterance of written cha- 
racters—‘ le premier [le caractére]} n’est pas le peinture du second 
[le mot], ni le second l’expression du premier.”* If by this it ke meant 
that the words written and spoken do not bear precisely the same re- 
lation to each other as they do in alphabetic languages, the statement 
must be admitted. But if it be meant that sound has no place in 
the formation of the Chinese characters, we must refer those who 
would adopt the opinion to the fifth class of symbols, of which we 
have spoken above. ‘These, which are partly of a syllabic and partly 
of an ideographic nature, are far more numerous than the characters 
of any other class. If they be deprived of the power of representing 


* Grrainmaire Chinoise. par \bel Réemusat, p 
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sound, in such partial degree, they become little better than mere ar- 
bitrary symbols, for their ideographic power ie almost invariably of 
a geveril character. Under such circumstances, to attain a know- 
ledge of any very considerable number would require an extraordi- 
nary exertion of memory. 

But thie, we would say from experience, is not the case; and the 
degree in which they represent sound is of great assistance to the 
scholar, especially to the Chinese who has the words of the oral lan- 
guage already in his memory. From this we infer that pronunciation 
does bear a conspicuous part in the Chinese written language.. ‘That 
such is the case appears more evidently from the fact, that variations 
in meaning are attached to the same character according to the tone 
of voice with which its name is prononnced. 

It is not therefore total ebsence of the representatives of sound in 
the written language which constitutes the characteristic difference 
between it and the oral language; for such representatives are want- 
ing only in the primary churacters, or those of which the component 
parts are wholly ideographic. But the difference arises from the al- 
most monosyllabic nature of the spoken words, and the combined 
ideographic and gyllabic nature of the symbols. The first, owing to 
the paucity of monosyllabic sounds, renders it necessary to join two 
or more synonymous words to express one idea in speaking; while 
in writing, the ideographic portion of symbols affords means of distin- 
guishing them, so that only one such term is usually sufficient to ex- 
press the same thought. 

But this will be rendered plainer by an example. Under the syl- — 
lable chin in the second part of Morrison’s Dictionary, we find 87 
characters having fundamentally the same pronunciation, though 
slightly varied by the use of different tones of voice. Such intona- 
tions, it is evident, can produce but a few intelligible distinctions, and 
many characters must still be pronounced precisely the same. The 
combiuvation of such words with other synonymous words becomes 
therefore necessary in the-oral language. But this proves nothing 
as to the use of sounds also in the written language. This point can 
easily be placed in an equally clear light. ‘The first in order of the 
87 characters arranged nnder the syllable chin is one signifying 
bushy hatr ; it is followed by twenty others, into the composition of 
each of which it enters. If its use in them be not altogether arbitrary, 
then it must be employed either as an ideographic or a syllabic sym- 
bol. We will give the significations of its compounds, and leave the 
reader to judge in what way it is employed. Of the character itself 
the only signification is that already given—bushy black hair, which 
by the Chinese is considered ornamental. Slightly modified in 
form, the character denotes newly fledged; joined with the symbol 
for hand, it signifies to grasp; with that for a gem, or for gold, it 
means precious; with the symbol for a field, it represents a raised 
pathway around a field; in conjunction with the symbol of the sun, 
It signifies brightness ; with that of disease or of flesh, nm denotes a 
species of cutaneous eruption ; with that of sfune or rock, ruggeduess; 
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with that of the eye, visual dullness; with that of the ear, auricular 

perception; joined with the symbol of st/k, it represents a twisted 

cord; with the symbol of raiment, it signifies thin garinents; with 
that of words, it denotes examination; with that of walking, rapid 

approach; with that for wheeled carriage, it denotes a portion of a 

cart; with that of head, partial baldness, &c.; with that of horse, an 

overburdened steed ; with that of Adair, long hair ; and with the symbol 
black, darkness. 

We need not pursue this subject any further. Our object in the 
above rewnarks has been to show that a knowledge of the sounds is 
in sone degree necessary in the study of the written language, and 
consequently that in treating of our present subject, some attention 
should be paid to the names of the characters in Chinese, and to the 
orthography adapted to express in English, the sounds of the national 
language. The different provincial variations must be reserved to 
another time. 

The words of the Chinese language are for the most part mono- 
syllabic. A cousiderable number, however, from the coalition of two 
or more distinct vowel sounds are rather of a polysyllabic nature. In 
the national language the sounds rarely commence with a perfect 
vowel, in theory they never do so; their terminations are in all cases 
either vowels, diobihongs: or nasals There sre several sounds in 
Chinese which cannot be correctly represented by the letters of any 
European alphabej. These sounds must be described, aud as near 
a representation given as possible. 

The following are the vowels and other final sounds, in the English 
order of the alphabet. 

& and 4; the first has nearly the same sound as the a in calm; the 
short 2 when terminating a syliable is like a very rapid pronuncia- 
tion of the interjection ah/ joined to a nasal, it occupies a middle 
place between the sounds of hang and hung, inclining sometimes 
to the one and sometimes to the other. 

ay is the same as in the words may, day, &c. 

e is the same as in me, he, or as the ee in see; when preceding 
another vowel, as eén, its sound is that of y in yedl, or § in Stenna. 

e or éh is like the sound of e in pet, met, &c. 

eth is a sound resembling the short i in pit, At; this orthography has 
been adopted in Morrison’s Dictionary, but has not been employed 
uniformly throughout that work. 

eu is a difficult sound ; it resembles a protracted French u, and by 
French sinologues has been represented by the letters tz. 

ew lias the same sound as in the words feo, Acw. 

th is a peculiar sound; it is nearly the same as that of ¢ in fr, sir; or 
that of e in servant. In Morrison’s Dictionary it has been con- 
founded with the sound of eth, by an occasioual inadvertent use of 
the letters t4 to express \that sound. 

o has the open sound of o ip go, so, G&c.; it sometimes approaches 
to the sound of the Germhn o. 

6 has the short sound of ¢ in cot, spot. 
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ov has the lengthened sound that is found in the words pool, cvol, de. 

ow is a closer sound than that represented by the same letters iu 
English ; it appears to be compounded of the shortest sound of 4, 
quickly gliding into that of vv. 

u, standing alone asa final, has the French sonnd of that letter; 
combined with nasals, its souud is nearly that of 2 in budl. 

u& represents a sound resembling that of « in cut, but more protracted. 

uh represents the short sound of u in pat. 

uy is a peculiar sound, resembling the suund of ut in fluid, and in 
the French p/ute. 


The above are mostly simple articulations. In conjunction with 

the nasals n and ng, the vowels produce. 

Gn, dn, dng, and dug, which are pronounced according to the sounds 
of their respective vowels already explained. 

en, sounded as in pen, men, or sometinies nearly a3 an in anf. 

in and ing, sounded as in sin aud sing. 

un and ung, pronounced agreeably to the sound of the letter w in 
bull. The sound of un is often confounded with that of da. 


From the union of two or more vowels in the final, the following 
additional sounds are produced, generally pronounced as two our three 
short syllables, gliding quickly into each other, as in fluid. 
aé, like the Greek as in xcu. 

Go, or Guu, requires a quick but distinct enunciation of each vowel. 
ed, like the sound of ya, never that of the diphthong ea@ in Euglish. 
eae, eang, eaun, eay, éé or y2, een. 

éz is a difficult sound, approaching to that of uy given above. 

e6, euc, euen, etth, ecun, eung, wadorovd, wd, wae, wen, 
wan, wang, wang, wei, wo, wo, wou, with. 


The various syllables (as the significant sounds of the Chinese lan- 
guage have been called, on the supposition that it is a true monosyl- 


labic language) are formed by prefixing to the above finals, the tul- 

lowing initial sounds :— 

ch soft, as in the words chat, chaste. 

chh, a hard and aspirated modification of the preceding sound. 

J, the same sound as in English. 

h, before a, é, 0, 00, and their compounds, is a strong guttural 
aspirate ; it has no sound exactly corresponding to it in English, 
but resembles the Hebrew py hhéth. 

h, betore e. has « hissing sound, as if followed by a y; thus Ae is 
pronounced like ye preceded by a spiritus asper, ‘yc. 

j or zh, is like the French 7 in jamais ; it is liable to be confounded 
with y as used in the Dutch language. 

k is the same as in kick, kid, or as ¢ hard in cat, calf. 

kh is a guttural and aspirated sound, similar to the Hebrew 5 and 
Greek x. 

ZI, m, aud n, are the same as in English. 

ng is a uasal, having the same sound as at the end of words in 
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English; as an initial, its sound may be obtained by dropping the 
two first letters in pronouncing the word hanging. Its proper 
sound is often changed into y, or becomes altogether silent like 
the nasals in Sanskrit. It is then called an anhelation, and resem- 
bles the Greek spiritus lenis and the Arabic & ain. 

ny is like liquid x in Spanish, or like ga in the French word maligne. 

p has a soft sound approaching to that of 6, as well as a somewhat 
harder sound, which is the same as p in English. 

p‘h is a strong aspirated sound of p; it must not be assimilated with 
the English ph, which is the same as f. 

s and ss are nearly the same as in the English sit, hissing, &c. ; they 
cannot be clearly distinguished. 

sh is the same as in English, or as ch in French. 

sz is a difficult sound to represent ; it does not differ much from the 
sound of ss, by which the French have represented it; it is combin- 
ed only with a peculiar vowel sound, which can be learned only 
from the living voice. 

t has a soft sound, sometimes approaching to that of d. 

t‘h is an aspirated modification of the preceding sound. 

ts and és, the one soft and the other aspirated, are analogous to the 
Hebrew ‘y tsadhe. 

tsz is formed by prefixing the sound of ¢ to that of sz described above. 

w should perhaps be considered a vowel sound ; it is analogous to w 
in English, being pronounced sometimes as in who, at other times 
as in war, won, &c. 

y is a sound usually analogous to that of y in yard, yoke ; but it some- 
times becomes quiescent, resembling the silent or anhelative nasal 


i "ll, or eul, is a very peculiar sound, at once initial and final ; it 
appears to be formed from an attempted enunciation of r, prevent- 
ed by the imperfection of the vocal organs. The Chinese diction- 
aries find it impossible to represent the sounds, giving it the names 
Je, ye, Rye, and ‘e; and so it ts pronounced in different provincial 
dialects. In the national language, the sound seems to resemble 
that of the almost unenunciable Sanskrit letter @& ri, which the 
learned of Bengal soften into a peculiar J. 

Chinese writers, in endeavoring to follow out as far as possible the 
Sanskrit distinctions of sounds, have reckoned several other minute 
modifications, which are, however, hardly perceptible. Instead of in- 
creasing the number of the above initials, we may rather diminish 
them, by regarding the soft and aspirated letters, ch, chh, p, ph, &c., 
as essentially the same sounds, modified by the intervention of the 
spiritus asper. We do so accordingly in the table of the significant 
sounds of the Chinese language, which will be found below. 


Distinctions are made in the finals, as they have been given above, 
by the use of four tones, which if they could be applied equally to 
every original sound would multiply the tonic modifications of the 
language fourfold. But this is not the case. Some sounds admit 
but three, and some not mure than one or two different iutunations. 
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The four tones are these :—1, p'ing shing, an even or monotone ; 2, 
shang shing, or rising tone, uttered with force of voice ; 3, k'ex shing, 
or departing tone, a prolonged falling tone; 4, jh shing, or entering 
tone, which is short and abrupt as if suddenly recalled while yet 
but half uttered. These four tones are marked by the Chinese on 
a hand, accompanied by the following explanation in rhyme, for the 
purpose of assisting the memory, thus :— 


vf 
a 
A AE a mR 


P'ing shing, p'ing taou mé té ngang ; 
Shang shing, kaou hoo mang leé k‘eang ; 
K‘ed shing, fin ming ngae yuén taou ; 
Jih shing, tw4n ts‘tth keih show ts'ang. 


The even tone—its even path is neither high nor low; 

The rising tone—it loudly calls, ’tis vehement, ardent, strong ; 
The declining tone—is clear, distinct, its dull, low path is long ; 
The entering tone—short, snatched, abrupt, is quickly treasured up. 


The first European sinologues, the Romish missionaries, in adopt- 
ing marks to represent the Chinese tones, employed the grave accent 
to denote the shang shing, and the acute to point out the k'eu shing. 
Some modern writers have reversed this order, adopting the system 
which is common in European books. The following are the marks 
we shallemploy whenever it is necessary to represent the four tones :— 


wt 
3 
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}.—— for the p'ing shing, as in pan; 
2. / lor the shang shing, as in pan; 
3 “for the k'eti shing, as in pan; 
4. J for the jah shing, as in pd. 


Many opinions exist among the Chinese as to the precise number of 
tones belonging to their language. In their written Janguage, how- 
ever, only these four exist, or at least are employed to any consider- 
able extent; we shall therefore defer any further consideration of this 
point until we come to speak of the oral language. Though a know- 
ledge of these tones is requisite in speaking, yet in writing, the 
Chinese do not inark them, except where a variation of tone occa- 
sions a difference of meaning too slight to be ascertained by the con- 
nexion ; and it is, therefore, thought unnecessary to introduce them, 
generally, into our orthography of the Chinese words. 

Iu explaining the initial and final sounds of which Chinese words 
are compounded, it was necessary, in order to be perspicuous, to make 
considerable use of accents.. But an examination of the orthography 
will show, that the powers of the vowels employed are pointed out by 
their location, except in a few instances. It is therefore needless to 
continue the use of accents, except over the final sounds d, dn, dng, 
é, 6, where they are required as marks of distinction from a, an, ang, 
e, and o. Here a difference must be observed between the use of 4 
alone, and that of the d in da and dng. The first marks the juh 
shing, and is considered by the Chinese as only a tonic tnodification 
of aa or ang. ‘The other points out a particular sound, and has no 
effect on the length of the syllable, which is capable of receiving any 
of the tunes; thus—Adn, hd'n, Ad‘n, hth, more uniformly represented 
in French orthography by Aen, hén, hen, he. The sound of the 4, 
th, and e, is here nearly the same as that of o in money, or of the 
French e in de, que, &c. 

The following table is mainly the same as that given in Morrison’s 
Dictionary. In cases where an alteration of the orthography has 
appeared necessary, that of the Dictionary has been added in italic 
letters. Where alterations have appeared merely recommendable 
but not necessary, the orthography of the Dictionary has been retained 
in the first place, and the alteration added in Roman letters. All the 
abrupt sounds belonging to the j@h shing are considered by the Chinese 
merely as tonic modifications of their sounds; but in English they 
require a different orthography ; though inserted, therefore, they are 
distinguished by an *. ‘lhe spiritus lenis ptefixed to the vowel 
sounds, is intended to mark them as anhelative—having an inhereut 
nasal or liquid sound, which is generally required by the present 
usage to remain silent. Thas, ’e is a sound formed sometimes from 
nge or nye, and sometimes from ye, sounds which it still occasionally 
retains, though good usage requires it to be pronounced simply as 
au English ec.’ Wei or ’ouei, and ’vo, are syllables which still more 
frequently retain the nasal sound of ng. ‘The number of syllables in 
Morrison’s Dictionary is 441: in the following table six more have 
been added, but they are uot numbered. 
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TABLE 
of the Chinese significant sounds, exclusive of the variations 
Sormed by the modulution of tones and aspirates. 


"A 1} Gd, Ngd 4d) Jow 102) Laou 158} Nan 
"Ae, Gae Gow, %45| Juen 103] Le 159| Nang 
"An 2; Ngow *Juh 104] Leaing 160] Nang 
"An, Gén Hae 50; Jun 395 | Leaow 161{ Naou 
*Aou 3] Han 51) Jung 106/* Leé 162; Ne 
Cha 4; Han 52/ Juy 107;* Letn 163] Neing 
* Cha 5] Hang 53 ae «6:«d408 || ~Leih = 164] Neaou 
Chae 6| Hang 54| Kan 109] Led 166 |" Ned 
Chan 7| Heow 55] Kan 110) Lew 366] Netn 
Chang 8| He §6{ Kang Lil |* Leué 167)" Neih 
Chaou 9] Hea §7| Kang 1L12}| Leuen 168|* Ned 


Chay 10\|*° Hea 58; Kaou 113] Leuh 169] Neu 


Che ll] Heae 59] Ke 114) Lew 170| New 
" Ché 12] Heing 60) Kea 115 /* Lih 171; Nin 
Chen 13] Heaou 61(\" Kea 116; Lin 172; Ning 
* Cheih, 14, Hes 62} Keae 117| Ling 173 0 
® Chih } Heén 63] Keang 118 0 174 |" NS 
Chin 15/* Heih 64] Keaou 119/|* Ld 175| Noo 
Ching 16/* Hed 65} Keay 120] Loo 176| Now 
* Ché 17| Heu 66|* Keé 121) Low  177(*° Nuh 
Choo 13|* Heué 67; Keén 122)" Luh 178| Nun 
Chow 19| Heuen 68)" Keih 123} Lun 179| Nung 
* Chué 20 |* Heuh 69|* KeS 124] Lung i390] Nuy 
Chuen 21) Heun 70; Keu 1225) Lay 181| Nwan 
* Chuh 22| Heung 7!|* Keué 126] Lwan 182] 'O 
Chun 23| Hew 72} Keuen 127| Ma 183)* °s 
Chuog 24)” Hih 73|* Keuh 128] M& 184! Pa 
Chu, Choo Hin 74| Kenn 129] Mae 185)" Pa 
Chay 25| Hing 75| Keung 130| Man 186| Pae 
Chwa 26 ° 76{ Kew 131| Mang 187] Pan 
Chwae 27." Hd 77\* Kih 132] Mang 188/ Pang 
Chwang 28{ Hvo 73) Kin 133] Maou 189} Pang 
How 79| King 134] May, 190 Paou 
"E 29' Hung 80| Ko 135| Meay Pe 
Hwa 81 .* Ks 136! Me 191) Peaou 
Fa 30 |° Hwa &2]| Koo 137] Meaou 192)" Peé 
Fan 31} Hwae 83] Kow 138] Mecé 193| Pe&én 
Fang 32] Hwan &4/* Kuh 139/ Metn = 194] Pei 
FeorFei 33} Hwan 85; Kung 140] Mei 195 |° Peih 
Foo 34} Hwang 86| Kwa 141|* Meih = 196 ew 
” FS 35| Hwang 87/* Kwa 142} Mew  197/* Pih 
Fow 36 |” Hwd 88; Kwae 143/* Mih 198| Pin 
* Fub 37|° Hwuh 69} Kwan 144] Min 199] Ping 
Fun, Fan 383{ Hwuy 90| Kwan 145] Ming 200/ Po 
Fung 39} ‘Ih, Gea Kwang 146} Mo 201 |* Ps 
Gae. Ngae 40| Jang 91] Kwang 147 |* Mé 202| Poo 
Gan, Ngan41| Jaou 92; Kwei 148} Moo 203; Pow 
Gau, Ngin42| Jay 93} Kwo 149] Mow 204/)* Puh 
Gang, 43. 2¢ 94° KwS 350)" Muh  205| Pun,pan 
Nyang ; * Jeué 95 |" Kwuh 151] Mun, Qoog| Pung 
Gang, 44a) Jeih, Jck 96) La 152 Min } Pwan 
Ngang Jen 97 |* La 153; Mung 207|* Sa 
Gaou, 43 Jin 98}; Lae 154| Mwan 208; Sae 
Ngaou Jing 99) Lan 155] Na 219! San 
Gih, Ngih 46 * J6 dn} Lang ib6}* Na 210 Sin 
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Sing 6%; Shoo 298} Tang 326| Tseuen 357) Wan 384 
Saou 269{ Show 299] Taou 327] Tseun 353 / Wan 385 
Be 270| Shu Te 328| Tsew 359] Wang ; 
Seing 271|" Shuh 300] Tesou 329/* Tsih 360] We 387 
Seaon 272} Shun 301] Teay 330} Tsin 361] Wei 383 
Seay 273} Shwa 302/* Tet 331] Tsing 32] 'Wo 389 
* Sea 274)" Shwa 303] Tetn 332] Taso 363 |* Ws 390 
Seén 275] Shwae 304/* Teih 333 /* Tad 364 | Woo 391 
* Seih Y76| Shwang 305} Tew  334{ Tsoo 365| ‘Woo 
* Sed 7|* Shws 306/* Tih 335| Tsow 366) Wuh 9392 
Seu 275} Shwuy 307] Ting 336] Tsuh 367] Ya 393 
* Seué 279)" Sih 308| To 337| Teun 368 |* Ya 304 
Seuen 2] Sin 309 |* TS 33S] Teung 369] Yae 396 
*Seuh 21] Sing 310] Too 339] Tsuy 370] Yang 396 
Seun 252] So 311] Tow 340) Tewan Qo, | Yaou 
Sew 283 |* Sd 312 1° Tak 341] Tsoan 


Sha 284! Soo 313) Tease 342) Tsze Yor |* YE 

Sha 23851 Sow 314] Tsan 343] Tszh§° Yen 400 
Shae 286] Suh 315; Tsang 344) Tuh 373] Yew, 401 
Shan 287] Sun 316] Tsing 345| Tun 374 00 } 
Shang %88/ Sung 317| Teaou 346/ Tung 375 )* Yeih, 2 gio 
Shaou ce Suy 318} Tre 347] Tuy 376 Yih 


Shin 295] Tae 323|* Tsed 354) Wa 381 | Yuh 409 
Shing 296| Tan 324; Tseu 9355|* Wa 382; Yun 410 
* Sho 297; Tang 325|* Tseué 356' Wae 383| Yung 411 


The want of an alphabetic system (which wherever it is possessed 
has been found so convenient for arrangement) renders the classifi- 
cation of the Chinese characters difficult. The first method of ar- 
rangement adopted was suitable only for the use of those who already 
knew the names of characters, and wished to discover their significa- 
tions. ‘The characters were all arranged according to the fiual 
sounds, in the manner of a rhyming dictionary; but it was not 
enough to form many classes according to the different essential 
sounds ;—a further subdivision of the same sounds according to the 
tones was thought necessary,—thereby enhancing the difficulty of 
finding a character without a previous knowledge of its sound. This 
imperfect plan appears still to be preferred by those for whom it 
would seem most inconvenient—the illiterate. The next plan, 
though a little superior, was equally unfitted for those who were not 
previously acquainted with the sounds of characters. It was adopt- 
ed afler the introduction into China of the Sanskrit arrangement of 
sounds; and differed from the former system of finals in the addition 
of a system of initials. Thus, instead of having to search through 
the whole class of s-eén, in order to find keén, leén, or any other 
word having the same final, as was before the case, dictionaries on 
the new plan had a system and order of initials, so that a person 
acquainted with their use could in a short time refer to the initial 
coluinn f-ed, /-c, representing &, ¢, S&c., and there find the word 
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wanted. This system is now in general use in Fubkeeén, as the 
former is in Canton. They are both so plainly unfitted for finding 
the sounds of characters, that their only object must be to point out 
the written forms of words already known, and the different senses 
of the same character. | 

After these two, a system of classification according to the compo- 
nent parts of characters gradually came into use. The most cun- 
spicuous portions of characters were adopted as ‘heads of tribes,’ 
which in Europe have been called keys and radicals; and all cha- 
racters in which the same ‘head’ appeared conspicuously, were 
classed together as one ‘tribe.’ No uniform system having been 
adopted, lexicographers have differed very much in the number of 
tribes ; some having upwards of five hundred, others three hundred ; 
but the best moderu dictionaries, including the standard one of the 
emperor Kanghe, have only 214; and these are capable of being 
considerably diminished, as has been shown by Goncalves of Macao, 
in his “ Arte China,” and ‘ Diccionario China-Portuguez,” in the 
last of which he reduces them to 127. 

The radicals (so we continue to call the ‘ heads of trihes’) rarely 
have any relation to the sounds of the characters of which they form 
component parts. Sometimes they are mere unmeaning strokes, or 
combinations of strokes, or, though themselves possessing meaning, 
yet do not at all affect the sense of the compound characters. At 
other times, on the contrary, portions the least conspicuons to the 
eye have been selected as radicals, because connected in sense with 
the compounds. But in the great majority of cases, the radicals are 
conspicuous to the eye, and at the same time significant characters, 
serving to point out the general sense of the compounds. They are 
in these cases usually combined with eyllabic portions, which limit 
the general sense pointed out by them. This is particularly obser- 
vable in words belonging to natural history, though instances are 
numerous also in words relating to other subjects. Radicals of this 
last kind are readily discovered ; but with regard to the others, par- 
ticularly those that are not conspicuous to the eye, difficulties and 
irregularities frequently occur. The position of radicals varies; but 
their most usual place is on the left side of the compound. Some, 
however, occupy always the right ; others have no fixed place; some 
occupy the top; others the bottom. A few are divided, part being 
placed on one side and part on the other, or part at top and part at 
the bottom. Some form receptacles within which the compound parts 
are written. Several have composite forms, each having a different 
locality. In the list of the 214 radicals which is given below, these 
composite forms are also included. The following examples will 
serve to illustrate the manner in which the radicals combine with the 
other portions of characters. The number attached to each charac- 
ter is that of the radical to which it belongs, in the order of the list 
of radicals which follows. 


ZED NM BL eS MS tr He HM 


18 18 163 170 39 39 39 BO 144 145 22 3] 
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LIST OF THE HEADS OF TRIBES OR RADICALS. 
The placed after the definitions indicate the number of characters class- 
Pe an bald roping Japlersi according: lo Paaiiee fittest. hid contains 
thirty thousand characters. 


OF ONE STROKE. Fang, a square receivin 
i— Yeth, one, the same, to re-|2* - aif ? 37 
duce to one state. Seed C Hé, a place to conceal, 
9 i Kwii'n, tu descend perpen-|~ a cover. 13 
re tek ria a 14 A a Sheth, ten, perfect, super- 
py Cho6, a point, a flame, a lative. 31 
3 lord, a chief. 7 O5 k Pith, to divine by the lines 
4 J P'cth, drawing to the left, on a tortoise. 19 
a curve. 22 26 I uy Tseé, ancient seal, a 
5 q Yeth, curved, tomark with) & joint. 35 
a crooked line. 2154 Han, an overhanging hill, 
6 J K‘eué, a barb, to draw as a shelter. 96 
by a hook. Blog L, Szé, perverse, a seducer, 
base. 17 
OF TIVO STROKES Yew. the rigt 
7 = Uh, two, second, repeti-|29 be ore GAkee, — 
tion. 2B 
g ee undefined oa OF THREE STROKES. 
Jin, a human bein K‘6w, the mouth, an open- 
9X4. e130 a Deas 
a man. 7Al ing. O89 
Jin, man (placed at the}. 0 Kwiuy, an inclosure, a 
10 JL. 31 
bottom). 34 boundary. 92 
. ° w 
CA ewe ae 0 
Pa, back to back, to se- Szé, a scholar, a moral 
12 N parate, eight. 18/8 + philosopher. 18 
Keting, distant boundary,' 
i3 |) Keine 'Y.34 DX Ché, to follow. 7 
gma Meth, to cover as with a a 
mrt on (85 Je Siy, to walk slowly. 19 


vy Ping, water flowing, ano. Seth, the setting moon, 
15 Y «ane » aNigg 7 
icicle. | &6 the evening. 29 
16 Iu ae a stand, a niche, _ 37 k aro igs to a 
17 y a hollow neeeiver +8108 t+ ae er 
10 TI et toca * mag F tree 
Leth, sinews, strength, tol aq gt,» Mcen, a covering, the roof 
19 J) 40 
use force. 132; of a house. 199 
20 Fj Paou, to fold up, to enve-|4, st Ts‘dn, tenth of a Chinese 
lop. 51 foot. s30D 
Pé, a spoon, to arrange go Srdaou, little, petty, con- 
a U spoons. igi” Ih tracted, dl 


Iss. 
4° Wang, 


- Fe Fe IC It L tame. 
44 i da dead, a 19 
HF Che, a plant taking 
45 rout, a sprout. 
Shan, a hill, mountain, 
46 uy a wild. 574 | 8 
Chuén, ri- 
47 (( ( ({ Hh Silcis: 
Kung, art, a work- 
48 L. man, workmanship. il 
Ké, self, selfisb, pri- 
49 ct vate. 19 
50 rh a a napkin, pe g|1S 
5 2 Kan, to oppose, a me 
5D ¥ Yaou, slender, small, 


young. 15 
53 J 


Yén, the covering of 

a piazza, a shed. . 226| 7 
Yon, continued walking. 

51 | 77 


55 +f 
so & 
57 


King, the two hands 
united. 

Yeth, to cast a dart, 
an atrow-head. 14 
King, a bow to shoot 
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s7l\6o 32 AX 
67 X 


33 


Pih, a -slight strik- 
ing, to touch. 24:2 
War, to draw lines, lite- 
rature. 19 
L6w, a measure of capa- 


city, used for grain, 27 
oo Fr Kin, a weight of Iglb. 
avoirdupois, acatty. 45 


ze Fang, two boats joined, 
10 A square, place. 68 


a1 KH! ues, destitute of, 
“9 = i Jat, ae sun, the day, a 
383 
73 E} Yue to speak, to say, 
to call. 


74 A Yué, the moon, a lunar 
month, 59 
75 ATuh, a tree, wood, one of 
the five elements. 1242 

6K | Keén, dispirited, to be 


in debt. 193 
77 yb Ché, to desist, to be still, 
to impede. 49 


a 78 Ww Sy Taé, perverse, a6 


vicious, 

Shoo, the handle of a 
spear, to kill. 58 
Woo, not, a prohibitory 


79 


~ 


with \42 particle. 10 

68 =} G Ke, a hog’s head, 81 WH, Pé, to compare, classify, 

a genus. 7 contiguous. 14 
59 Z San, feathers of birds, 32 ¥- Maou, the hair of the 
long hair. 40 body, of brutes, &c. 156 
60 4 egte e a short step, , [83 K Neate surname of 
walk emales 
Ke, vapor, air, breath, 
OF FOUR STROKES. = =U spirit. a Yy 
‘ s+ Showy, water. 

61 a> '» |p aoa as Su ia oy A y er 
Ko, spear, military 836 Kw f16, lame ascending: 
weapons. 87 re. ods 
Hod, one leaved door, 87 m jm Chdou, talons, claws, 

63 to stop. BR nails, to scratch. 

Show, the hand, the] 88 Fos, head of a fumily, a 

64 FF fore-arm. 1030 x father. 10 

vi Ché, branches, to di- 39 XxX Hedou, to blend, to 

Go verve. ony binicate, 10 


eH REP VOL fll. 


aS Oe 


34 


90 fr 


Chwang, a splinter, a kind 
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Ké, a sign from heaven, 


ys ny 38 Li3 DS to instruct. 180) 
eén, a fragment, petal oe rint of a beast’s 
ot A ofa flower. 75 U4 9 5 12 


Ya, a tooth, 


oa a teeth. _ 

93 He Ya sie horned iy 

«RA Sint * toe igs 
OF FIVE STROKES. 

95 Z ane oy Soren 

96 -E £ Yuh, gem, precious 


stones, precious. 420 
97 ii Kwa, a melon, cucumber. 


03 Ft Wa, 


earthen veasels. 


the lower 
9 


tiles, brick, burnt 
161 


er, | #20 A 


115 ¥ Ho, aes ae aed 


ad, a cave, a den, a 


16 9X 


hole. 144 
Leth, erect, to erect, to 
17 IE establish. 73 


OF SIX STROKES. 
118 Wy hk ets a reed, bam- 


675 

119 HM Mé, an cleansed from 
the husk, rice. 207 

Y Mth and Szé, silk, 

ov) silk threads. 628 
121 a Féw, crockery, laa 


ware. 


o H delight. Set, Pleasant, 9122 BM aa 
100 HE SEE, to produce, ine125 3H Yang 5 got or shee 
10 FAL Long 1 om | 14 HY he ty 
nas at Poe calyates ground, 125 +. Ldou, aged, venerable. 


Sez, Shoo, and Peth, the 
103 K foot, a measure. 12 
104 i Net, debility, cae 
P6,to drive aside with 
the feet. 12 
Pith, white, pure, clear, 
freely. a8 
Pé, the skin, the bark, 
a wrapper. P 76 
Ming, vessels for eating 
108 ill and drinking, 104 

Muh, the eye, direction, 
109 FA indecofa book. 519 
110 ian sai a long barbed wea- 


48 
ui kk 


She an arrow, swift, true 
112 4 


105 76 


106 
107 FX 


to the mark, 55 
Sheth, a stone, rocks, 
hard, firm. oft! 


79| 127 FR 


] 
126 if Urk, whiskers, and, a 


Lay, a ploughshare, a 
plough-handle. 77 
128 ati U'rh, the ear, the ear of 


a vase, 138 
129 Yih, a stile, pencil, or 
# brush. 15 
130 By A: ro or Juw, i 
131 Et Chin, a cevint a states- 
man. 12 

132 FA Tsz2, from, self, myself, 
himself, &c. Q1 

133 = Ché, to arrive at, to, very. 
17 


134 Fy Kéw, a mortar, to pound 
grain. 40 
135 ray She, the tongue, taste. 


flezh, 


34 
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136 FE cron’ wandering,” 8[ 159 FE Sorrtages Be 
137 | penn eta to inv 160 = ria aah 
138 " ri a limit, scepeaets 61 iva Sits De Srey 
a ae Sai "20 iE 3 4 inip aes 327 
1410 FE inte asi | 163 MB arto 


141 jis Ho6, a tiger, variegated. 


73 


Huwtiy, and Ch'ung, in- 
142 He sects, reptiles. 810 
143 Hee, blood, the blood 

of victims, 40 


Hing, Hang, to walk, 
144 47 to do, a row. 


45 AK E, upper garments, 
47 


a cover. 
Ya, to overshadow, to 
146 invert. 2 


OF SEVEN STROKES. 


147 5 


Keen, to see, to notice, 


3| 167 @ 
o| 168 fe 


Yéro, new wine, time from 

164 a 6 tou 7 o’clock p.m. 251 
Prén, to separate, distin- 

10 


165 He sitar 


166 pif he, a Chinese mile. 


OF EIGHT STROKES. 


Kin, metal, gold, one of 
the elements. 723 
Ch' ang, long, aged, 
remote. 


Mun, adoor, an eutrance, 
oy Pa a class. 213 


170 B. IK Fow, a mound of 


to appear. 135 earth, large. 282 
148 fii Keé, a horn, a sharp 71 x Ta, to reach to, soul 
corner, 7 
asq = Yen, words, discourse, | 17 Chiy, birds with short 
— ae pa eae i Ug 7 fe Ya rain to rain 237 
fe uk, avaley, an aque- ’ » 
150 a} duct. 48 oe a 


151 ©, 
152 HK 
153 F 
ina A 


Tow, leguminous plants. 
49 


Ch'é, or Shé, a pig, 
a hog, swine. 
Ché, reptiles, 
destitute of feet. 
Pei, a shell, a pearl, 


animals 
lid 


121 |1” HF 


174 a Tsing, azure, saa 


color. 
Fi, wrong, vicious, 
false, not. 


OF NINE STROKES. 
176 nl] Meen, the human face, 


precions. 8 the surface, fronting. 64 
155 TR aie saga es eaten enema 
156 iE Ma to go aa {3 | 178 ie rea leather . 
157 ic Les Pe ae 179 AE Kéw, leeks. 16 
eee ee 5, 


36 


it 


of a ‘book. 
182 fi Ping, the wind, sir, man- 
en FR EE, PH os ms 
194 oak to” Sa 


Shéw, the head, first, to 
go foremost. 17 
Heang, fragrance, 
incense. 


185 FY 
186 FF 

OF TEN STROKES. 
187 ea Mad, a horse, anger, rage. 
isa Ee ith, or Kuwith, bones. 


189 FA 


Kaou, high, loud, emi- 
nent, noble. 2 
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Het, human head, a page 
ao | 200 


7|207 BY 


May, 


hi Mad, hemp, flax. 30 


OF TWELVE STROKES. 


201 #8 


Hwang, color of Ny 


yellow. 
9202 aR Shoo, species of nile 
Ath, black, dark, ol 
os mm scure. . 146 


on Ché, embroidered work. 
Y 


OF THIRTEEN STROKES. 


Ma'ng, Man, and Meén, 
~ He frogs, toads. 35 


164 | 206 Th ag. vine a tripod, pa 


Koo, a drum, to beat the 


drum. 4i 
190 B Peacu, long disheveled ] Shoo, the mus genus, 
=k 226 | 208 rats, mice, &c. 82 
191 FA Tow, single combat, 
to fight. 20 


Ch'a hap. fragrant wine 
for sacrifice. 
Kith, a tripod, an earthen 


192 B® 


193. fry 


vase. 50 
Kuwet, ghost, demons, 
194 Fh eva 121 


OF ELEVEN STROKES. 
195 ff Yu, fish of any kind. 


apod 498 
196 Nedou, a bird, the feath- 
anny ered deike. 629 


197 3] Loo, unrefined salt. 39 
198 Re. Lih, a deer, a stag. 85 


i990 B 


Mih, bearded grain, 
wheat, We. 11? 


71909 A ne the nose, the origin 


~ | 214 


OF FOURTEEN STROKES. 


47 
Ts‘é, even, to smooth. 


210 16 


OF FIFTEEN STROKES. 
Ch'é, upper foreteeth, 
an i age. 148 


OF SIXTEEN STROKES. 
Lung, the dragon, the 
aiz fe lacerta genus. 19 


213 G Kwci, the tortoise. 21 


OF SEVENTEEN STROKES. 


Y6, musical instrument 
made of reeds. 17 


The radicals are arranged in the best dictionaries according to the 


number of written strokes of which they are formed; 


and to make 


reference easy, the same method is ade ted in the arrangement of the 
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compounds, all the characters being classed under each radical, ac- 
cording to the number of strokes in addition to the radical. Some 
knowledge of their mode of writing is requisite, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of referring to their dictionaries. [tis said by some that the 
elements of all the strokes are included in the subjoined character 


yung, eternal. 


By others, one or two more strokes are added. ‘This is, however, 
sufficient to exemplify the mode of writing. Horizontal strokes are 
drawn before perpendicalar ones; central strokes before those on 
each side; and those on the left before those on the right; a single 
stroke often takes one, and sometimes two curves, ag on the left side 
of the above character, which is formed of six strokes, in the followe 
ing order. 


VojJ77Nr 


The subjoined figure represents the Chinese mode of holding the 
pencil. 


NS 


Note.—In the foregoing list of radicals, the figures show ng the num- 
ber of charicters classed under each ‘ head,’ have been taken trom 
the grammar of Remusat, who has followed the “Psze-wei 
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Art. III. Homicides in China: cases in which foreigners and na- 
tives are concerned, difficult to be adjusted; luh shd, or the st% 
distinctions of homicide ; exceptions occasioned by the rank and 
situation of natives; the usual exceptions not allowed to foreigners. 


Tue intercourse of Europeans and Chinese is rendered difficult on 
account of the principles of their education being dissimilar, and 
from their laws to punish violations of social order being different in 
the degrees of severity. ‘I"hese circumstances being really and truly 
various, require on both sides, an amicable consideration and accom- 
modation. But there is another and a more difficult obstacle to a 
kindly intercourse, arising from reciprocal pride and prejudice. In 
cases of homicide, this remark is strongly exemplified. We will ex- 
plain it on one side, and leave our western readers, who are interested, 
to explain it on the other. The Chinese have a prejudice against all 
foreigners who approach them as equals, and their pride urges them 
to require the life of a foreigner, whenever the death of a native has 
been caused (no matter how) by his agency or instrumentality. ‘The 
law of reason, of nature, and of nations, does not admit of this. But 
still, the law of all civilized nations is tender of human life. From 
an ancient law, derived from the highest authority in the universe, it 
is manifest that man’s blood, in which is his life, should not be wan- 
tonly spilt. The Chinese consider homicide as a debt; and a debt 
which can only be paid in kind, by the creditor. ‘ He that sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shal! his blood be shed.” He who kills another 
inust forfeit his own life. This is the general rule; and in Chinese 
law the ezceptions are few. 

In Chinese law, as in all human laws, there is, as those who live 
by chicanery say, ‘‘a glorious uncertainty.” Without entering into 
laws of property where the uncertainty is productive of profit to the 
lawyer, even in homicidal cases there is—inglorious uncertainty. 
Manslaying is seldom a simple and unmixed crime. When it is 
deliberate, and preconcerted by ‘‘ malice prepense,”’ the case is clear. 
In what we call ‘‘ willful murder,” there is no hesitation about the 
mode, awful as it is, of punishing the offender. But the crime of 
causing death to a fellow-creature, is not, perhaps in one case in ten, 
and it may be, for aught we know to the contrary, not one in a 
hundred, that of preconcerted murder. Momentary pride, passion, 
lust, intoxication, anger, avarice, frolic, &c., have been the incipient 
causes which occasioned the fearful result of a fellow-creature’s death. 
When the affray or the frolic began, there was no intention to slay. 
The deathblow came by ‘‘ chance-medley.” English law allows for 
this, and spures the offender’s life ; Chinese law does not. ‘ ‘There, 
there’s the rub.’ Most of the homicides committed by foreigners in 
China, are of this class, a class in which the law of Europe excuses 
the crimes in some degree, so as to continue the life of the offender; 
but in which the Chinese law will only grat a milder death, 
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Having said so much, we will give the Chinese legal distinction of 
homicide. ‘They are called the (uh sk&, the six modes of killing 
man: 1. Mow shad, by previous design, whether an individual plots 
with his own heart, or with companions. 2. Koo shé, by instant 
design ; willful at the moment, though unpremeditated. This is Chi- 
nese ‘* willful murder,” but English ‘“ manslaughter.” 3. Guw shd, 
by fighting in an affray ; chance-medley. 4. He shd, by dangerous 
sports; such as boxing, cudgeling, &c. Dueling would of course 
be included, as a rather dangerous “ gentlemanly’ play. 5. Woo sid, 
by mishap, hitting and killing the wrong person; one with whom 
you had no quarrel, and to whom you intended no hurt. The persons 
found guilty of any of these crimes, are by law, punished with 
‘‘death;” some immediate, others after imprisonment ;—a respite 
which raises hopes, often not fulfilled. 6. Keoshih sha, killing by 
misadventure, by pure accident; as a hatchet flying off from its haft. 
This is censured as carelessness, but not considered a capital crime. 

But Chinese law, even in homicides, depends much on the station 
or rank of the two parties. A master killing his slave, and a slave 
killing his master, are very differently punished. Even in the few 
cases of ‘‘ se defendendo,” making a justifiable homicide, much de- 
pends on the rank of the parties. For the Chinese jurists mix and 
blend the decisions of the code, in complicated crimes, in a manner 
that is truly puzzling. As for example: in ordinary cases, if a woman 
kills a man who attempts to violate her person, it ie justifiable ho- 
micide: but if the assailant were her husband’s father, a person to 
whom she owes great respect and submission, if she cause his death, 
she shall lose her own life. We have read recently of such a case; 
in which the innocent woman was murdered by the law. If killed 
In resisting the police, it is justifiable homicide. An injured husband 
taking imuiediate revenge on the spot, and killing both the adulterer 
and his own wife, is justifiable. Killing a man who enters clandes- 
tinely a house at night withy ~cause, is justifiable. 

The law says that fo. .@ in China killing each other, may be 
punished according to fokzign law; but it does not willingly concede 
this to a foreigner killing a Chinese. There are some cases which oc- 
curred many years ago in Macao, quoted in the Leith-le, wherein the 
emperor Keénlung declared that in order to intimidate foreigners, the 
local government of Canton should require Life for life, without 
quoting the extenuating circumstances which the Chinese laws ad- 
mitted when natives only were concerned. From this view of the 
law and public feeling, homicides in China will long be a subject of 
difficult arrangement between foreign and native authorities. Go- 
vernor J.oo, it is true, has recently declared, in reference to a case 
which is still pending, that assuredly there will be no forfeiture of 
life, because the affair emanated from no intention of the heart. We 
think it not aulikely that his excellency will contrive to render justice 
to the man and release him; but if that man is a ‘foreigner,’ and 
‘has in an affray caused the death of native,’ according to the laws 
of the land he las forfeited lay life. ‘Phe law is life fur life. 
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Art. IV. Religious intelligence. 1. Mission in Ceylon reinforced ; 
remarks concerning the principles and feelings with which Chris- 
tian missions ought to be conducted. 

2. Schools for the education of Chinese girls greatly necded, 
but hithertu neglected. 


1. We are informed by a late arrival from Calcutta, that the Ame- 
rican mission in Ceylon has been strengthened by the accession of 
five laborers, four ordained missionaries and a physician, with their 
wives. ‘Chis reinforcement was welcomed with peculiar gratitude 
and joy by the former members of the mission, who had received uo 
addition to their number for thirteen years, The secruits above 
named, arrived in Oct. 1833 ; and since then two other missionaries 
and their wives liave joined them. From returns which were made 
out for Government in Nov. last, it appears that the mission has 
under its care 73 native free schools, in which there are 2700 boys 
and 400 girls; four central schools of a higher order than the form- 
er, containing 95 boys; and one central boarding-school for girls, 
with 52 scholars. The Seminary, of which some account was given 
in the Repository of December last, contains 138 students and 10 
native teachers. The native church has 201 members in communion. 
The five native congregations on the Sabbath, number 1750 attend- 
ants, about three fourths of whom are children from the native free 
schools. 

Some parts of the letter which has furnished us with these items 
of intelligence, contain so good an exhibition of the principles and 
feelings on which every mission should be conducted, that we are 
unwilling to withold them from our readers, 

‘“To secure the best results,” says our correspondent, “in the 
great work to which we have been called, we shall find it necessary 
to cultivate, with singleness of resolution and uutiring patience, all 
the fruits of the Spirit; and-that not in their common measure, but 
as exhibited in the life of our Savior. We must love as he loved, 
be long-suffering ax he was, gentle, good, meek, and temperate 
in the exhibition of every feeling, as he was, remembering that as 
the Father sent him into the world, so he hath sent us. In 
order thus to put on Christ, we shall find great advantage in looking 
at each of these traits in the character of our Savior until our soul is 
suffused with admiration and desire, und then labor to transfer those 
graces individually into our own soul, as natural and spontaneous 
growths. Let us meditate by day and by night on the character of 
a Christian as brought to view in the following passages of Scripture. 
[John 3:6. Rom. 8: 6,9. Ist Cor. 3: 16, 17; and 6: 19, 20. Eph, 4: 
24. Gal. 3: 98; and 6: 15. Mat. 22: 30. Ist Cor. 15: 47, 49.] Looking 
at each of these graces until our souls are filled with desires to make 
them our own, let us clothe ourselves with them all ‘‘ as an orna- 
ment, and bind them on as a bride doeth.” Even private Christians 
would reap great advantages from the careful culluvauion of Chis 
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spirit; bat in the case of a missionary, I conceive that nothing short 
of this can prepare him for the thousand unforeseen and very per- 
plexing difficulties into which he will be daily thrown, either in rela- 
tion to his work among the heathen, to his duties as a pastor of a 
little flock gathering and gathered from among them, to his associate 
brethren and sisters, or to his fellow-helpers of other societies aud 
denominations. 

‘In reference to the heathen, my experience leads me to be careful 
not to infringe upon any of their sacred privileges by going. unad- 
visedly intu their temples, or by crowding myself upon their notice 
when they are displeased with my company. I avoid dispute and 
controversy and preach repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the only hope of salvation. 

‘* In connection with associates, whether sent ont from America, or 
from England, Scotland, or Germany—whether Baptists or Methad- 
ists, Dissenters or Churchmen, let the motto be, union is strength, 
and the sTRENGTH OF UNION Is Love. Let it be that love spoken of 
in the 13th of Ist Cor., that perfect love which casteth out fear, that 
love which constrains each and all to have but one heart, one hand, 
one joy, one grief; which recognizes neither Paul, nor Apollos, nor 
Cephas, and will know nothing but Christ and him crucified. ‘To 
secure this, all in the same field should meet at least once » month 
for united prayer and reciprocal edification and encouragement. In 
all general things, act in union and with counsel. Be familiar and 
talk heartily with each and all. If near each other, meet once a week 
or fortnight for an evening prayer-meeting, and as much as possible 
unite tn labors also. Should a spirit of disunion, ‘ultraism’ or 
‘nullification’ ever spring up, or should any one or more appear 
restive, keep firm hold of your motto, Let general principles govern; 
bear and forbear until the seventieth time seventh trial of patience 
has had its perfect work. But if after all, any one will depart, let 
him depart; because it is better that it be so, rather than sacrifice 
broad and general principles for the accommodation of individuals. 
In all this trial of your faith and patience, take firm hold of the fol- 
lowing resolutions :—Ist, I will never be offedded ; 2d, I will never 
have my own way; 3d, Wherein I see that I am wrong (and I will 
try to understand my errors), 1 will withont delay triumph over my- 
self, and enjoy the luxury of frankly and fully acknowledging my 
error; 4th, I will never reply ;—if any individual says an unadvised 
thing in il] humor by way of finding fault, I will pass it over for the 
time at least, if necessary teke aoehiet opportunity to speak with him; 
Sth, I will never write notes in reply to unkind notes, and never expose 
beyond the little circle who may be concerned in loco, any notes or 
letters written in an unkind, criminating spirit. If an explanation is 
advisable, better spend days to gain the advantages of a personal in- 
terview than write a single line. Writing in reply is one of the thou- 
sand cases in which we are strongly tempted to do good in a bad way, 
and to make things right tn the wrong way. Missionaries must 
learn to ‘ hold still,’ until light is made to bear upon all eides of the 
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subject before them, and until time and patience have matured their 
judgment. A little haste may ruin themselves, and throw such bar- 
riers in the way of the cause as may not be removed for many years. 

‘Our experience and observation lead us to be very jealous lest 
teaching, preaching, or writing in English, should draw our attention 
frown the natives, or hinder us from giving our whole time and strength 
to the acquisition of the language, and preaching Christ in the mar- 
kets and trom house to house, as well as in our chapels. The great 
liead of the church has, we conceive, sent us to the heathen, and to 
them we have consecrated our ali, not wishing to leave our work 
until we leave the world.” 


2. Schools for the education of Chinese girls.—The following 
communication is from the pen of a Christian lady, who for a few 
years back has been engaged in educating Chinese girls. Brief as 
the paper is, it will not fail to direct attention to a subject, which 
hitherto has been almost entirely neglected. ‘The character and con- 
dition of this part of our race in China are very imperfectly known to 
the people of Christendom. Could the females of Europe and Ame- 
rica witness the universal degradation of their sex in ‘the Celestial 
Empire,’ proudly and impiously so styled, ways and means would 
speedily be devised to shed light on these benighted minds. We 
heartily recommend the following paragraphs to their perusal :— 


“Jt is desirable that the attention of Christian ladies should be 
directed iu a greater degree to the females of China, to pray more 
carnestly to the Lord for them, and in every possible way to endeav- 
or to teach them the knowledge of salvation by Jesus Christ. It is 
melancholy to view so large an empire given to idolatry. In attempts 
to turn it to Christ, female instruction should not be undervalued ; 
females have a great influence both upon the morals and the politics 
of anation. Youth are generally under the superintendance of the 
female sex. But how ill qualified is the Chinese woman for this or 
any moral duty! She is acquainted with no revelation from her 
Maker, as the standard of duty, and by which she can form her 
principles. She does not know the Redeemer who came to deliver 
from sin and from condemnation. A kind, heavenly Father is not 
the object of her faith and worship, but dumb idols which cannot 
help. She is under the influence of debasing fears and superstitions, 
and emphatically ‘ without God aud without hope in the world.’ I 
have witnessed compinies of Chinese women collected together, but 
seldom for wise or benevolent purposes. I have visited sick beds 
and death beds; but those women were not acquainted with the 
consoling word and promises of God, to render the former more 
easy, or to enlighten the latter with a ray of hope for the future. 
Contrasted with thein, what comforts and consolation du Christian 
females possess ! 

‘¢ [tis an important question, what can be done for the improve- 
ment of the circumstances of Chinese females in the present state of 
China Proper? There are systems of exclusion and seclusion there, 
which prevent at present much being actually attempted for their 
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improvement. Moreover the sex is generally and greatly despised. 
Very few females in China can either. read or write. 

* Ju a missionary station without China Proper, it has been pleas- 
ing to witness for some years the gradual decline of prejudice against 
female education. ‘The first attempts to obtain girls for instruction 
were unsuccessful. At present there are severil schools in which 
children are reading Christian books exclusively. ‘Fhe books 
taught are Dr. Milne’s tract, Dialogue between Two Friends, one a 
convert to Christianity, and the other a heathen; and tracts by Mr. 
Collie and Mr. Medhurst, containing chiefly statements of Christian 
doctrines. ‘The chief result of these schools at present is a decline 
of prejudice in the minds of children and people. As yet no con- 
verting influence has been perceived; but the Lord will bless his 
word, and instruction given out of it In due season. 

‘It is consoling and cheering to the hearts of all who now labor 
for their good, resting on the sure word of promise, to anticipate the 
time when idolatry and the kingdom of Satan will be overthrown in 
China; when the system of seclusicn will be done away, and when 
the Chinese female will bear her part in society, and be ready to 
devote her enlightened mind and her sanctified talents, to the glory 
of the Savior who has redeemed her. 

*€ May God pour down upon his people a epirit of prayer on their 
behalf, and send laborers into this field, influenced by the love of 
Christ, and wholly given up to his cause, not counting their lives dear 
unto them that they may advance it; and may Christian female in- 
struction keep pace with all the other improvements of the age.” 


POTD IPP Fe Pe - 


Aer. V. Literary intelligence: Foreign presses in China; Poetry 
of the Chinese, §c.; Contribution to an Historical Sketch of the 
Romanists at Macao; and the Anglochinese Kalendar for 1834. 


1. European presses in China.—W ith respect to the foreign presses 
in China, but few changes worthy of notice have taken place during 
the last twelve months. ‘The Honorable Company’s press continues in 
operation at Macao, being chiefly employed, we believe, with Mr. 
Medhurst’s Dictionary of the Fubkeén dialect. ‘The Albion press, 
which was interdicted last June by Porti-zuese authority in Macao, 
has been removed to Canton, and is at present employed on a 
commercial guide. ‘The oldest press in Canton, which has sent forth 
six volumes of the ‘ Register,’ has not only maintained its own 
ground, but has united with itself that of the late ‘Courier’ ‘This 
latter paper was discontinued early last summer ; and the ‘ Register,’ 
since the commencement of the current year, has appeared every 
week, instead of semi-monthly as formerly. Our own establish- 
ment continues in statu quo, except somé small additions to the 
funts of types, which in Chinese words will enable us to mark the 
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intonations, &c. Thus in the course of the year, five printing estab- 
lishments have been reduced to four, one of which is in Macao, and 
three in Canton. There are also two lithographic presses in Canton ; 
at Macao, and connected with the college of St. Joseph, there is also 
a Portuguese press, which is furnished with a font of Chinese mo- 
vable types. From these presses several small publicatious have been 
issued during the year. 


2. Onthe Poetry of the Chinese (from the Royal Asiatic Soc. 
Transactions,) to which are added translations and dctached 
thi By John Francis Davis, Fr. r. s., &c., president for the East 

udia Company in China. Macao, 1834; pp. 199, octavo. 

In a prefatory note to this little volume, Mr. Davis says: ‘‘ Several 
applications for the Treatise on Poetry, which could not be supplied 
im this country, led to the reprint (without publication), of a 
limited number of copies: and the unusual facilities afforded by the 
nadia of a font of Chinese types, occasioned some additions 

eing made at the close of the original work.” These consist of 
extracts from an unpublished journal of the Ambassy to Peking in 
1816; extracts from the historical romance of the San Kw, or Three 
States ; notes on homicides; and stanzas on the cave of Camoens. 


3. Contribution to an Historical Sketch of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Macao; and the domestic and foreign relations of Ma- 
cao. By A. L., Kot. Canton; 1834. pp. 53, duodecimo. 

Both this and the work of Mr. Davis, we hope soon to bring more 
fully before the readers of the Repository. We regret that in both’ 
these cases only a ‘limited’ number of copies have been printed. 


4. The Anglochinese Kalendar for the year of the Christian era, 
1834 : corresponding to the year of the Chinese cycle era 4471, or 
the 3let year of the 75th cycle of sixty; being the 14th year of the 
reign of Uaoukwang. Printed at the Albion Press, Canton, pp. 36. 

This work, the first of the kind ever printed in China, has appear- 
ed regularly for three successive years: the edition for 1832 wus 
accompanied by a Companion ; but the number of copies being small, 
they were all soon disposed of, and none can now be obtained. ‘To 
supply this deficiency the compiler has undertaken a ‘Commercial 
Guide,’ which will be published in the course of the summer, and 
befure the business of the eusuing season will commence. 


Arr. VI. Journal of Occurrences: Visit of Governor [oo and 
others to the foreign factories; the hoppo’s lady.; new fooyuen: 
military reviews ; the tall soldier ; death of prisoners; remains of 
chancellor Le. Peking; recall of Governor Le; death of a 
Burman ambassador. 


May Ist. In continuing this part of our work, we propose to arrange ia frie 
occurrences which come under our notice, in chronological order, and then 
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add the latest ond moat interesting items which appear in the Gazettes, subjoining 
any other facts which come to our knowledge and are worthy of notice concern- 
ing China and the adjacent countries. Could such a record of events be made 
tolerably complete, it would aid our readers very much in their endeavors to ac- 
quire a correct knowledge of the present condition of the Chinese empire, and the 
neighboring countries.—The month has commenced with a quiet state of public 
affairs, and the season promises fair for the husbandman, than which nothing is 
more agreeable to the Chinese community. In some parts of the city there is 
much sickness, especially among the poor ; and we hear that there have been a few 
cases of smali-pox in neighboring villages. Vaccination at the hong-merchants' 
public hall is continued as usual by Hequa. A report has been current to-day that 
governor Loo will visit the factory of the Honorable Company to-morrow. 

Suturday, May 2d. Visit of the Goveraor, &c. Foreigners residing at Canton 
rarely have an opportunity of seeing the high provincial officers, and are the more 
desirous therefore of improving any such opportunity, when it does occur. The 
rulers of this land stand aloof, far above the common people, who seldom see their 
* political fathers’ except in state, and are then wont to look up to them with great 
awe and veneration. There has becn only now and then a governor, or any other 
officer of high rank, who has deigned to visit the foreign factorics. For several 
years no such visit has been paid, except that of Choo, the late fooyuen, who 
three years ago came to wreak his vengeance on the hong-merchants and lin- 
guists, because they had allowed a few feet of earth to be added to the Com- 
peny'’s garden, without the express permission of the emperor. 

Nine o'clock was the hour (according to rumor) for the Governor to make his 
appearance. Long before that time, the gate of the factory was thrown open, and 
a@ narrow strip of scarle? cloth hung over it, and two lictors stationed near to gnard 
the entrance. All the members of the Factory, except an individual or two, being 
absent from Canton, the hong-merchants and linguists had made preparation for 
the reception of hisexcellency, and had fitted up the principal hall with chairs in 
the Chinese style, and in an adjoining room had spread a table in the European 
manner. All things being thus in readiness, a few vaporing runners from the hup- 
po’s office, whether by order or instigation of others we cannot tell, undertook to 
make themselves masters of the rooms of the factory, and rudely closed one door 
after another, asserting that no foreigner could be permitted to see the ‘great men.’ 
But they had already carried themselves too high, and the gentlemen of the Fac- 
tory with a better grace than humor (which, however, was most pardonable and 
well befitting such an occasion), soon directed them to their proper stations down 
stairs. All was now quiet till past 1 o’clock, when the sound of the gong and 
the cry of heralds, (not unlike the howling of dogs,) announced the approach of 
an officer. This was the tseangkeun, or general-commandant of the city of Cun- 
ton, a Tartar officer of high rank. He was borne by four men in a sedan, and was 
accompanied by a small retinue, consisting of servants, soldiers, and pelty officers. 
These were all Tartars, and most of them were from the north of China. A son 
of Mars with a heavy gong (for no druin and fife are found here among the milita- 
ry) led the van; next came two men with large bambons, followed by four others 
bearing chains in their hands, and these by others with whips; then came two of- 
ficers riding on ponies, and behind them wasa kind of standard-bearer earring in 
his hands a lo-san, in shape resembling a parasol, but very high and broad ; then 
followed other officers and soldiers, and close after them Hafungah, the general. 
Most of the company were unarmed ; a few carried spears, and soine had swords, 
nist of which were wooden! As soon as the General reached the Factory, he step- 
ped from his sedan, and ascended to the hall. Being acquainted with one of the 
senior hong-merchants, he called him upstairs and entered with hin into brisk 
conversation, while waiting for the Governor and other officers. 

At length a lieutenant-general arrived, and the hong-merchant retired. Next 
came the hoppo, and shortly after another lieutenant-general. These three offi- 
cers were alao Tartars, as were most of their attendants. While waiting for the 
Governor,they took their seats in the verandah, and sat opposite to each other, two 
sgainst two, leaving the highest seat on the left vacant. No one sat in their pre- 
sence, or spoke with them ; they noticed no one, or any object except a camera 
obscura which stood near them. It was now near three o'clock, when the Go- 
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vernor's approach was announced. Like all the others, he was borne ina sedan, 
carried by eight men, which was twice the number allowed to either of'the others ; 
and his whole train was nearly in the sane proportion. When his excellency 
came in front of the factories, the soldiers which had preceded hiin opened to the 
right and left in two lines and knelt as he passed. From his sedan, he was carri- 
ed in an open chair to the head of the stairs, where the Hoppo stood waiting to 
receive him. This ceremony was performed on the part of the latter officer, by 
bending the knee, and raising and extending both hands nearly in the attitude of 
supplication, while the Governor but slightly bent the knee and extended both 
his hands to support and raise himnp. Then, the Governor leaning on the arm 
ofa friend, they moved through the hall into the verandah, when the three mili- 
tary officers advanced, and each in his turn saluted his excellency much in the 
same way that the Hloppo had done. The next point was to determine who should 
move firat to the seats. They finally moved nearly all together ; but when there, 
a more difficult question was to determine who should sit first and in the highest 
place. The Governor insisted that the General, as all the others had declined, 
should occupy the left hand seat, the place of honor, and he himself be consider- 
ed ax the host. ‘To this the Tartar yielded. 

When finally seated, which was no very easy or speedy matter, as each was 
careful not to incline faster than the others, they appeared unreserved, faniilier, 
and talkative. The Governor was rather tall and stout, but there was nothing to 
distiguish his face from that of any other Chinese. In the appearance of the 
General there was nothing Chinese ; his face was narrow and thin, his nose aqui- 
line, and his person tall and spare. The two lieutenants were fine portly looking 
men. But in the dimensions of his beard, and the appearance of having been 
well fed, no one present equaled the ‘Grand Hoppo.’ They were all aged, and 
the Governor and General not less than sixty. They wee railier plainly and very 
similarly dressed, in a dark flowered silk robe, worn over snother which was longer 
and ofa lighter blue. On the breast and back, war a brilliant piece of esnbroi- 
dery which was wrought into tigers and other national emblems indicative of 
dignity. Their caps were surmounted with buttons ; those of the Governor and 
General were of a bright red stone, the badge of the highest rank in China. Some 
of their caps were ornainented with a peacock’s feather. The first thing that 
followed their being seated was a refreshment of birdsnests’ soup, presented by 
one of the hong-merchants. Then was exhibited a curious scene of washing 
faces. Teaand pipes followed; the Governor all the time making free use of his 
snuff-box. The party now rose and walked to the side of the verandah which 
faces the river,and the Hopp» in right good humor pointed out to the others the 
breach which had been mide in the garden by his worthy colleague Chon, in 
1231. From the garden they turned their attention to the dining-hall, and took 
their scats around the table, much to the amusement of themselves and others. 
Their use of knives and forks, instead of ‘chopsticks,’ was not the most graceful ; 
one took a slice of cake npon his fork, and not comprehending the advantages 
of a knife, held it up and nibbled it intrue Knickerbocker style ; another mistcok 
his sancer for a plate and went on accordingly. Butthe repast was soon finish- 
ed They then walked to the large hall and took a lonk at the portraits of George 
the Fourth and of Lord Amherst, and forthwith descending the stairs, entered 
their sedans, and the visit ended. 

Such were the chicf particulars of the visit of these ‘great men’ to the foreign 
factories. All that we witnessed on the occasion did not serve in the least to 
heighten our ideas of the intelligence, enterprise, ar energy of these high function- 
arics. There was nothing business like in their appearance or deportment, and 
the impression was left strong on the mind of many of the epectators that the 
official duties of these inen must devolve chiefly on their servants. Enterprise 
and activity are qualities lightly esteemed in a Chinese officer, whose path of duty 
js 80 perfectly marked ont before him that no scope is left for any highminded, 
public spirited, enterprising men; each and all of them, whatever may be their 
inclination or genius, must be contented to become mere imitators. It is sad in- 
deed to think that twenty-six millions of human beings are under the anthority of 
a man like him who now governs the two provinces of Kwangtung and K wangse ; 
‘for though a mild and well disposed person, yet what hepe is there that he can or 
will reform the multifarious abuses in the lower offices throughout these provinces? 
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What hope is there that any attempts toenlighten the public mind, diffuse use- 
ful knowledge, or introduce any of the improvements of the age, will meet the 
approbation and support of such aman? His opinion of foreigners was fully 
expressed last suznmer in a public document, wherein he declared that the 
“ foreigners are naturally crafty and deceitful.’’ That proclamation, like many 
others even more disgraceful,was sent forth to the people to be read in their streets 
and their market-places, thus sanctioning by the highest authority of the land, 
save that at Peking, the scorn, the contempt, and the distrust which too many 
of the natives of Canton have long cherished towards foreigners. 

Monday, 4th. The hoppo's lady. It has been rumored to-day that the hoppo's lady 
came yesterday incognito to see the foreign factories. At what hour, or from what 
point her ladyship took her view, we do not know. Probably she did not enter the 
factories, for suck a step would at once have given notoriety to the visit, and 
attracted crowds of the populace. Such visits are few and far between. We 
know one instance, in which a lady of sume distinction, {wo or three years ago, 
paid a visit to the factories ; she was from the north on a visit to Canton : accom- 
panied by a female friend, and two or three female servants, she set out in her se- 
dan, reached the door of the factory, ascendcd the stairs, entered the sitting-room, 
examined its furniture, (particularly its mirrors, tables, and sidebvard,) and then 
after seating herself for a few moments on one of the sofas, descended the stairs 
and retired in the saine manner that she came. She had small feet, (so says our 
informant,) was well habited, and appeared easy and gentee] in her manners. 

Friday, %h. Ke, the new fooyuen. Late last evening it was reported here that 
Ke Kung, the new fooyven had arrived in the vicinity of the Fah te(Hwa-te), and 
would make his entrance into the provincial city to-day. Elis boat passed the fac- 
tories about noon, and at 2 o'clock ‘he ascended the shore’ under a salute of three 
guns, and was received by the Governor, the General-commandant, and other 
officers, with the usual honors due to his rank. For four years, Ke has held the 
office of fooyuen in the province of Kwangse, aul bas come hither with a good 
reputation for probity and firmness ; he is about sixty years of age ; has long been 
employed in the service of the government; and at one time held the office of 
censor in Peking. He is a native of the province of Shanee. 

Monday, 12th On receiving the seals of his office, three days ago, Ke Kung, the 
fooyuen, entered immediately upon the duties of his new station. Yesterday, he 
received the congratulations of the inferior local officers and of the principal 
native merchants of Canton, and wentin person to pay his respects to the gods 
of his country. His idolatry is set forth in very plain terms in the Canton Court 
Circular of yesterday. We give a shprt extract that our readers may judge of 
it for themselves :—‘ The fooyuen went out aon in the morning and repaired 
to the holy temple of Confucius ; to'the temple of the military god, Ib wanfortsse : 
to the temple of the divine moralist hla to the temple of the Dragon 
King, the god of the Sea; to the temple of Teén How, or ‘ Heaven's Queen ;' to 
the temple of the god of the city, Chinghwang ; to the temple of the yod of the 
Wind ; to the temple of the god of Fire; on the altars ofeach of which he 
burned incense.”” Such is the announcement in the Court Circular. 

From having thus visited eight temples in one morning, and propitiated the 
gods of peace and war; of the land and the sea ; of the wind and the fire, he 
wishcs, it would appear, to be considered a religious man. He worshiped his 
deceased fellow-creatures, men and women ; but, in Canton, no! not inall China, 
could he find an altar to the God that made him, the Creator of the universe. 
Yet the Chinese are a sagacious, wise people enough, in this world's affairs ; and 
he of whom we now speak is not one of the ignorant vulgar, but a Chinese philo- 
sopher and magistrate of the land. This is “natural religion.’ But is this so ra- 
tional and excellent as to make “revealed religion”’ unnecessary ? Say, ye deists, 
who rob tbe Bible, and falsely call the knowledge thence derived your own. 

Monday, 19th. Military reviews. Gov Loo set out this evening on a tour 
for the purpose of inspecting the imperial troops in the northern departments 
of this province near the Meiling; from hence he expects to go to Shaouking. 
The fuoyuen and other officers came and took lenve of him at Te#ntsze Matow, 
the landing-place, where his excellency embarked a little before sunset. The 

bua t prepared for his reception was plain, bul neatly fitted up aud ornauicnted 
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with various insignia of his rank and office. The number of officers, which 
composed his retinue, was small, being no more than six, exclusive of those who 
belonged to his domestic establishment. Itieexpected that he will be absent 
several weeks, and visit Macuo before his return to Canton. 

In the Chinese government there is a great deal of visiting officially. Officers 
frequently assemble and proceed from place to place in state, which keeps them 

erpetually before the people. This morning, his excellency ruse at an early 
bias as usual, and in order to be in readiness for his tour, proceeded immediately 
tu the fooyuen's; joined in the trial of five men for robbery ; sentenced them to 
immediate death : requested the death-warrant, received it and cut off the men's 
heads before breakfast. Of these five human beings, whose lives were thus de- 
stroyed by the law, no more notice is taken in the Court Circular than if thy 
had been dogs 

The tall saath: A mnilitary officer from one of the most eastern departments of 
this province recently arrived in this city, and brought with him a soldier seven 
chih (ur cubits) high. The chih is 14g English ivches. Governor Loo having 
heard of Woo Keuntse (thiais the name of the soldier), ordered him yesterday to 
come to his palace ; he did so; and his excellency gave him a button for his cap, 
two pieces of cloth, and ten dollars in money ; he gave the same sum likewise to 
the pa-tsung, or sub-lieutenant, who brought the soldier to the city. —This item 
of intelligence is taken from one of the slips of red paper which are circulated 
with the Canton Court Circular, or Yuenpaou. The following fact is also from 
the same source, and wae received at the same time with the preceding. 

Deuth of prisuners. it is reported that of five hundred bandittiin the prisons 
in Nan-Shaou, three hundred have recently sickened and died. Vun-Shkaou 
includes the departments of Nanheung and Shaouchow in the northern part of 
this province. , 

Thursday, 22d. The remains of chancellor Le. The ling keto, or remains of the 
late literary chancellor of Canton, who hanged himself a few months ago, were 
carried out of the city and sent on their way to his native district in the pro- 
vince of Kweichow. They were attended by the fooyuen, who accompanied 
them beyond the eastern gate, todo thein honor. Itis strange that the material- 
ists of Ciiina employ the words ling kew, an encofiined soul or spirit, to denote 
the mortal remains of a huinan being. 


Peaine.—The death of a Burman envoy at the court of Taonkwang, the recall 
of the late Gov. Le and his associate Lew Yungkmy from banishment ; and the 
death of the late third minister Footseun, who died aged 86, are the most 
interesting items of news which we have to notice in the Gazettes. It is con- 
jectured by some Chinese in Canton that Le will be again placed in authority. 

Death of the Burman envoy. It isa law of China, that official people shall 
always quote the law according to which they act; in pursuance of which the 
Le Poo, or Board of Rites, say, it is their duty to report the event and 
solicit the imperial compassion. It devolves on the Board of Public Works to 
provide a coffin. The Board of Revenue must give a piece of red satin and two 
pieces of white cloth, five cubits long. The Nuy Koor Privy Counci! must deter- 
mine on the form of sacrificial prayer. The sacrificial utensils must be provided 
from the Kwangluh temple. The incense and candles and paper offerings, must 
be supplied from the Taeching temple. And froin the Hungloo temple, one offi- 
cer must be deputed to read the sacrificial prayer, and another be sent to the 
envoy's dwelling to off-r sacrifice. This ia the law or rule when a wuehw6 
kungsze, ‘foreign nation’s tributary envoy, dies at Peking. 

The name of the deceased was .VYetnewyaykungnayata. Into how many parts 
this long name should be divided; or whether divided at all, the Chinese cha- 
racters do not indicate. He wae third commissioner. Flis two seniors do net 
wish to carry his remains back to Burmah, and therefore the board ask the emper- 
or whether he may be interred in a piece of ground belonging to the Mobanimed- 
an post-house outside the Chaouyang gate, and whether they may give to the 
funeral 300 taels of silver, as the late emperor Keaking did to that of a Cochin- 
chinese ambassador, who died at Peking. and a Siamese envoy who died at 
Cautun. ‘Fhe principal Burnian envoy 6 nam. is Me:mayatoukeosing. 
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Ant. 1. The state religion of China; objects of the governmental 
worship ; the ministers or priests, and the preparation r quired 
for their service ; sacrifices, offerings, and ceremontes ; ani pe- 
nalttes for informality. 


Tue Chinese have no generic term for religion. The word keao, 
which means to teach, or the thiugs taught, doctrine or instruction, is 
indeed applied by them to the religious sects of Taou and Budha, us 
well as to the ethical sect of Confucius. And they apply this same 
word also to Mohammedaus and Christians. But they do not apply 
it to the state religion; for that does not consist of doctrines wh ch 
are to be taught, learned, and believed ; but of rites and ceremonies. 
It is entirely a ‘b6dily service,’ which however tacitly implies the 
belief of some opinions ; though to have correct opinions, accordi ig 
to some prescribed rule or articles of faith, forms no part of the 
system. The state religion, as practiced by the Court at Peking and 
by the provincial governments, is contained in the code of laws, 
culled Ta Tsing Hwuy-teén, and in the 7a Tsing Leuh-le, under the 
head /e, rules of propriety and decorum or rites and ceremonies, and in 
the subordinate division ¢se-sze, sacrifices aud offerings. From these two 
works we shall briefly specify, 1, the persons or things to whom these 
sacrifices are presented, or the objects of governmental worship; 2, 
the ministers or priests, who offer these sacrifices, and the preparation 
required of them for the performance of this religious service ; 3, the 
sacrifices and offerings, the tines of presenting them, and the cere- 
Monies accompanying them; aud 4, the penalues for informality, or 
defective performance of the state religion. 

First, we ure to speak concerning the objects of worship, or tlings 
to which sacrifices are oTered. ‘These are cehifly things, although 
persons are also included, The state sacrifices are divided into three 
classes ; first, the ta sze, or great sacrifices; second, the chung sze, or 
medium sacrifices; and third, the seavu sze, or little sacrifices. ‘These 
Jast are also denominated Aiun sze, the crowd or herd of sacrifices ; 
the wort kean, ‘a Hock of sheep, being used as a youn of multitude. 
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In the following list, the Ist, 2d, 3d, ind 4th are the objects, or classes 
of objects, to which the great sacrifices are offered; from the 5th to 
the 13th are those to which the medium sacrifices are offered; thoee 
of she 14th and onward, bave right only to the little sacrifices. 

1. Teén, the heaveus or sky. ‘This object of worship is other- 
wise called the azure heavens; and Awang kung yu, ‘ the imperial 
concave expanse.’ 

2. Te, the earth. This, like the heavens, is dignified with the 
epithet imperial. 

3. Tae meaou, ‘the greattemple’ of ancestors. This title is used 
to include all the tablets contained therein dedicated to the manes, or 
shades of the deceased emperors of the present dynasty. This triad 
of titles, teén, te, tae meaou, always placed together on a level in re- 
spect of dignity ai the grand sacrifices, are also worshiped apart. -- 
The tines or columns of Chinese characters, being read from top to 
bottom, dignity is always denoted by the height of the title; which 
corresponds in some degree to our use of capital letters. luferiority 
of rank or dignity is marked by the title being placed one or more 
characters lower. Heaven, earth, and ancestors, as objects of wor- 
ship and of equal rank and dignity, are placed on a level, and 
one or more characters higher than other objects, as the sun, moon, 
stars, &&c. An idea of this may be conveyed to the reader, by the po- 
sition uf the words in lines, thus :— 

Heaven, Earth, Ancestors, 
Sun, Moon, Stars. &c. 

4. Shay tseth, the gods of the land and grain; these are the 
special patrons of each existing dynasty, and are generally located 
in the fourth place. 

5. Jeih, the sun, called also ta ming, the ‘ great light. 

6. Yue, the moon, called also yay ming, the ‘ night light.’ 

7. Tseén tae te wang, the manes of the emperors and kings of 

former ages. 

8. Seén sze Kungtsze, the ancient master, Confucius. 

9. Seén nung, the ancient patron of agriculture. 

10. Scen tsan, the ancient patron of the manufacture of silk. 

Lt. Z' én skin, the gods of heaven. 

12. Te ke, the gods of the earth. 

13. Tae suy, the god of the passing year. 

14. Seénc, the ancient patron of the healing art; together with 
choo jin kwet che tse, the innumerable ag of deceased philan- 
thropists, faithful statesmen, eminent scholars, martvrs to virtue, dvc. 

15. Sing shin, the stars, are sometimes placed next after the sun 

aud moon. 


16. Yun, the clouds. 7 
17. Yu, the rain. ‘These atmospheric divinities are 
18. Fung, the wind. usually placed in one column. 


19. Luy, the thunder. 
20. Woo yd, the five great mountains of China, 
91. Sze hac, the four seas; i. c. all the waters of the ucean. 
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22. Sze tun, the four rivers. 
23. Ming shan, fainous hills. 
24. T'a chuen, great streams of water. 
25. Ke tah, military flags and banners, 
26. T'aou-loo che Shin, the god of the Road, where an army must 
pass, 
7. Ho-paou che Shin, the god of Cannon. 
28. Mua Shin, gods of the Gate. 
29. Huw-too che Shin, the queen goddess of the Ground. 
30. Pith keth, the north pole, &c., Sc. 


From this specimen it is apparent that in the Chinese state religion, 
the material universe, as a whole and in detail, is worshiped; and 
that subordinate thereto, they have gods celestial and terrestrial, and 
ghosts infernal ; that they worship the work of their own hands, not 
only as images of persons or things divine, but human workman- 
ship for earthly purposes, as in flags and banners, ana destructive 
caunon. That the material universe is the object of worship appears 
not only from the names of those several parts which have been 
given above; but also from other circumstances. Thus the imperial 
high-priest, when he worships heaven, wears robes of azure color, in 
allusion to the sky. When he worstliips the earth, his robes are yel- 
low to represent the clay of this earthly clod. When the sun is 
the object, his dress is red; and fur the moon, he wears a pale white. 
The kings, nobles, and centenary of official hierophants wear their 
court dresses. ‘The altar on which to sacrifice to heaven is round, 
to represent heaven; this is expressly said. The altar on which 
the sacrifices to the earth are laid, is square; whether for the same 
wise reason or not, is not affirmed. The “ prayer-boards,” or chuh- 
Jan, are of various colors for the same reason as the emperor’s robes. 
n the worship of the heavens, an azure ground with vermilion Jet- 
ters is used; in the worship of earth, a yellow ground is used with 
black characters ; for the worship of ancestors, a white ground is 
required with black characters; for the suu, a carnation with ver- 
milion characters; and for the moon, a white ground with black 
characters. 

We proceed now to the second part of our subject, and notice the 
sacred persons who perform the rites of sacrifice. The priests of 
the Chinese state religion are the emperor himself, who is the high 
priest, the ‘pontifex maximus,’ and subordinate to him, the kings, 
nobles, statesmen, and pih kwan (as they phrase it), the centenary or 
crowd of civil and military officers. ‘lhe joo keaau, or sect of philo- 
sophers, monopolize both the civil and sacred functions. At the grand 
stute worship of nature, neither priests nor women are admitted ; 
and it is only when the sacrifice to the patroness of silk manufac- 
tures takes piace by itself, that the empress and the several grades 
of imperial concubines, princesses, &c., may take a p-rt, 

It is required of the Chinese hierophants, that they be free from any 
recent legal crime, and not i mourning fer the dead. Mor the fest 
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order of sacrifices they are required to prepare themselves by 
ablutions, a change of garments, a vow, and a fast of three days. 
During this space of time they must occupy a clean chamber, 
and abstain, 1, from judging criminals ; 2, from being present at a 
feast ; 3, from listening to music ; 4, from cohabitation with wives or 
concubines ; 5, from inquiries about the sick ; 6, from) muurning for 
the dead ; 7, from wine; and 8, froin eating onions, leeks, or garlic. 
*‘ For,” says the annotator, “sickness and death defile, while ban- 
quetine aod feasting dissipate the mind, and unfit it for holding 
communion with the gods.” 

The victims sacrificed and the things offered, form our third topic. 
The animal or bloody sacrifices for heaven and earth are divided into 
the four following classes: 1, A heifer, or neto tsze, ‘a cow’s child;’ 
2, a bullock, or new foo, ‘a cow’s father ;’ 3, oxen generally; 4, 
sheep or pigs. The things offered are chiefly silks, on which we do 
not dwell. ‘The Greeks sacrificed the ox, hog, sheep, kid, cock, and 
goose. The victims were to be ‘sana et integra.’ ‘The different 
deities had their proper victims. Jupiter, an ox five years old. Nep- 
tune, a black bull, a hog and aram. Minerva, a heifer and an ewe. 
Esculapius, a she-goat and a cock.” The Chinese also require that 
the victims should be whole and sound, and they prefer an azure- 
black color. For the grand sacrifices the victims are to be purified 
nine decades or cleansed ninety days; for the medium classes, 
three decades; and for the herd or flock of sacrifices, one de- 
cade, or ten days. We do not perceive any ceremonies connected 
with killing the victims. ‘There are no wreaths or garlands as there 
were among the Greeks, nor as among the Jews any sprinkling of 
blood, particularly mentioned. The victims seem to be simply 
butchered the day before they are to be offered and dressed, we 
rather think, ready to be distributed (after being laid on the altar) 
amoung the hungry participators of the ése fuk jow, ‘the sacrificial 
blessed flesh,’ which the civil and military priesthood will no doubt 
relish after a three days’ fast. The times of sacrifice are specified 
as follows :—those to heaven are offered on the day of the winter 
solstice ; those to earth, on the day of the summer solstice; and the 
others at regularly appointed tines, which it ig not important to detail 
in this sketch. 

The ceremonies of this grand worship of nature, this ‘ natural 
religion,’ consist in bowing, kneeling, and knocking the head against 
the ground, or in Chinese, pae, keeet, kow. In those sacrifices in 
which the emperor officiates in pfopria persona, he never knocks his 
head against the ground. What he requires of the greatest monarch 
on sae he will not give to the greatest, ‘supremest’ thing that 
he worships, The three kneelings and nine knockings of the head 
against the ground he turns into three kneelings and niné bows. 
The kao or the pae, i, e. the knocking or the bowing seems to make 
a waterial, or rather a feeling, difference in the estimation of His 
Majesty. 

The last topic apon whieh we proposed to remark, is the penalty 
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of informality. ‘The punishment annexed to the neylect of due prepa- 
ration, imperfect victiins, &c., is either forfeiture of salary for a month 
or longer, or a specified aumber of blows with the bamboo, which can 
be avoided by the payment of a very small sum of money. ‘There 
is not the least allusion to any displeasure of the things or beings wor-. 
shiped. There is nothing to be feared but man’s wrath; nothing but 
a forfeitare or a fine.. The fines in these cases are rated according 
to the number of blows adjudged to the delinquent. But while such 
is the easy penalty of these philosophical legislators and hierophants 
in cases where they themselves offend, the case is far different if 
any of the common people presume to arrogate the rizht of wor- 
shiping heaven and announcing their affuirs thereto, or of lighting 
lamps to the seven stars of Ursa Major, &c.; they shall be punished, 
bona fide, with 80 blows or stranguiation. For the state religion, 
and the objects of worship proper for monarchs and philosophers, 
are not to be desecrated and dishonored by vulgar adoration. Ye 
vulgar plebeians, go and worship things suited to your station; ar- 
rogate not the right of worshiping the supteme powers ! 

Thus we have given a sketch of the state religion of China; and 
though incomplete, yet it is faithful so far as it goes. And in view 
of the whole subject we would say one word to the Deist, the Ro- 
inanist, the Conformist, and the voluntary Christian of the western 
world. To the Deist we say, Look at Chinese deism. Say, is it 
such as you approve? Or does it require some revelation, di- 
rect or indirect, to set it right? ‘T’o the Romanist we say, If you may 
worship departed saints or worthies, or pray to either with the 
greater or lesser prayer, why may not the Chinese and pagan do the 
same? ‘lo the Conformist we say Look at your state religion and 
state establishments. Will you advise us to conform in the event 
of our filling an official station? Shall we obey the majority? Shall 
we submit to the throne? Or shall we be dissenters in China? To 
the voluntary Christian we say, Rejoice and be grateful; adore and 
bless Jehovah, your Maker, your Father, your Savior, and your Friend, 
for the revelation of himself which he has sent and induced you to 
receive. And since the grant is universal, and the fast command of 
Jesus binding on oil his servants, use the means which he gives you, 
te diffuse the knowledge of the Lord throughout the whole extent of 
creation. 
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Art. II. Character of Chinese historical works ; inducements to 
study them; their mythological accounts ; vagueness of thrir 
early records; accounts of the middle und latter ages: summary 
of the principal historians. 


No other nation can boast of so long a succession of histotians as 
the Chinese. From the time of Contacits, who was born about B. ec. 
550, and first collected the ancient records and formed them into a 
history, tu dhe present, every ave has had its historians. “Nhe ugh 
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many sf them are mere transcribers or commentators, a few are found 
among them whose writings are remarkable for their originality of 
thought and purity of diction. We are not to expect from them a 
minute and connected detail of evests, for no Chinese historians ever 
studied this; but they have supplied us with rich and various mate- 
rials for composing a history of one of the first nations that existed, 
and tracing its progress from a very ancient period down to our own 
times. ‘The dry details, and the embellished translations of Chinese 
historical works, given us by the Jesuits can not be very inviting to 
the general reader; nor can any cursory remarks be considered as 
satisfactory in this enterprising age. But a wide field is here opened 
for the researches of the historian. The author who would furnich a 
good history of Chiua, must wade through more than a thousand 
volumes of native works, in selecting from which, no small degree of 
critical skill and accuracy will be required. This at first thought 
might seem a Herculean task ; but a good Chinese scholar will go 
ever thesé volumes in a short time and fix with ease upon the leading 
events in respect to which he will wish, when writing, to consult his 
duthorities. ‘he object is worth a few years of chose study. How 
many scholars have spent their lives in studying the histories of 
Greece and Rome! How many authorities had the writer of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire to consult! And with what 
assiduity did Niebuhr apply himself to the composition of his Roman 
history! Both were amply rewarded for their labors, so far as this 
world could reward thew, but it is to be regretted that they were ene- 
mies to the saving doctrines of the Gospel, aud substituted a pagan 
fute for a Divine providence. 

As long as we are destitute of a good history of China, we shall be 
unable to form a correct opinion respecting her people. It is easy 
to laud them to the skies and to supply the deficiencies which appear 
bu their civil and social institutions by pauegyric. This has been 
the great error of most French writers. On the other hand, it is 
upjust to cry them down. As they are heathens, ignorant of God and 
unacquainted with the sublime impulse to noble actions which is fur- 
nished by the love of God, their amiable qualities are of course few 
compared with those exhibited in more favored countries; but their 
government, bad as it is, has stood the test of ages, and deserves the 
attention of every thinking man. 

We cannot sympathize with thie almext innnmerahle people, as 
Christians and philanthropists should do, unless we view them in 
their true character and condition. In vain shall we endeavor to 
sulve the problem of their long political existence, and to fiud the 
secret which has kept thein from amalgamating with other nations, if 
we do not become thoroughly acquainted with their history. The 
great wall of separation which has been drawn between them and all 
the other nations of the globe, cannot be sapped to its foundations, 
till the hidden causes of this national exclusion are discovered. ‘The 
‘Great Wall’ which she built upon her northern border, proved too 
weak a barrier agains. the inroads of her enenues: and her mumeri- 
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¢ally powerful Jand and sea forces could never put an effectual stop 
to foreign invasion; yet China maintains her exclusive systen: still: 
Even her Tartar conquerors very soon conformed to her ancient 
laws, and have been actuated by that spirit of hostility against all 
friendly intercourse with other nations, which has long characterized 
the Chinese ables The fondness for foreigners which the 
people generally exhibit, though io direct opposition to the exclusive 
system of their rulers, makes it still more surprizing that the govern- 
ment should be able to maintain that system. But we leave the solu. 
tion of this extraordinary problem to others, aud will endeavor to fol- 
low for a little while, the thread of Chinese history. 

The account given by the Chinese of the mythological era is less 
extravagant than that given by any other nation, though comprising 
according to sume writers a period of many thousands of years, like 
the Indian kulpas. In assigning a cause of the existence of the world 
they are greatly at a loss. Ignorant as they are of the true-God, they 
are carried away by their imaginations, and speak of a cause capable 
of moving inert matter by which the male and female principles, 
Yang and Yin, were called into being, while continual revolutions 
produced heaven and earth. For this they are ‘ without excuse,” 
though they never read that, ‘‘in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth;” but if, after hearing of his wondrous works, 
they deny the author of their being, the Creator of the universe, they 
will be found still more guilty at bis bar. The Roman Catholics 
hive repeatedly given them an account of the creation of the world, 
but they have rejected this reasonable doctrine with disdain, and con» 
tinue to believe in the abaurd pantheism of the yang and yin. Ia 

eography and astronomy they have condescended to be instructed by 
oreigners, but to the science of all sciences, the knowledge of the 
Divine Being, they, as a nation, have never given their attention. 

Hwae Nan-tsze, a celebrated Chinese author, discoursing upoa — 
cosmogony, says; ‘‘ Heaven was formless, an utter chaos; and the 
whole mass was wotling but confusion. Order was first produced ia 
the pure ether; out of the pure ether the universe came forth; the 
universe produced the air; the air, the milky way. When the pure 
male principle, yang, had been diluted, it formed the heavens. ‘The 
heavy. and thick parts coagulated aud formed the earth. ‘The refined 
particles united very soon, but the union of those that were thick and 
heavy went ou very slowly ; therefore the heavens came into existence 
first, and the earth afterwards. From the subtile essence of heaven 
and earth, the dual principles, yang and yin, were formed. The joint 
operation of yang and yin produced the four seasons; and the four 
seasons putting forth their generative power, gave birth to all the 
products of the earth. The warm air of the yang, being condensed, 
produced fire; and the finest parts of fire formed the suo. The cold 
air of the yin, being Jikewise condensed, produced water; and the 
finest parts of the watery substance formed the moon. By the seminal 
influence of the sun and moon, the stars were produced. Heaven 
was adorned with the sun, oioon, aud stare; the earth has received 
rain, rivers, and dust.” 
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This is perhaps the most rational theory of cosmoguny the sages of 
China have been able to furnish. The oithodox creed taken from the 
Yih King, teaches nothing but absurd materialism. ‘‘ Heaven operates, 
earth produces, and all things come into existence, &o.” Le-tsze tells 
us, that ‘all that has shape, heaven and earth included, was produced 
by something shapeless, and that the visible world was produced by 
successive revolutions.” 

The Woo Yun leih-neén Ke is still more curious in its theory. 
** When the primeval vapors and ether germinated, there was a com- 
mencement of things; heaven and earth were separated ; the male 
and female principles came into existence; the yang scattered the 
primeval ether, the yin conceived, and man was produced by their 
union, The first-born was Pwaukoo. At the approach of death, his 
body was transfurined ; his breath was changed into wind and clouds; 
his voice into thunder ; his left eye into the sun; and his right into 
the moon ; his limbs became the four regions (poles) ; his blood and 
serum, rivers; his sinews and arteries, the earth’s surface; his flesh, 
fields; his beard, the stars; his skin and bair, herbs and trees; his 
teeth and bones, metals and rocks; his fine marrow, pearls and pre- 
cious stones; his dropping sweat, rain; and the insects which stuck 
to his body became people |” 

Our readers will be weary of such nonsense, and we omit various 
other remarks of the sages respecting Pwankoo. Nor will we tres- 
piss upon their patience by giving a detatled account of this mytholo- 
gicalera. Philosophers, a little more rational, divide this period into 
ten decades, which are distinguished by the names of the emperors, 
who, they say, then ruled the world. Yet they say that China became 
at avery early period, an empire not unlike what it is at present. 
Long before the time of Adam, there were acadeinies and observa- 
tories; and the political constitution of the couutry was so well de- 
fined, and so perfect, that very little room remained for improvement ! 

We cordially agree with Yangtsze in his opinion respecting these 
remote periods, when he says, “* Who knows the affairs of remote an- 
tiquity, since no authentic records have come down to us?) He who 
examines these stories, will find it difficult to believe them, and care- 
ful scrutiny will convince him that they are without foundation. In 
the primeval ages no historical records were kept. Why then, since 
the ancient books that described those times were burnt bv the firet 
emperor of the ‘Psiu dynasty, should we misrepresent those remvute 
aves, and satisfy ourselves with vague fubles? But as everything 
(heaven aud earth excepted) must have a beginuing and a cause; it 
is clear that heaven and earth always existed, and that all sorts of 
meu and beings were produced aud endowed with their varions qua- 
lities (by that cause). But it must-have been man, who in the be- 
giuning produced ail things (on earth), and whom we may therefore 
view as the lord. [t is from him that rulers derive their dignities.” 

As long as Yanytyze endeavors to refute the opinions of others, he 
is rational, but when he would establish his own theory, he fille into 
the very same errors for which he condcums them. QO, that we mey 
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learn to prize more highly the revelation of our God, and be the more 
thankful for this precious gift, when we see the greatest philosophers, 
while left without this Divine light, groping in darkness, and able to 
utter nothing better than absurdities and contradictions ! 

On examining the writings of various Chinese philosopliers who 
have written respecting this period, we find them by no meaus tnle- 
rior to their Grecian contemporaries. But they have Jess imagini- 
tion, and therefore do not succeed so well in making the creations of 
their own fancy pass off as well founded theories. All they aim at 
in respect to style, is to express their thoughts in quaint, measured 
language, and the reader often finds no small difficulty in under- 
standing their speculations. Instead of allowing that common mor- 
tals had any part in the affairs of the world, they speak only of the 
emperors who then reigned. They represent them as the sources 
from which the whole order of thiugs emanated, and other antedilu- 
vians a8 mere puppets, who moved at the pleasure of the autocrit. 
This is truly Chinese. The whole nation is represented by the em- 
peror and absorbed in him. It is considered as the material of which 
he is the manufacturer, by whuse agency it is to be formed for use. 
If we view Chinese history trom this point, and always remember 
that this is the leading principle which pervades all the writings of 
Chinese historians, we shall be able to enter more fully into the spirit 
of their narrations. 

There is a great deal of confusion in the history of the times preced- 
ing Yaou and Shun (about 2254 s.c.). The great improvements 
made by Fuhhe, Shinnung, aud Hwangte, the first of whoin reign- 
ed about 2330 B c., precluded the possibility of any further beneficial 
changes in the government: nevertheless, Yaou was not only a re- 
former, but the founder of a new order of things! Did the deluge 
mentioned in the Shoo King sweep away the inhabitants of China, so 
that nothing but jungle covered the ground, and a few new settlers 
from the west contest the possession of the wilderness with the wild 
beasts? There was surely nothing left, when Yaou caine upon the 
stage, of the high state of civilization attributed to the nation bef-re 
the flood. They were half savages, almost entirely ignorant of the 
arts of civilized life. Yaou does not appear to have kuown that the 
people were formerly in so flourishing a state. He has to invent for 
them the necessary arts, and to goad them into the practice of them. 
Whether he is a fictitious character or not, he is represented az hav- 
ing followed those principles of government which every man of sound 
judgment must approve. His discourses to his statesmen, which awe 
doubtless the production of Confucius, are short and energetic, but so 
obscure that they often leave the reader to guess their import. Many 
p2ssages can be explained in different ways, and a look at the pon- 
derous volumes of commeuts will convince any one that the inter- 
pretation depends in a great degree upon the fancy of the reader. 
Yet from this work Chinese writers generally have copied continually, 
and they regard it to this day as containing the quintessence of all 
their wisdom. 
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‘The dynasties of Flea, Shang, and Chow, which continued from 
the time of Yaou till the year 255 w.c., are described as having been 
very similar in their leadig features. Their history, except the lat- 
ter part of the Chow dynasty, was written by the prince of literature, 
Confucius. He had surely no inventive mind; his thoughts are uni- 
firm, and his discourses always aim at the same point. Had he per- 
mitted others to think for themselves, Chinese genius, naturally vigo- 
rous, might have been as varied in its developments, as that of other 
uations; but Yaou and Shun are his constant theme, and all his phi- 
Josophical followers seem to know nobody else but Yaou and Shun. 

The mass of historical materials relating to this long period is very 
great. Many of the writers deserve more credit than their great pre- 
decessor ; they show a better acquaintance with the human heart, 
and have made their histories more interesting. But who can equal 
the peerless Confucius? We might as well expect a Tacitus to ap- 
pear in England, or a Thucydides in Germany. ‘The Chow dynasty 
occupies the attention of these writers more than any other, on ac- 
count of its longer continuance, and its having been the age of sages, 
and its greater proximity to their own time, and the change which 
succeeded it, tn the establishment of despotism on the ruins of 
feudulisin. There is certainly more that is valuable to be found in 
the Chinese records than in the annals of ancient Egypt, and to ob- 
taiu it, we are not obliged to waste our tine and patience in decipher- 
ing hieroglyphics, but may read it in a language, which with a few 
alterations iz spoken at the present time. ‘Translations wil! be sure 
to fail of expressing the beauty of the original, and will disgust the 
reader. We wish particularly to recommend for examination the 
Kwé-yu and the Yeib She, two works of high renown among the 
Chinese; the former fur its classical beauties, and the latter for the 
extensive information it gives upon every subject relating to Chinese 
history and literature. The compiler of the Yeih She hus shown an 
excellent taste; his selections from all the most celebrated ancient 
authors are very appropriate, and. throw much light upon the litera- 
ture of China. 

Che Hwangte, who 18 so generally hated by the Chinese historians, 
was endowed with a vigorous mind, and was far superior to any of 
his predecessors. But his ruling passion was a love for conquest and 
glory, to which he sacrificed the welfare of the nation. Had his 
talents and resolution been guided by better principles, he might have 
renovated China, and placed the nation. on an equality with Persia, 
Greece, or Rome. The psinces of the: Han dynasties were almost 
continually engaged in feuds. But Chinese genius was not then ex- 
tinct; it produced works which have been the wonder of all the suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘There is a surprising number of historical works, which 
narrate the events of those times with more minuteness than the best 
Grecian historians do the transactions of their country. It would re- 
quire years to peruse thens all, but the most important part of their 
contents may be found in the works of various compilers, who have 
extracted from, and abridged these orsginal writers. 
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The suceceding reigns, down to the time of the Tang dynasty, 
comprise perhaps the least interesting period of Chinese history. 
But if we have patience to trace the feuds of Greece and Rome, we 
cannot well complain of the trouble of examining the annals of China, 
which are very similar, and furnish information of at least equal 
value. A very erroneous idea has generally been entertained re- 
specting this nation. We have been led to consider them the most 
peaceful people in the world, and to suppose that they have en- 
joyed a state of almost uninterrupted tranquillity for ages. On the 
contrary, they have been as quarrelsome as any other people on earth. 
Their battles have been as sanguinary as any which history records, 
But they have excelled rather in butchering without mercy their van- 
quished enemies, and in plundering and laying waste the districts they 
have conquered, than in hard fought battles. We find, therefore, few 
examples of real heroism, but many instances of inhuman cruelty. 

‘The struggle against the Tartar hordes on the north and west he- 
came very violent during the Tang and Sung dynasties, and ended 
in the submission of the whole of China to the Mongols about a.p. 
1230. This period is highly interesting. Chinese writers have dwelt 
much upon the reigns of the emperors who held the throne during 
these times of commotion, and we find in their works abundant ma- 
terials for a history of this period. But for composing a history of 
the Mongol dynasty, we ought to have recourse to foreign helps, as the 
Chinese writers say comparatively little respecting it. They consid- 
er the family which then reigned as usurpers, sprung from the barba- 
rians who first laid waste the Celestial Empire, and then trampled 
‘the flowery nation’ under foot. Kublai, however, has his biographers 
and historians among the Chinese, but none of them equal Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveler, in the interest of their narratives. 

To make ourselves acquainted with the Ming dynasty, the Chinese 
ean afford us one work of more than 60 volumes; but there are few 
collateral writers. It is a remarkable fact, that during the time the 
p' nces of the Tang and Sung dynasties reigned, literature, which 
Wao almost extinct in Europe, flourished in China; and that when it 
revived in Europe in the 15th century, it began to decline in this empire. 

The Chinese dare not yet publish their observations upon the pre- 
sent dynasty. But this is a leaden age, and little can be expected from 
the emperor’s privileged historians. ‘Che Roman Catholic mission- 
aries have given us much valuable information, but we have to regret 
that they are tedious and partial. Augustus himself could never have 
found better panegyrists, than Kanghe, Yungching and Keénlung, 
have found in these foreigners. The first of these emperors deserved 
high encomiums, though not so high as the Jesmits bestowed upon 
him ; but the two latter did little to justify the praises they received. 
The Chinese work, ‘Tung-hwa Luh, which continues a dry narrative 
of events down to the time of Yungching, has very little to re- 
commend it, and only exists in manuscript. No depth of thought, 
no sagacity of remark, adorns its pages; it is a fair specimen of 
the inferior literature of the present titne. 
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We subjoin a list of some of the most celebrated Chinese historians. 
Confucius wrote the Shoo King and the Chun Tsew. The foriner is 
a history of the reigns of Yaou and the succeeding emperors: the lat- 
ter is an account of his own times, and though written expressly to 
reform the manners of the age, it is the least interesting of all Chi- 
nese history. Szema ‘['seén, who lived a little before the commence- 
nent of the Christian era, holds the next place among the historians 
of China. He deserves to be called the Father of Chinese distory ; the 
annals compiled by him embrace the whole period between the time 
of Hwangte and that of the Tsin dynasty. ‘I'he first ‘T'sin dynaety 
obtained supremacy about 22! B.c.; the other ‘['sin, about a.p. 280. 

Koo E completed the history of the T'sin dynasty; while Tung 
Chung-shoo composed a biography of sages, and Lew lieang a history 
of celebrated woraen. Pan Pew composed a histary of the Western 
Han dynasty; but having died before its completion, the finishing 
hand was put to it by his sister Pan Chaou. Fuh Yen wrote another 
history of the same dynasty. Lew Chin wrote biographies of minis- 
- ters of state; Ying Shaou wrote upon the customs and usages of his 

time; and Wan Ying published a work of 132 volumes upon the 
history of the Western Han dynasty. Soo Lin wrote an equally vo- 
luminous work upon the same subject. Wei Chaou wrote a history 
of the Woo state, and Yu Fan composed the Kwo-yu, a commentary 
upon history. All these writers lived in the time of the Han dynasties. 

In the time of the next dynasty, a history of the San Kwa, or Three 
States succeeding Han, was ably written by Chin Show, while Hwa 
Keaou wrote the ‘Annals of Han.’ We have alsoa particular history 
of the Wei state, which together with the Woo state mentioned 
above, arose in the last days of the Han dynasty ; and a system of 
chronology written about the same time by Lew Paou. Kwéo Pd, a 
very celebrated character, furnished his countrymen with a history 
completed by Szema Seang-joo. Wang Yin wrote a History of the 
Tsin dynasty in 90 volumes, and Seih T'sd-che composed a work of 
54 volumes upon the Tsin and Hun dynasties. Several others wrote 
upon the same periods with more or less success. This long list of 
writers all lived under the Tsin dynasty. 

Seay Lingyun wrote a complete history of the last named dynasty, 
while Shin ¥6 wrote upon both the T'sin and Sung dynasties, and Low 
Chaou undertook a history of the Former Han, which had already 
emploved the pen of so many writers, and composed a work of 
180 volumes. 

The several dynasties which held the throne of China, each for a 
short period between the time of the Tsin and Tang dynasties, were 
not very full of able historians. When the Tang dynasty came to 
the throne, literature again began torevive. Wei Ching, Chang Sun, 
Woo Ko, Linghoo Tih-fun, and Le Yenshow, composed voluminous 
histories of the pericd immediately preceding that of the Tang dy- 
nasty. Lew Che-ke, a very learned man, wrote a general history of 
his nation in 49 volumes, and Le Tih-yu wrote upon the favorite sub- 
ject of the Elan dynasty. 
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The only historian dnring the reign of the Woo Tae, was Lew Hen, 
who wrote a complete history of the Tang dynasty. ‘The Woo ‘fae 
found an able historian in Le Kang. Foo Peih imitated his predeces- 
sor Lew Heu in writing an account of the Tang family, and he again 
was followed by Sun Foo. Ngowyang Sew wrote upon the Han dy- 
nasty, and added a history of the Woo Tae. Soo Sheih reviewed these 
works, and published a more correct account of the ‘Tang dynasty ; 
and his brother Soo Che wrote comments upon ancient history. Lew 
Mei wrote a history of all the preceding dynasties. Fan Tsooyu, 
with the assistance of a friend, composed a general history, and gave 
a brief account of the Tang dynasty, and that of Sung till his own 
time ; and Lew Chang and two others of the same family endeavored 
to correct all errors in the existing histories of the preceding ages. 
Several other writers of inferior note flourished during this period. 
But taste and talent were on the decline in the latter part of the 
Sung dynasty, and most historiographers were satisfied with criticiz- 
ing and abridging the productions of their predecessors, upon which 
they were very profuse in their commentaries. We will not burden 
the memory of our readers with the names of these inferior men. 
But honorable mention may be made of Lo Peih, a very learned man, 
of the patriot general Heung Ho, and of Kin Leu-tseang, an imperial 
historian who retired from office upon the successful invasion of the 
Turtars, and composed general histories of their nation. During the 
sway of the Mongols, no great historians appeared. 

Sung Lcén, who lived in the time of the Ming dynasty, published 
m conjunction with Wang Wei, a work of 210 volumes upon the Yuen 
dynasty. A better work concerning the Mongol emperors is a continu- 
ation of their history, written by Hoo T’suy-chung and Uedng Yin. 
They had several followers, who wrote upon the same subject with 
more or less ability. The iron age of the Ming dynasty, when histo- 
rians ceased to think for themselves, abounds in compilers, who 
repeated almost verbatim what their predecessors had written. Some, 
however, compiled general histories. Among these, Chaou Leén and 
Chin Jin-seih deserve much credit for revising the ancient histories, 
reducing them to a convenient size, and correcting the errors which 
had crept into them during the lapse of so many ages. 

The present period is one of compilation ‘ by authority’, rather 
than of literary investigation. Of this nature is the history of the. 
Ming dynasty, written with as much impartiality as could be expect- 
ed from conquerors, One good work, to which we have often occa- 
sion to refer, has however been produced under the present dynasty, 
without the aid of imperial patronage. It is the Kang-keén E-che Luh, 
or ‘History made Easy.’ [ts compilers (for original writing has ceas- 
ed in Chins) were Woo Tsoo-sae, and two brothers of the name of 
Chow. Its reduced size renders it easy for refereuce, though fre- 
quently uninteresting froin too cursory a detail of facts. 
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Arr. III. Chinese pirates : Ching Chelung : his son Ching Ching- 
kung ; combination of gangs in 1806; narratives of J. Turner, 
and Mr. Glasspoole ; Chinese and Portuguese join their forces 
against the pirates ; divisions anong them, and their submission 
to Government. 


TE private sea-robber is universally regarded as the common ene- 
my of mankind, his life is detested, and his death unlamented. ‘There 
are forcible and peculiar reasons for this unanimous consent of civi- 
lized men, which constitutes the pirate an utter outlaw. For he takes 
his stand upon the only highway between the continents and nations 
of the world, there to appropriate to himself the property of peaceable 
men, at the peril and often at the expense of their lives. ‘Thus, for 
his own selfish purposes, he makes this only communication between 
the parts of the human family, which the Father of all designed for 
mutual friendship and profit, a scene of danger and bloodshed. Nor 
does an occasional and capricious show of generosity on the part of 
the freebooter avail to reclaim his name from the general execration. 
So revolting is the thought of a violent death or robbery on the re- 
mote waters of the ocean, that he reasonably becomes the dread of 
the unarmed merchantman. Nor to him only; for the suspense of 
thowe who remain secure at home, and wait in vain for the long de- 
layed return of beloved friends, is so painful, that no wonder the 
memory of the marauder of the sea is detested. ‘The helpless case 
of the devoted ship and crew when once in his reach, conspires with 
the absence of all other human witnesses, to justfy summary, signal 
punishment on the once detected pirate. In the city of Canton last 
August, twenty-three persons were beheaded in one day for this 
crime, and such executions are not unfrequent here. Froin the 
belief that it will illustrate the condition of the Chinese navy, and the 
state of the empire, we will attempt a sketch of two or three remark- 
able periods in the history of Chinese freebooters. 

From time immemorial, the southern Chinese coast has been infa- 
mous for the robberies on its waters. But beyond and across the 
China sea, the inhabitants of the Sooloo and other islands in the 
southeast are the most notorions pirates; and under the name of 
Sooloos claim the waters of the Philippines as their proper field for 
plunder. On the southwest, the Malays seem to be the chief, and 
extend their depredations from Java, Sumatra, and Malacca, up as 
far as Cochinchina. No ship is secure from their attacks at the 
present day, without carrying and displaying guns; nor even then if 
she unfortunately gets aground or becalmed. ‘lhe southern Chinese 
coast is so well suited to the reception and protection of pirates, that 
it is not surprising the adjacent seas have never been clear of them. 
The innumerable islands, and the numerous outlets and inlets, which 
really make a large portion of land near the sea insular, the intricate 
passages, hidden harbors, and numerous shoals, altogether make the 
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extrpation of these pirates a work of no ordinary difficulty for any 
government. The extreme poverty of the lower classes of people, 
aud their habits of aquatic lite, favor the increase of such gangs, 
while the weakness .nd venalty of the imperial navy rend easy 
their escape from deserved punishment. 

The first foreign traders came to China in 1517. They anchored 
their ships at Sunshan, about fifty miles southwest of Macao; bat 
while the commander was engaged in traffic at Canton, his ships at 
Sanshan were attacked by pirates, and he was obliged to return and 
defend them. Several years subsequent to this, the Portuguese were 
allowed to commence thcir settlement at Macao; and if we may credit 
their accounts, which some dispute, the occasion of the extraordinary 
permission was as follows. Under a celebrated leader, the pirates 
had become unusually annoying to the Chinese; and even threaten- 
ed the provincial city, while Macao and its vicinity afforded easy 
shelter to the marauders. The Chinese officers therefore offered the 
Portuguese the privilege of founding an establishment on the island, 
upon the condition of their destroying the pirates. ‘This the Portu- 
guese undertook and accomplished, aud were accordingly allowed to 
build upon the island where they had slain the piratical chief. 

From this event we pass down to the time of the Mantchou con- 
quest. During that turbulent period, a succession of piratical and na- 
val chiefs arose and gained a temporary importance, which places their 
names in the history of the empire. Like the Bucaneers of America, 
these chiefs were partly patriotic and wholly piratical. Ching Che- 
lung has already been mentioned in former pages of the Repository ; 
but his remarkable career deserves a fuller notice. He rose to im- 
portance about 1640, and for near ten years acted a distinguished part 
in the maritime operations of the Chinese during the Tartar conquest. 
According to Du Halde and others, he was a native of the province of 
Fuhkeén, born of obscure parents. Jn early life he was in the ser- 
vice of the Portuguese at Macao, where he was baptized into the 
Christian religion by the name of Nicholas Gaspard. Subsequently 
he was employed by the Dutch at Formosa, where he was known to 
foreigners by the name of Kwan. ‘Thence he repaired to Japan, 
where he entered the service of a wealthy merchant, as commander 
of his trading vessels to Cochinchina, &c.; but hearing of his em- 
ployer’s death, he applied to his own use the property in his hands, 
aud purchased armed vessels. ‘‘ After this,”’ savs the historian, ‘he 
became a pyrat; but being of quick and nimble wit, he grew from this 
small and slender fortune to such a height of power, as he was held 
either superior or equal to the emperor.” In alliance with another 
commander, he plundered all ships which came in his way. The 
emperor unable to reduce these chiefs by force, attempted it by strata- 
gem. He wrote a letter to each separately, but at the seme time, 
expressing his high sense of the services which each might render to 
their country, and inviting each to subdue the other, promising him 
as a recompense the office of commander of the coasts, and high 
adiniral of the seas. Ching Chelung instantly attacked his fellow- 
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pirate, vanquished and killed him, and took many of hfs fleet and 
crews into his own service. Then he went to meet the imperial fleet, 
which not daring to attack him, were glad to congratulate him on his 
succ>*s. Protected by the emperor’s letter which clothed him with 
the office of Admiral of the sea, he commenced his functions indeed, 
and for once the emperor’s stratagem overdid the business. For the 

irate, now no longer a pirate, had the trade to India in his hand. 

Ie dealt with the Portuguese at Macao; with the Spanish at Manila; 
with the Dutch on Formosa; with the Japanesc, and with kings and 
princes of these eastern countries. He permitted none but himself or 
his creatures to enter on this lucrative trade. All the trading vessels 
of the empire he required to obtain a pass from him, for which he 
exacted enormous sums, and by means of which he stopped the 
mouths of complainants at Peking. “On one’ occasion he went 
ashore at Canton, where the imperial officers had withheld a part of 
his revenug as admiral; entered their populous city with only 6000 
of his men; erected a tribunal, and having summoned those officers 
into his presence, compelled them to pay instantly the sum required ; 
he then gave them receipts, and retired to his fleet without any 
obstruction.” 

The general history of China by P. Mailla varies a little from this 
account, and is much more full respecting the life of this celebrated 
chief. According to Mailla, Ching Chelung belonged to the district 
of Tseuenchow (Chinchew) in Fulikeén. fis father was one of the 
guards of the royal treasury in ‘Tseuenchow, an employment scarcely 
affurding the necessaries of Jife for himself and his family. ‘The son, 
Ching Chelung (whom for convenience we will call by his surname 
Ching), was early distinguished for beauty of person, vivacity of man- 
ners, and promptness in acting. When Ching was of age to einbark 
in the world, himself and his brother joined the pirate Yen Chin, who. 
then possessed an island, and from theace plundered the passing 
merchant vessels; with him they passed many years in this hopeful 
apprenticeship, and during this period, he may have heen at Macao 
and Japan engaged in trade. On the death of Yen Chin, the pirates 
assembled to choose another chief, and twice the lot fell on Ching. 
He therefore received the command, and becaine the terror of the 
seas. ‘Che prizes which he took enabled him to eqnip a fleet at his 
own expense, to bid defiance to the imperial ships, and gave him 
the command of the seacoasts of Kwangtuug, Fuhkeén, and Ché- 
keang. 

Tsungching, the last emperor of the Ming dynasty. sent against 
him the governor of Fuhkeén. He took the opposite course from 
his predecessors. He made advances to the pirate chief, and sought 
his friendship ; he permitted supplies to be furnished for his fleet ; 
and Ching in return, with equal generosity, exempted the coast of 
Fuhkeén from plnnder. ‘Ihe governor, having thus gained his con- 
fidence, and learned his ambition, in a private letter to him, praised 
his spirit, his valor, and experience, and declared that such talents 
would entitle him tu a place of more renown in the service of his 
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country. The answer was quite to the point. ‘ Ife was ready to 
return to his duty, if the Court would assure him of the rank which 
he thought himself able to obtain, secure to himself and his followers 
the free enjoyment of their riches, and such employment in the in- 
perial service as would enable them to prove their zeal aud valor.” 
‘lhe Court readily granted his demand. 

One of his captains, however, was dissatisfied with this submissicn, 
and formed a considerable party of the discontented, who under hin 
as a new leader carried on their old trade. ‘hey chiefly distressed the 
commerce of ‘I'seuenchow, the native place of Ching; he on his prrt 
was commissioned, on the true Chinese principle of ‘setting a thief to 
catch a thief,’ to destroy the pirate, his old comrade. tle fanhtully 
executed the commission. Not long after, however, the pir.ites again 
made head under Leaou Yang; and there was no other relief found 
than the very dubious one of sending Ching and his forces against 
him. He met the pirate * nothing loth,” and the action between then 
lasted all day, and at sunset remained undecided. ‘hen one of 
Ching’s fleet grappled with the pirate’s own ship, resolved to capture 
or perish. Leaou Yang, finding his escape impessible, determined to 
fire the mog:uzine and destroy the enemy with himself. But his ad- 
versary discovered his design just in time to cast off the grapnling, 
and shove off, when a jet of flame shot up from the pirate’x vessel, 
destroying both it and himself. Many of the remawing fleet were 
captured, Chiug returned in triumph, and for a time there was peace 
upon the seas. 

Ching had now reached his highest honors; he possessed immense 
wealth, and was master of a numerous fleet, commanded by captains 
entirely devoted to his will. His favor was an object of impurtance 
to all.the rival and contending parties in China at that tine. The 
prince Fuh, on mounting the imperial throne at Nanking, did not 
dixdiin to give in marriage a princess of the blood to the sou of Chins: 
All this tide of favor was too much for the ambition of that fortunute 
chief. He became disloyal towards the emperor, and supported the 
rival pretensions of one of the royal princes who declared himself 
emperor. ‘ His design,” says the historian, ‘ doubtless was by us- 
pousing the claims of the most unpopular claimant of the empire, to 
make way for himself to power, when the usurping empercr shuld 
be disowned by the Chinese.” Bunt we ought to be on our cnard against 
ascribing too much efficacy to such a cause; for it seems to be the 
tendency of Chinese historians, when they have once found an ac- 
knowledyzed bad chiracter, to ascribe to him all the evils, past, pre- 
sent, and future, which occurred at any time near the appearance of 
such a monster, When the Mantchous had mide great advances 
into the country, Ching was emboldened to throw off the mask; he 
proposed to the usurping emperor to adopt his own son, him who was 
afterwards the far famed Koxinga. ‘The proposal was houshtily re- 
jected by the usurper, who was therefore abandoned by Ching, and 
soon slain by the ‘Partars on their breaking into Pulikeen. 
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When they advanced upon Tseuenchow, the ctilef yielded to the 
solicitations of his family and to the promises of the enemy, and 
made his submission to the Tartar general. The latter, well know- 
ing his importance and his ambition, treated him with the utmost dis- 
tinction, and put him off his guard. When he was about to go to 
Peking, and Ching had come ashore unguarded to honor the general 
at his departure, he began to invite the chief to accompany him to 
Court, where he might be adequately rewarded. Ching said he was 
unworthy of such honor: the general thought not, and, solcns va- 
lens, politely compelled his attendance at Peking. And to Peking 
they went in 1646. This news spread consternation throughout the 
fleet; the captains hastily withdrew to sea, yet determined to commit 
no open hostilities, but wait in hope of the return of their chief from 
court. Vain hope! He never returned. When Koxinga learned by 
his spies at Peking, that his father was so guarded that escape was 
imposasible, he vowed himself the implacable enemy of the Mantchous. 
And well did he redeem that early vow. He began again to ravage 
the coasts; and of all the bloody wars of the conquest, his was the 
most cruel.— His name was Ching Chingkung ; but his more familiar 
appellation was Kwé-shing, which is in Portuguese spelling Koxing, 
and with a Latin termination, Koxinga. His wars with the Dutch 
and capture of Formosa were described at large in the sketch of that 
island in our last volume. 

Koxinga continued a destructive system of piracy on the sea, and 
of marauding on the land till 1650. No force attempted to restrain 
him to any considerable extent, and he was indeed a free rover, 
plundering alike the ‘lartars and his countrymen who had been com- 

lled to submit to them. But in 1650 when the Tartars had arrived 
in Kwangtung, and were approaching to Canton, the governor re- 
quested his aid to defend the provincial city. Here were gathered 
together the remains of the Chinese armies: says the histcrian, “ the 
city was so well defended during nearly eight months that the enemy 
was thrice on the point of abandoning the siege. They were not 
practiced in naval warfare, and Koxiuga made. such slaughter among 
them, that notwithstanding the reinforcements which filled the place 
of the slain, they could not make themselves masters of the city, till 
they were led in by treachery through the North gate. Ching Ching- 
kung then withdrew with his fleet from Canton, and resumed his 
cruising on the seas.” 

When all the provinces were reduced to obedience and quiet, 
Koxinga alone withstood the imperial arms, and still maintained 
himself sole master on the waters. In the year 1653 he made a de- 
scent on Amoy with the design of besieging Haeching. The ‘Tartars 
also hasted to its succor, and the two fleets met before the town. Little 
did the undisciplined valor of the T’artars avail against the heavy and 
well directed fire from Koxinga’s cannon; who, taking advantage of 
their disorder pressed briskly on them, slew seven or eight thousand, 
and put the rest to flight. He then returned and carried the town by 
a general assault, ordering all who were found with arms in their 
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hands to be cut in pieces, but prohibiting injury to the peaceable inha- 
bitants. He repaired the walls and fortified the place for himself with 
many large cannon. ‘The imperial officers who were ch*rged with 
the defense of the coast, affrighted at their losses in this battle, re- 
tired for safety into the strong fortresses, leaving the exposed and 
plain country open to his ravages. Meanwhile Koxinga levied his 
contributions upon the . departments of Changchow and ‘Tseuen- 
chow ; the small towns and villages he sacked, and transported im- 
tense booty to his ships. But while he was delayed in pillaging 
different places in the vicinity of ‘seuenchow, reinforcements from 
Peking arrived, which compelled him to retreat to his ships, and with 
the loss of his plunder. 

Again in 1635, he made a descent upon the departments of Tseuen- 
chow and Hinghwa, which he robbed, and carried the spoils to his 
fleet. ‘The ‘l'artars chagrined at their inability to restrain a pirate, 
asked for additional force ‘to keep the people in subjection.’ It was 


granted, and the coast so thickly garrisoned, that any descent upon 


land was both dangerous and uuprofitable, while he had crushed the 
trade tov effectually to leave him adequate supplies from his prizes, 
Koxinga therefore formed the design of making himself master 
ofthe province ef Keangnan. For this purpose he first fortified 
the island of ‘Tsungming, and gained some other places with the de- 
sigu of securing to himself the inouth of the great river, Yangtsze 
keang. Then he proceeded up the river with a fleet of more than 
800 sail, and attempted the siege of the provincial city, Nanking. 
The governor of the city was prepared for a siege, and met the 
assailants on land. He commanded a sortie with a few thousand 
chosen men to be tried against the rebel camp. According tothe Tar- 
tar mode of warfare, they were going to the charge full ult with bow 
and arrow in hand; but espied two squadrons of Koxinga’s cavalry 
coming in their rear to cut off their return to the city. ‘his turned 
them back at once to assail the Chinese c-xalry, where, if we may 
fully credit the account, they were met so vigorously that they enter- 
ed the gates again indeed, but with the loss of more than half their 
number, ‘lhe Tartars attempted no more sorties. 

But when the army of Koxinga gave themselves up to dissipation 
and revelry in celebrating their Jeader’s birthday, the besieged came 
upon them at night, and found the camp in disorder, and the soldiers 
lost in wine and sleep. ‘Ihe assault was so sudden and furious, that 
more than 3000 Chinese were killed, and the rest compelled to re- 
embark with the loss of their tents, arms, and all their booty. ‘This 
was a ruinous blow to the vanquished. Koxinga now despairing of 
success, and expecting more troops also from Peking, again took to 
the sea. Wearied at length with the insults of this single chief, the 
imperial court resolved, in 1659, to equip a fleet which should effect- 
ually silence the dreaded sea-robber. It was prepared accordingly, 
and Koxinga spared them the trouble of seeking him. He ordered 
his men to aim their shot between wind and water, by which means 
he sunk a large part of the imperial fleet, and captured a still larger 
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nuinber. The 4000 prisoners whom he took, he sent ashore after 
cutting off their noses and ears. When returned to Peking, these 
mutilated wretches were still more cruelly treated by the emperer 
than by the pirate; they were all put to death, because they had sul- 
fered themselves to be capjured. 

Koxinga having now heard the sud end of the Jast of the Ming 
family, seeing no prospect that the people would declare in his favor 
as he had hoped, and finding his own attempts both dangerous 
and fruitless, turned his eyes from China to seek some other asylum 
and dominion. ‘I'he account of his scizure and government of For- 
mesa is already in the hands of our readers. But while engaged in 
founding his kingdom in that beautiful island, he did not cease to 
distress the inhabitants on the coast, and to draw thence his supplies. 
‘This repeated and insufferable course of robbery and slaughter crew 
at last from the imperial court a most extraordinary order, in 1662. 
The four regents during Kanghe’s minority were utterly ata Joss 
how to check these depredations. Force had been tried in vain, 
and the memory of the wretched 4900 was too fresh to hepe any 
thing by new forces. At length they issued the imperial order, that ‘‘all 
the people upon the coasts of the maritime provinces should remove 
themselves and their effects into the interior to the distance of thirty 
le (about twelve English miles) from the shore, on penalty of death; 
also that the islands be abandoned, and commerce utterly cease.” 
This violent edict was actually carried into effect. All the rich and 
populous cities upon the coast were deserted, the villages fell to ruins 
und disappeared. The commissioners who were to see to the execn- 
tion of this order, would have compelled Macao also to share the 
sune fate, but for the timely intercession of Adain Schaal at Peking, 
who represented that Macao could defend: itself against the pirates. 
Thet town alone was saved. Koxinga died in the following year, 
and his son did not inherit his father’s spirit; yet it wae seven years 
before this order was revoked, and the people allowed to return to 
their deserted abodes upon the shore. In 1663, Formosa. was  sur- 
rendered to the emperor Kanghe by the grandson of Koxinga, and 
thus ended the name and dominion of the once dreaded and revenge- 
ful Ching Chingkung. 

The next piratical epoch in China, was about twenty-five years 
ago, in 1810. It is not meant to intimate by this that during all that 
interval the seas were quiet, and as the Chinese express it, ‘‘ free from 
foam,” but on!y to designate another period, when the freebooters 
rose abeve all restraint from government, and became again the ter- 
ror ofthe seas. The proximity of this period to the present time 
permits ns to grin more accurate knowledge of the piratical forces, 
Jaws, and discipline, than can be learned from the earlier accounts; 
for we have a Chinese and Portuguese history, besides the narra- 
tives of two English officers, who fell into the hands of the pirates. 

Ladroncs is the Portuguese name given to the fishing, thieving, 
and piratical Chinese who inhabit the coasts, and the islands in the 
vicinity of Macao. ‘Their profession varies according tu the severity 
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or the mildness of the season, and according to their success in the 
piscatory department. But at the period to which we have alluded, 
there was a great furce collected, and a regular system of free-booting 
had grown up. At first, they had commenced with row-boats, few 
iu number, but manned by 20, 40, and even 60 men. ‘Io these were 
afterwards added captured junks, both merchantmen and of the im- 
perial navy; and their audacity increased with their number. But 
their character and force can best be learned from the written narra- 
tives of their unfortunate prisoners; and by comparing these with the 
Chinese account called ‘‘ Scattering the Foam of the Sea,” we may 
be able to present the reader one counected story. 

Mr. ‘Turoer, chief mate of the English country ship Tay, was 
taken by the pirates in Dec. 1806, and detained among them more 
than five months. It appears that he left the ship a short distance be- 
low Macao, designing to go thither in the cutter to obtain a pilot. He 
took with him six Lascars and two muskets, and when more than two- 
thirds of the distance was passed, they met a junk apparently coming 
out from Macao. She sent off a boat, which it was supposed might 
he a comprador’s boat, till it was too late to correct their mistake. 
The pirates boarded the cutter, stabbed a Lascar, and struck at Mr. 
‘Turner, who avoided the blow by jumping overboard. He was taken 
up and carried aboard the junk, where he ascertained to his dismay 
that he was among the Ladrones. They were immediately plundered 
of all they had, and carried before the chief of the piratical fleet. 
The ransom demanded was at first $3900; then $10,000, without 
which they were constantly threatened with death ; but aftera month, 
in which he received no answer to his repeated letters to his friends 
at Macao and Canton, $30,000 were demanded, which they declared 
that the Chinese officers, and not the English would pay. A snfficient 
reason for this silence is the probable fact that the letters were not 
delivered, and the constant movements of the fleet which carried Mr. 
"Turner with them in all their plundering excursions, prevented for a 
long time any answer. In forty days after his capture he received 
from the captain a letter offering $500 ransom, with threats of ven- 
geance on the Ladrones, in case of refusal. ‘he only effect was 
to increase the danger and the ill usage of their captive. A Chinese 
bout wis oow taken between Cunton and Macao, with twenty-two 
passengers, ‘“‘with one of whom named Afoo,” says the narrator, ‘I 
soon formed a friendship, which afforded me no small consolation 
during the rest of my captivity. Sometimes we would bewail together 
our hard fate; at others, encourage each other with hopes of release. 
} must not omit to mention the kind treatment which Afoo and my- 
self experienced from the purser of the junk in which we were. This 
man had been taken by the ladroues about three years before, and 
not having money to ransom himself, had. accepted the situation 
which he then held, in hope one day or other to procure his enlarge- 
went. He often invited us to come into his cabin, and one evening 
whea we were all three together we swore to each other, that the one 
Who might first get released should use every exertion in lis power to 
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procure the release of the others. Afoo was the fortunate man, hay- 
ing by the geuerous assistance of Mr. Beale, completed the sum re- 
quired for his freedom.” ‘Two months afterwards, Afoo returned to 
the junk with a pass from the chief, aided in the release of the purser, 
and in the bargain for Mr. ‘Turner’s liberation at a ransom of 
$2500. At midnight himself and the remaining Lascars were sent 
away by agreement to a boat from the Hon. Company’s cruiser Dis- 
covery, which paid the ransom and received the joyful captives. 

** During this captivity of five and a half months,” adds Mr. 'T. “ my 
fare was the same as that of the common Chinese, and for the most 
part consisted of coarse red rice with a little salt fish. At night the 
space allowed me to sleep in, was never more than about eighteen 
inches wide and four feet long. For the first few days I was used 
kindly, but afterwards my treatment was very indifferent. Several 
times have J been struck and kicked by the lowest of the ladrones, 
Often was I threatened with cruel death, till at last their threats al- 
most fuiled to intimidate me; though I was well aware that 1 had‘ 
nothing to hope either from the justice or mercy of these unprinci- 
pled robbers.”’ 

From the narrative of Mr. Turner, corroborated by other sources 
of information, we can obtain a pretty good idea of the force and 
habits of these rovers. ‘I'he total number of vessels engaged in pi- 
racy on the south coast of China at that time, he estimated at 500 or 
660 sail. These were of every size from 15 to 200 tons, but the 
majority were from 70 to 150, and noways distinguishable in exter- 
nal appearance from merchantmen. ‘The largest carried twelve 
guns, from six to eighteen pounders ; but as their numbers and their 
captures increased, it was found in (810, that vessels of twenty or 
twenty-five guns were in their fleets. Their hand-arms were pikes, 
with bamboo shafts from fourteen to eighteen feet long; these they 
throw at a distance like juvelins; they have also a shorter species 
with shafts of solid wood, the iron part similar to the blade of a dirk 
slightly recurved and made sharp on one or both edges; they also 
use short swords scarcely exceeding eighteen inches in length. Like 
the guns of the Chinese forts and men-of-war, those of the ladrones 
are mounted on carriages without trucks, having neither breechings 
nor tackles; and being all run out right abeam, never pointed fore 
or aft, they are obliged in making an attack, to wear the vessel in 
order to bring the guns to bear on the object; aman stunds behind 
with a match, ready to fire as soon as he has a good aim. Having 
in this way fired their broadside, they haul off to reload. ‘Their largest 
vessels carry one or two hundred men ; besides having each a row-boat 
belonging to them, mounting six or eight small pieces and swivels, and 
carrying from eighteen to thirty men. ‘The chief use of these is in 
running close along shore at night, to pluuder and destroy villages 
which do not pay them tribute. 

There is no national flag in China, unless the imperial yellow be 
thus denominated ; bnt so it cannot be, since it is exclusively appro- 
priated to the imperial person, and to those who receive authority 
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from him, whether they are employed in the navy, army, or any othe 
er service; the imperial flag cannot be hoisted by any private subject. 
Ilence it is that the flags which fly over the Chinese ship- 
ping at Canton on any gala day, are as various as the individual 
taste or local fashion of the proprietors. ‘The pirates also adopted 
flags according to the general usage, for mutual recognition and de- 
signation. In the time of Turner’s captivity, the whole body of la- 
drone vessels were under the command of five chiefs, independent of 
each other, whose divisions were distinguished by their several flags. 
The division by which he was captured, and which at that time was 
superior to any of the others, had a red triangular flag, with a white 
scolloped border. The second had a black triangular flag with a 
white scolloped border. The third, a red square flag without any 
border. The fourth, a red triangular flag with a plain yellow border ; 
and the fifth had a square flag of blue and white horizontal. But 
three years after, at the captivity of the second British officer, they 
were divided into six squadrons, distinguished by the red, yellow, 
green, blue, black, and white flags. Each division was formed into 
several squadrons, under infertor chiefs, who were responsible to the 
chief of division : at times the whole of the squadrons joined their 
forces, when danger threatened, or any important enterprise engaged 
their attention. 

The nature of their depredations at this time was often witnessed 
by ‘T'urner, and is thus described in his interesting and minute narra- 
tive: ‘All vessels frequenting the coast of China are liable to be at- 
tacked by them, excepting such as by paying a tribute to one of the 
Jadrone chiefs, have obtained a pass, which is respected, I believe, 
by all the other divisions. The towns and villages upon the coast, 
which are not in the neighborhood of any fort, are equally subject to 
their depredat.ons ; and the inhabitants are for the tnost part glad to 
compound for their safety by paying a tribute. This tribute is collect- 
ed from the villages semi-annually, from the boats annually.” As a 
proof how far these passes are respected, it is stated, that the chief 
of a squadron, having detained and plundered a fishing-boat that had 
a pass, was compelled by his superior chief to restore the boat and 
pay $300 damages. When a merchant vessel is captured without 
resistance, and the crew is not suspected of having secreted any pro- 
perty, she only suffers plunder and detention; but if any resistance 
has been made, they generally murder some of the crew and cruelly 
treat the rest; such persons, and other prisoners who cannot or will 
not ransom themselves, are compelled to unite with the rovers, or 
suffer the torture which was frequently witnessed by both the En- 
glish officers: ‘‘ Being first stripped, the hands are tied behind the 
back, and a rope from the mast head its then fastened to their joined 
hands, by which they are raised three or four feet from deck, and se- 
veral men flog them with a rod made of three twisted rattans, till they 
are appareutly dead; they are then raised to the mast-head and left 
hanging nearly an hour, when they are lowered down, and the pu- 
nishment repeated till they yteld or die.” But when any of the impe- 
rial buats are taken, all hands are kalled at once, except im cares 
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where they are reserved for more exquisite suffering. ‘I saw,” says 
our narrator, “ one man taken from a mandarin boat, nailed to the 
deck through his feet with large nails, then beaten with four rattans 
twisted together till he vomited blood; and after reinaining some 
time in this state, he was taken ashore and cut to pieces.” Ou an- 
other occasiou, one of their prisoners ‘‘ was fixed upright, his bowels 
cut open, and his heart taken out, which they afterwards soaked in 
spirits and ate. The dead body I saw myself.” These atrocities 
threw such terror over the imperial fleet that they durst not assail 
these desperadoes, unless with decidedly superior force. All this 
tended to render the pirates more audacious, till in 1809, it might be 
almost truly said, the southern sea was their’s. 

‘lhe most distinguished chief of that day was Ching Yih, who had 
succeeded in cumbining in himself nearly the sule authority over all 
the flags. His predecessor in office and piratical dignity, Ching 
Tseih, once made a figure in the affairs of Cochinchina. In the times 
of the revolution in that country, when three brothers drove the king 
into China, and were in turn expelled by a younger brother of the 
king, the assistance of this Ching Tseih, then powerful by sea, had 
been invited by a son and minister of one of the rebels. Ele acceded to 
the request, and uniting with them regained a part of the country. But 
his pride and cruelty having created him enemies, he was driveu from 
the country and killed. Ching Yih, his kinsman, then assumed 
his authority, but was several times beaten, and at length compelled 
to take entirely to the sea, with one of the rebel ministers as subaltern 
chief under him. Then commenced his successful course of pi- 
racy ; but his ambition rose with his fortune, ‘till he aspired,” says 
our clever Chinese histortan, ‘‘ tu no less than royal, if not imperial 
power.” 

But happily in 1807, a tyfoon buried both himself and his projects 
in the Chinese sea. ‘Then followed an event unprecedented in free- 
bootery ; a woman, the wife of the lost Ching Yih, assumed his author- 
ity, appointed her lieutenaut, and continued the head of the several 
divisions. ‘Though the name of the dreaded Chang Paou, her officer, 
was best known and sounded abroad, ‘‘ yet,” says the historian, ‘‘ she 
was the prime mover and director of all.’”, Under her finishing hand, 
the piratical code became a regular system, and some peculiar fea- 
tures in it may doubtless be ascribed to female influence. From the 
above cited narratives and from the native historian, we will recite a 
few items :—No private might go secretly on shore, under the severest 
penalties. Whenever any property was taken, it was registered and 
distributed in equal proportion to the ships; none could embhezzle on 
pain of death. Whatever money was found in their prizes was car- 
ried to the chief division, who gave two tenths to the captors, and 
reserved the remainder for common use, All provisions, stores, and 
amnunition procured from the country people, were to be honestly 
paid for on pain of death. The handsomest female captives were 
reserved for wives and concubines; a few were ransomed, and the 
most homely returned on shore. Prowiscuvus iutercourse was strictly 
furbiddeu. 
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We cannot here forbear alluding to the translation of our Chinese 
historian by the orientalist, Charles Frederic Neumann, to which we 
are indebted for some of our extracts; in this he makes his author 
say: ‘‘ No person shall debauch at his pleasure captive women, 
taken in the villages and open places, and brought on board a 
ship; he must first request the ship’s purser for permission, and 
then go aside in the ship’s hold.” Most delicately said, and inge- 
niously translated! How much more spirited also, than simply to say 
with his author: “When captive women are brought on board, no oue 
may debauch them ; but their native places shall be ascartained and 
recorded, and a separate apartment assigned to them in the ae any 
person secretly or violently approaching them shall suffer death.” 

Under this systematic combination, the power and the depreda- 
tions of the pirates extended so greatly, that orders came from Pe- 
king to the chief local officers to exterminate them—a thing much 
easier said than done in China. But such orders left the officers no 
other alternative than to lose their heads, or in some way or other to 
brush away this “ foam of the sea;” so much at least that a report of 
peace might be dispatched to Court. For once it would appear that 
the government was really bent upon the execution of the command, 
aud the whole prowess of the Chinese navy seems to have been ex- 
erted. In the first general engagement with the rovers, twenty-eight 
imperial juuks surrendered in one battle, and the remaining twelve 
escaped by flight. In two succeeding encounters, the imperial fleet 
suffered defeat with the lose of twenty-four junks. But victory did 
not constantly follow the wrong side; for the great admiral ‘‘seun 
proceeded against them with a hundred sail of all descriptions; from 
him the pirates escaped, but with a very great loss of vessels and 
men. But in the admiral’s next attack, he lost the battle and his 
fame together. ‘I'he pirates assailed him in ‘front and rear.’ ‘ Then,” 
says the historian, ‘‘our squadron was scattered, thrown into disorder, 
and cut to pieces; there was a tumult which reached the sky; each 
man fought for lis life, and scarcely a hundred remained together. 
The squadrou of the wife of Ching Yih overpowered us by numbers; 
our lines were broken, and we lost fourteen ships.” After another bat- 
tle with dubious event, at last an admiral was sent against them to 
conquer or die; but befriended by the numerous fishermen, the rovers 
surprised him at anchor, and defeated him, with the loss of great num- 
bers of his men and twenty-five vessels. The admiral killed himself. 

After these repeated disasters, the government devised another 
mode of warfare against the too powerful pirates, viz. to starve them 
by cutting off all supplies of provisions. For this purpose all vessels 
iu port were ordered to remain there, and those upon the coast to re- 
turn immediately. It was in fact, a rigorous embargo. ‘I'he conse- 
quence of this order was the perpetration of atrocious cruelties upon 
the helpless people on the coast and along the rivers, by the exaspe- 
rated pirates. For they were now compelled to separate their forces 
into several squadrons to procure subsistence ; the first under com- 
mand of the female pirate; the second under her first lieutenant 
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Paou; another, with Kw Potae (O-po-tae), &c. It was at this time 
that they began to make their appearance in Macao Roads, and the 
river of Canton. The governor of Kwangtung and Kwangse remov- 
ed and lived at Macao for three months, and according to our Por- 
tuguese authority, he resolved to propose a convention with the 
governor of Macao in order to raise a fleet, which should join the 
emperor’s squadron and exterminate the common enemy. After deep 
consultation, they fixed upon certain terms of alliance, such as the 
following : that six Portuguese vessels should be equipped, and unite 
with the imperial fleet in cruising between Canton and Macao for six 
months; that the Chinese government contribute 80,000 taels towards 
defraying the expenses; and Jast, and never to be forgotten in the 
hour of Chinese need, that “‘ after the extirpation of the freebooters, 
the ancient privileges of Macao should be revived.” The six ships 
were accordingly equipped with arms and 730 men. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when Mr. Glasspoole, the second 
British officer to whom we have alluded, unfortunately fell into the 
hands of these pirates. He was an officer in the Company’s ship, 
Marquis of Ely, and we understand is still living in England. For 
the extracts from his narrative we are indebted to a recent publication, 
entitled, ‘ Lives and Exploits of Robbers and Banditti.’ Mr. G. left 
his ship about twelve miles from Macao, to proceed thither for a pilot ; 
but the ship meanwhile having weighed anchor, on his return he 
could not reach her in consequence of thick and squally weather. 
‘** Our boat,” says that gentleman, “ was very leaky, without a com- 
pass, anchor, or provisions, drifting fast on a lee shore, surrounded 
with dangerous rocks, and inhabited by the most barbarous pirates.” 
After three whole days of suffering, on the fourth morning they 
fell in with a large fleet of pirates, by whom they were captured. 
‘‘About twenty savage looking villains,” says Mr. Glasspoole, “ leap- 
ed on board of us; they were armed with a short sword in either hand, 
one of which they laid upon our necks, and pointed the other to our 
breasts, keeping their eyes fixed on their officer, waiting his signal to 
cut or desist. Seeing us incapable of making any resistance, the 
officer sheathed his sword, and the others immediately followed his 
example.” Mr. Glasspoole was then brought before the chief of the 
division, who was seated on deck in a large chair, dressed in purple 
silk, wearing a black turban. On ascertaining that he was an English 
officer, the chief ordered him to write to his captain, that ‘if he did 
not send a hundred thousand dollars for our ransom, in ten days he 
would put us all to death.” In another interview, the chief assumed 
a inilder tone, and said, ‘‘ if our captain would lend him $70,000 til} 
he returned from his cruise up the river, he would repay him, and 
send us all to Macao. After vain expostulation I accordingly wrote.’ 
They were made captives on September 22, 1809, nearly three years 
subsequent to the captivity of Mr. Turner. 

‘At daylight next morning,” continues our narrator, “the fleet, 
amounting to above 500 sail of different sizes, weighed to proceed on 
their intended cruise up the river, to levy contributions on the towus 
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and villages. It is impossible to describe my feelings at this critical 
time; having received no answers to my letters, and the fleet being 
under way to sail hundreds of miles up a country never visited by Eu- 
ropeans, there to remain probably many months, which would render 
all opportunities of negotiating for our enlargement totally ineffectual ; 
for the only method of communication is by boats that have a pass 
from the Ladrones, and they dare not venture above twenty miles 
from Macao, being obliged to come and go iu the night, to avoid the 
mandarins ; and if they are detected in having any intercourse with 
the Ladrones, they are immediately pat to death, and all their rela- 
tions, though innocent, share in the punishment. Wednesday, the 
26th of September, at daylight, we passed in sight of our own ships 
at anchor under the island of Chuenpe; the chief then called me, 
pointed to the ships, and told the interpreter to tell us to look at them, 
for we should never see them again. About noon we entered a river 
to the westward of the Bogue (the mouth of the Canton river), three 
or four miles from the entrance. We passed a large town, situated 
on the side of a beautiful hill, and which is tributary to the ladrones ; 
the inhabitants saluted them with gongs as they passed.” 

In this passage up the river, the pirates committed various robberies, 
levied contributions on towns which submitted to them, or which they 
could not destroy, and thas proceeded in their destructive work. One 
instance, as a specimen of many similar atrocities, we quote entire :— 

‘‘Ootober the Ist, the fleet weighed in the night, dropped with the 
tide up the river, and anchored very quietly before a town surrounded 
by a thick wood. Early in the morning the ladrones assembled in 
row-boats and landed, then gave a shout, and rushed into the town 
eword in hand. ‘The inhabitants fled to the adjacent hills, in num- 
bers apparently superior to the ladrones. It was a most melancholy 
sight to see the women in tears, clasping their infants in their arms, 
and imploring mercy for them from those brutal robbers, The old 
and the sick, who were unable to fly or make resistance, were either 
raade prisoners or most inhamanly butchered; the boats continued 
passing and repaseing ftom the junks to the shore in quick succession, 
Jaden with bouty, and the men besmeared with bluod. ‘I'wo huadred 
and fifty women and several children were made prisoners and sent 
on board different vessels. They were unable to escape with the 
men, owing to the abominable custom of cramping their feet. Twenty 
of these poor women were put on board the vessel I was in; they 
were hauled on board by the hair, and treated in a most savage man- 
ner. When the chief came on board, he questioned them respecting 
the circumstances of their friends, and demanded ransoms according- 
ly, from six thousand to six hundred doHars each. He ordered them 
a berth on deck, at the after part of the vessel, where they had no- 
thing to shelter them from the heat of the day, the cold of night, or 
the heavy rains, The.town being plundered of everything valuable, 
it was set on fire, and reduced to ashes by the morning.”’ Here they 
remained three days, and then and on their return, about one hundred 
of the women were ransomed; the remainder were offered for sale 
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among the ladrones at $40 each. The woman is considered the 
lawful wite of the purchaser, who would be put to death if he dis- 
carded her. 

‘The following incident we quote from our Chinese historian. ‘‘Mei- 
ying, the daughter of Yang Ke-ning, was very beautiful, and the pirate 
chieftain wished to possess her; but she railed at him exceedingly. 
The pirate becoming angry, suspended her to the mast to force her to 
submission ; her railing only increased. He then lowered her down, 
and having knocked out two of her teeth, so that her mouth was filled 
with blood, he drew her up again, intending to shoot her. But 
she feigning consent to his wishes, he lowered her again and un- 
bound her. Ying now spit the blood upon the pirate, then threw her- 
self into the sea and died. * * * * The following year, after the pirates 
had been pacified, I passed by the village, Pwan-peén-yué, and moved 
by the virtue and resolution of Ying and the seizure of the villagers, 
I wrote an elegiac ode for her, as follows.” We will present first the 
translation of the ode as given by Neumann. 


“* Cease fighting now for a while! 
Let us call back the flowing waves! 
Who oppoet the enemy in time ? 
A single wife could overpower him. 
Streaming with blood, she grasped the mad offapring of guilt, 
She held fast the man and threw him into the meandering stream. 
The spirit of the water, wandering up and down on the waves, 
Was astonished at the virtue of Ying. 
My song is at an end! 
«« Waves meet each other continually. 
I see the water green as mountain Peih, 
But the brilliant fire returns no more! 
How long did we mourn and cry !” 


“ Tam compelled,” says professor Neumann, “‘to give a free trans- 
lation of this verse, and confess myself not quite certain of the signi- 
fication of the poetical figures used by our author.” We will subjoin 
a less free translation. 


“ The spirit of war has now ceased and vanished away ; 
Let us go back in thought, returning like the winding stream. 
Who was there that could then resist the foe, 
Whien but a single female was found to insult his power ? 
With her blood, she spat on the guilty wretch, 
Then despising life, she sunk in the curling waves. 
Her pure ice-like spirit now wanders over the stream— 
Her courageous soul with hesitancy lingers behind. 

“My song ended, I still loitered on the spot, and casting a look on all 
around, I saw the hills retained their blueness, and tle sea its azure hue; 
but the beacon smoke and the shadowing masts return no more. Long I staid 
disburdening myself of sighs.” 


It would be tvo revolting to the feelings to follow the narrator and 
our Chinese historian in their detail of the piratical depredations dur- 
ing that dreadful month. For twenty days the freebooters continued 
their work of desolation alene the shores of that river and its braneh- 
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es, wringing out the hard earned tribute from the poor inhabitants, or 
sweeping away the villages in their uninterrupted course of pillage, 
violeuce, and butchery. At the end of that time their work of-death 
was interrupted by the appearance of a large imperial fleet coming 
up the river to attack them. ‘bey met, but the imperial fleet retired 
with the loss of five sail, eighty-three having made good their retreat. 
The admiral blew up his own vessel; but the pirates succeeded in 
getting twenty guns from her. Very few prisoners were taken, the 
captured crews preferring to drown themselves. 

Towards the close of October, Mr. Glasspoole received a letter 
. from his captain, assuring him that he should be ransomed at any 
price, but advising not to offer much at first. He therefore offered to 
the chief $3000, which the latter disdainfully refueed, and demanded 
$10,000 with other presents. When the pirates were now ready to 
attack a town called Little Whampoa, guarded by a small fort and 
several vessels of war, Mr. Glasspoole was commanded to order his 
men (of whom he had seven British seamen) to make ready to go 
ashore and sid them in battle. Mr. Glasspoole refused, as Mr. 
Turner had done in similar circumstances. ‘‘ But on being promis- 
ed that if he and his men would aid them in taking the place, the 
chief would accept the money offered for their ransom, and give 
them twenty dollars for the head of every Chinese, we cheerfully 
acceded to these proposals, in hopes of facilitating our deliverance.” 
The pirates then attacked the government vessels, cut up the crews, 
towed the vessels out of the harbor, and again assailed the town with 
redoubled fury. ‘‘ The inhabitants fought for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then retreated to an adjacent hill, from which they were 
soon driven with great slaughter. After this, the ladrones returned 
and plundered the town, every boat leaving it when laden. The Chi- 
nese on the hills perceiving that most of the boats were off, rallied 
and retook the town after killing near 300 ladrones. One of my 
men was unfortunately lost in this dreadful massacre. ‘The ladrones 
landed a second time, drove the Chinese out of the town, then reduc- 
ed it to ashes, and put all their prisoners to death without regarding 
either age or sex! The ladrones were paid by their chief ten 
dollars for every Chinese head they produced, and I was witness to 
some of them producing five or eix to obtain payment.” 

A few days subsequent to this tragical event, Paou, the admiral 
of the pirates, sent orders for this squadron to repair imnimediately to 
Lantao to his assistance against the Portuguese. They accordingly 
weighed anchor, and in passing Lintin were chased by three Purtu- 
guese ships and a brig, which styled themselves ‘‘the invincible 
squadron, cruising in the Tigris to annihilate the ladrones!” ‘The 
black and red squadrons now united, but soon again separated; the 
black standing out to the eastward, and the red being anchored in a 
bay under Lantao. Here they were attacked by the Purtuguese, while 
seven junks of the pirates, which were all that were then fit for action, 
were hauled outside, and moored head and stern across the bay. The 
Portuzuese ships in passing this line, each fired her broadside, but 
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without effect, the shot falling short. ‘The ladrones returned not a 
shot, but awaited their nearer approach, of which however they were 
dis:ppointed ; for the Portuguese retired, lamenting in their public 
report, that there was not sufficient water for them to engage closer ; 
yet Mr. Glasspoole declares .“‘ the outside junke lay in four fathoms 
of water, which I sounded myself.” 

In this bay and at this time, there was the best exhibition of skill 
and force of which we read in all these encounters; for the boasted 
- nine days’ blockade called forth the best of these qualities on both 
sides. ‘‘On the 20th of Nov.,” says Mr. Glasspoole, ‘‘we discovered 
an immenge fleet of mandariu vessels standing for the bay. On 
neariug us, they formed a line and stood close in, each vessel as she 
discharged her guns, tacked to join the rear and reload. They kept 
up a constant fire for about two hours, when one of their largest ves- 
sels was blown up by a firebrand thrown from a ladrone junk; after 
this they kept at a more respectful distance, but continued firing 
without intermission two days, when it fell calm. The ladrones then 
towed out seven large vessels with about 200 row-boats to board them ; 
but a breeze springing up, they made sail and escaped. The la- 
drones returned into the bay and anchored; the Portuguese and 
mandarius followed, and continued a heavy cannonading during 
that night and the next day.” Again, on the third day in the evening, 
it fell calm, and the same scene was reacted ; the ladrones rowed out 
and succeeded in capturing one vessel mounting twenty-two guns. 
Again they returned into the bay, the Portuguese and Imperialists 
following and keeping up a constant fire. 

“On the night of the eighth day of blockade, they sent in eight 
fire vessels, which if properly constructed must have done great execu- 
tion. They came very regularly into the centre of the fleet, two and 
two, burning furiously ; one of them came alongside of the vessel I 
waa in, but they succeeded in booming her off. ‘The ladrones towed 
them all on shore, extinguished the fire, and broke them up for fire- 
wood. ‘Ihe Portuguese sent a dispatch to the governor of Macao, 
stating that they had destroyed at least one third of the ladrones’ 
fleet, and hoped soon to effect their purpose by totally annihilating 
them. On the 29th of November, the ladrones being all ready for 
sea, weighed and stood boldly out, bidding defiance to jhe invincible 
squadron and the imperial fleet, which consisted of winety-three war 
junks, six Portuguese ships, a brig, aud a schooner. The ladrones 
chased them two or three hours, keeping up a constant fire; but 
finding they did not come up with them, they hauled their wind aud 
stood to the eastward. Thus terminated the boasted blockade, which 
lasted rine days, daring which time the ladrones completed all their 
repairs, lost not a single vessel, and ouly thirty or forty men. An 
American was also killed, one of three that remained out of eight 
taken iy a schooner. I had two very narrow escapes. T'he chief’s 
wile frequently sprinkled me with garlic water, which they consider 
au effectual charm against shot.” 

The time for the release of Mr. G. and his companions in cap- 
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tivity was now come. [He received a note from the commander of 
the Honorable Company’s cruiser Antelope, who had been three days 
searching for the forlorn prisoners. The necessary arrangements 
were soon made ; a ladrone boat proceeded alone to receive the ran- 
som, but on her return was watched and chased by a mandarin boat. 
‘‘Our situation was now a moet critical one; the ransom in the hand 
of the ladrones, and the boat not daring to carry 1s to the ship for 
fear of the mandarin boat.”” Next morning the chief inspected the 
ransom which consisted of the following articles :—two bales of su- 
perfine cloth; two chests of opium; two casks of gunpowder; a 
telescope, and the rest in dollars. After a little further difficulty, 
‘we had the inexpressible pleasure of arriving on board the Ante- 
lope, at 7 p. u. December 7th, where we were most cordially receiv- 
ed, and heartily congratulated on our safe and happy deliverance 
from a miserable captivity, which we had endured fur eleven weeks 
and three days.” 

The power of these outlaws was now at its greatest height, and 
their path may truly be said to have been a course of desolation and 
blood. Yet this fearfal combination in the righteous providence of 
God was destined to be soon scattered after reaching such a height. 
It was broken, not by the Portuguese power nor by the imperial arm, 
but by that which has ruined many a better cause—internal division. 
Ever since Paou had been elevated by his own valor and the favor of 
the chieftainess to the chief command, altercations and enmity had 
subsisted between him and his rival Kw6 Potae. Kwd Potae was com- 
mander of the black squadron, as Paou was of the red: but once when 
the latter was blockaded by a strong imperial fleet, Kw6 Potae open! 
threw off all allegiance and alliance, and refased to come to his nid. 
Paou as usual escaped from his enemy, but when afterwards the 
rival captains met, their animosity broke out into blows, and a san- 
guinary battle ensued between the two flags. The fleet of Paou at 
that time was much inferior in numbers, and after a bloody engage- 
ment he suffered defeat; sixteen of his vessels were Jost, and 300 of 
his men were captured, who were all inhumanly massacred. 

This was a deathblow to the confederacy, which had so long defied 
the emperor’s power. Kw6 Potae now equally exposed to danger on 
both sides, resolved, before matters should come to extremity, to 
submit to government, General amnesty had been- proclaimed in 
the emperor’s name to the submissive pirates ; and he resolved to avail 
himself of this occasion to withdraw from his associates, on cotidition 
of free pardon and a proper provision for all his followers But too 
happy in according mercy where power had failed, the Government 
“feeling that compassion is the way of heaven, therefore redeemed 
these pirates from their former crimes.” Kw6é Potae took another 
name, and was elevated to the rank of an imperial cfficer. 

The red flag of Paou and the chieftainess was stil] flying over much 
the greater number of freebooters, and their ravages continued some 
months longer, but more limited. But being much weakened by the 
desertion of their accomplice, harassed too incessantly by the enemy, 
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who had now acquired knowledge of their rendezvous and strength, 
and encouraged, we cannot doubt, by the success of their former as- 
sociates in crime, they began to entertain thoughts of submission. 
When this desire became known to the messenger whom the govern- 
or of Macao had sent to sound their feelings, arrangements were 
soon made for a visit from two inaferior officers to the piratical 
fleet. But the suspicions of Paou and the chieftainess that treachery 
was designed, made it necessary to obtain for them and their follow- 
ers the very highest pledges of safety. A meeting was therefore 
agreed on between them aud the governor of Canton himself, to take 
place near the Bogue, and without any retinue. It is said the go- 
vernor trembled a Jittle, and his cheek grew pale as he advanced in a 
single vessel towards the line of the pirates. The dreaded pirates, 
with Paou and another officer, came upon the deck where his excellen- 
cy was stationed, fell on their knees, knocked head, and received his 
gracious pardon. But the sudden appearance of some Portuguese 
and imperial ships, interrupted this fair train of negotiating, and 
caused the pardoned pirates to flee in consternation to their fleet 
again. But after a few days’ delay, having become satisfied that no 
treachery had been designed, a council was called to deliberate on 
renewing the intezrupted surrendry. The chieftainess offered to go 
alune tu Canton and finish the arrangements, being willing to show 
as much confidence in the governor as he had exhibited towards 
them. The pirates reluctantly consented to her daring proposal, 
and accordingly she went with several of the pirates’ wives and 
children to the provincial city, completed al] the arrangements with 
the governor and the Portuguese commissioner, and the fleet soon 
followed. The governor went down to Heangshan, and received 
the submission. They were allowed to retain their property or an 
eqnivalent; those who chose, enlisted under government to aid in ex- 
terminating their remaining comrades, who still stood out. ‘‘ ‘This is 
the manner io which the great red squadron was pacified.” Paou and 
K wd Potae were both active in hunting out and destroying the gangs 
of their old confederates. ‘‘ After this act,” says our Porugaes 
authority, ‘“‘ Paou set out for Peking, where he found a seat in the 
court, and for his experience was much esteemed by the emperor.’ 
Thenceforward all became quiet on the rivers, and tranquil on the 
four seas. For his exalted services, the governor was permitted by 
solemn edict from ‘the son of heaven’ to wear a peacuck’s feather 
with two eyes ! 

From the narratives of Messrs. Turner and Glasspoole, we gather 
some additional facts respecting this once outlawed but now loyal 
class of celestial subjects. ‘* With respect to conjugal rights they are 
religiously strict; no person is allowed to have a woman on board, 
unless married to her according to their laws. Each man is allowed 
a small berth about fonr feet square, where he stows his wife and fa- 
mily, the young [adrones.” So great scarcity and distreas were pro- 
duced among the thousands of pirates by the orders of government to 
cut off all their supplies, that their atrocities at that time perpetrated 
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on the peaceful people, were rather the vindictive effect of long ex- 
asperation. ‘‘ During oor captivity,’ says Mr. G., ‘we lived three 
weeks on caterpillars boiled with rice; in fact, there are very few 
creatures that they will not eat.” And this account will appear less 
and less incredible in proportion to our acquaintance with the habits 
and means of living in time of scarcity among the Chinese poor. The 
pirates were much addicted to ampling, and spent their leisure hours 
at cards and smoking opium. Buch of their captives as were unable 
to ransom themselves, and volunteers, sustained and increased their 
numbers. Freqnently five, ten, and twenty men of this latter des- 
cription arrived in one party; sume were only vagabonds, but many 
of them, says ‘Surner, were men of decent appearance, and some evcu 
brought money with them. Such were at first allowed to withdraw aut 
pleasure, but latterly the chief refused to permit any to join him for a 
term less than eight or nine months. 

Another curious, but not altogether singular, trait of these lawless 
men, was their reverence for religious or superstitious rites. We find 
they were ready toask counsel of their gods in reference to their 
murderous work, where and when they should rob and murder the in- 
nocent aud helpless; and they were sincere enough to adhere to their 
supposed directions even to their loss. It is stated by ‘Turner that 
the chief, on consulting their gods on one occasion, was required to 
give up his own ship and take a smuiler one, with which he compli- 
ed The prisoners who united with the pitates were required to go 
before the idols and swear in a preseribed form to fidelity. From 
Mr. G. we learn that on a time the fleet snchored before a town 
which was defended by four mud batteries, and during two days re- 
mained perfectly quiet. On the third day, the forts commenced and 
continued a brisk fire for several hours, while the Jadrones returned 
not a shot, but weighed in the night and dropped down the river. The 
reason they gave for this procedure was, that the idols had not promis- 
ed them success. ‘hey were very superstitious, and consulted their 
gods on all occasions ; if the omens were good, they would undertake 
the most daring enterprises. In their progress of desolation up the 
river of which we have spoken, from several small villages they received 
tribute of dollars, sugar and rice, with a few large pigs roasted whole 
as offerings to the iduls. Ewery prisoner also on being ransomed, 
was obliged to present a pig or some fowls, which the priest offered 
with prayers ; it remained befure the idols a few hours and was then 
divided amongst the crew. Dues not this prove that a sense of reli- 
gion is innate in man, and is not wholly eradicated even from the 
bosoms of the most profligate and cruel? And does it not equally 
prove that vain man is ever ready to delude himself with the hope of 
the Divine protection and guidance and favor, even in the prosecutic u 
of inhuman and detestable wickedness ? 

In 1807, Mr. ‘Turner estimated the number of vessels under all the 
piratical flags at 500, and the total of pirates at 25,000 men. But 
in 1809-10, when their power was at its greatest height, Mr. Glass- 
poule calculated their force to consist of 70,000 inen, navigating 
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800 large vessels, and 1000 small ones, which included also their 
row-boats. These estimates appear not to have been ventured at 
random, but after a repeated enumeration of the six divisions so far as 
they could be reckoned by squadrons, and smaller detachments under 
the various flags. ‘This number must also be understood to include 
all the open pirates which scoured the south and southeastern coasts 
of China at the time, and which were all under one or another of the 
flags. By their numbers and the nature of the adjacent country. they 
were truly a formidable band ; and although not endowed with that 
valor which characterizes many other desperadves, yet they were not 
wholly destitute of courage. They often stood well under attacks 
from superior forces; yet this may not have been so much owing to 
their own courage as to the knowledge of their assailants’ cowardice. 
For the ridiculous weakness of the Chinese navy is as well known as 
is its great numerical strength. ‘There can be little or no just doubt 
that in point of numbers, the navy of this country has superiority 
over every other in the world. At the navy-yard of this city alone, 
we have seen during the last autumn and winter not less than twelve 
or fifteen new men-of-war launched. The preceding year witnessed 
about the same number ; yet none of these remain in port at the year’s 
end, but they are all dispatched to their various stations as guard 
vessels, or cruisers against the pirates. These vessels are moet of 
them of the smallest class, not exceeding perhaps six or eight guns 
each; yet the cheapness and dispatch with which they are built is 
unknown in other countries, and only exceeded by their imperfections. 
In point of speed, strength, safety, guns, powder, balls, men, officers, 
tactics and courage (if indeed the two latter ought to have a name 
at all in China), they are so vastly inferior to a modern ship of the 
line, that scarcely any amount of numbers can make them equal to 
one such foe. 

We will close this account by a word relative to piracy since the 
great pacification of 1810. Chow Fei-heung the conjurer, whore 
mediation had been used in treating with Paou the chief pirate, was 
afterwards ornamented by imperial order, with a peacock’s feather, 
and acted many years as a Chinese officer of Macao. He was a great 
opium eater and opium smuggler, and died miserably. The famous 
widow of Ching Yih still lives in this city, she is near sixty years of 
age, and Jeads a life of peace, so far as is consistent with keeping an 
infamous gambling-house. ‘The ten thousands of poor wretches who 
were thus disbanded, were neither annihilated, nor subdued, nor pro- 
vided thereby with future support beyond their present ill gotten 
means: and though there has been no such confederacy of pirates 
subsequent to that event, yet their names, and their deeds, and their 
wants continued ; and frequent distressea have occasioned frequent 
sbas To the present time depredations continue, especially near 

ainan and Fuhkeén. Europeans, who have recently visited the 
eastern maritime parts of China, have several times been in villages 
whose inhabitants resort to robbery and piracy, when their other 
means, if any, of subsistence fail them. In times of scarcity, robberies 
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are frequent, even between this city and Macao. Before the Chinese 
hewyear’s day when money is in especial demand, they venture up 
to this city, and even prow! as land pirates about it, and in its streets; 
a native friend last winter told us that instances were so frequent of 
persons being carried off by them for the sake of ransom, that no 
wan could feel himself safe alone in the streets after nine o’clock 
at night. There are one or more places on this river of so infamous 
a memory, that every Chinese boatman, if the dusk of evening fall 
around him near that spot, passes with quick aud silent stroke, and 
many & fearful look behind him. 


Art. IV. Natural history of China; attention paid to it by the 
Jesuits, subsequently by Osbeck and others, and by the British 
embassies ; want uf information at the present time ; notices of the 
geology of the vicinity of Lintin and Canton. 


Berore entering upon the examination of the geological features 
of the country in the vicinity of Canton, it may be proper to take a 
brief survey of what has been done towards advancing the knowledge 
of the natural history of China. An empire, embracing within its 
limits all temperatures and every diversity of soil, must necessarily 
present a great variety of scenery and productions. Extensive iuves- 
tigation is consequently wanted to ascertain the general outlines of 
the several branches of its natural history, and patient research to 
enable us to judge of the actual importance of each. To acquire a 
correct knowledge of the geology of this country, and of the minerals 
which are found in its strata, aud to exhibit the botany and zoology 
of China and the modes of agriculture among its inhabitants, together 
with other collateral branches of inquiry, are subjects so iuteresting 
and useful that they can not fail to excite the attention of those, who, 
while they care for the welfare of their own species, delight to con- 
template the handiworks of their Creator. 

The Jesuits were the first Europeans, except Marco Polo, who 
mide any investigation in this field. For nearly two centuries, these 
men resided in China, and in the course of their attempts to establish 
themselves here, they traveled extensively throughout all the pro- 
vinces. During the reign of Kanghe, a period of sixty-one years, they 
were permitted to investigate everything they deemed worthy of no- 
tice, and the voluminous works they left, bear testimony to their di- 
ligence. Missions were established in all the principul cities, and 
they were ably conducted by men who were wel versed in literature, 
and in the arts and sciences, and who would not have suffered by com- 
parison with the best scholars of Eurape. Aud what imght we expect 
tu find in their works, concerning the natural bistury of China? 
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Judging by their success in other departments, as topography, hie- 
tory, é&c., we might reasonably hope for full and faithful descriptions 
of the vegetable and animal productions and also of the agriculture. 
Concerning some of the more remarkable productions, as bamboo, 
tea, S&uc., we have details of such length as to tire the reader. ‘hey 
were not the men who would let anything pass by them, which 
could adorn their pages, or excite the wonder of readers in other 
countries. But what do we find on perusing their accounts? So 
far as those descriptions are mere translations of native authors, the 
defects are not to be charged to the Jesuits. ‘hey wished to tell all 
they could concerning China, and in their desire to do so, recorded 
many things, which further research would have convinced them were 
not facts. These exaggerated statements have conspired to create 
ideal notions of the character, polity, and country of the Chinese, 
which future travelers, we apprehend, will find erroneous. Among 
all their remarks on natural history, we do not find a single continued 
narration of facts, which the author asserts as having come under 
his own eyes. ‘There was no Linneus or Cuvier who would be satis- 
fied with simply recording the results of his owa observation. If 
eucl had been the case, the united labors of these ‘ fathers’ would 
have presented rich materials for compiling a work on the natural 
history of China, but which must now be reserved for others. 

In onneidering the merits and demerits of these writers, however, 
we must remember, that they lived in an age when the public taste 
was satisfied with nothing but tales almost beyond the bounds of be- 
lief. “Pheir accounts are not more improbable that what we find in 
Buffon; aud these men flourished long before his time. Besides it 
was for their interest to portray this country in as favorable an aspect 
as possible: their situation was such as required all the aid that inter- 
esting description could bring. The want of any well digested work on 
natural history, also presented itself as a serious obstacle against pur- 
suing the science in a useful way. If observations were made, how 
could they be compared with previous ones, and their relative import- 
ance ascertained? This was a hindrance, of which we can hardly 
hove a full conception in the present advanced state of the science. 
With the want of books the precarious tenure of the establishment of 
the Jesuits here, may also be adduced as a reagon why so few turn- 
ed their attention to such subjects. Liable every moment to be driven 
out of the country, the leaders would naturally bend all their energies 
to secure that which had already been gained, and leave others to 
narrate what was seen. ‘lhe erroneous ideas concerning the natural 
history of this country, which have become current among the great 
mass of readers in the West, is a serious evil, and one which has been 
occasioned chiefly by the exaggerated statements of those early writers. 
Every author for th last century, who wished to write concerning 
China needed only to open the volumes of the Jesuits, and long dez- 
eriptions on every subject met his eye. These he wrought into his own 
phraseology, and spared not to enlarge or reduce them to suit his 
own convenience, The consequence is that the same thoughts being 
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presented in many lights and by authors of reputation, are received as 
accredited truths. An instance of this is found in Malte-Brun’s geo- 
graphy, who says on the authority of a member of the Dutch ambassy, 
** that the Chinese farmer yokes his wife and ass together, at the 
plough ;” and this is said in such a manner as to convey the idea 
that it is a cominon occurrence; while the instances of such brutality 
are as rare in China as in Persia or India, or any other country in 
the same state of civilization. Concerning the accounts of the Jesuits 
in general, we may observe, that when they are satisfactorily proyed 
pr disproved, and the truth sifted from the rubbish which surrounds 
them, they will be found to contain much valuable information. Bvt 
until they have been carefully compared with renewed investigations, 
they must be cautiously received. 

We will now proceed from the works of the Jesuits, which for the 
moet part were written before the eighteenth century, to consider 
what has been done by more recent abservers. In 1750, Peter Osbeck 
came to China as chaplain to a Swedish East Indiaman, and made 
some discoveries in the vicinity of Canton. He was a disciple of 
Lianeus, and had imbibed his master’s love for the works of nature: 
The freedom allowed to foreigners at that time, enabled him tq 
extend his researches in this hitherto unexplored field to a considera- 
ble distance round the city. He collected many plants in the vieinity 
of Canton aud the anchorage at Whampoa. The remembrance of his 
zeal and success was perpetuated by Linneus in the Osbeckia Chi- 
nensis; and a friend and assistant was also remembered inthe Jo- 
renia Asiatica. These we believe are the only instances of any pere 
sons who came to China for only a single season, that improved the 
opportunity to extend the knowledge of its natural history. Other 
ports, as Ningpo and Amoy were once open to foreigners, but the 
desire for gain was then so strong as to engroas all the time of those 
who visited them. 

From the time of Osbeck till the ambassy uncer Macartney in 1793, 
we read of none who explored these wide fields. No ‘lournefort or 
Pursh was found who would willingly endure the fatigues and dan- 
gers of visiting China from a loye of natural history. ‘The ambassy 
under Lord Macartney was provided with competent naturalists, and 
the advantages enjoyed were many; yet the results do not appear to 
haye been considerable. In a journey from ‘Teentsin to Jého (Zhehol), 
and then through Peking to Cision, abuudance of opportunities must 
have been presented to enlarge our knowledge of this country. But 
the same causes which will retard future laborers hindered the re- 
searches of the members of this ambassy ; the jealousy of the Chinese 
government prevented them from examining most of the interesting 
objects which came in their way while traveling through the country. 
The works of Staunton and Barrow however contain some valuable 
notices of the natural history of China. And if the ambassy did not 
open a more favorable trade to its projectors, it enabled us to form more 
correct ideas of the real aspect of the country, both in a political and 
natural point of view. ‘Phe remarks were such as would naturally 
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be made by those traveling in a circumscribed manner, and relate 
principally to agriculture and the natural scenery. The Dutch am- 
bassy to Peking in 1795, under Van Braam, does not appear to have 
inade many remarks concerning the natural history of the districts 
through which it passed. From the time of that ambassy to the one 
under Lord Amherst in 1816, very little was done in this branch of 
knowledge in China. When that expedition was proposed, the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from having an able and ecientific natu- 
ralist were duly appreciated hy the projectors. Such an one was found 
in Dr. Abel, and the result showed that the expectations of those who 
recommended him were not ill founded. Everything necessary to 
enable him to transport the specimens, whether on shore or on board 
the ship, was done, and no expeuse spared in affording him all the fa- 
cilities possible during the journey. From Teéntsin to the capital, the 
way was closely examined. But from Peking to Canton, few obser- 
vations were made, or specimens collected on account of the rapidity 
of traveling. Besides, Dr. Abel was taken sick on his return, and 
prevented from making personal research to the extent he wished. 
The gentlemen of the ambassy, however, brought him every specimen 
they saw worthy of notice. At Canton, the whole collection of plans, 
minerals, and other objects, which had been collected were put on 
board the Alceste, the ship that brought the ambassy to China. ‘Ihe 
Joss of that vessel in Gaspar straits, and with her, Dr. Abel's entire col- 
lection and the notes appended to it, deprived the world of much 
valuable information. Except a very few specimens he gave to some 
friends at Canton, everything he had collected perished with the Al- 
ceste. Among these preserved specimens, sir Joseph Banks found 
some new plants, one of which, Abelia Chinensis, commemorates the 
zea) of the naturalist. 

Since this expedition, nothing of importance has been done in any 
department of natural history, excepting botany. To this branch, 
a few of the gentlemen attached to the honorable E. 1. Company's 
Factory have paid some attention. ‘The Horticultural Society of 
London, in 1819, sent out Mr. Kerr, a gardener, to collect and buy 
living plants and send them home; but his success was only partial. 
Some new plants have been discovered among those which have been 
sent home by the residents at Canton. The steady demand for these, 
both among foreigners and natives, has induced the Chinese to bring 
rare plants to this city ; they are kept for sale at the Fuh te, or ‘ flower 
gardens,’ near Canton. The number of plants shipped to Europe 
and America yearly is considerable, and the demaud is increasing. 
According to Livingstone, not one in a thousand reaches their des- 
tination, yet from the immense number sent in a long course of years, 
we may safely infer that one-half of all known Chinese plants have 
heen discovered and named in this way. Great care is necessary to 
preserve them on board ship in a voyage of such length, and from 
the want of this care many of them consequently die. Different 
plants reqnire such different attention, that what saves one kills 
another. But the number of names probably far exceeds the num- 
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ber of species, for the Chinese gardeners are skillful in altering the 
appearance of flowers, and finding it for their interest so to do, they 
devote much time to the pursuit. 

From this short sketch it sppears that in the natural history of 
the Chinese empire, much remains to be done. The Chinese works 
on this subject are voluminous, and they contain dissertations on 
plants of all kinds and qualities, chiefly those used in medicines ; 
on gems of which ref are fond, on quadrupeds, birds, fishes and 
insects; and even shells and mollusks are not overlooked by them. 
On the same pages we also find accounts of tiger-elephants, dragons, 
and other similar fantasies. The entire range of natural science in 
the Chinese empire, will require thorough investigation, for what has 
been done, needs to be doue again. Botany has attracted the most 
attention, and the progress now made in it from various sources is 
consid erable ; but the grasses, the cryptogamic plants, and some other 
branches of the study, are nearly unknown. The works of the Jesuits 
contain notices of the animals of China; but with the other branches 
of its zodlogy we are imperfectly acquainted. ‘The birds and the 
fishes, the insects and the mollusks, will each afford sufficient ma- 
terials for many interesting volumes. Mineralogy is on the same 
level, but the precious gems, the beautiful crystals of quartz, the white 
copper, end the gypsum seen in Canton, show the abundance of its 
mineral treasures ; the variety of metals cannot be smull, but their 
fall extent is yet known. 

Of the geology of this empire very little knowledge has been gained 
by Europeans; and of the organic remains, which we may expect to 
be considerable from those found in Ava and Siberia, stil) less is 
known. It will be apparent then, that the investigation of China 
and its dependencies, will open a field of research, that is unequaled 
in the world. From Samarcand to Formosa and Japan, and from 
Saghalien to Camboja, is a field which is nearly unknown. Peopled 
from the remotest antiquity with wandering nomades, who have des- 
pised agriculture, and employed themselves in enslaving their neigh- 
bors, Tartary is about the same now as it was a thousand years 
ago. China has undergone many alterations, and the face of the 
country by increase of population has assumed the appearance of an 
extended garden, when compared with the countries on her western 
boundary. We hope this interesting and wide field will soon be care- 
fully surveyed in all its departments. The Chinese are not so savage 
as the Arabs, ner so deceitful as the Moors, nor so wandering as the 
N. A. Indians, in whose countries travelers have passed many years. 
From the appearance of the times, we expect the Chinese empire 
will soon be open to foreigners; and we trust that the naturalist will 
not be slow to enter on a field abounding with objects worthy of his 
attention. 

The geology of the country between the city of Canton and the 
ocean is so siinple that we shall make but few remarks concerning 
it. The general characteristics are primitive, and the usual accon- 
paniments of the presence of such rocks are seen in the insulated 
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and barren peaks which line the coast. On the north side of the river 
the country rises intu hills, which are forined, as far as we have had 
opportunity to examine, of a compact graywacke, probably belonging 
to the lower secondary class of rocks. This rock is found near the 
surface, but does not appear to be used to any great extent by the 
Chinese in building, or for other purposes. It is fine grained, and 
contaius a Jarge proportion of quartz, Lying immediately beneath 
the graywacke, is the old red sandstone. This stratum is found 
varying from a bright red, fine grained rock, to a coarse conglome- 
rate, full of large pebbles of quartz. It is seen outcropping in the 
middle of the river a few rods below the Factories, and from thence it 
extends southwards for many miles. At that place its dip, measured by 
ap angle with the horizon, is a few degrees westward. This stra- 
tum also extends eastward, and most of the hills between Canton and 
Whampoa have this rock for a substratum, with the graywacke 
above. The finer varieties of the sandstone are used for building 
and flagging, usually for the latter. Below the sandstone is found 
the granite. ‘I'his rock outcrops more and more as the river descends 
towards the sea, until below the Bugue it is the only stratum. ‘The 
subspecies are numerous, and in some places it passes into gneiss and 
hornblend. ‘The usual variety however is a dark colored, fine 
grained rock, somewhat fissile. At the mouth of the river, the gra- 
hite is found rising up iuto peaks, which present to the voyager com- 
jug in from the ocean, a range of desert, uninhabited and cheerless 
islets, ranging in height from 1200 to 2000 feet. When, however, 
the island is sufficiently large to allow a detritus to accumulate at the 
foot of the hills, the soil is good, and by the industry of the Chinese 
in manuring, is soon rendered productive. The entire number of these 
islands has never been ascertained, but it must amount to several 
hundreds, as the whole coast from Pedro Branco to the borders of 
Hainan is lined with them. Ou these islands, great numbers of er- 
ratic blocks of rock are found; on the top of Lintin peak are three 
or four, each weighing several tons. ‘he granite and its varieties 
are used to a great extent by the Chinese in the basements of build- 
ings, for fagging and for pillars; for the latter purpose it is well 
adapted. 

‘I'he minerals as yet found in these different strata are very few, 
consisting only of crystals of felspar, quartz, and pyrites, which occur 
sparingly in the granite. Further investigation may disclose more 
of those minerals usually found in primitive rocks. Crystallized, pri- 
nitive wmarbles are brought to Canton from the north and western parts 
of the province. ‘The colors are mostly clouded blue and black. We 
have seen no transition limestone in Canton. Coal is plentiful and 
extensively used. ‘fhe soil of the country in this neithborhood is 
mostly alluvial; but on the declivites of the hills, it is decomposed 
sandstone, and of a reddish coloy. It generally produces two crops 
annually. The fields of rice are banked up on the river side, and at 
intervals sluices are constructed which allow every tide to cover them. 
In times of wuch rain, the quantity of soil held in supension is 
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great, and when the water remains quiet a short time, it settles. In 
the river itself, where the current is slow, depositions soon appear 
above the surface, and many of the low islands have been formed in 
this way, and constant additions are making to all On the hills, the 
soil is more nearly primitive, and consists mostly of the decomposed 
rock underneath. 


Map of the Choo Ketng. This map is designed to illustrate parts of the two 
receding papers concerning ‘Chinese Pirates and ‘the Natural History of China.’ 
t includes the numerous islands in the bay of the river, and the river itself up as 

far as the provincial city ; comprising in length 75 geo de tly miles of latitude, 
and in breadth one degree of longitude. The Bogue, which the Chinese regard as 
the mouth of the river, is guarded by three forts, at one of which nee ships 
must show their passports. The principal inside anchorage is called Whampoa 
Reach, extending two or three miles, between the islands of Honam on the west, 
Whampoa and Junk island on the north, and French and Dane's islands on the 
south. Lintin is the outside anchorage; but during the tyfoon months, it is 
forsaken for the harbors on the east and west, Riseny moon (also written 
Capsing-moon) and Kamsing-moon. The Inner Passage is used only by native 
craft, it being wholly prohibited to foreign boats. The inap is constructed upon 
a scale of five miles to the inch. The latitude of the Foreign Factories at 
Canton is 23° 7’ 10” N.; the longitude, 113° 14’ 30” E. Lintin Peak is in lat. 
22° 24’ 30” N.; long 113° 48° 30” E. Macao is situated in lat. 22° lu’ 30” N., 
long. 113° 32’ EB. 


Arr. VY. Burmah: sketch of the history of the Protestant mission 
tn that country ; tts present state; and notices of the Christian 
books written and published in the Burman language. By 
Rewgvotens. Oct. 1833. Continued from Vol. I], page 563. 


Tar object of this paper is to give a very brief history of the efforts 
which have been made to spread Christianity in Burmah. The labors 
of the Romanists can hardly be entitled to any notice here, for though 
they have resided in the country for about a century, they have 
effected comparatively nothing. They have four or five congregations, 
which consist almost entirely of Portuguese and their descendants, 
many of whom wear the Burman dress, and conform to Burman 
customs in every respect, except that they eat pork, and make their 
proetrations before the cross or the Virgin, instead of the pagoda and 
the image of Gaudama. ‘The priests have moreover written a few 
tracts, and had them published at Rome in the Burman character: 
and the present bishop, who arrived in (831, brought as many as 
seventeen copies for the supply of his diocese ! 

Concerning the first attempts of Protestants, I shall give but a very 
brief view, because the affairs of that trying and eveutful period, if 
explained in detail would occupy too much space, and because they 
have been already presented to the public in the Memoir of Mrs. Jud- 
son ;—a work which has established its character as a production of 
uncommon interest by having already passed through several editiuns, 
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‘both in England and America. To that I beg leave to refer those 
who wish for further information respecting the early history of the 
mission. Regarding more recent efforts I shall be more particular. 

The first Protestant labors were commenced at Rangoon in 1807 
by Messrs. Chater and Mardon, who went thither from Serampore. 
Mr. Mardon soon left the country, and his place was supplied by Mr. 
Felix Carey. Not long after, Messrs. Pritchett and Brian, from the 
London Missionary Society, reached the country. Mr. B. soon died, 
and Mr. P. removed to Vizagapatam ; Mr. Chater, after four years’ 
residence, removed to Ceylon, but not till he had acquired the lan- 
guage and commenced the work of translation. Mr. Carey remained, 
andewhen Mr. and Mrs. Judson arrived in July, 1813, he had gone to 
Ava by order of the king. Before he left the mission, he prepared and 
published a grammar, revised and published Mr. Chater’s translation 
of the Gospel of Matthew, and made some translations himself; how 
much, is now unknown, as his manuscripts were lost. Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson at once commenced the study of the language. Having no 
dictionary and but an imperfect grammar, they found it difficult; yet 
in the course of two years, they were able to hold some discussions 
with the natives. In 1815, Mr. Judson commenced and prosecuted 
with great zeal the study of Pali. They were alone, however, till join- 
ed by Mr. Hough, an American printer and missionary in Oct. 1816. 
‘'wo tracts had been prepared, which were printed by Mr. Hough 
soon after his arrival. 

Notwithsanding all the efforts which had been made, it was not till 
March, 1817, that the first serious inquirer into the truth of Christianity 
applied to Mr. Judson. His appearance and conversation awakeued 
joy and hope, but it was fallacious. In December, 1817, Mr. Judson, 
worn down by ill health, and desirous of procuring some assistance 
from a Christian settlement near Chittagong, where the Burinan 
language was spoken, embarked for that place. But by adverse 
winds, he was driven to the western peninsula, and was detained at 
Madras till July 20th, (818. During his absence, Mr. Hough was 
severely harassed by the government, summoned to Court, and told 
in the most unfeeling terms that if he did not tell all the truth relative 
to his situation in the country, ‘they would write with his heart’s 
blood.” Further, as indicative of Burman feeling before the war, it 
should be mentioned, that at the court-house he was obliged to answer, 
through an interpreter, the most trivial questions, such as what were 
the names of his parents, how many suits of clothes he had, é&c., 
which were all written down with great correctness. Sept. 19th, 
1818, Messrs. Colman and Wheelock from Boston joined the mission. 
In July of the succeeding year, Mr. and Mrs. Hough departed for 
Bengal. The same year, in April, Mr. J. commenced public preaching 
in a zayat, or open shed, erected near his house. Mrs. J. by a schvol 
and the religious instruction of females, did what she could to aid his 
design. In consequence of these efforts many serious inquiries were 
made. Moung Nau, the firet convert, made his appearance ih April 
30th, 1819. After various instructions and impartaut developments 
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of character, he was'acknowledged as a disciple of Jesus Christ, by 
baptism June 27th, 1819; a day of unutterable joy to the tissiouaries, 
who had resided there about six years without seeing any apparent 
fruit of their labors. 

Mr. Wheelock embarked for Bengal about a year after his arrival, 
in feeble health, and on his passage, ‘in a fit of delirium plunged into 
the sea and was drowned.” Nov. 1319, two more were baptized 
on a profession of their faith in the Savior of men. ‘The persecutions 
which the investigators and recipients of Christianity were called to 
endure were so vexatious, that they were deterred even from examin- 
ing its claims to be a Divine communication, and it seemed the mis- 
sionaries’ indispensable duty that they should lay their case before the 
king, and solicit toleration. Accordingly Messrs. Judson and Colman 
immediately set out for Amarapora, at that time the capital, where they 
arrived Jan. 25th, 1820. ‘They were admitted to an audience, and 
presented their petition for toleration, but received from one of the 
king’s officers an intimation of his views, thus: “In regard to your 
petition, his majesty gives no order.” On their return to Rangoon, 
Mr. Colman left for Chittagong, and soon after settled at Cox Bazaar. 
‘Surrounded by poverty, ignorance and delusion, he fell a martyr to 
his zeal, July 4th, 1822.” Another convert was baptizted at Rangoon, 
April 20th, 1329, and between this and January 1322, several others, 
among whom were some persons of distinction. About this time, Dr. 
Price arrived in the double capacity of physician aud missionary. Mr. 
Judson contioued his labor of translation with unremitted vigor. Mrs. 
Judson was obliged by ill health:to leave Rangoon in Aug., 1820, 
and proceed to America, vid England; and on her return in 1823, 
was accompanied by Rev. J. Wade and Mrs. Wade. During her ab- 
sence, Mr. Hough had returned to Rangoon, and the little church 
had increased to eighteen members. Dr. Price was summoned to 
Ava by the king, and Mr. J. deemed it expedient to accompany him, 
and again petition for religious toleration. ‘They were so far success- 
ful that the king noticed them favorably, xnd ordered ground to be 
given thein for a dwelling-house. Mrs. Judson joined him in 1823-4. 
Soon after, the war with the English commenced, and severe trials 
awaited the missionaries, ‘hose at Rangoon for three or four days 
suffered all that human malice could invent, but were svon rescued 
by lenglish generosity. Mr. Judson and Dr. Price were seized and 
thrown into prison, where they remained about a year and a half, ex- 
periencing every imaginable hardship and indignity, sometimes with 
three and sometimes with five pairs of fetters. During this period, 
though Mrs. Judson had no common obstacles to surmount, she ex- 
erted herself with unrivaled Christian heroism, to alleviate their suf- 
ferings, and those of the other prisoners confined with them. 

At the close of the war in 1826, they were released through the 
interference of the English. Dr. Price continued to reside at Ava, 
where he was high in favor with the king and Ixs nobles, to whom he 
gave scientific lectures. instructed their children, and by his convers:- 
tions and defense of Christianity doubtless did much to enlighten the 
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Burman court. Te died at Ava, Feb. 14th, 1828, of a lingering 
pulmonary complaint. Messrs. Judson and Wade repaired to Am- 
herst, and commenced a new station, where Mrs. Judson closed her 
eventful life, Oct. 24th, 1826. Mr Boardman arrived in April, 1827, 
soon after which all the missionaries removed to Maulmein, which 
though a short time before a mere jungle, had already risen into a 
place of much greater consequence than Amherst. At Maulmein, a 
very unusual seriousness was awakened among the people in the latter 
part of 1827, and the beginning of 1828, which resulted in the 
addition of about thirty members to the church. In April, (828, Mr. 
Boardman remeved to Tavoy, and vigorously prosecuted his labors till 
removed by death in February, 1831. 

A missionary printer, Mr. Bennett, joined the mission in 1829, and 
since that time, though in the midst of difficulties, the operations of 
the press have been unusually efficient. In Nov. 1830, the mission 
was reinforced by Messrs. Kincaid and Mason. Mr Jones followed 
in the ensuing February. Ia 1828, some soldiers of H. B. M.’s 45th 
regiment applied to Mr. Judson for religious intruction. A small 
church was soon collected, which received the ministrations of Messrs. 
Judson, Wade, Boardman, Kincaid, and Jones, successively. Mr. 
Kincaid’s labors were continued longest, and when the regiment was 
removed to another station, in April, 1832, the number of the church 
inembers amounted to 75 or 80. ‘hese labors were continued by Mr. 
Jones after the arrival of the 41st regiment, and several from that 
also were hopefully brought to a saving knowledge of the truth. 

A second printer, Mr. Cutter, arrived in May, 1832. In Septem- 
ber following, Mr. Jones left Burmah to commence a mission in 
Siam. In January, 1833, Rev. Mr. Simons and Mr. Hancock, a 
third printer, with Miss Cummings a teacher, joined the mission. 
Rev. Mesers. Brown and Webb with their wives, and two or three 
single ludies were expected to leave Boston in Oct. or Nov. 1832 as 
a reinforcement. Mr. and Mrs. Wade left fur America, Dec. 1332. 
Mr. Kincaid was about to remove to Ava. Mr. Judson continues 
his labors as translator and preacher at Maulmein. Mr. Mason 4s 
stationed at ‘l'avoy as successor to Mr. Boardman, who before his 
death had greatly interested himself in regard to the Karens, and by 
whose instrumentality many of them residing on the mountains south 
and east of ‘'avoy, were hopefully brought to the saving knowledge 
of a Divine Redeemer. Messrs. Wade and Judson have made repeat- 
ed visits to those north of Maulmein. Both Messrs. Wade and Mason 
have made great progress in acquiring and reducing to writing their 
Janguage. Mr. Mason has spent many months in visiting and in- 
structing them in their villages with most encouraging success. 

I have not the meaus of stating precisely tbe number of church 
members at the various stations, but apprehend the following will not 
be far from the truth; viz., at Rangoon, 20; Maulmein, 50; Karens 
above Maulmein, 80; T'avoy, 150, principally Karens; English 
church at Maulmein 40; making a total of 340. 

Various efforts have at different times been made for the establish- 
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ment of schools and with various success, The greatest prosperity 
has attended those established at ‘T'avoy, where there has been a uni- 
form sentiment in regard to their importance. 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to notice a remark 
in the Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. II, p. 112: “The English mis- 
sionaries are tolerated, and serve the E. 1. Company as the outposts 
of their diplomatic system.” It will be seen that no English mission- 
aries have been there since 1814. It is true, that Messrs. Judson 
and Hough, particularly the former, rendered the Company's agents 
much assistance after the war. What less could they do? ‘They had 
been rescued by the English from miserable dungeons; and from 
their long residence in the country and study of the language, were the 
only persons who could be employed as adequate translators.) When 
that immediate exigency had passed, they promptly and joyfully re- 
turned to their appropriate labors. I speak more particularly of Mr. 
Judson, because I have more information regarding his course. 

In consequence of the removal of the printer and press to Ben- 
gal, but little printing was executed from 1824 to 1829; but various 
works were prepared for the press. On the arrival of Mr. Bennett 
with a new press, these works were published as fast as practicable. 
A second press arrived in 1832, and since that, two more. The dif- 
ficulties resulting from the want of types have been overcome by the 
establishment of a foundry with the apparatus for stereotyping at 
Maulmein. It may not be uninteresting to other laborers in the great 
field of Christian enterprise to know what books have been published, 
and what subjects are treated of in them. Where the pages of the 
books are spoken of they are all reckoned to be of the octavo size. 

1. A Catechism of the Christian religion : pp. 4. This was probably 
written in 1818, as Mrs. Judson translated it into Siamese in 1819. 
With various revisions it has passed through several editions, and con- 
tains in brief, yet perspicuous language, those grand outlines of 
our holy religion which are essential to salvation, without any direct 
allusion to Budhism. The Siamese version was published at Calcutta 
about 1820. 

2. A View of Christianity: pp. 12. This was written about the 
same time asthe other. It is divided into four parts; historical, 
doctrinal, preceptive, and devotional; with a de-ign to give as com- 
plete an outline as possible of Christianity in a small compass. 
The last part contains two prayers, one adapted to the state of an 
inquirer after the way of life, and the other to that of one wbo is sup- 
posed to have entered that way. Five or six large editions of it have 
been published. 

3. Golden Balance: pp. 12. ‘This ts a comparative view of the 
Christian and Budhistic systems, in respect to their Gods, commands, 
benefits conferred, religion in general, scriptures, priesthood, &c. It 
is a masterly parallel or rather contrast, and has doubtless produced 
much effect, though the adage is still true, that. 


“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still."’ 
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It is in great demand among the laity, but the priests have a strong 
aversion to it. 

4. A Liturgy: pp. 12. This, as its title intimates, contains a for- 
mula and directions for Christian worship and institutions. 

5. Baptismal Service: pp. 4. This consists merely of Scriptural 
extracts concerning this ordinance. 

6. Marriage Service: pp. 6. To extracts from Scripture on this sub- 
ject, are added a brief formula and a prayer adapted to the occasion. 

7. Funeral Service: pp. 8. Jéxtracts from Scripture and a prayer. 

8. ‘l'eacher’s Guide: pp. 8. ‘This contains those Scriptures which 
are particularly calculated for the instruction of native assistauts in 
inissionary labors. 

9. Family Prayers: pp. 16. There has been only one edition of this 
tract printed, and it has been out of print more than two years. 

10. ‘he Investigator: pp. 13. ‘Phis is in the catechetical form, 
and designed to embrace all those questions which the natives usually 
propose in regard to the new religion, with adequate auswers, inter- 
spersed with appropriate reasonings and exhortations, closed by a 
prayer. ‘wo editions have been printed. 

11. Abstract of the Old Testament: pp. 56. ‘This contains an ac- 
count of the creation, fall of man, flood, call of Abraham, Egyptian 
bondage, giving of the law, settlement in Canaan, and the principal 
Messianic prophecies, generally iu Scriptural language. It er braces 
nearly all the prophecy of Daniel, and several of the Psalins, and is 
followed by three or four pages containing extracts from Jewish and 
Greek history, so far as they serve to throw light on the sacred 
oracles. 

12. Extracts from the New Testament: pp. 72. This selection 
comprises the advent, principal miracles, several parables, most im- 
portant instructions, death and resurrection of our Savior, the epistle 
of Jude and one of John’s, with various other instructive portions of 
revealed truth. 

13. ‘The Awakener: pp.-14. As its title indicates, this is an earnest, 
rousing appeal to the natives, proceeding on the supposition that 
they have already obtained considerable knowledge of our religion. It 
is spirited, pointed, and tinctured with much severity. 

14. Ship of Grace, a parable: pp. 8. ‘he Burmans are very fond 
of parables. ‘This is so constructed that a reader, who was unacquaint- 
ed with its origin, would not apprehend its drift, until he had read 
two or three pages, but by the interest of the parable would be led 
through, and thus have his mind excited to receive the exposition 
which follows with much ingenuity and point. It is well liked by 
intelligent natives. 

15. Catechism of Astronomy: pp. 4. Something on this subject 
seemed indispensable, when the crude views the natives entertain, 
as developed in a former communication, are considered. ‘The most 
important facts of the science are here concisely presented, with such 
brief explanations as could be inserted in so sinall a work. 

16. Catechetical Geagraphy pp YW ‘Phe outlines of physical and 
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statistical geography are here given. The Burmans apprehend that 
their country, India, Siam and China, are the principal portions of 
the known world. It became necessary to correct their views on this 
point. Something of this kind was also demanded for the schools. 

17. An Abstract of Chronological History : pp. 36. 

18. Maps. ‘To illustrate the three preceding works, some part of 
the tracts, and especially the New ‘lestament, maps of the world, of 
Palestine, and of St. Paul’s travels, have been lithographed. 

19. New Testament. Various detached portions, as single gospels, 
have been repeatedly published. ‘I'he first complete edition was is- 
sued at the cluse of 1832. It was commenced fifteen years ago, and 
has undcrgone numerous and labored revisions, and though it does 
not claim perfection, may safely be regarded as one of the most ac- 
curate and elaborate versions ever made. 

The greater part of the Old Testament is translated; and the 
Psalins, prophecies of Isaiah and Daniel, are ready for the press. 
It is hoped that the Psalms will be published this year. ‘'woor three 
other works have been written, which with reviston may hereafter be 
printed. No. 1 of the preceding list was written by Mrs. Judson; 
Nos. 10 and 13, by Mr. Wade; No. (4, by Mr. Boardman; No. 12 
was selected by him. ‘The rest were written by Mr. Judson. The 
Peguans and the Karens have strong claims on future efforts. 1 can 
not close this communication without earnestly recommending the 
operations of this mission to the incessant prayers of those who love 
our Lord Jesus and his cause. ‘‘ May Zion arise and shine, her 
light being come, and the glory of the Lord being risen upon her.” 


Aart. VI. Journal of Occurrences: acquittal of a murdercr; festi- 
val of the dragon boats ; Chinese fast ; inundation; Peking. 


June 2d. Acquittal of a murderer. In 2 village belonging to Nanhae, not far 
from this city, there lived a notorious villain, Kwan Chaoupang. ‘ There was no 
wicked deed which he would not do; and the injuries which he inflicted on thuse 
around him were very numerous.’ tHe insulted every one, and was completely 
regardless of all law.’ On the 28th ult., having some business to transact with 
a kinsman, he began in his usual manner to insult him; when a young man, a 
son of the person insulted, seized a knife and killed Chaoupang, “ much to the 
joy of all in the village.’" The next day, the young man came to Canton and 
surrendered himeelf into the hands of the chief magistrate of the district of 
Nauhae, who went immediately to examine and report the circumstances of the 
murder. To-day the rumor is, that the young man has not only been acquitted, 
but has actnally received a reward for killin Kwan Chaoupang! 

Wednesday, \\th. Festival of the dragon-boats. Religious festivals, the cele- 
bration of the anniversaries of the birthdays of gods and goddesses; hcroes and 
sages, together with numerous other holidays, exert a powerful influence on the 
character of the Chinese. The interest felt and manifeated wn some of these 
occasions is almost incredible. Come what may, the ritcs and ceremonies of the 
festival must not be neglected. It is often seen as on the present occasion, that 
business of every description may be omitted, and the sick and the poor be left 
to famish and die, but the dragon-boats must not be slighted. Only let them be 
befitting the nature of man, and we object not to recreations ; much Jesa do we 
reprobate an occasional cessation from labor : the Framer of onr bodies has made 
provision suited every way to their necessities ; und it is not less ow duly to 
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cease from business during the time which he has appointed for rest , than it is 
to keep the command, “ six days shalt thou labor an do all thy work."’ Ignorant 
as the Chinese are of the Divine laws, they are of course not guilty in the same 
degree that those are who knowingly tranegress the rules which they acknow- 
ledge to be the only true standard of moral conduct ; still a heavy charge lies 
against the Chinese. Multitudes of them know, and multitudes more have the 
means of knowing, that all their sacrifices to wood and stone, to the winds and 
waves, are useless ; the same too they know respecting the nope fy and sometimes 
rievous, burdens which they bear in order to support their religious festivals. 
et, knowledge and reason notwithstanding, they obstinately follow the course 
in which their fathers trod, sacrificing to dumb idols and to devils the good and 
perfect gifts of the true God. This they do, while the poor and the needy are 
dying around them for want of food and the common necessaries of life. 

We are urged to make these remarks by seeing hundreds of men, women and 
children, destitute of food and raiment, sick and dying, on the one side, while on 
the other, thousands a:id tens of thousands are going madly after the ‘dragon 
boats.’ Of the origin of this singular festival, we shall not now speak, hoping 
hereafter to give our readers a full and connected account of the Chinese religious 
festivals, holidays, &c. Suffice it here to remark, that the day has been ‘ fine,’ 
and one of great noise and bustle ; that the number of boats is lorge, and they are 
well manned, each carrying from ten to eighty ora hundred paddies ; and that the 
races, which commenced a few days ago, will continue for several days to come. 

Saturday, \4th. Chinese fast. Governor Loo has issued an order to the two 
chief magistrates of the districts of Nanhae and Pwanyu, ‘eommandiag them to 
interdict the slaughter of animals and to fast for three days, to visit two of the 
principal temples of the city, to offer incense and pray for fair weather.’ This 
proclamation came out this morning; no beef, pork, é&c., has been seen in the 
markets during the day. The weather has been fair, which leads many of the 
people to imagine that the change from rainy to fair weather has been caused 
by the virtue of their rulers ; to them therefore they give the praise, and not to 

od who sends or withholds the rains and the fruitful seasons at his pleasure. 

Saturday 23th. Inundation. In the dispenstions of the Divine Providence, 
cases may occur in whieh the benighted pagan will seem to have cause to sup- 

ose that his rulers or his gods have power to change the course of nature ; but 
the Most High will not give his glory to another, nor his praise to graven images. 
Notwithstanding the fair weather of the 14th, the aspect of the heavens was 
changed on the next day, and on the day following the rain came down most 
plentifully ; and so several succeeding days, till on the 23d and 24th, by the 
united influence of high tides and the rains, the water rose eighteen inches 
higher than it did during the dreadful inundation last August. The waters are 
now abating; but the damage which they have caused to the rice crop and to 
the mulberry trees, to houses and human life, is very great. As yet, however, 
we have heard but few particulars, and must leave the subject for our next 
number.—Governor Loo, we hear, has just reached the provincial city, having 
hastened his return in consequence of the inundation. 

Peking. Lord Macartney’s friend, Sung Chungtang (old Sung), is at last 
laid owthe shelf; and must inthe course of nature soon be laid inthe grave. Elis 
imperial majesty on the 6th of March last, published a ‘vermilion mandate’ con. 
taining his triennial opinion and decisions concerning the magnates of the land. 
The hero of Cashgar, the present shorr-sedng or premier of China, Changling, was 
first in order. * His merits,’ said the einpcror, ‘are far renowned beyond the 
city : his virtues and his heart are equal.’ The cabinet minister Tsaou Chinyung, 
has long labored with diligence, respect, and zeal in the military council. He is 
now upwards of 80) years of age, but his spirits and strength areas ususl. The ca- 
binet minister, Footseun, has exerted his energies for many years. He has beena 

ure and industrious public servant. His age is&6 His spirits are rather gond. 
These three are lucky omens of a prospcrousdynasty. (Footseun has since died.) 

The emperor names several others, the governors of Keangnan, Kansuh, &c., 
and last of. all poor Sung, of whom he says :—‘“‘he is now upwards of eighty 
years, his strength and his spirits are greatly decreased, and he is hereby ordered 
to retire with the rank of ¢ootung.”’ This is a sed falling off froin the rank of 
chunglang, which was his style forty years ago. 
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Art. I. The Chinese Classics : estimation in which they arc held by 
the Chinese ; divided into two parts, the Sze Shoo and Woo King ; 
nine subdivisions, with remarks concerning each. 


Few books are so little known in Europe as the Chinese classics. 
Though parts of these works have been translated and paraphrased 
by western scholars, who have very highly extolled both the books 
and their authors, still these productions of the Chinese sages have 
never attracted general attention. The causes of this neglect are 
obvious ; they contain so many trivial remarks, and repetitions, and 
truisms, as to reuder them uninteresting to foreign readers. Yet no 
literary works have found so many admirers, and been read by so many 
successive generations of men, as these classics. They have however 
been confined to thre Chinese and to those who read their language. 
As soon as a boy enters school, he commences learning them by heart, 
and even to recite book after book without nnderstanding a word 
of their contents. When the tyro has performed this task, the teacher 
explains to him the meaning of what he has committed to memory, 
and the pupil forthwith becomes acqnainted with the high principles 
of the sages. With this education the great majority of young men 
enter into the business of life, and soon forget the lofty maxims of the 
prince of letters. But whoever wishes to acquire literary rank, and 
participate in the government of the empire, must study with re- 
doubled energy and perseverance the entire body of the classics. ‘To 
aid him in his task he is amply furnished with commentaries as volu- 
minous as the works of ‘Thomas Aquinas, and not less profound and 
intricate. Iu his examinations for literary degrees, the classics fur- 
nish the themes for his essays; and he bas only carefully to repeat the 
opinions of the most celebrated commentators in order to be sure of 
success. Having once gained proper testimonials of his acquirements 
in the study of the classics, he claims the privilege of boldiug office iu 
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the vovernmnent, because he understands the great rules by which the 
ancients swayed the empire. Self-interest, therefore, and veneration 
for the sages, combine to promote the study of these ancient writings, 
upon which the theory of the government is founded. In the eyes of 
the Chinese, nothing is more sacred than the text of their classics; it 
is altogether beyond the whims of criticisms, and the authority of the 
doctrines which they contain is nevcr doubted. Happy would it be 
for Christians, if they studied with equal ardor the Holy Bible, in 
order to become wise unto salvation, and to obtain a crown of glory 
in the kingdom of God. The Chinese classics, properly so called, 
are divided into two parts, namely the Sze Shoo, or Four Buoks, and 
the Woo King, or Five Classics. Both of these works consist of several 
separate treatises, upon each of which we shall at present remark 
only cursorily. 

The Sze Shoo contains four distinct treatises, and hence has derived 
its name, Sze Shoo or Four Books. The first of these, the Ta Hed, is 
a short politico-moral discourse. Ya hed, or ‘superior learning,’ is at 
the same time both the name and the subject of the discourse ; it is the 
summum bonum of the Chinese. In opening this book, compiled by 
a disciple of Confucius, and containing his doctrines, we miglit ex- 
pect to find a work like Cicero’s De Officiis ; but we find a very different 
production, consisting of a few common-place rules for the mainte- 
nance of a good government. The aspirant who would imitate the 
ancient princes, must first reform himself, then his family, and after- 
wards the state; and thus he may arrive at the summit of knowledge, 
and peace and plenty will pervade the whole empire. ‘This is, in other 
words, nosce tetpsum, advice which is not to be slighted even in Eu- 
rope, and which is the sure and only way to effect thorough reform. 
A part of the Ta Heé is supposed to have been lost ; and to make up 
this deficiency, and to prove the antiquity and correctness of the part 
which has been preserved, a few short sentences are cited from the 
inore ancient classics ; several of these quotations are mere rhapsodies, 
and have little or nothing to do with the main subject. In the pro- 
gress of this discourse, we are surprised to find so much said about 
renovating and polishing our nature ; for if man is naturally as virtuous 
as Confucius represents him to be, such labor is wholly unnecessary. 
What is the use of precepts and admonitions, when the pure and 
excellent nature of man, always bent on virtuous conduct, must be 
a sufficient guide ? | 

Next to the ‘I'a Hed, in the Four Books, is the Chung Yung, or Gol- 
den Medium. This work was compiled by a disciple and grandson of 
Confucius ; and contains the doctrines of the sege. ‘The Due Me- 
dium, something inexplicable and undefined, is the highest attain- 
ment of the sage, who is here represented in his exalted character, 
participating with the gods in the government of the universe. His 
unbounded virtue, his perseverance in duty, and his great courage, 
elevate him far above a mere human being. His words and actions 
partake of the sublime. Of himself, he is what he is: and by his own 
power and virtue he is constautly rising higher and higher! The 
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whole work seems to be a panegyric on the sage, and the beau ideal 
of what a true Confucianist ought to be. With much that is obscure 
or unmeaning, the work contains many very excellent sayings. It 
is a curious production of an enthusiast, who wrote in behalf of wis- 
dom, without possessing it himself or understanding its exact meaning. 

The Lun Yu is the third and the most prominent part ef the Sze 
Shoo. It contains the principal sayings of Confucius in dialogues 
with his disciples, by aan they were collected and committed to 
writing. ‘The sage here appears to utter his sentiments without re- 
serve. His actions and manners are delineated with great minuteness, 
and are held up as patterns for imitation. An unprejudiced Euro- 
pean, in viewing the renowned sage, would see a common mortal, 
possessing intelligence and acquirem: nts superior to his countrymen, 
and an ardent patriot, ambitious of ruling over his nation in order to 
give a practical proof of the goodness of his principles, but baffled in 
his best efforts, and deeply affected with the vices of his contempec- 
raries. His age was too degenerate to furnish any illustrious exam- 
pies worthy of imitation. He referred therefore to the golden times of 
antiquity, which were long forgotten, and thence drew his maxims, 
not wishing to introduce new doctrines, but only to maintain the cha- 
racter of a reformer. His Yaou and Shun, though doubtless real 
personages, he adorns with all the virtues which he thought requisite 
in a prince, a father, a child, a minister, and a friend. Having ex- 
hausted himself in praising those ancient chieftains, he stimulates his 
disciples to imitate ther glorious examples, and he accepted the situ- 
ation of prime-minister in order to revive their virtuous government. 
To rule the empire according to the principles laid down by Yaou 
and Shun was as easy, in the opinion of Confucius, as it was to 
turn the finger in the palm of the hand. He believed that if the an- 
cient theory of government was reduced to practice, all the princes 
which in his time divided the Chinese empire among themselves, 
would do homage to a virtuous emperor. Having now an excellent 
opportunity to verify his doctrines, he endeavored to improve the 
government of Loo, his native state. Jn his new capacity as prime- 
minister, he had partly succeeded, and was looking for great success, 
when the neighboring states, becoming jealous of the growing power 
of Loo, disappointed the fond bopes of Confucius. Witnessing the 
prosperity which resulted from the wise administration of the sage, the 
rival states determined to check the power of Loo, and sent a him- 
pany of dancing-girls to the king of that state, who now yielded 
comself up to the allurements of pleasure, and became deaf to the 
exhortations and admonitions of his prime minister. Confucius then 
gladly improved the opportunity which was offered him to resign, and 
retiring from the cares ef state, never again found so favorable an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world, that to reform a nation and 
to rule an empire was as easy as to turn the finger in the palin of the 
hand! He had now the mortification of seeing, that among all his 
numerous disciples, there was only one who fully understood and 
racticed his doctrines in private ; and he, alas, died at an early age. 
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Though thus taught by daily experience that all maukind are averse 
to moral rectitude, he nevertheless coutinually extolled the goodness 
of human nature. 

If the sayings of Confucius have been faithfully recorded in the 
Lun Yu, he is certainly not free from the charge of obscurity and al- 
fectation in his expressions. He studies the utmost brevity and terse- 
ness, and frequently the most profound Chinese scholars, without the 
aid-of commentaries. are unable to comprehend the meaning of his 
sentences. But we must make allowances for the age and the cir- 
cumstances In wuich he lived. Even at this day, among the Chinese, 
a writer can scarcely lay claim to classical taste, unless he is able fo 
couch his thoughts in language so brief aud obscure as to require the 
aid of a commentator to make them intelligible to the coni.mnon read- 
er. We have seen Chinese scholars treat with contempt treatises on 
Christianity, because they were written in too plain and easy a style. 
This notion is deeply rooted in the minds of the Chinese, and will 
prove a hindrance to the introduction of Christianity and medern 
science among this people. 

Such is the philosophy of this extraordinary person ; and it clearly 
proves, that fallen man cannot rise to the knowledge of the Creator 
without the gracious assistance of his Maker. We have heard much 
of natural religion, but are at a loss where to look for the bousted 
effects of this wonderful self-existing system. Confucius, who prizes 
so much the relations of human life, is very deficient in pointing out 
the duties of aman to his wife. He acknowledges this to be the 
principal relation of human life, and is not slow to inculcate implicit 
obedience as the duty of the weaker sex. He dues not scruple to tell 
mothers, wives, and daughters, that they stand in the lowest place in 
the scale of uature ; and expatiates on marriage and the ceremonies 
which are necessary on that occasion. ‘Woman is not a free agent ;’ 
she is an inferior, dependeut being, and lives only for man. In the 
home of her parents the daughter is kept in retired life, and in every 
thing must show entire submission to her fither; as a-wife, her sub- 
mussion to her lord is boundless; as a widow, she must obey the com- 
mands of her eldest son. Iu thus arranging the mutual relations of 
the sexes, Confucius acted against the laws of nature, and inflicted 
a severe wound on the constitution of his country. No society can 
rise above semi-barbarism without the aid of woman; wherever she 
ceases to be a free agent, civilization necessarily remains in a low state. 
While Confucius was thus dogmatizing, and heaping opprobrium on 
man’s better half, he divorced his own wife, and wantonly severed 
that bond which he had declared sacred. His panegyrists strive to 
extenuate this egregious misdemeanor, by pretending that his desire 
to acquire wisdom in retirement, prompted him to this step. But is 
there no wisdom in woman? Does her tenderness and warm attach- 
mient exert no salutary influence on the sterner sex ? 

‘he duties which Confucius prescribes to the minister and prince 
in thetr relative stations, are less exceptionable; the advantage how- 
ever is on the side of the minister, the sage having onee held that 
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rank, and become acquainted with its duties by personal experience. 
In all his discourses on this topic, he exhibits a strain of noble senti- 
ments, which is highly praiseworthy, and bespeaks a comprehensive 
mind and a patriotic and loyal subject. From a statesman of such 
eminence as Confucius, we might expect a minute. detail of the mea- 
sures neceasary for the regulation of a good government. In this 
however, we are disappointed, for the sage who is so particular in 
giving rules for the due observance of cfficial etiquette, contents 
himself with laying down the general outline of what he considers 
necessary for good government. <A prince may indeed be well 
versed in the art of receiving ambassadors, of giving audiences to 
ministers, and performing religious rites; and a minister may excel in 
servility and duplicity, in bowing and prostrating himself according 
to court etiquette, while both the one and the other are utterly unfitted 
for the administration of a good government. Etiquette is the grand 
and all-absorbing theme in the political code of Confucius. Virtue and 
equity are duly recommended by him, but he does not choose to tell 
his disciples how they are to be applied in political affairs. ‘The 
Chinese government at the present day, adopting the ‘maxims of the 
sage, maintains his fulsome ceremonial, and his cant about virtue, 
justice, and compassion towards all mankind, and especially towards 
its own subjects, while at the same time it has adupted and carried 
into constant practice the most arbitrary measures to furward its own 
selfish views. 

In establishing mutual relations and kind offices among friends, 
Confucius is very Jaconic ; but the little he does say, redounds much 
to bis honor. In one instance he recommends general philanthropy. 
One of his disciples complaining that he had no brothers, the sage 
said to him, ‘‘ All men between the four seas are brothers; how can 
you say you have no brothers?” He also recommended orphans and 
widows to the special care of the prince ; but says not a word to se- 
cure compassion or protection for the poor. He himself was too fond 
of high life to think of exercising benevolence and kindness towards 
those who were in humble circumstances. Heartless indifference for 
the universal welfare of our fellow-creatures, is characteristic of the 
principles of this great statesman. All under heaven are indeed in- 
cluded in the grand scheme of benevolent and compassionate go- 
vernment, yet the poor are left to themselves in their wretchedness. 
It is indeed true that Confucius commands his disciples to love and 
assist their relatives, even to the neglect of moral rectitude; yet re- 
lationship and clanship are made the barriers to prevent the exercise 
of general philanthropy; this wise statesman strongly advocates 
nepotism, and even cites reprehensible instances, which he deems 
worthy of imitation. 

The sayings of Mangtsze, or Mencius, form the fourth and last 
part of the Sze Shoo. The great principles introduced and inculcated 
by Confucius had now been in operation, reforming the government 
and the nation during nearly two centuries; Mencius, nevertheless, 
found the politics as well as the morals of the nation even worse than 
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they were in the days of his master. None of the happy effects, 
which had been predicted as the sure results of the renovating doc- 
trines were visible; and the new teacher, who was proud of imitating 
Confucius, set himself to work as a reformer. His addresses to 
princes were made in a firm tone, reproaching them for untrecessary 
wars and grievous oppressions. Some there were who listened to him 
with attention, and reformed abuses; others however turned a deaf 
ear to his pointed admonitions. We -~sadmire the noble conduct of 
Mencius, which even surpasses that of his great pattern. His style is 
more diffuse than that of Confucius: some of his contemporaries 
charged him with verbosity. When he entered on his career, two 
opposite sects had gained many followers; the one maintained general - 
philanthropy, the other the most sordid selfishness; both of these 
Mencius gained over to his own opinions. In his political course, 
however, he was less successful. Though several of the princes, ap- 
proving of his doctrines employed him for a short time in the admi- 
nistration of their affairs, yet he did not escape their censures. He 
had a great number of pupils accompanying him, who together with 
himself required large sums of money from the public treasury. This 
expenditure brought him in some degree into disrepute. Obliged to 
retire from office, he wandered about, delivering his lectures at every 
court he visited. 

Mencius was particularly successful in citing ancient examples in 
order to illustrate his -doctrines. Some of his figures and compa- 
risons too are well chosen. He felt for the common people, and 
advised princes to enjoy themselves in company with the great body 
of the nation. A considerable part of his works consists of dialogues, 
which he held with princes and with his friends. Occasionally, he 
is metaphysical, and endeavors to make minute distinctions in the 
‘terms which he employs. The theory of a good government, however, 
is the theme which chiefly engrossed his mind. To obtain universal 
empire was, in his opinion, a very easy thing; only maintain a vir- 
tuous government, and the nations between the four seas will all 
gladly acknowledge you as their sovereign. It is very extraordinary 
that Mencius himself never made the experiment; and it is still more 
remarkable that his virtuous conduct never induced the princes of 
that age to call him their lord. In the practical application of prin- 
ciples, Mencius failed, as all Chinese philosophers before and since 
his time have done. Almost every prince would ackuowledge the 
excellence of his theory; but not a single one was able to reduce it 
to practice. Mencius saw this deficiency ; yet he persisted in main- 
taining the excellence of his principles and theory, as all the host of 
his literary successors have done even to this day, their wars, in- 
surrections, and turmoils notwithstanding. | 

Surrounded by admirers, numbering powerful princes amongst 
their pupils, followed wherever they went by crowds of disciples, and 
often possessing honors and riches, the Chinese sages had ample 
scope to exemplify the transforming influence of their doctrines on 
the nation. Moreover, the renovation of the government and peuple 
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wits the great ain of all their instructions. In this they utterly failed. 
But what they gave up as hopeless and despaired of seeing accom- 
plished during their lifetime, they believed would be obtained after 
their death, when their virtuous principles should have more and bet- 
ter opportunity to operate. How egregiously they erred in their ex- 
pectations, many pages of Chinese history can tell us. They may 
have some claim to the title of sages for having reclaimed their coun- 
trymen from a state of barbarism; but their system, like all other 
merely human institutions for renovating mankind, was very imper- 
fect. Not striking at the root of evil, they were unable to eradicate 
it. The powerful motive of love to God and man, which constitutes 
the basis of all good governments and of all good actions, formed 
no part of their scheme. But we will not blame too much those 
writers, who were unenlightened by Divine revelation, though they 
inight have seen and known that the whole world lieth in wickedness. 

We come now tothe Woo King, or Five Classics, which hold a very 
high rank in the estimation of the Chinese. Confucius is the com- 
piler of all these works, except the Chun Tsew, of which he is the 
author. According to his own statement, he merely gathered to- 
gether the wise maxims of the ancient sages, which had been trane- 
mitted by tradition, and gave them to the world in a connected form. 
All the sayings and sentiments in these books so much resemble his 
own, that we are rather slow to regard him as a mere compiler. He 
doubtless found materials enough among his contemporaries, to form 
the superstructure of his doctrinal edifice, and he himself possessed 
sufficient genius to mold the whole into his own views. Some pas- 
sages are objectionable and at variance with each other. Commen- 
tators account for this discrepancy by referring to the general destruc- 
tion of books which occurred under Che Hwangte, the founder of the 
‘Tsin dynasty ; their glosses, however, make ample amends for what- 
ever may have been lost; and whenever paradoxical sentences are 
found, they do not scruple to explain them in different ways. 

Of the Five Books, the Shoo King is supposed to be the most ancient. 
It consists of a series of dialogues, designed to give a brief history of 
China from Yaou till the times of Confucius. The style is more 
abrupt and concise than that of any other Chinese book. Much of it 
is so unintelligible, that it is uecessary, in order to understand the 
meaning, first to read the commentaries and then the text. The 
opinions of commentators on many passages are found to differ widely, 
and the question, ‘‘ What does the author really mean?” often re- 
mains unanswered. The conversations are held between Yaou, Shun, 
Yu, and the princes of the Hed, Shang, and Chow dynasties, and 
their ministers and statesmen. Many noble sentiments are found 
among their aphorisms. In every great undertaking the heroes appeal 
to Shangte, ‘the supreme ruler,’ and endeavor to gain his approbation 
to confirm all their actions. The Shoo King doubtless contains purer 
morality than any other work which the Chinese have ever produced. 
Here we meet with the first slight traces of astronomy, among the 
inhabitants of China, which perhaps are as ancient as the Chaldeans 
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accounts. As the Shoo King contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Chinese morals and plilosophy, it is worthy of careful 
attention. Alter a patient perusal of the work, we are still at a loss to 
determine what the Chinese really were in ancient times; there is 
reason to believe, however, that since the days of Confucius, the 
Celestial Empire has remained nearly stationary. To the antiqua- 
rian, the Shoo King must be a highly acceptable work, though he will 
regret that many passages have been lost and others mutilated. 

The Chun Tsew, literally, ‘Spring and Autumn,’ is a mere chronolo- 
gical table, which embraces the times of Confucius and a short pe- 
riod immediately preceding. The philosopher published this buok 
to improve the manners of his contemporaries ; but why such a work, 
rather than a faithful narrative of facts, should have been selected for 
such a purpose, we cannot even guess. China, at that time, being 
divided into many feudal states, and engaged iu constant wars, pre- 
sented a wide field for the historical writer, who by relating a series 
of facts demonstrative of the evils of war, might have hoped to repress 
the spirit of contention. Native historiographers have regarded the 
Chun Tsew as a work of great value. We look in vain to find in it 
the brilliant talents of Thucydides, who so admirably portrays the 
Peloponnesian wars; Confucius, however, was not a general nor a 
warrior, but a lawgiver and a man of peace. 

Little need be said here concerning the Yih King, a congeries of 
metaphysical nonsense. We are aware, that much has been written 
by both Chinese and foreigners to elucidate the system of diagrams, 
which have been drawn in explanation of those mystical theories. As 
it is an utterly false assumption, that the world continues to exist by 
the influence of the dual powers, yza and yang, which is the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Yih King, the inferences drawn from these 
premises must he equally illogical or false. Confucius himself 
considers the Yih King as a book which it is difficult to understand ; 
but he intimates, at the same time, that whosoever should compre- 
hend it, would be enabled to know all things. Aussuredly, if we knew 
causes and effects in endless succession, we should be enabled to en- 
ter deeply into the study of futurity ; but to man this knowledge is 
hidden, nor is the way to it known to him. In point of style, this 
book of riddles is Jucid. It is full of antitheses, which form the 
greatest beauty of Chinese writings. The Chinese always endeavor 
to imitate this mode of expression, and delight to study the style of this 
classic. Buth from the recommendation of Confucius and the hidden 
wisdom which it contains, it is greatly esteemed by native scholars. 
Confucius, who was a practical philosopher, does not fail to draw in- 
ferences for the encouragement of virtue froin the combination of the 

owers, which operate iu nature. We should be inclined to consider 
the Yih King a book of fate reduced to a regular system, as destitute 
of reason as is the belief in fate itself, compared with trust in an 
overruling Providence. 

No part of the classics bears fewer traces of the polishing hand of 
Coulucius, thau the She King, or Book of Odes. Lt is a collection of 
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national odes divided into three parts, abounding in repetitions without 
any practical merits. Popular songs, which were sung by the people 
and recorded some remarkable event, of alluded to soine part of his- 
tury, constitute the more important part of this collection. Some are 
amatory verses, religious idyls, &&c. Were we better acquainted with 
the localities, and could we feel the emotions of a Chinese, in reading 
these expressions of the men of olden times, we might perhape better 
appreciate them; but now we can consider them only as curious spe- 
cunens of antiquity. ‘There is not the same moral feeling pervading 
these pieces, which we have observed ia the uther classics; sume pius- 
siges are even not very decent; the commentators therefore remark, 
that all the objectionable passages have been imterpolated. As a 
work of general reference, the Chinese view the She King with the 
highest respect. Their most important essays are prefaced hy a 
motto from the She King. Confucius himeelf has adopted this method 
in bis writing, and often proves his reasoning by citing a passage of 
the odes, He himself recommends the perusal of the work, as aduapt- 
ed to refined the manners of the reader. Europeans, who have seen 
p irts of the work in a translation, which tmproves both the style and the 
subject, will rather doubt our assertion, when we tel] them that it is 
very j June. ln poetry, the Chinese have not been able to emulate 
the inhabitants of western Asia, though they have surpassed them tu 
several other braaches of literature. The She King, however. is by 
no means their best work of this description, though it is the first book 
of poetry which appeared among them. 

The most extensive of the classics is the Le Ke, or Book of Rites. 
It is a code of rites, intended to regulate all the actions, and mo- 
tions, and behavior of men, their sitting, standing, eating, sleeping, 
walking, weeping, &c. These regulations are interspersed with 
excellent remarks upon moral conduct, in noways inferior to the 
best maxims in the other classics. ‘I'he style is more diffuse, repeti- 
tions occur very frequently, and the subject is fully diseuseed. The 
book consists ‘of remarks and discourses, in which the author at 
s vers all difficult questions coucerniug etiquette and expatiates upon 
the most important rites. By gates, he informs us, man ts distinguish- 
ed from brutes; but by multiplying them he renders them so tedious 
that the most perfect automaton is unable to follow tbem all. He 
did not perhaps intend to press all ag necessary, but to present a 
whole system for the strict observance of his countrymen, who fol- 
low it so far as suits their own convenience. The Le Ke is a work of 
great importance in the estimation of the Chinese. The religion of 
the state is founded upon its principles, and a tribunal is established to 
secure the due observance of its requisitions. It is considered ag the 
siandard of manners. Like some of the other classies, it has suffered 
by interpolations; Chinese scholars complain of this, aud scne of 
them do not scruple to despise its authority on this account. Many 
other works have been written upon the same subject, which altc- 
gether afford rules sufficient to transform a whole nation of 360 mil- 
lions into perfect courtiers. But after all this, it is strange to sew 
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how unmannerly the bulk of the Chinese still remain. This how- 
ever we would not impute to the Chinese sages, but to the untractable 
nature of their countrymen. 

The Chinese maxims, which inculcate filial obedience and due 
respect towards parents, and which hold so high a rank in their code 
of morals, have deservedly obtained the encomiums of foreiguers. 
As far as due veneration and respect towards our progenitors is con- 
cerned, the doctrines of Confucius coincide with the law implanted in 
the human breast by the Creator ; but when he requires divine hum- 
“ee to be paid to ancestors, filial piety then degenerates into idolatry. 
‘To mourn at the death of our parents, to lament their loss, is the na- 
tural effusion of the human heart; but to pray months and years at 
their graves, to neglect all business on their account, and to perform 
unmeaning ceremonies in order to show our grief, is unnatural, and 
can never be practiced without hypocrisy. Such, however, are the 
commands of Confucius; he repeatedly enjoins the performance of 
tedious funeral rites, and requires that offerings be made to the manes 
of deceased parents, and sums up the whole matter by saying, ‘‘Serve 
them when they are dead, as if they were alive.” The utmost stretch 
of filial piety could never strictly fulfill this command. What would 
life become, if we were constantly to bewail and to serve the dead ? 
We might as well bury ourselves with their bodies, to give a practical 
proof of our affection, as to remain for ever mourning at their tombs. 
But the views of Confucius were confined to this world; he taught 
his disciples to ‘‘mourn as those who have no hope,” and whose 
existence would cease as soon as they left this present state of being. 
Confucius never spoke of the immortality of the soul ; everything with 
him was confined to this world. The philosopher was not consistent 
with himself. Sacrifices offered to the manex of the departed, imply 
existence after death ; but if the beloved relatives continue to exist, 
why should the dutiful son be inconsolable on account of their having 
departed this life? Would it not be more suitable to be consoled with 
the hope of meeting them again in the life to come? Confucius never 
dwelt on this subject, nur do we think he was aware of his great in- 
consistency. 

If we were not persuaded that by their own reason, without the aid 
of revelation, men do not acquire a knowledge of the true God, we 
might wonder that the same philosopher who labored to Jay the foun- 
dation of a stable government, by inculcating implicit obedience and 
unbounded veneration towards the authors of our earthly existence, 
forgot the almighty Creator from whom the parents derived their life. 
We have endeavored in vain to find traces of his belief in one God ; 
such an idea seems not to have found a place in his creed. Know- 
Jedge and adoration of that Being, from whom every good and perfect 
gift descends, found in him oo advocate; he buried himself under the 
gross system of materialisin, and never rose from the creature to the 
Creator. While he beheld the steady course of the seasons and the 
splendid firmament, and was struck with the stupendous works of 
nature and the wonderful vicissitudes of human lite, he hesitated to 
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assign any canse for their existence which was beyond hu:nan com- 
prehension. There is a grandeur in the universe which everywhere 
proclaims the being of God ; Confucius felt this, and sometimes gave 
vent to his feelings in short ejaculations, which indicated the in- 
expressible sentiments of his laboring mind. Yet his worldly policy 
and groveling heart stifled his better feelings, and he constituted a 
system of material powers (yin and yang.) without life or voluntary 
motion, as the origin of all life and the ruling powers of this world. 
Such, according to Confucius, is the doctrine of Fuhhe, one of the 
most prominent characters of the Chinese fabulous era,—but it is in 
fact a system of gross polytheism dressed up in mysterious nonsense. 
The starry vault of heaven, however, was too vast and glorious an 
object to be entirely lost sight of in the reveries of brutal ignorance. 
Confucius, therefore, independent of his system of the dual powers, 
and apprehensive lest all adoration should redound to the blue firma- 
ment, makes ‘ mother earth’ share with the ‘azure heaven’ in the 
honor of worship. Heaven is supreme, and the earth is next in rank ; 
the former is clothed with sovereign authority, and the latter is placed 
under honorable vassalage. Infidels may admire the skill and success 
of the eastern philosopher in eradicating the belief of one God from 
the breasts of millions of his votaries, but they would be puzzled in 
hearing him speak of a (Shang-te) Supreme ruler, whu has a paramount 
influence in the government of the world; under whose auspices the 
ancient heroes fought, and to whose bar they appealed for the justice 
of their cause. In this there may be found a faint trace of the 
patriarchal creed; but alas! it is dark and confused in the extreme. 
There are now gods without number, who rule over the air, the rivers, 
mountains, seas, &&c. Confucius disposes of these summarily by com- 
manding his disciples to worship them as if they were gods! But 
his disciples will sometimes even boast, that their master never gave 
instructions concerning the gods; and that when reminded to pray 
during a severe illness, he refused to do so, upon the plea of having 
already prayed. 


Aer. II. Early foreign intercourse with China, as described by 
Arrian, Ptolemy, the Arabian travelers, Ibn Bututa, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, Oderic, Clavijo, Mendez Pinto, Anthony Jenkinson, 
and others. 


Tue empire of China was probably not unknown to the ancient 
inhabitants of the western world. Though their knowledge of all 
countries beyond what they regarded as the civilized world, was ex- 
ceedingly confused, like that of the Chinese respecting foreign coun- 
tries at the present day; yet they were not so ignorant as we might be 
led to infer from their general silence respecting them. The earliest 
mention of the Thine by western writers occurs in a book ascribed 
to Aristotle, but evidently the production of a later writer. Exatos- 
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thenes, who lived 8. ¢. 950, placed Thine at the end of the earth, 
bordering upon the easteru ocean. Arrian, after describing an island 
in the Indian ocean, says: ‘ Still farther on, towards the north, beyond 
the sea which bounds the country of the Sine, is the great city Thiue, 
iu the interior; from which raw and manufactured silks are brought 
to Birygiza by way of Bactria and the Ganges. It ie extremely 
difficult to reach ‘Thins, because it lies at a great distance and few 
gothere. Its territories are said to extend to the remote sides of the 
Pontus and the Caspian sea. On the frontiers of the Sinm, an annual 
fair is held for the Sesate (‘Tartars), a wild tribe, who assemble there 
with their wives and children. ‘They bring for traffic bulky articles 
packed tn mats, and having assembled upon the frontier between their 
own country and that of the Sinz, they spread out their mats and 
make a great feast.”’ 

According to Ptolemy, merchants from India joined by Greeks from 
Cilicia, assembled for trade with the Seres at a place called the * Stone 
Tower.’ Froin this tower to the capital of the Seres was a journey of 
seven months, ‘Nhe Stone Tower stands in a narrow pass of the Belur- 
tag, not far from the place where the Gihon and Yerghien approach 
each other. The pass is ascended from the north-west ; at the left side 
of the ascent, on the face of the mountain a lurge rock has been 
hewn into a regular form. It has two rows of twenty columns each ; 
and therefore called by the natives ‘the forty colunins;’ from fureign- 
ers it has received the name of Tuct Soliman, ‘the throne of Solomon.’ 

‘The Chinese did very little in ancient, as well as modern times, to- 
wards making themselves acquainted with other uations. It was 
only when hostile tribes invaded their territories, or the emperors 
were actuated by a thirst for conquest, that new discoveries were made. 
Had the conqueror Che Hwangte (sn. c. 200) lived and continued to 
extend his dominions, the Grecians who were settled near the Cas- 
piin, would very soon have come in-‘contact with the Chinese. At 
a later period, the emperors of the Han dynasty subjected Sogdiana 
to their sway, and the empires of the Romans and the Chinese grad- 
ually approached each other. But an insurmountable barrier stood 
between them. The wild, invincible Parthians braved the armies of 
both empires. While the Romans on the west were endeavoring to 
subdue those hardy warriors, a Chinese general was sent (a. v. 94) 
to attack them on the east. He marched towards the country to be 
conquered with all the pride natural to a Chinese general; but being 
told, on approaching the shore of the Caspian, that the passage across 
it would occupy from five to twelve months, his ardor was cooled, 
the expedition was abandoned, and he returned in disgrace. No 
further attempt was made to extend the boundaries of the Celestial 
E npire in that direction. An ambassy was afterwards sent tothe Za- 
tsin kwd, by which is doubtless meant the Roman empire; but the 
envoys never arrived at Rome. On their return they reported that be- 
yond the territory of the aon she (perhaps the Persians), there was 
a great sea, by which, sailing due west, one might arrive at the coun- 
try where the sun sets. This was probably the Mediterrauean. 
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Alexander, when marching towards India, became acquainted with 
the use of silk stuffy. ‘he merchants of India supplied the western 
world with this article, till Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, resolving to 
find the country from which this valuable merchandise came, dis- 
patched an ambassy for that purpose. As the way by land was te- 
dious and dangerous, he sent his ambassadors by sea. ‘They reach- 
ed the place of their destination in a. D. 166; but returned without 
effecting anything. Had the Bactrian Greeks left us an account of 
their commercial enterprises, we might have learned something res- 
pecting their intercourse with the Chinese. ‘’he Nestorians, driven 
by persecution from the Roman empire, found their way to the 
most distant countries of the east; but they also have left us very 
brief accounts of their travels in China. Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, 
speaks of the Hunni, and of the great distance from Ceylon to China, 

The Arabs at the time of their extensive conquests, became inti- 
mately acquainted with the Chinese. As early as the reign of Walid, 
(7103), an ambassy with valuable presents, was sent to China by way 
of Cashaar. Our readers are aware that an account of China was 
published by two Arabian travelers, Wahab and Abuzaid, who arriv- 
ed in the ninth century at Canfu, one of the emporiums on the coast 
of China, a great resort fur Arabian merchants. Ibn Batuta, a pious 
pilgrim, who left his native city Tangiers in 1324, traveled over a 
great part of Asia. On his visiting a pious imam at Alexandria, the 
latter addressed him, saying, ‘I perceive that you are fond of visiting 
distant countries; you must visit my brother Farid Oddin in India, 
and my brother Borhan Oddin in China, and when you see them 
present my best compliments to them.” After performing his pil- 
grimage, and taking an extensive tour in western Asia, Ibn Batuta 
arrived at the court of Delhi. Here he became a judge under the 
sultan Mohammed, and was afterwards dispatched on an ambassy to 
China. A Chinese envoy with valuable presents came at the same time 
to the snitan, and requested permission to rebuild a large idol temple 
on the frontiers of Bootan. The inhabitants of the district were poor 
and dependent for the means of subsistence upon the fertile plains of 
Bengal, then in possession of Mohammedans, and therefore had peti- 
tioned the emperor of China to intercede with the sultan in their be- 
half. Ibn Batuta was sent with an escort of a thousand cavalry, to 
earry a harsh reply to the emperor. He was attacked on his journey, 
- and, stripped of everything he posxessed, he returned to Delhi. 
Having been dispatched again, he arrived at Calicut on the Malabar 
coast, where he found fifteen Chinese junks lying at anchor. He 
tells us that the sails of these vessels are made of cane reeds; in 
some of them there will be a thousand men, six hundred sailors and 
four hundred soldiers. They are rowed by immense oars, at some 
of which twenty-five men will be stationed, who pull standing. They 
have on board culinary herbs which they cultiyate in pots ranged 
along the sides. ‘Che captain of such a vessel is a great emir; ofh- 
cers with their wives reside in houses built on deck, so that such a 
vessel is a city itself. 
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Ibn Batuta embarked the ainbassy on beard one of these vessels cn 
the day before they were to sail. During the night a tempest arose 
which destroyed the fleet ; his retinue found a watery grave, and his 
treasnres suuk in the ocean. He remaining on shore to offer his pray- 
ers in the mosque, escaped ; but after such a failure, dared not return 
to Delhi. After many adventures, he finally arrived at Sumatra, and 
from thence sailed to China. On his arrival at Zaitun, an emporium, 
the location of which it is difficult to ascertain, perhaps ‘Tseuenchow 
in the province of Fuhkeén, he was astonished at the good order and 
industry which everywhere prevailed. Paper money was then com- 
monly used in trade. In every large town he found Mohammedans, 
who were usually wealthy merchants, having their own officers. After 
he had been in the country some time and visited many places, distur- 
bances arose among the members of the reigning family, and the 
khan was murdered. His funeral was a pompous ceremony. His 
body having been laid in a couch with all the pageantry of imperial 
dignity, was placed in the grave, together with six of his attendants, 
four female slaves, and four horses, over all of which a hill of earth 
was raised. Ibn Batuta returned soon after this to Sumatra. 

Before the time when [bn Batuta traveled in China, the Mongols 
had carried their inroads to the frontiers of Poland. They were a 
fair specimen of the people who conquered China. They waged war 
with all nations. In Armenia and Georgia they met with an obsti- 
nate resistance. Having subdued these countries, they wished (to turn 
their arms against the Mohammedans. Innocent IV., thinking by 
their assistance to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the in- 
fidels, sent four Franciscan friars to the Mongolian head-quarters in 
Khowaresm. The Mongol officers were astonished at their shabby 
appearance, and could scarcely believe that they were the ambassadors 
of the head of the Christians. They asked them whether the pope 
knew that the grand khan was heaven’s son, and that the domiuion 
of the earth belonged of right to him. ‘The friars pleaded ignorance 
of such a personage, and added, “‘ All that the pope knows on the 
subject is, that there is a strange and barbarous people called ‘Tartars, 
who lay waste every country they visit, and destroy particularly the 
Christians; and his purpose is to exhort them to repent of their past 
wickedness and cease to destroy the people of God.” The officers 
surprised at such an answer from the bare-footed friars, asked what 
present they had brought from the pope to the great khan. ‘The 
pope,” they replied, ‘‘ is accustomed to receive presents from all men, 
but never bestows any even upon his best friend, far less upon stran- 

ers and infidels.” 

Notwithstanding these insolent speeches, they were about to be ad- 
mitted to the presence of the khin, but being requested to make 
three genuflexions, they refused to do it, except on condition that the 
khan would turn Christian, alledging that their kneeling to an infidel 
would be an eternal disgrace to the holy church. ‘Their obstinacy 
and insolence so enraged the Mongol nobles, that they proposed to 
flay them alive, stuff their skins with hay, and send them back to the 
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pope in that shape; but the khan’s mother prevented the execution 
of this horrible design, and they were furnished with a rich supply of 
provisions for their journey and sent back to their master. But be- 
fore their departure, they suffered great indignity from the Mongols, 
who called them dogs, and did not spare their holy father, the pope, 
in their execration. The Mongols could not conceive why men, 
whom they had seen worshiping a wooden crucifix, should refuse to 
kueel before a ‘heaven’s son ;’ nor could they understand how the 
pope, without having performed any military exploit, dared to send 
ainbassadors to the great khan. An insulting letter was addressed to 
the pope: ‘‘ If you wish to remain in your land and heritage, you, 
pope, must come to us in your proper person, and do homage to him 
who holds rightful sway over the whole earth.” 

Another ambassy was sent at the same time to Baatu khan. Carpi- 
ni, a Minorite, who was at the head of it, had orders to convert the 
Mongols, exhort them to repent of their evil deeds, and cease their 
predatory excursions. This ambassy met with a splendid reception, 
but had to pass between two fires before coming into the presence of 
the khan. Ie sent them, weak as they were after fasting during lent, 
to the great khan. They arrived just when he was about to be instal- 
led in his dignified office. Four thousand messengers and ambassa- 
dors, who came loaded with presents, assisted atthe ceremony. A 
superb tent had been pitched for the occasion ; by the sides of which 
were arranged five hundred carts filled with treasure ; and everything 
indicated such wealth and splendor as the friars had never before 
scen. The monarch treated his poor visitors with kindness, and 
sent them back with a friendly letter. Cuarpini was disposed to think 
the condescending khan a Christian; and having heard of the cere- 
monies of the Chinese Budhists, which he perceived bore a strong re- 
semblance to soine of those practiced by the Romish church, he began 
to think that this great nation confessed also the Christian faith. 

Louis [X., while engaged in his crusade to the holy land, received a 
message from Erkaltay, a Mongol chief, who was carrying on a war 
with the Saracens on the side of Persia. He, in return, dispatched 
Von ‘Ruysbroeck, better known by the name of Rubruquis, with other 
friars, to accept and cement the offered friendship. . After visiting the 
western chief Sartach, they proceeded to the court of Baatu khan, 
whence they were sent to the grand khan. ‘They found in his camp 
several European artists; and saw there such a display of splendor as 
they had not before witnessed. Rubruquis, in this visit to China, met 
with many Nestorian Christians; but-they were degraded by supersti- 
tion and vice, and enemies to the sons of what he regarded as the 
true church. 

In the pagan rites of the Chinese, he also observed the resemblance 
to those of the church of Rome, which had so forcibly arrested the 
aitention of his predecessors. lle traveled through the territories of 
Prester John, whose memory was then almost buried in oblivion in 
consequence of his successors having relapsed into paganism. ‘Though 
the ambassy proved unsuccessful, much valuable information respect- 
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ing the interior of Asia was obtained. Rubruquis had become ac- 
quainted with the Dalai lama, and satisfied himself that the rites of 
his religion must have been derived from a spurious Christianity. 

In 1254, Haitho, king of Armenia, undertook a journey to the court 
of the grand khan, or emperor of China, to petition for an abatement 
of the tribute, which the widespread terror of the Mongol arms had 
obliged him to pay. He had no opportunity to become well acquaint- 
ed with the Chinese, and represents the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire as haughty mortals, who arrogate to themselves all wisdom, 
aud regard the people of other nations as little better than fools. 

The travels of Maroo Polo are too well kuown to require particular 
notice. In 1288, John de Moute Corvino was sent to the east by Nich- 
olas IV. to promote the interests ofpopery. He arrived in India and 
went with a merchant to Cathay, where he presented his credentials, 
and invited the grand khah to embrace Christianity. Surrounded by the 
hostile Nestorians who were very numerous, Corvino made but slow 
progress at first. He succeeded, however, in building a church at 
Cambalu, or Peking, which had a steeple and belfry with three bells, 
that were rung every hour to suminon the new converts to prayer. 
Ile baptized 6000 persons, and bought, in addition, 150 children, 
whom he instructed in Greek and Latin, and composed for them 
several devotional books. He translated the Psalms and New Testa- 
ment into the Mongolian language ; and enjoyed the patronage of the 
grand khan. Pope Clement V. hearing of his success, appointed hii 
archbishop, and sent other missionaries to his assistance. He order- 
ed him, among other things, to have the mysteries of the Bible re- 
presented by pictures in all his churches, for the purpose of captivat- 
ing the eyes of the barbarians, and thus leading them to the worship 
of the true God. Corvino died in 1330, and the hierarchy which he 
had established, ceased at the death of his successor. Caravans froin 
India and the shores of the Caspian, at the time of which we are 
speakiug, made annual visits to Peking. ‘The difficulty of traversing 
Central Asia was probably less than it is at present. The whole of 
Bokhara was under the Mongol government, which kept the unruly 
hordes of its inhabitants in subjection, and maintained order amoung 
thei. 

There is extant a journal written by Oderic, a friar who traveled — 
over the whole of Central Asia. He visited China and enjoyed full, 
liberty to go wherever he pleased. At Zaitun he found Minorites, 
who possessed two monasteries, in one of which he deposited the 
bones of friars wlio had suffered martyrdom iu India, whence he had 
brought them. The preservation of these relics afforded lim great 
sitisfaction ; but his sorrow equaled his joy when he saw so ‘many 
pagan temples, where the priests daily served up sumptuous repasts 
before their idols. While they regaled themselves with the steam 
of the savory viands, the priests fed upon the substance. The power 
of the idols being very great, the frair informs us that the Minorite 
brethren were enabled to work miracles, to prevent the farther en- 
cruachinent of the powers of hell. Having satistied his curtusity in 
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China, he proceeded to Tibet. Here he made his observations with 
the same simplicity as elsewhere. He was struck with horror at the 
practice prevalent among the Tibetans, of eating the bodies of their 
deceased parents; and not a little surprised. and perplexed at finding 
here another pope in the Dalai Lama. 

During the reign of ‘Timur, the Castilian monarch sent an ambas- 
sy to the conqueror who then held his court at Samarcand. Clavijo, 
his ambassador, returned with assurances of the greatest friendship. 
The successors of Timur, who ruled over Persia, were anxious to 
conciliate the favor of the emperor of China. Shah Rokh, therefore, 
in 1419, sent an envoy to the court of Peking, who was joined by 
ambassadors from Khorasan and the surrounding provinces. The 
high state of civilization in which they found China, greatly surprised 
them. In the progress of their journey, according to the account 
given of it, the emperor furnished the ambassadors, at each of the post- 
houses, with 459 horses, mules and asses, together with 56 chariots or 
wagons. Near the frontier they met with a huge idol, 50 feet in length, 
lying in a sleeping posture. On arriving at Peking they found 300,000 
persons assembled around the palace, 2000 of whom were musicians 
and singers, chanting hymns in honor of the emperor. ‘The pavi- 
lions around were hung with yellow satin, embroidered with various 
curious figures. The throne was of massive gold. On one side 
were arranged the officers of the court in all their gravity, and 
on the other, young feinsles with pencil in hand to record the words 
and actions of his majesty. As soun as the emperor had seated him- 
self upon the throne, which he ascended by silver steps, the seven 
ambassadors were led forward, and at the same time, 700 criminals 
in fetters were brought in. An officer read a document stating the 
object of the ambassy, and added that the envoys had brought rare and 
curious things as presents, and came with the view of knocking their 
heads in the dust before his majesty. The ambassadors then bowed 
according to Persian custom, and presented the Shah’s letter, wrap- 
_ ped in yellow silk. Yunglé, the emperor, was somewhat aged, but 
having received a fine horse from the ambassadors, he was induced 
to go out for a hunt. The spirited animal threw his imperial rider, 
who was so enraged that he would have killed the ambassadors had 
not the great officers of his court interfered in their behalf. ‘l'hey 
were soon after dismissed in peace, but without having accomplished 
anything in respect to the object of their mission. 

After the Portuguese had opened a trade with China by sea, many 
worthless adventurers resorted to the newly discovered coast. The 
various feats of Ferdinand Mendes Pinto, who was one of the first 
Europeans that reached Japan, are too curious to be passed by in en- 
tire silence. ‘I'his man, after having visited the court of Abyssinia, 
and been taken prisoner and sold, first to a Geek renegado and then 
to a Jew, found his way to Malacca, From thence he was sent as 
ambassador to the Battaks of Sumatra, and on his return suffered 
shipwreck. [He now engaged in the service of Antonio de Faria, 
with whom he and a number of other desperadoes, at length arrived 
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at Ningpo on the coast of China. While there, they were informed by 
a Chinese pirate that there was an island situated at some distance to 
the north-east, where might be found the tombs of seventeen Chinese 
kings, all of gold. They soon set sail in company for the island, 
which was called Calempluy ; but when they had arrived in lat. 49° 
N., and it grew cold, the Chinese became disheartened and returned. 

Faria and his Portuguese companions were not so easily frightened. 
Though forsaken by their guide, they found the island and plundered 
the tombs, in which they found a large quantity of silver. The island 
was inhabited by hermits, who told them that these treasures were 
placed in the graves to support the deceased kings, who lived eter- 
nally in the moon. Before they had removed all the treasure, they 
were attacked and obliged to withdraw as hastily as possible. On 
their return, a furious gale overtook them when in the latitude of 
Nanking, and they were forced to throw their treasure overboard; 
one of their ships sunk, and the other they ran on shore. Only four- 
teen Portuguese were saved. ‘These were taken prisoners by the 
Chinese and thrown into a pond, where they were almost devoured by 
leeches. After suffering many other indignities, they were sent to 
Nanking, and there condemned to be whipped, and to lose one of their 
thumbs. They were then conducted to Peking. On his way thith- 
er, Pinto had an opportunity to observe the manners of the Chinese, 
in his praises of whom he is very profuse. ‘Their love of justice, and 
the good order and industry that prevailed among them, appeared 
to him very remarkable. Ue met with many Christians in different 
parts of the country. At Peking he remained two months. [ero 
the adventurers received their final sentence, and were condemned to 
one year’s hard labor at Kwanse; but before the time expired, they 
were set at liberty by the Tartars, who were then overrunning the 
country. He and his companions now followed the fortunes of their 
liberators, who were soon obliged to retrace their steps. While with 
them, they saw the grand talipicor, probably a chief Jama, whom Pinto 
called their pope. He made them all priests, and empowered them 
to give bills of exchange on heaven to all who might be willing to 
pay for them. ‘They at length left the Tartars, found their way to 
the coast, and embarked again for Ningpo. But the Chinese cap- 
tain with whom they sailed, left them on a desolate island, where 
they almost perished with hunger. They were taken off by a pirate, 
and were again on their way to Ningpo, when the wind became ad- 
verse and drove them to the coast of Japan. Here Pinto ingratiated 
himself with the natives, and on his return to Ningpo, gave his coun- 
trymen so favorable an account of what he had seen, that a large 
expedition was fitted out for Japan. But several of the vessels were 
lost, and Pinto was driven to the Lewchew islands. Here they were 
upbraided with the murder of some natives of Lewchew at Malacca, 
when the Portuguese took that place. The king had been told that 
all Portuguese were pirates, and therefore gave orders that these ship- 
wrecked adventurers should be quartered, and their limbs hung up by 
the side of the highway. From this punishment they were saved by 
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the kind interposition of some native ladies, and Pinto at length re- 
turned to Malacca, broken in spirits and fortune. He again visited 
China in 1556, and afterwards weut on a mission to Japan. 

The English did not remain idle spectators of the trade of their 
neighbors. But thioking themselves unable to cope with the Portu- 
guese in the Indian seas, they endeavored to sail round the northern 
extremity of Asia or America, to China. Failing in this, they next 
endeavored, by the favor of the Muscovite czar, to find an overland 
passage to China. A supercargo named Jenkinson embarked upon 
the Volga in 1558, sailed across the Caspian, and reached Bokhara. 
But the rapacity and poverty of the natives precluded all hopes of 
profitable trade. A new effort was made to establish a commercial 
intercourse with China in 1583. An expedition was dispatched by 
way of Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussorah and India, furnished with creden- 
tials to the grand khan; but after visiting a great part of southera 
Asia, they returned without entering China. 

It is remarkable that the Chinese of the T'ang, Sung and Ming dy- 
nasties showed far more commercial enterprise than their posterity 
of the present age. No Chinese junk now goes so far as the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, or even to Calcutta. Indeed few of these 
navigators know the situation of those places. But under the dy- 
nasties just named, a very extensive though tedious trade was carried 
on with these ports. The petty princes of the Indian Archipelago 
often referred the decision of their quarrels to the emperor of China, 
who was always anxious to have justice done to the injured party. 
The emperor Kublai, who was bent upon conquest, sent an expe- 
dition under the command of Marco Polo, to survey the Indian Ar- 
chipelago,. He afterwards fitted out two armies with the design of 
subjecting the islands to his sway; but both expeditions miscarried, 
and he relinquished the object. The Indian Archipelago, notwith- 
standing its proximity, still continues to be almost unknown to the 
Chinese as a nation. The thousands of individuals who visit it, find 
no encouragement from their government. Chinese, however, are 
constantly emigrating thither, and the trade is flourishing, but not 
more than one third as extensive as it would be, were it not for the 
utter contempt with which the Celestial Empire treats all intercourse 
with foreign nations. 


Art. III. Remarks concerning the situation of Canfu, formerly the 
chief resort of Arabian and other foreign merchants in China. 


WHEN reviewing, in the first number of our first volume, Renaudot’s 
‘¢ Ancient accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan travelers, 
who went to those parts in the ninth century,” we rather too hastily 
adopted the opinion of the learned translator, that the port of Canfu, 
which the travelers frequented, was the saine as the modern Canton, 
called by the present Chinese, Kwangchow foo. Further inquiry has 
convinced us that this is not the case: but that the port which they 
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so highly celebrate is that of Kanpoo, near to the fir-fumed cities 
Hangchow and Ningpo in Chékeang. Before showing our reasons 
for this opinion, we will quote the account which is given of Canfu 
by the Mohammedan travelers. 

‘‘Canfu is the port for all the ships and goods of the Arabs who 
trade in China. * * ® ® When a ship has got through the Gates of 
China, she, with a tide of flood goes into a fresh water gulf, and 
drops anchor in the chief port of China, which is that of Canfu; and 
here they have fresh water both from springs and rivers, as they 
have also in most of the other ports of China. The city is adorned 
with large squares, and supplied with all the necessities of defense 
against an enemy ; and in most of the other provinces there are cities 
of strength fortified in the same manner. * * ® They say that in the 
kingdom of China there are above two hundred cities which have 
jurisdiction over several others, and have each a prince or governor, 
and an eunuch or Jieutenant. Canfu is one of these cities, being the 
port for all shipping and presiding over twenty towns.” 

This description may apply with nearly equal correctness to several 
ports on the Chinese coast. Canton, then called Kwangchow, Fuh- 
chow in Fuhkeén, and Hangchow in Chékeidng, are all situated on 
rivers of respectable size, which at their mouths widen into gulfs, 
though none of them are indeed ‘ fresh water gulfs,’ except during 
freshes. Such being the case, we must find some other circumstances 
whereby to determine which of these places is designated by Canfu. 

None of the cities here mentioned bear names analogous to that 
of Canfu or Kankhouj* which is given by some Arabian geographers. 
‘Fhe sound of Canfu has indeed been thought to resemble that of 
Kwangchow foo, the middle syllable chow being dropped; but this 
was not the name of Canton at that period, or at any time previous; 
no argument can therefore be deduced from the name, in favor of 
Canton being intended. Near to Hangchow, however, at about 30 
miles distance from the city, in an easterly direction, we find a place 
called Kanpoo, which the Arabs, having no p in their language, 
would change to Kanfvo or Canfu. ‘This place was formerly a sea- 
port, though its harbor is now filled up by sand. Hangchow, being 
farther up the river, vessels could not reach as far as that city, owing 
to the sands which choked the passage. Here, therefore, was the 
anchorage, and perhaps the ordinary residence of the Arabian 
merchants. And, by an error natural to persons ignorant of the 
language, they transferred the name to the neighboring city, to which 
they carried their imports, and from which they received their exports ; 
as Europeans in later times, have transferred to this city, in a corrupt- 
ed form, the name of the province of which it is the capital. ‘This 
will account for much that is said of the greatness of Canfu, which 
can uot apply to the small sea-port town Kanpoo, nor even to Canton 
perhips, which was then and for a long time afterwards but little 
removed from gross barbarism. 


Be Fe re as ee ee 
* The Arabic kh differs from the f only by the addition of a single dot, which 
accounts fur this variation. 
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Another cirenmstance that enables us in some degree to determine 
the place meant is a detail of the progress of a rebellion, which 
raged for several years and almost destroyed the Arabian trade with 
China. The account given of it by one of our travelers agrees very 
well with what is contained in the Chinese annals. ‘The rebel attack- 
ed, and after a Jong siege took and pillaged Canfu, committing great 
slaughter, and destroying all the malberry trees. This last circum- 
stance is mentioned by the Arabian: ‘‘ Because the Chinese carefully 
cultivate the mulberry for the sake of its leaf, wherewith they subsist 
and propagate their silkworms. This devastation is the cause why 
silk has failed, and that the trade which used to be driven with it, in the 
countries under the Arabs, has stagnated.” This was about a. p. 877. 
Both Hangchow and Canton withstood a long siege, and were finally 
taken and pillaged by the rebels. ‘This account may therefore apply 
equally to both. But the cutting down of the mulberry-trees could 
be but of secondary importance in Canton, which has never been 
noted for its silk manufactures; while in Hangchow it would, fora 
long period, occasion obstruction to an extensive trade, by removing 
the chief source of its prosperity. It may be owing perhaps to this 
that we find Canton, about thirty years afterwards, so much enriched 
by commerce, as to be able to purchase from one of the usurpers 
a temporury independence, by a gift of foreign commodities to the 
value of five millions of taels. ‘The merchants who were driven by 
civil war from Hangchow, repaired to Canton, which latter city is 
scarcely heard of for some time after its reduction by the rebels in 
the year 877. It is therefore with a high degree of probability that 
we suppose E[angchow and its neighborhood to be the place denomi- 
nated Canfu. 

But we do not depend merely on probability. We learn from 
Chinese records, that under the ‘Tang dynasty, between the seventh and 
ninth centuries, an officer was appointed to receive the commercial 
duties at Kanpoo. Klaproth, extracting from Chinese works, states 
that “in a. p. 306, Kanpoo had already become an anchorage for 
coasting vessels. Under the dynasty of ‘Tang, about a. p. 720, it had 
an admiralty. In the time of Yuen, or the Mongol dynasty in China, 
the counsellor Yang Nae-ung, who resided at this port, established 
here a tribunal of commerce, to try and decide cases of difference 
arising among the merchants, who come here by sea for the purpose 
of selling their goods.” Under the Sung dynasty, immediately preced- 
ing that of Yuen, we are told that Hangchow ‘ had intercourse with 
all nations beyond sea, in the four quarters of the world.” It un- 
doubtedly recovered its trade as soon as peace was restored. At the 
commencement of the Mongol dynasty, Marco Polo was in China, 
and made a long stay at Hangchow, which having lately been the 
imperial residence was then called Kinsae (Kingsze). He tells ns 
that ‘“‘at the distance of twenty-five miles from this city, in a direction 
to the northward of east, lies the sea, near to which is a town named 
Gianpu, where there is an extremely fine port, frequented by all the 
ships that bring merchandise from India. ‘The river that flows past 
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the city of Kinsae forms this port at the place where it falls into the 
sea. Boats are continually employed in the conveyance of goods up 
and down, and those intended for exportation are there put on board 
of ships bound to various parts of India and of Kataia.” 

Kanpoo is now a walled town a little removed from its ancient site ; 
it is one of the dép6ts for salt, so extensively manufactured on the 
east coast of Chékeang. The sea has receded here considerably ; 
but Chapoo, a few miles to the eastward, is still the emporium of the 
Japanese trade. The following account of it is given by Mr. Gutzlaff, 
in one of his journals. 

‘“* On the 8th, we steered for Chapoo, the emporium of the Japan 
trade. None of us had ever been there, nor were we in the least ac- 
quainted with the situation of the harbor. After having rounded the 
first bold head-land, a large trading-place gradually opened, and 
we perceived a great number of junks at anchor. We could no longer 
be ignorant of the place of our destination. * * * * To prevent all 
trouble, we resolved not to go on shore, and strictly to abstain from all 
intercourse with the authorities. Chapoo, however, looked too invit- 
ingly. The city itself is built at the bottom of a bay. ‘The enchorage 
is shallow, and the junks lie high and dry at low water. ‘I'here are 
many fine shops in the suburb ; but the streets are narrow and crowd- 
ed. The principal part of the city is surrounded by a massive wall, 
which is now tumbling down and has considerable breaks.” For 
further details see the Canton Register, Vol. 6, nos. 12 and 13, and 
the Chinese Repository, Vol. 2, pp. 30, 31. 


Art. IV. The profession of letters in China; motives to engage 
init; great number of unsuccessful candidates; portrait of an 
unsuccessful one. 


Tne profession of letters in China is adopted with a view to office 
in the civil service, to attain the judge’s bench and magistracy ; or, 
aa the government of provinces; or, it may even be, a seat in 
the ministerial cabinet, guiding the councils of the great emperor 
himself. Such elevation is possible to the poor scholar, the humble 
student of Confucian principles; and, tempted by the prospect, al- 
most every family of a little property dedicates one or more of its 
sons to the study of books. But of the myriads of candidates through- 
out the empire, a few only can attain the degrees which render them 
eligible to office ; and of those who are so far qualified, but a very 
small number are actually chosen to office. 

But those who are not chosen, and who have property can, of 
course, get on well enough in the world; others are usually a bur- 
den to their kindred or their friends. Some become private tutors or 
public schoolmasters ; but the frequently recurring examinations for 
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higher degrees call persons away from these duties ; and they seldom 
do well, unless they abandon the profession and pursuit. He who 
lives in the country, if he has attained the sewtsae degree, must re- 
pair, however distant his residence, to the provincial chief city, to 
be examined for the next degree, that of kevin. And he who has 
acquired this degree must repair, every three years, from the extrem- 
ities of the empire to Peking, to try for the ésin-sze degree. In this 
manner a man’s time and resources are frittered away ; and, if unsuc- 
cessful, he passes through life a continual prey to disappointment. 
Besides there is a pride of caste cherished by these tuh-shoo jin, or 
book-reading men, as they call themselves, which is a hindrance to 
their entering on any useful calling. They would rather beg of their 
kiodred and friends, or even of the public, in the character of ‘ gen- 
themen scholars,’ than put their hands to some useful occupation. It 
is to be regretted that the government allows such an idle course of 
life as is that of the unsuccessful candidate, by at length rewarding 
those who without merit, have persevered to old age in this unpro- 
ductive occupation,—rewarding them with the degree they have so 
long sought, when its attainment has ceased to be advantageous. 

The following is a portrait of a living, unsuccessful Chinese scho- 
lar. ‘‘ A few days ago a man, about forty-eight years of age, with a 
respectable head, but clothed in filthy, ragged, worn-out garments, 
passed and repassed before my window, now and then looking up. 
Being engaged, I took no notice of him at the time. The next day 
he came again, and seated himself on a stone opposite to the window, 
looking up occasionally. Observing this, I sent a servant, one of his 
own countrymen, to ask him if he wished for anything. The man 
returned, and said he was a north-country mun, and did not want 
anything; he was waiting for somebody. Knowing the unwillingness 
of natives to reveal the truth to each other, I sent and asked the poor, 
ragged stranger into the house, that I might speak to him myself. 
He came, and as soon as the back of the other Chinese was turned, he 
knelt down before me, and knocked his forehead against the floor, then 
rose, and unrolled a dirty paper containing a statement of what he was. 

‘* He was a native of Fuhkeén province, a kew-jin graduate, and 
had been thrice at Peking, trying for the next degree, without suc- 
cess. He had exhausted all his own money, had tired his friends by 
repeated application for money, and had tried to earn a little by 
writing scrolls and papers, but could seldom get above 200 cash a 
day; he had not sufficient food, and his raiment had been gradually 
reduced to what I saw. The other day he wanted to kneel down in 
the streets and beg of me, but Chinese were constantly passing, and 
he was ashamed. I gave him a dollar to satisfy his immediate want 
of food ; and bade him come again in two days, that 1 might have time 
to think what to do for him. I then sent natives to inquire about 
him. All they could learm was, that he was one of those north-country 
men, who being friendless and without employment, sink into a stale 
of beggary; instances of which frequently occur. ‘There was no 
suspicivn of his being a bad man. 
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‘“‘ He came, according to appointment, in the same filthy rags,— 
but having his head clean shaved and his beard dressed. I had been 
thinking how to clothe him, and feared it would be expensive should 
I employ my own people, who would make a job of it and take a 
large percentage. I therefore asked my beggar-friend himeelf, for 
what he could get a second-hand suit of clothes. He immediately 
made a minute estimate of the cost of each article, and thought that for 
two dollars he could dress himself in a summer suit of clean second- 
hand clothes. Pleased at being able so cheaply to supply his wants, 
I gave him three dollars. He returned in about two hours, bringing 
a complete suit, neatly wrapped up in paper, and } of a dollar left. 
Yesterday he appeared in clean, decent raiment. I conversed two 
hours with him, concerning Formosa, Ningpo, Soochow, Peking, 
&c. He is of course acquainted with his native dialect of Fubkeén ; 
he also converses elegantly in the mandarin dialect. He read and 
wrote in my presence. I have no doubt of the general truth of his 
story. His father held the office of cheheén for many years, from 
which he retired about twelve years ago, at the age of 80, having 
acquired or saved only about 6000 dollars. Part of this he distribut- 
ed among three sons, of whom my friend doctor Ting is one. Allured 
by the fame of its riches and liberality, he came to Canton. He has 
thrice been assisted to repair to Peking, to seek higher honors and 
office ; but he almost despairs of further aid, ‘ for how,’ says he, ‘ can I 
hope that heaven will rain down 300 dollars?’ * However, he means, 
nextj year, to try his patrons once more. If he fails this time, Ting 
intends to abandon the pursuit, for he will then be in his 50th year :-— 
he will then conclude that it is his destiny to be poor. Like most of 
the Confucianists, he is intellectually a proud, self-sufficient fatalist, 
apparently resigned and yielding, but not humble,—giving up exer- 
tion, and submitting to opposition, but with undiminished pride of 
spirit. For these men never take blame to themselves, but charge 
all the ills that befall them to their destiny. 

‘‘ Such is a specimen of an unfortunate Chinese literary adventurer. 
He has classical learning, but not much useful knowledge, beyond 
an acquaintance merely with what he has seen. He asked me, when 
we sail beyond England, and go as far as it was possible for us to go, 
what it is we at last find—on the supposition that earth and ocean 
are a plane surface! As long as China secludes itself from the rest of 
mankind, it must remain ignorant and conceited. If men were merely 
brute animals, the present policy might be a wise one, but since a 
rational nature is characteristic of men, the Chinese certainly injure 
themselves by their exclusiveness.”’ 


a 


* A keu-jin graduate, joining with three or four others, can go to Peking and 
come back for this sum. The candidates arc allowed to pase the enstom-houses 
without being searched ; and they wish to be at Courtabout twenty days before 
the examinations commence, to recover from the fatigues of the journey and re- 
fresh their meinories a little with the classics —Many of the nen of Keayin 
chow are barbers, and exercise their skill in this way on the road to Peking 
instead of speuding the whule time in unprofitable journeying. , 
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Art. V. Agriculture of China; tts antigtiity, laws regulating it: 
obstacles to improvement ; the soil and temperature of Ching; 
trrigation and manuring ; unplements of husbandry. 


The Chinese have always held agriculttre in high estimation: 
Unlike their neighbors on the north and west, they have remained 
stationary age after age, not wandering ftom their homes unless 
compelled to do so by invasion or famine. Their early records speak 
of the tillage of the earth in such terins as evince a considerable ac- 
quaintance with its principles; The husbandman has been honored 
above other classes of laberers, and the fabled founder of agriculture, 
Shinnung, ‘the divine husbanu‘nan,’ was one uf the ‘three sovereigns’ 
who flourished in China, previous to the rise of the five great em- 
perors. For niany of the ages immediately following this date; 
the history of agriculture was that of the country. In these early 
times the fundamental maxims of the science were established, which 
as far as we can learn from succeeding history, have been prac- 
ticed to the present day. By pursuing this course for a long period, 
(hina found herself in wealth and population far in advance of all 
her neighbors. The ouly sure way of advancing and securing A na- 
tion’s prosperity, by the cultivation of the soil, has been understood by 
the Chinege, and successfully practiced, from time immemorial. Tho 
ancient emperors themselves ploughed the soil, and the empresses 
cultivated the mulberry trees. ‘lhe annual ceremony of ploughing, 
perfurmed by the emperor at the present day, has a great tendency to 
elevate the occupation of tilling the soil in the estimation of the people: 
They there see a man, who is thought but little less than a god, and 
hy far the highest person in the world, condescending to show them 
that they are not forgotten. 

The laws at present in force, regulating the affairs of agriculture; 
the transfer of lands, &c., are substantially the same as in the days of 
Confucius. Although each dynasty has promulgated its own laws; 
still the models of them were found in the ancient books. By these 
laws the emperor, aftet the patriatchal mode, is declared universal 
landholder, and a!l lands are held in occupation directly from him. 
The possessor can be ejected at will, but he is allowed to remain as 
long as he can caltivate the soil. Thus the same spot of ground 
descends from futher to son, for a Jong succession of generatious. 
Whenever a man is registered in the lawful possession of a spot of 
ground, all the improvements and crops are gearantied to him. Many 
who possess more land than they wish to cultivate, lease it to others; 
who give a part of the produce as rent. The greatest part of the 
land cultivated in China, is held in this manner. Mortgages are 
also known among the Chiuese, and on any secfetion of the property 
or fraudulent evasions, the land reverts to government. Lands oecu- 
pied by soldiers cannot be mortgaged. One peculiarity about these 
leases is, that at the end of the time, the mortgager can recover his hand, 
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hy paying the original consideration, and the mortyagee cannot re- 
fuse to deliver up the premises. All uuregistered land can be culti- 
vated by any one who applies, if he shows that he is able to fully oc- 
cupy it. There are no game laws nor fishing privileges, and the use 
of rivers, lakes and canals are open to all. The land tax is paid, 
partly in money and partly in kind, according to the nature of the 
produce, and the wants of the governinent. Evasions of the taxes, 
either by the officers or from false representations on the part of the 
landholder, are punished by confiscation and blows. The rate of 
taxation, however, is altered, when the hind becomes unfruitfal, or it 
is remitted when freshes or droughts have deprived the husbandmar 
of the fruit of his labors. Destroying the instruments of husbandry is 
punished the same as thefts, except branding.—These laws, which 
are now in use, are extracted from Stauuton’s translation of the penal 
code; some of them have been slightly modified by various clauses, 
but their general effect is not altered by these exceptions. 
Considering the regard paid by the Chinese to all custome and 
modcs of operation which have the sanction of antiquity, and which 
are found easy in the execution, we cannot expect that the general 
plan of conducting agricultural pursaits at present will differ very 
much from what it was in ancieut times. The strictness with which 
filial duties are enjoined upon the young, and the habitual deference 
paid to whatever has the sanction of a parent, also renders the intro- 
duction of any improvement extremely difficult. The great articles 
ot consumption, and the manner of raising them are the same now as 
thousands of years ago; the implements of hushandry the same; and 
in the eyes of a Chinese, both are perfect. Ef improvements, mani- 
fest and simple, were proposed to a Chinese husbandman, the proposer 
of them would be immediately referred to ancient eustom, and to the 
usage of his fathers, and this would be an end of all controversy. 
The force of custom on the minds of the Chinese will be a great bar to 
their improvement, particularly in agriculture. Experience has shown, 
that a supply of food can be procured, and a numervus population 
supported, by an adherence to the ancient mode. And if manual 
labor is always to be used for animal, it may be well doubted whether 
these objects can be obtained more perfectly than they are at present. 
To obtain as large a supply of nourishment as possible in the sim- 
plest manner and from the smallest space, is the great end of Chinese 
agriculture. And to effect this, the land is subdivided into such small 
portions, that the entire energies of the laborer are directed to a spot 
not many times larger than the tenetnent he occupies. Here he must 
live or starve, and we can easily perceive that he would not be much 
inclined to waste either land or labor in venturesoiwwe experiments. 
The soil of China is as diversified as its climate; the general clia- 
racteristic of it, however, is great fertility. This fertility is in a good 
measure artificial, being made so by the amount of labor bestowed 
upon it. The aids afforded by nature to fertilize the country are im- 
proved to the best advantage. These arc the long rivers which flow 
from the mountains on the western side of the country across to the 
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ecean, aud which are intersected by mumerous canals throughout 
their whole lengths. The mountainous regions are. not so high as in 
Hindostan, neither are there any deserts of sand as in Central Asia. 
The situation of the elevated land is such as is favorable to the for- 
ination of rivers, while at the same time it is accessible to cultivation. 
The forests which cover some parts of the mountains in the western 
provinces contain valuable timber, especially those kinds suited for 
cabinet work. Notwithstanding the numerous population of China, 
tracts of laud are found in various parts of the empire, which aupport 
searcely any inhabitants. Some of them are in the vicinity of large 
cities. The existence uf such wastes is owing to the ignorance 
among the people of those principles of agriculture, the application 
of which would render them fertile. ‘The most of them are marshes 
which need draining and manuring. To effect this requires an out- 
lay of capital which would be nearly thrown away to the adventurer, 
or the return would be very distant. The price for which food could 
he afforded, raised on such lands, would be far more than that grown 
in more favorable situations. Some of them support a scanty popu- 
lation of wretched looking beings, who barely subsist. There are 
also small tracts of sandy plains, but in general they support a small 
rowth of pines. 

The temperature of China in general is moderate, being softened in 
winter by winds from the ocean, and mitigated in saminer by those 
which come from the mountainous regions on the west. In the nor- 
thern parts, the cold is often severe and continued for a longtime. At 
Peking the thermometer sinks to 20° below zcro; in the south, the heat 
during the summer, ranges from 75° to 96°, and in winter, from 30° 
to 55°. Very violent winds frequently occur about the time of the 
autumnal equinox, but the rest of the year is mild. The face of the 
country, as fer as the observation of travelers extends, is diversified by 
hills and valleys, rivers and canals, citieg, villages and hamlets in an 
almost wolimited variety. The absence of large forests is a peculiar 
feature in the landscapes of this country, neither are there any soli- 
tary mansions to be seen pointing out the abodes of opulent Jandhold- 
ers. Every thing artificial has nearly the same aspect in each pro- 
vince; yet the numerous villages, the narrow canals ranning in all 
directions with a wide river meandering through the fields, both spot- 
ted every where with innumerable boats, together with terraced hills, 
clumps of graceful hamboos, extensive grounds covered with rice, 
often a large city, and a tall pagoda standing hete and there like 
watch towers on the tops of hills, render a landscape in China a pe- 
culiar scene. 

The Chinese have been well called gardeners instead of agricultu- 
rists, for they are almost entirely ignorant of those principles by which 
agriculture could have been placed on a scientific foundation. The 
great requisites in their system are manure and water, ald to obtain 
these their whole energies are devoted. ‘The soil is rarely allowed to lie 
fallow, aad in most parts produces two crops annually. It is assi- 
duously pulverized, and different soils are also inixed together to 1m- 
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prove the quality of both. They will carry sand for a long distance 
to mix with a clayey, heavy soil, and loam to put with that which ap- 
pears too loose. During the few months of winter in the southern 

rovinces, the soil is sometimes thrown up into heaps where it has 
boss mixed with some vegetable matter, thus making a kind of com- 
post and also presenting a lupger surface to the air. After those lands 
which require flooding, are covered with water, they are hoed and 
turned over until the whole surface is reduced to mud; this process 
has a still further fertilizing tendency. 

For manure, the Chinese collect every thing of a vegetable or animal 
kind that can possibly be applied to such a purpose. Reservoirs of 
brick or wood are dug in the banks of the field near a canal, iuto 
which every refuse substance is put. The principal one has a roof 
over it, and is plastered that the contents may not be absorbed into the 
earth, Besides this principal one, large vases of stone-ware are sunk 
in the ground at convenient places tor the use of passing travelers, 
The children aud poor people are continually employed in collect- 
ing refuse vegetable and animal matter with which to fill up these 
receptacles ; the sweepings of streets, hair from the barbers’ shops, 
ofals from the butchers’, feathers, horns and bones, which are re- 
duced to powder, soot, and the deposits of creeks and rivers are 
all industriously gathered up, and thought sufficiently valuable 
tv be carried a great distunce, especially if water carriage is cou- 
venient. ‘The dung of all animals is esteemed above any other 
kind of manure, It ofteu becomes an article of commerce in the 
shape of small cakes, which are made by mixing it with a portion of 
loamy earth and then thoroughly drying them. These cakes ure 
brought from Sjam, aud they also form an article of commerce be- 
tween the provinces. They are never applied dry, but-are diluted in 
as much auimal water as can be procured. Ashes are employed in 
fertilizing the soil, as are also lime and old plaster, The latter is 
esteeined of such value as sometimes to induce a farmer to replaster 
an old rooin that he may fertilize his fields with it. Lime is sparing- 
ty used, except in destroying weeds, but its stimulating qualities are 
well known. In applying manure to the soil, care is taken that it 
shall have its full effect. Before being taken out of the receptacles in 
the field, it is suffered ta become half putritied, in which state it is put 
pon the plaut. Some seeds are put into manure until they have 
germinnted, while others are planted enveloped in their appropriate 
wnanure. After the plant has grown a few inches, it is again manured 
with that which is much diluted. The cffect is immediately apparent 
ijn an accelerated growth, On the sencoast, fish and seaeweed are 
jised to some extent as inanures. Still, after every thing ig employed 
that can be procured, the supply is inadequate to fertilize the land. 

The means adopted to irrigate the land are such as combioe in a 
high degree, econqmy and utility. The numerous branches of the 
rivers which flow through the country are easily united by canals, 
These latter again branch off into smaller streams leading into every 
field and garden, By uniting theip to ather canals, a current is 
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formed, which together with the constant agitation caused by the 
boats, keeps the water constantly fresh. The digging of most of thei 
requires but litte more labor thau the mere excavation, since there 
are no towpaths for draught animals, nnd but few locks are needed. 

The bridges which are thrown over canals are, for the most part, 
structures of great solidity, being built of stone. Some of them have 
arches that are high and beautiful ; those constructed over the grand 
canal, are fabrics that would do honor to any nation. ‘There is onc 
crossing a lake which joins the grand canal near Hangchow foo in 
Chékeang that is said by Barrow to have about uinety arches, and that 
at Fuhchow foo is also a noble structure. Some of those which cross 
the. sluices ijn the grand canal, are on wheels. When a boat is about 
to piss, the bridge is rolled off, the loose spars on which it runs taken 
away, cad the planks composing the gate raised by a capstan, and 
the boat goes through with the current. To pass stationary bridges, 
the masts of the boats are constructed so as to rise and fall at pleasure. 
in the construction of the common bridges over small creeks, the 
wnain object is durability ; heavy butments are built on the bauks, 
and also in the middle, if the width requires it, and these are joined 
tovether, either by a slight arch or by horizontal tiers of wood or 
stone. Wooden bridges are cowmon, built similar to those of stone. 

The repair which is needed by the canals in the course of a year 
is but little, except they have been injured by freshes. The buats 
are always furnished with a scull, and are usually propelled by it; 
this mode gives so little injury to the banks that they are seldom de- 
fended by wood or stone. Where the tide ascends the streams, 
sluice gates are mace iu the banke of the adjoining fields, which allow 
every tide to eover the grain; the water is easily retained or per- 
mitted to flow off at the convenience of the farmer. The terraces 
nre watered in a variety of ways. Whenever a rivulet is found 
issuing from the sides of the hill, it is assiduously conducted into 
little channels, and not suffered to escape at the bottom, till it has 
watered every plat. For the convenience of watering the terraces, 
there are usually reservoira near the top and atthe foot of the hill; from 
the latter the water is raised into the upper levels by wheels or by hand, 
When it is done by hand, two men are employed, who stand on either 
side of the reservoir, with a pail between them; to this vessel is at- 
tached loug ropes, which are fastened to it near the middle. By 
giving the pail sufficient inpetus, and standing a little above the level 
of the reservoir, the water can be raised with great expedition. When 
the water is raised by wheels, the buckets are ueually attached to its 
circumference, and discharge the water at the top, The machine, 
except the axis, is made entirely of bamboo; it is plueced so as to 
turn by the force of the current, aud some of them will raise one 
hundred and fifty tons of water in twenty-four hours to the height of 
forty feet. Where the ascent is Jess, chain-pumps of a simple con- 
struction are used, which are worked both by men and animals. A 
single hucket attached by a rope to a long lever, which turns on a 
tall post as a fulcrum, is also employed to raise water. 
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The cultivation of the sides of hills by terraces, for which the Chi- 
nese are peculiar, has, from the manner in which it was treated by 
writers, been greatly exaggerated. In general, only the most favor- 
able hills are chosen, such as have a good soil, and a moderate as- 
cent. The terraces are walled up by stone, and the banks being used 
also for paths become in time very firm. When there is a natural 
stream of water, sluices are made in the banks, through which it can 
run. The number of different levels nade, depends entirely upon the 
attending circumstances. The tops of the hills are generally occu- 
pied with graves; for the Chinese always endeavor to bury their dead 
on eminences, that the bodies may be beyond the reach of water or 
insects. Lu the neighborhood of large towns, this predilection would 
render the ground as valuable as it would become by cultivation. 
When the soil is thin, the hills are left for pasturing their flocks and 
herds, which are few. In those places where the ground between the 
hills is marshy and sterile, aud the population nuinerous, the latter 
are covered with terraces to the top. 

Rows or drills are almost always employed in planting, the mode of 
sowing by hand as in other countries being seldom practiced. The 
previous preparation of the soil is done mostly by man; buffaloes 
are used to assist him in ploughing and harrowing. When practi- 
enble, the rows are put in tie direction of north and south. Reap- 
ing is performed by means of knives of the shape of a bill-hook, and 
mowing, where it is needed, is done with the same instrument. In 
gardens, the seeds are planted in beds, ar! two crops of vegetables 
are obtained by planting one among the other, but which come to 
maturity at different tines. Garden vegetables of all the common 
kinds known in Europe are raised, such as cabbages, turnips, onions, 
cucumbers, &c.; and in the south the list is increased by a number of 
tropical fruits, as the egg-plant, banana, sweet potato, &c. Besides 
the many esculent plants cultivated, a great variety of others used 
cither in medicine, in the arts or for show, are raised. Among such, 
may be mentioned cassia, indigo, the mulberry, rhubarb, tobacco, 
fruits of all descriptions, and flowers innumerable. The cultivation of 
some of them, as indigo, rhubarb, cassia, is confined to particular dis- 
tricts, while others are universal, as tobacco. The fruits are usually 
inferior in their flavor to those of Europe, except those which are in- 
digenous. ‘The mode of increasing the flavor hy grafting ia known, 
andin some places, it is frequently practiced. Water plauts which are 
used as food are extensively cultivated, thus occupying Jand which 
would remain waste. The banks of the cannls and rivers are often 
scen planted with water chesnuts (Scirpus tuberosus), with taro 
(Arum esculentum), or with the nelumbium. The lakes in the pro- 
vince of Elonan are nearly covered with these aquatic vegetables. ri 
the northern provinces, millet is sown in damp grounds. 

The utensils of the Chinese farmer are very few and simple. The 
object of most of them is merely to direct manual Jabor, and not to 
reduce it. The plough is without a coulter, and has only one handle. 
The share is made of tron, and attached to the handle hy a withe of 
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bumboo. [tis usually drawn by a single buffalo, and is held in euch 
“ position that the furrow is not more than four inches deep. The 
form of the share is much Like that ofa spade. ‘There are also other 
kinds 5 one is a light implesnent used ia making furrows in the beds 
of gardens, and is drawn by hand; there is another employed in 
surring up the soil in flooded fields, which is carried in nearly a ver- 
tical position, and drawa by a chain fastened uear the share. To 
perform most of his operations in gardening or furming, the Chinese 
einploys the hoe; and by practice he has learned to apply it to almost 
as many uses as there arc separate instruments in other countries. 
Trenches either for water or between beds in gardens, ure dug with 
1; a cousiderablc part of the turning over the soil is done with it 
instead of the ploush; and in fine, for most of the purposes a Chi- 
nese hushandman wishes to accomplish. It is usually about a fout 
long and five or six inches broad, and trimmed with iron; for turning 
over the soil to mix with the manure, it is often divided into three or 
four prongs. The common harrow of the Chinese is similar to a large 
rake; it is drawn by buffaloes, who are directed by a man sitting 
over the teeth; there is also another one with several rows of teeth. 
In soft soils, as paddy fields, they sink to such a depth, as in a great 
measnre to supersede the necessity of ploughing or hocing the land, 
and as the teeth are near each other, they at the same time clean the 
ground from old roots. 

The use of carts in agriculiure is wholly superseded by the bouts 
on the canals, except in the northern provinces. Those there in 
use, even for pleasure, have only two wheels; and those employed 
by the farmer are so low that the wheels have no apokes. Burthene 
are carried in the south by porters on land, and by boats on water. 
Thrashing is perfomed in several ways. Almost every village has 
a public thrashing ground, as have all the princip::! farms. Fails 
zinvilar to those in western countries, and also animals, are employed 
in thrashing the grain. It is cleaned of its chaff by means of fanning 
mills, and also by shaking it in the wind. The paddy or unhulled rice is 
depnived of its husk by being rubbed between two cylindrical stones. 
These stones are of various sizes, and are usually turned by hand. 
The instruments employed for expressing the oils obtained from va- 
rious seeds are numerous. One made on the principle of a trip- 
hammer, falls into a wooden bowl in which the seeds are placed. 
The same principle is also extended, and several hammers are ele- 
vated by a long cylinder, which is turned by means of a water wheel. 
The seeds are placed in a trough, and the whole machine requircs 
but little attention. Another mode employed for the same purpose is 
to press the seeds in a trough hollowed out in a circular shape. The 
weight is suspended from a beam above and has a wheel at the lower 
end of it, which runs in the trough. By pushing the weight horizon- 
tally, the wheel presses upon the sceds through the whole length of the 
trough. In all the mechanical operations of the Chinese, simplicity 
and cheapness are conspicuous; but to save manual labor by the 
ase of machinery, seems to form no part of their economy. 
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Art. VI. Free intercourse with China ; present situation of the 
country; remarks ont, by Staunton, Marjoribanks, Auber, and by 
writers in the Quarterly and Westminster Reviews, Spectator 
(London newspaper), and Alezander’s East India Magazine. 


The day is not very distant, unless we mistake the signs of the times, 
when a well regulated incercourse will be established between China 
and the nations of the west. The present condition and attitude of 
this empire are unnatural and utterly opposed to the spirit of the age. 
Hitherto in China the rights of man,even those which are unalienable 
have been trainpled on and disregarded: but so they eunnot always 
be. Once indeed there were exclusive rights among the nations ; 
but since the advent of the Prince of peace, the rights, as weil the 
duties of men, have been placed in a new light. From the cleveuth 
century to the seventeenth, the march of freedom in England had no 
parallel ; and from her borders there went out an influence which is 
elevating and ennobling the world. The republic of North America, 
composed chiefly of her sons, has joined her in the march of improve- 
ment. A similar spirit, mighty and uncontrollable, is rising up in 
France, Germany, and other places on the continent of Europe; and 
like the united power of mountain torrents, seems destined to remove 
every obstacle that impedes ita course. Who that has witnessed the 
changes which have taken place during the last few years in France, 
England, Egypt, aud throughout the ‘Turkish dominions, ean believe 
that there is any thing in China which will not give way te the spirit 
of reform? Where can men be found more fierce and desperate 
than the Algerines? Where is the monarch that is more haughty and 
obstinate than the Sultan? And where are there any superstitions 
more deeply rooted than those which kately required the burning of 
widows in British India? Limited indeed must be their views who 
do not see that the great changes which are taking place in the earth, 
are not the result of mere human wisdom and powers. The work 
which has been accomplished under the guidance of divine Provi- 
dence, is a sure pledge of what shall hereafter be achieved, and that 
even China will be brought down (or more correctly, will be exalted) 
to stand on a level with the nations of the earth. The present situ- 
ation of China as it regards hetself and as she stands rebated to other 
countries, should be carefully considered. 

China is not a free country. That the empire is independent, and 
that the authority of the bedy politic, which is concentrated in one 
man, is complete and supreme, are points which none perhaps will 
dispute. But what are the consiituent parts of this great nation, and 
how has it been formed? Two centuries have not yet elapsed since 
the ancient provinces were overrun by foreigners, who conquered the 
inhabitants, subjected them to the disgraceful tonsure, and to this 
day hold them in bondage. The conquerers have indeed framed a 
evde of laws for the government of their subjects; but both the one 
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and the other are entirely the creatures of a despot’s will. The 
emperor is supreme, and neither law nor subject can control him. In 
many respects the laws are good; but in others they infringe the laws 
of nature—the laws of God; for they deprive men of those rights 
which render him a free agent and contribute in the highest possible 
degree to personal happiness. If the people will bow down and 
worship wood and stone, and their rulers too, well and good; but if 
they presume to worship heaven, or as they ought to do, Him that 
dwelleth therein, they violate the laws of the land and incur the heavy 
penalties of chastisements, imprisonment, or death. Never would we 
evil affect the minds of the Chinese towards their rulers, nor reproach 
them for the bondage in which they are held ; but we can not do justice 
to the subject which we discuss without exhibiting the full state of 
the case. Thousands of the sons of Han, who feel the galling tyranny 
that grinds them to the very dust, know that it is unjust. 

However wrong the internal condition of this country may ke, that 
which is external, and by which it is, or ought to be, associated with 
the other great and independent nations of the earth, is still more 
unjust and indefensible. Continually boasting of her benevolence, 
justice, and tender regard towards all that dwell between the four 
seas, China habitually stigmatizes them as fierce and crafty barbarians, 
and treats them as enemies. She knows no equal, and in all her 
intercourse with foreigners proceeds on the principle that they are in 
every respect far inferior to the inhabitants of the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 
In her own view she is the sun and the centre of all, and upon her all 
kingdoms of the earth are dependent. The simple maxims, that 
natious are moral persons, and that each has perfect equality in sove- 
reignty and social rites with every other, she treats with contcmpt. 
Hence the duty of nations to succor and assist each other, to cultivate 
mutual friendship, and to cherish as far as may be, an honest and 
frank intercourse with others, she entirely disregards. ‘The broad 
rivers that flow through her territories, nay, even the ‘great ocean’ 
which is contiguous to her coasts, she will not allow other nations to 
share in common with herself She expels from her presence and 
drives from her borders all who approach her, except they come as 
suppliauts. The petty nations around her may bow down their hesds 
in the dust before her sovereign and do him homage. The nations 
of Europe, by especial permission, may sometimes participate in the 
same privileges. But they must not presume to seek anything more. 
Thus, notwithstanding her lofiy pretensions to justice and -kindness, 
she does not in fact even allow avenues to be opened for reciprocating 
friendly offices. ‘The right which every nation has of sending am- 
bussadors to negotiate with foreign courts, and ministers to reside at 
them, China disallows, and thereby cuts off the only effectual means 
of establishing and maintaining friendly intercoure with other nations, 

Such is the present attitude of the Chinese empire: and when 
viewed in connection with the spirit.of the age and the present posi- 
tion of Christendom, leads us to the conclusion that a change must 
speedily take place; a change which will result in a well regulated 
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intercourse wetween this and the other nations of the earth. ‘The 

present state of affairs cau not be viewed with feelings of approbation, 
and there is no reason why it should be tolerated. ‘The pepe is wont 

to denounce as heretics those who do not submit to his authority ; the 

Mussulman solemnly pronounces all men to be outlaws who do not 
embrace his faith; and the impiously so styled, ‘son of heaven’ de- 

clares those rebellious and perverse, who, without especial permis- 

sion, dare approach the borders of his empire, and seek to hold 

friendly intercourse with its inhabitants. But who now heeds the* 
thunders of the Vatican, or the anathemas of the false prephet? They 

have lost their power; and the ‘flaming edicts’ launched from Pe- 

king to drive foreigners from the coast are equally harmless. As well 

might ‘the one man’ prevent the swelling tide from rolling in upon 

the shore, as maintain for ever the present system of excluding fo- 

reigners from the ports of his empire. ‘The system is too unnatural 

and too unjust to be long perpetuated in an age like this. Causes are 
in operation which are hastening the destruction of exclusive rights, 

and the introduction of a new order of things. The eyes of the na- 

tions are now turned towards China.—Great Britain, on account of 
the changes in her commercial relations with this country, has given 

the fullest expression of feeling on this subject, and her press has, 

during the last two or three years, been fruitful in productions re- 
specting a country hitherto far too little known. Among those pro- 

ductions, we shall briefly notice a few of the most recent date. 

No man living in Europe is probably so well acquainted with China 
as Sir G. 'T. Staunton; his opinions therefore, are deserving of the 
first attention. Before the British parliament, in June 1833, he stated 
that, ‘‘it is not easy to estimate the vast field which would be opened 
to the enterprise and the industry of the manufacturing and producing 
classes in England, if such an improved understanding could be 
effected between the governments of Great Britain and China, as 
might lead to a free and unrestrained intercourse of British subjects 
with the ingenious and industrious population of an empire, excecd- 
ing, in respect to numbers, extent, and natural resources, the aggre- 
gate amount of all the nations of civilized Europe.” The whole 
foreign commerce now carried on with China, amounting to $30 or 
$35 millions annually, is by no means inconsiderable ; but this amount, 
we think, might be duubled, and even trebled; aud nothing but 
unnatural restriction prevents it from being thus augmented. Our limits 
forbid us to give Sir G.’s resolutions entire; the chief points on which 
he dwells are these: ‘that the port of Canton is one of the least 
advantageous in the Chinese dominions, either for exports or imports ; 
that the trade, instead, of being regulated by treaty and under the 
protection of public functionaries at the capital, is wholly abandoned 
to the arbitrary control of the Chinese local authorities, and is by 
them subjected to many very severe and vexatious burdens, and to 
various personal restrictions and privations of the most galling and 
oppressive nature; that these evils are wholly attributable to the nature 
aud character vf the Chiuese government, and not to any want 
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of proper spirit and firmness in the agents of the East India Company ; 
that in abrogating the authority of the Company in China, it is indis- 
pensably necessary that a greater instrument of protection be at the 
same time substituted for it under the sanction of a national treaty 
between the two countries; that notwithstanding the ill success of all 
complimentary ambassies, there is no insurmountable obstacle to such 
an arrangement; that in consequence of the liability of homicides 
being committed by foreigners, it is expedient to constitute a British 
tribunal upon the spot for the trial and punishment of those who may 
thus offend; and that it is of the utmost importance that all legisla- 
tive measures, in any manner affecting a branch of commerce, at 
once so valuable and so capable of improvement, and yet so preca- 
rious, should be founded on the fullest and most impartial considera- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case. ’ 

We will next notice the ‘ Observations’ of Sir J. B. Urmston, who 
from 1819-20, till the appointment of Sir W. Fraser in 1826-27, was 
at the head of the British Factory ia China. The object, which Sir 
James had in view in making his observations, was to show the situa- 
tion in which foreigners are placed in China, and to impress on the 
British government at home, the necessity of removing the trade en- 
tirely from Canton to some more northern port of the empire; or, 
should this not be accomplished, to adopt measures to place it on a 
basis more secure and honorable than that on which it has hitherto 
rested—‘‘ measures,” he says, “‘ which must be undertaken sooner or 
later.” ‘This remark was made previous to the opening of the free 
trade; ‘“‘the adoption of that measure, renders it,’’ in his opinion, 
** still more inyperative that some very distinct understanding should 
be entered into between the British and Chinese governments touch- 
ing the intercourse between their respective subjects; an intercourse 
which will now be considerably extended, from the additional num- 
ber of British ships and persons that will, in all probability, frequent 
the waters of China, and consequently the chances of casuulties by 
homicides, &c., will be considerably multiplied.” 

Proceeding on the great rule in commerce that it is best ‘ to choose 
the point where the merchant can buy the cheapest and sell the dear- 
est,’ he shows “that Canton is one of the very worst places in the 
empire, which could have been chosen as an emporium for the British 
trade; and the evidence which he adduces to prove his positiun is 
most ample and satisfactory. He cites, as Staunton does also, the 
statements of Mr. Ball, ‘the late very intelligent and able inspector 
of teas in China, who wrote an ingenious pamphlet to show that 
the additional expense of the Company’s black teas alone, owing tu 
the inconvenient overland transportation to Canton, amounted annu- 
ally to £150,000. He names Ningpo and Hangchow as the most 
cegtral and convenient places for British commerce; but however 
desirable and important either these or any other places on the main 
land might prove, he ts ‘‘ decidedly of the opinion, that an insular 
situation like Chusan, would be infinitely more so.” Sir George 
Staunton is likewise of the opinion, that ‘it may be expedient (though 
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only as a last resort,) to withdraw the trade altogether from the con- 
trol of the Chinese authorities, and to establish it in some insular 
position on the coast, beyond the reach of acts of oppression and mo- 
lestation; where it may be carried on securely and honorably.’ 
Surely, to confine the intercourse with the Chinese to an insular po- 
sition, or to limit it to a single port, should be done only as a last 
resort. 

Jn reference to national intercourse and the situation of foreigners 
in Canton, Sir James has the following very pertinent remarks: ‘ It 
has been argued by many, and the doctrine is maintained by almost 
all persons in Europe, who are ignorant of the actual state of things 
in China, that if we choos€ ‘to trade with China, we are bound to sub- 
mit to such regulations as that country may think proper to frame as 
regards foreigners trading with it. This is all very plausible, and 
at the first view may appear but reasonable and just. No one for a 
mnioment will, of course, attempt to deny to the Chinese the right of 
framing regulations for the guidance, and to a certain extent the con- 
trol, of foreigners resorting to their country; and if such regulations 
were of a reasonable and just natuie, even with a considerable lati- 
tude allowed on our part for the peculiarities and the jealous policy 
of the Chinese, there would not perhaps be any just grounds for in- 
sisting on an alteration in the system of our trade, and in our gene- 
ral intercourse with them.” He again says, ‘‘ neither our trade nor 
general intercourse with the Chinese is carried on under those estab- 
lished and reasonable regulations, such as usually attend our com- 
merce in other parts of the world; but on the contrary, such laws 
and regulations as do exist (if the arbitrary system of the Chinese 
can be so termed), touching the foreign trade at Cantcn, are alto- 
gether vague and undefined; the consequence is, that our valuable 
and important Chinese commerce is, at all times and seasons, at the 
mercy of the caprice and rapacity of the local authorities and their 
subordinates. * ** Jt can not but be deeply lamented and deplored, 
that our intercourse with China remains on its present footing, and 
that a trade of such magnitude and importance should continue to be 
carried on under such disadvantageous and discouraging circum- 
stances, subject as it is at ail times to sudden interruptions either from 
the capricious conduct of the Chinese government, or from accidents, 
such as no caution, vigilance, or judgmeut on the part of Europeans, 
can avert or prevent.” 

Mr. Marjoribanks after a residence of about twenty years in this 
country, and a long connection with the Select Committee of the Bri- 
tish Factory, became its president in 18390, and early the next year, on 
account of ill health, embarked for England. In a spirited letter, 
published in December last, a short time before his death, and ad- 
dressed to the right honorable Charles Grant, he corroborates the state- 
ments given above, that the port cf Canton is one of the worst in the 
empire for foreign commerce, and portrays the state of affiirs here 
in vivid colors. Those who are unacquainted with China, may charge 
bim with severity and exaggeration in the account which he has given 
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of the Chinese government, but they will find it difficult to disprove 
his statements. He might indeed have spared some of his remarks in 
regard to what the hong-merchants once were; had he said less how- 
ever concerning what they now are, he would, we fear, have conceal- 
ed the truth. Their situation is by no means enviable. By the local 
government they are held responsible for all the acts of foreigners 
visiting this port, however little those acts may be within the sphere of 
their control; moreover, they are pronounced to be the only proper 
medium of communication with the government. ‘It becomes, there- 
fore,” says Mr. M., “‘ the unremitting endeavor of the hong-merchants 
tu keep foreigners within the severest restrictions, and to prevent any 
enlargement of their privileges which may iufringe on the rights of 
their own monopoly. Although, therefore, their existence depends 
upon foreign trade, they are the greatest enemies to its improvement 
or extension. They resort to the lowest means of fraud and deception 
tu impose upon foreigners, and do not hesitate at the assertion of the 
grossest falsehoods in representing their couduct to the government. 
Such is a part of the system to which British merchants are compelled 
tu submit in China.” 

Concerning native authorities he speaks in terms not more plain 
than just. ‘‘ Most of the offices of government are put up to sale, and 
sold to the highest bidder. The salaries are very inadequate, and the 
pussessor of the office naturally looks to remunerate himself by cor- 
rupt practices for the sums by which he purchased his appointment. 
Jt may safely be asserted, that there is no officer of the Canton go- 
verument whose hands are clean, or who is not at all times ready to 
infringe the Jaw which it is his nominal duty to uphold. Is it pussi- 
ble, let me ask, to apply the principles which regulate our national 
intercourse with the nations of civilized Europe, to a government 
constituted as this is? ® ® * It may be broadly and safely asserted, that 
for the last ten years no foreign merchants, except the E. I. Company, 
have traded in conformity to Chinese proclainations.” 

Iie next adverts to the exteusive trade now regularly established at 
Lintin. ‘‘ The importation of opium is most violently denounced by 
tie edicts of the emperor and all subordinate officers of government, 
many of whom are the persons by whose connivance, and sometimes 
by whose immediate instrumentality, the trade is carried on. Here 
we have China and its rulers exhibited in all their weakness, pre- 
suinption, and Corruption, professing strict maxims of virtue, which 
become strougly contrasted with their gross immorality, affecting high 
political principle which they do not feel, and thundering forth pro- 
clamations which they never expect or wish to see obeyed. The vice 
of opium-smoking is principally practiced by persons in the higher 
rinks of life. The palace of the governor of Canton was recently 
burned down by his secretary having retired to rest with his opium 
pipe, and so set fire to his apartment. The einperor’s eldest son, the 
heir expectant of the empire, is said to have died from excessive in- 
dulgeuce in its use.” 
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Mr. Auber’s account of ‘ British and foreign Intercourse with China,’ 
published in January lust, in an octavo of 420 pages, drawn chiefly 
we presume from official documents, will be found a valuable book for 
those who wish to Jearn what the situation of foreigners has hitherto 
been in this country. The publication of the work is very opportune. 
One short extract from the ‘ concluding remarks’ will show the style 
and spirit of the whole: ‘In contemplating the future, it is impossible 
not to be struck most forcibly at the entire change about to take 
place, in the total abandonment of the system under which our inter- 
course with China has been so successfully carried on. ‘The measure, 
however, be the results what they may, is the act of the nation; 
scarcely a voice was to be heard out of the Court of Proprietors, in 
opposition to the new system, in which the current of public opinion, 
and the assumed interests of commerce, have led the nation to embark. 
# * © If the results prove favorable, and it is fervently to be wished 
they may, the country will owe them to herself; but, if adverse, she 
has herself alone to blame.”’ 

The writer in the Quarterly comes to the subject with the mingled 
feelings of wrath and despair. O tempora, O mores! ‘‘The deed is 
done for evil or for good. By the omnipotence of the British parlia- 
ment, the Yellow Sea, which for ages has been, with few exceptions, 
a mare clausum, will become from the 22d of April, 1834, a mare 
hiberum to all the world, the ships carrying convicts of Botany bay not 
excluded.” Who the writer of this article is we do not know; ‘he 
may, or he may not be”’ suffering severely by the new arrangements ; 
“the old Chinese goose may or she may not have taken wings before 
he had gathered a sufficient supply of her golden eggs.” Be this as 
it may, he feels intensely and writes keenly. He is grieved at the 
ignorance of Mr. Marjoribanks ; laughs at Mr. Baynes for taking it 
into his head to bring his wife to Canton, falsely representing him as 
‘‘ narrowly escaping a Chinese cage;” admits that it would be very 
naughty for the Chine<e to worship the devil, but has reason to believe 
they do not; extolls the veracity of the hong-merchants and the gond- 
will of the local authorities ; is horror-struck at the imprudence of the 
addle-headed politicians, the free-traders; and as for the ill-judged 
voyage of the Amherst, he laments that men like Lindsay and Gutz- 
laff, ‘‘ with talents worthy of a better cause,” should have ever engaged 
in such an enterprise. ‘Ihe conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
things ought for fever to continue as they are, all intercourse strictly 
interdicted, and the whole commerce confined to one place; ‘“ for,” 
says the Reviewer, “ we are inclined to think that any port on the 
eastern coast, if granted, would be found infinitely less accessible, 
secure, and convenient, than Canton.”’ 

In reading the article we marked several paragraphs with the pur- 
pose of noticing them separately ; but our limits forbid; and one must 
suffice. ‘‘ The viceroy of Canton,” he says, ‘“ being a gentleman, 
will not deal with such opprobrious and uncalled-for epithets as ‘ bar- 
barians’ and ‘ devils ;’ expressions never used in such a sense, and 
the imputation of which tends only to create unjust, and utterly une 
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founded, prejudices against the high officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment.” ‘Io maintain this position, the reviewer thinks it necessary 
to write a long philological note, in which he says, ‘ qued signifies 
spirits, or demons, and as they (the Chinese) have both good and 
evil demons, it is probable enough that they may apply the lat- 
ter to us (foreigners); but who are they that make use of the ex- 
pression fun-quet, foreign spirits—or devils? Not the viceroy of 
Canton, but the very rabble of that place : we doubt if the expression 
is even known at Peking.” The ‘very rabble’ of Canton, who al- 
ways when speaking of foreigners, use the words fan-kwei, or some 
other similar term, excuse themselves by pleading the example of 
their officers, who habitually use the terms fan-lavet, kwei-tsze, hung- 
maou jin, &zc.; and ‘Chinese gentlemen,’ if the hong-merchants may 
be so named, do the same. Had the writer of the Quarterly taken 
the trouble to examine the archives of the late emperor Keénlung, 
he would have ascertained that the ‘opprobrious and uncalled for’ 
epithets are known at Peking; and had he only gone to the custom- 
house at Canton, he would have there found the ‘ grand hoppo’ writ- 
ing devil ships, on the records of his office, imperial edicts to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Westminster Review for Jan. 1834, contains an article on the 
voyage of the “ Amherst,” in which the writer gives his opinion con- 
cerning free intercourse “ with this vast portion of the globe, which 
for exactly two centuries has been Jocked up in disgraceful thralldom.”’ 
“‘ British trade and enterprise,” he says, ‘‘ which have been poured into 
India, during the last twenty years, overcoming all difficulties, have 
found their way into China, and produced their wonted effects.—in- 
creased activity, increased knowledge and liberality.” ‘‘ With respect 
to the extension of European commerce to other ports than that of 
Canton, it is very clear that there exists now no obstacle whatever, 
except what arises out of the fears and jealousy of the Chinese 
government.” ‘‘ There can not be the slightest question, but that the 
free-traders will in a very short time be established in the ports of 
Amoy, Fuhchow, Ningpo and Shanghae, indeed, along the whole 
coast, up to the head of the Yellow sea.’ The gentle writer of the 
Westminster praises Messrs. J.. and G., and likewise ‘ the projector of 
the voyage ;’ but thinks the latter guilty of ‘ most absurd foolery’ for 
not filling the Amherst with a cargo of opium! He jokes Mr. L. for 
‘packing tea in glass bottles,” and finally concludes that, ‘ the report 
of the Amherst’s voyage, if printed by the dealers in cheap pmublica- 
tious, would be almost as entertaining as Robinson Cruson; and in- 
troduced on the stage a8 a pantomime, might nearly rival in success 
the heroic drama of the Arctic seas.’ 

The remarks in the Spectator for January 4th, and in Alexander's 
Magazine for February of the current year, seem to have heen called 
forth by the publication of the Orders in Council,—touching future 
intercourse with China; and by the appointment of Lord Napier to 
Canton as chief superintendent. Manv of the remarks are unneces- 
sarily severe; and some of them are erroneous. ‘he writer in the 
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Magazine states, that eapium on arriving at Canton occasionally bears 
as bigh a price as £500 per chest. Probably not a single chest has 
borne so hich a price for the last ten years. The current prices are 
now less than 8700. ‘Ibe writer in the Spectator, after specifying 
what he supposes the new authorities will be in China, says: ‘ It 
will be strange indeed, if all this national parade— diplomatic, fiscal, 
magisterial, aud judicial—does not alarm the already half-frightened 
Chinese governinent, and produce in due course as pretty a little 
quarrel as could be desired; which pretty little quarrel will render 
eligible the presence of a large fleet and army; which fleet and army 
will find, first the capture of a town or two, then the occupation of a 
province, and finally the conquest of an empire, not a difficult and 
certainly an agreeable employment.” A copy of the Orders in Coun- 
cil is before us; but it appears that a part of them have been ‘ re- 
voked, rescinded, annulled, and made void.’ And as Lord Napier 
has now arrived in China, we will defer giving any account of the 
systein of superintendence until. it is seen in operation. 

What course foreigners ought to pursue in regard to the Chinese, 
is at this inoment a question of deep interest. ‘The measures of the 
British government (the oaly one which stands forward in this case,) 
appear to be of a decidedly peaceful nature. Such surely they ought 
to be. At the same time, great frankness, boldness, decision, and in- 
dependence, coupled with good-will, and perhaps also a degree cf 
pomp and state, will be indispensable. The exact course which ouglit 
to be pursued, however, can not be marked out. The same rules 
which regulate national intercourse elsewhere, can not be taken for a 
standard here. ‘‘Is China then,” asks the writer in the Quarterly, 
‘‘is China, because she refuses to enter into commercial intercourse 
with foreigners, to be put without the pale of international law ?” 
No: ‘that deed is done,’ and ‘she has herself alone to blame.’ As we'l 
might the reviewer talk of putting the monarch of the forest out of ths 
pale of civilized society, as question about placing the emperor of 
China and his subordinates beyond the influence of international law. 
As far as it was in their power, the Mintchou conquerors extend- 
ed their dominions. And it is only because ‘ foreigners are rude 
and uncivilized, crafty, perverse, and ignorant of reason and preprie- 
ty, that they do not tremblingly obey the laws and usages of the Celes- 
tial Empire. Rights they have none; and it is solely on account of the 
boundless fuvor of the son of heaven that they are not annihilated.’ 
Tn this way the Chinese reason. And judging of others by themselves, 
they suppose that if England or any other nation had the power to 
take possession of this country they would do it. Therefore, knowing 
something of the strength of Europeans, they fear them and strenuous- 
Jy oppose all attempts to open a free intercourse. Hence it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to know how to deal with the Chinese. Their 
minds aught to be disabused; and while they should know that other 
nations are equal to theinselves, they should have the fullest demon- 
strations that foreigners can be not only jost but friendly :—nay, that 
they are-not only able to reciprocate, but ready to communicate. 
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The forthcoming Commercial Guide contains a paper concerning 
the ‘laws of nations,’ which bears forcibly on the question under 
consideration. It is there shown from Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattell, 
Ward, and others, that there are in fuct no Jaws of nations, so call- 
ed, susceptible of universal application. ‘“ The laws in which the 
Chinese mind will acquiesce, are a few essential principles of uni- 
versal equity, and even here it is diffrcult to get thein to agree to a 
few principles as data, from which to reason. ‘hey legislate for 
foreigners, aud act towards them, under the tacit belief that they are 
enemies. Hence, even at Canton, any further intercourse of netives 
with foreigners than is absolutely necessary for trade, is in the eyes of 
the law, held to be traitorous. ‘The pope end his nuncios resemble 
moet the emperor of China and his imperial commissioners, in ckiiming 
universality of powér ant precedence derived immediately from hea- 
ven. To consider the wang, or king, of Englaud equal to the hwang- 
te, or emperor, of China, appears to the Chinese a contradiction in 
terms. This government will not allow any other monarch to use the 
term Emperor. You might as well have two popes, or two suns in 
the heavens, as two emperors. As for republic, there is no word in 
the language to denote such a state, or title for its chief magistrate.” 
*‘ Naines and titles are often represented as vain things, not worth 
disputing about; which would be true if uo consequences resulted. 
But if the Greek calls a man a barbarian, and then treats him as an 
enemy ; if the ‘Turk calls you a dog, and then treats you as such ; 
and if the Chinese call you a tributary, and then deny you all reci- 
procity of right ;—under such circumstances, natnes and titles become 
of consequence. Contemptuous feelings suggest contemptuous lan- 
guage: the modern fan-kw-i, or foreign devil, with kroci-tow, ‘ devil’s 
head,’ for a king’s profile on a dollar, are only continuations of the 
kwei-fang, ‘ devil's regions,’ applied by the sage Confucius to foreign 
nations of which he wes ignorant.” 

We quote again from Mr. M.’s letter to Mr. Grant.‘ The chang- 
es,” says he, ‘which have now been made in appointing king’s instead 
of Company’s represent:tives to Canton will, as far as the Chinese 
government is concerned, be regarded by them with assumed indif- 
ference. But you must not expect that your superintendenta, under 
present circuinstances, will be received with any more regard or at- 
tention than those previously appointed by the Enst India Company. 
A proclamation will be issued by the viceroy of Canton, saying, that 
‘these barbarian foreigners, ever prone to change, have altered their 
system ; that the Company is dead, and that king’s consuls are here- 
after to be responsible persons in China; that the Celestial Einpire re- 
gards such changes with indifference, but that the newly appointed 
oreign devils must tremblingly obey its immutable laws.’ ‘These are the 
terms and conditions on which your king’s representative now goes to 
China. *** ‘The mighty changes now determined on—-tor they deserve 
the name, when you are about to apply them not ouly to our intercourse 
with the Chinese empire, but to Japan and the many other interest- 
ing nations of eastern .\sii-—must tu a cerluin extcut be the work of 
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time, and their progress gradual. Many circumstances have, lhowever, 
been assisting in their promotion. Above all things, our increased 
kuowledge of their languages, aud the further instruction of our coun- 
trymen in these, will, I trust, receive from you every encouragement ; 
—with a view to a more extended trade it is tinperatively essential. 
An admirable institution was some years ago founded at Malacca by 
Dr. Morrison, called the Anglochinese College, which, from an un- 
worthy jealousy, I fear, of missionary establishments, has never re- 
ceived that encouragement to which it was entitled. About forty 
Chinese students are annually educated there in all the general 
branches of useful knowledge. Religion is not compalsory, but vo- 
Juntary. ‘The sons of a common peasunt at Malacca thus receive an 
education superior to those of the emperor of China. It is, I trust, 
unnecessary to point out how great the advantage of Chinese so edu- 
cated, annually returning and mixing with the general society of the 
empire. The greatest benefit also will result from the efforts of a 
free press at Malacca, from which have already issued many excel- 
lent works in the Chinese language. Let me intreat that your 
attention be given to these subjects, too long neglected in eastern 
Asia, but calculated to accomplish greater ends than either our fleets 
or armies.” 

Forbidding as the present aspect of affairs may appear in the eyes 
of some, our own hopes and expectations for the future are high. 
One and another class of men, or set of measures, may fail; but the 
cause of right principles does not depend wholly on such contin- 
gences. Obstacles and opposition will meet at every step those who 
seek to open and establish a free and well regulated intercourse with 
the Chinese. It may be expected as business proceeds, that alterca- 
tions and collisions will occur: and that seizures of innocent per- 
sons will take place, which will lead to violent disputes. And these 
things may not be confined to Canton, but may be extended to many 
other places along the coast. To meet and overcome all such difli- 
culties will require no ordinary abilities. The situation of Lord Napier 
is one of peculiar responsibilities; the British government, perhaps, 
could assign to no man a more arduous service, and at the same 
time one which affords greater opportunities of doing good. He has 
no precedents to follow; and no line of conduct can be marked out 
which will insure success. In such an untried field, human strength 
and hutnan policy alone will be vain: to [lim, therefore, that ruleth 
among the nations, let the whole cause be commended; then the re- 
sults will be safe and glorious. 
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Arr. VII. Religious Intelligence: 1. Malacca; 2. India; 3. Karens 
of Burmah; 4. controversy ; and 5. translations of the Scriptures. 


1. Malacca.—By a letter from Rev. Mr. ‘Tomlin, dated May 15th, we 
‘earn that his new school, on the moded of the British and Foreign 
Schoul in London, ‘‘ commenced operations with abuut seventy clul- 
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dren, Portuguese and Chinese,” and that the ‘‘ number soon increas- 
ed to about one hundred, (including an adult class,) made up of four 
nations, Portuguese, Klings (or Kalings), Malays, and Chinese.” 
Many of the scholars were very young and ignorant, and some of 
them of a wild, untoward spirit. ‘ ‘The school was divided into eight 
classes, consisting of boys all on a par with respect to their English, 
each having to begin the alphabet; the head-master was consequent- 
ly destitute of those useful little subalterns (monitors) to be found 
in every schoo! on the British system in England. However, the 
want of these has been partly compensated by two out of three native 
teachers qualifying themselves by diligently picking up the En- 
glish, and getting ahead of the boys, so as to become useful monitors 
to their own boys at their English lessons. ‘This they have done 
most willingly without the least solicitation, prompted apparently by 
ai earnest desire to make themselves acquainted with our language, 
although neither is young, and one of them, the Portuguese teacher, 
is advanced to gray hairs.’””’ Mr. Tomlin’s plan, it should be here 
remarked, includes a large central English school with others subor- 
dinate, corresponding to the variety of nations congregated. For the 
central school a building its in progress, and those now in use need 
repairs. In stating the aggregate amount of expenditure likely to be 
incurred, Mr. ‘1’. thinks they shall ‘‘ not be far wrong in fixing the 
minimum at 900 dollars. Towards this sum, contributions have been 
made, principally by friends in Malacca, to the amount of $400. 
Monthly subscriptions to the amount of ten dollars have also been 
obtained ; but as this sum will be quite inadequate to pay the teachers’ 
salaries, &c., we trust other friends will favor us with their names as 
monthly subscribers. All persons contributing one or two dollars, 
will have the privilege of sending their children to be instructed free 
of any further charge, and of recommending as many native children 
as they please for admission to the institution —As the school is to 
be a Christian seminary, that knowledge which maketh wise unto 
sulvation will be sedulously inculcated. It will be the teacher’s prin- 
cipal and constant aim to teach al] the boys to read and understand 
the Old and New Testaments. Other branches of human science, 
such as writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, astronomy, and 
history, will come in their place and order. 

2. India.—We have received the Calcutta Christian Observer 
down to June, the Oriental Christian Spectator, and the Evangelist 
and Missionary Reporter to May ; all of them abounding with interest- 
ing intelligence. It ts difficult not to feel, while perusing these 
periodicals, that a mighty spirit is abroad on the plains of Hindostan. 
and that the old foundations of idolatry are breaking up. It seems to 
us, however, that the number of missionary laborers—preachers and 
teachers, and distributers of Bibles and tracts—is a thousand times 
too small. 

3. The Karens of Burmak a remnant of the ten tribes of Israel. 
—The Calentta Christian Observer for May, 1834, contains a commua- 
nication from the Rev Francis Mason, tn whieh the writer advauces 
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the opinion that a part of the lost ten tribes of Israc! are found in 
the Karens of Burmah and Siam. This opinion he supports by the 
facts that they have a Jewish look, that they generally pluck out 
their heard while the people around them do not, and that their 
dress is decidedly that of the ancient Hebrews. ‘T'he evidence, how- 
ever, on which he thinks their identity with the ancient Isrielites 
must rest, is found in their religion. ‘ They worship the eternal 
God, Jehovah; they have traditions of Old Testament Scripture facts, 
as the formation of the woman and the fall of man, &c. ; they 

the morality of the Scriptures; they are wanderers, and consider them- 
selves cursed by God for their disubedience, but were anciently his 
wiost favored people, as they believe they are destined to be again; 
they have been preserved from idolatry, though residing among idola- 
trous nations and subject to persecution; they are expecting to be 
restored to a glorious city; they are expecting a king or Savior who 
will Jead them to a high degree of prosperity ; and finally, their readi- 
ness to receive the gospel is unprecedented in modern times.’ 

4. Dispute and controversy.—T he following pzper has been received, 
addressed to the Editor :—*' Sir, in your No, for May, you give with 
marked approbation the opinions of a inissionary concerning the duties 
devolving apon himself, and his mode of performing them. And he 
is given as an example. He says, ‘1 avoid dispute and controversy, 
and preach repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the ouly hope of salvation. By this, both he and you mean to con- 
demn dispute and controversy. There may be various reasons for 
this resolution in the mind of an individual, He may be a very poor 
reasoner, and therefore it is better to avoid controversy. He may love 
his own eaze, and let the world wag as it likes; therefore he will 
never contend with it. But, if we wish to form our opinions of tnis- 
sionary duty from the Bible, and the experience of all ages, there can 
be no sentiment !ess supported than that it is the duty of missionaries 
generally to ‘‘avoid dispute and controversy.” Did patriarchs or 
prophets, or the Savior or his apostles, or the reformers of any age, 
find it practicable (though they might be the meekest men upon 
earth,) to avoid dispute and controversy ? 

“The Scriptures, especially the gospels and the epistles, are replete 
with disputation and controversy. But not to multiply witnesses in 
a case so plain, take the Acts of the Apostles, the memoirs of the first 
missionaries, men inspired and eee by the Holy Spirit, whose 
conduct is an example to all the churches, throughout all succeeding 
ages. And they too were the most successful missionaries. At Ephe- 
sus, did not Paul go into the synagogue, ‘‘ and speak boldly for the 
space of three months, disputing and persuading the things concerning 
the kingdom of God,” and after that continued ‘‘ disputing daily 
in the schuol of one Tyrannus?’ Although he had been shame- 
fully treated at Philippi, was he not at Thessalonica, ‘‘ bold in his 
God to speak unto the people the gospel of God, with much confen- 
tion?” Did Luther and his compeers effect the glorious Reformation 
by avoiding disputation? In my judgment an able and zealous 
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disputant, who ean distinguish trifics from essentials, and so reason 
as to convince the gainsayers, is just such a person as every mission 
should possess. <A man like Stephen, who “ when the synagogue of 
the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of them of Ci- 
licia and Asia, rose up and disputed with him, they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and spirit by which he spake.” However, Paul’s 
disputing subjected him to mockery and insult; and therefore the 
missionary who wishes to get along in peace and comfort, may avoid 
disputes and controversy. But the resolution of a missionary never 
to dispute, is about as wise as that of a soldier never to fight. 

* Your’s truly, 


Note. If others understood our correspondent as meaning “to condemn 
dispute and controversy ” when explained in the words of St. Paul, “ disputing 
and persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God,” and “disputin 
daily,” in the school of Tyrannus, they mistook his meaning ; at least we di 
not so understand him : dialegomenos means discoursing, preaching, reasoning, 
arguing ; as in the following examples; ‘and as Paul was long ing ;’ 
‘and as he reasoned of righteousnees, temperance, &c.;’ ‘he reasoned in the 
synagogue every Sabbath-day ;’ ‘preached unto them, ready to depart on the 
morrow.’ Qur correspondent did not, we think, mean to condemn conduct 
like this, for then he would not have added, “I preach repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as the only hope of salvation.” 
“T avoid dispute and controversy” taken alone, might mean all that 
contends for; but the writer was speaking of “ going unadvisedly into their 
teroples, and of crowding himself on the notice of the people when they were 
displeased with his company ;” and he seems to have had in mind, ‘ perverse 
disputings’ and ‘strifes of words whereof cometh envy and railings,’ and those 
foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, which Paul commanded 
Titus to avoid. But however poor our reasoning m:ay be, we fear we are 
yiving too much proof that we are not wholly averse to ‘disputing ;’ the 
truth 1s, we agree with —— in his argument for contending boldly for the 
truth. The resolution of a man, however, always to dispute, would be as wise 
as that of the soldier to attack and knock down every one he meets. 


5. Remurks on translating the Scriptures. From a correspondent.— 
“« Mr. Editor,—In the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society’s fifteenth Re- 
port, for 1833, pages 16 and 17, there are a few remarks on the choice 
of native words for Scripture translations, which I should like to see 
transferred to the pages of the Repository for the guidance and en- 
couragement of Chinese translators. For there are some persons who 
magnify difficulties to su::h a degree, as to insinuate the idea that what- 
ever is imperfect is useless ;—a doctrine by the way, which puts a com- 
plete extinguisher on all human efforts whatever, excepting indeed the 
efforts of those who belong to the infullibles. The remarks are these :— 

‘** In the translation department, it is evident that ull new translations 
(however great the talents, care, and caution of the translator) may 
he liable to many imperfections. On this account, persons of sound 
judgment have been of opinion, that the circulation of our earliest 
tsanslations would be attended with harm rather than benefit, from 
the mistakes in the choice of words which they contain. But your 
Committee can not but think, that supposing the premises to be quite 
currect, the conclusion by no means follows. that the circulation of 
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the old translation, even with all its imperfections, wil] be attended 
with no benefit. On the contrary, the facts related in the course of 
the present Report, and in all former ones, afford most pleasing and 
encouraging instances of the benefit that has actually resulted from its 
circulation. With respect to the choice of native words for our trans- 
lations, it must necessarily happen, that in teaching a totally new 
science in any country, such as the Christian theology in a heathen 
Jand, the terms used often stand in the relation of technical terms; and 
therefore must be as it were coined for the purpose. In this difficulty 
the only thing that can be done, is to use the greatest judgment and 
caution in selecting such words, or modifications of words, as in the 
native language come nearest to the new idea intended to be conveyed. 

*<¢ After all, however, it 13 to be observed, that the choice of these 
words can not ultimately turn out of that very great importance which 
might at first sight appear. For, after all that the translator can do, 
the meaning of these new words, or which is the same thing, old 
words in a new sense, must be understood by the native, from the 
context rather than the text. For if an utterly strange word, or even 
a known, but ill-chosen word, occurs again and again, always in the 
sume connection, and always with the same meaning, it is surprising 
how soon the human mind will as it were, lend itself to the meaning 
intended, so as not to remain long under any serious misunderstand- 
ing, except such as is willful. On this subject, above all others, it 
may be said, where there is the will there is a way; where there is 
an honest desire to understand, the mind will not long remain under 
any material error. But no words, however well chosen, can obviate 
willfulness ; and in the meantime, lesser mistakes and misapprehen- 
sions must be expected, till time has established couventional terms 
suited to the Christian theology.’ ” 


Art. VIL. Journal of Occurrences: death by opium, and opium 
brokers: inundation; new chancellor; new British authorities in 
China; fire at Peking ; Tibetan envoy ; inundation in Kedugsoo ; 
foreigyers at Yarkand. 


Jory 2d. Death by opium. Two young men, Asooand Achang, the first 24 
and the second 24 years of uge, put an end to their earthly existence by taking 
opium. ‘id was sought from the gentlemen at the Dispensary, but it was too 
late; the poison had taken so deep effect as to forbid the application of the 
stomach pump or any other means for their restoration. 

Tuesday, 8th. Opium brokers. The Chinese laws against the use of opium, and 
against the cultivation of the poppy and all traffic in the drug, itis well known, are 
most severe aud explicit. It is equally well known also that many of the dealers 
in the article carry on their transactions with alinost as much publicity as if no 
prohibitionsexisted. This is effected by the payment of certain sums to those ofii- 
cers who ought to carry into strict execution the iinperial laws; occasionally, 
however, there is a diffeuly in determining the amount that shall be paid. Such 
a difficulty lately occurred between his excellency, the governor of Canton, and 
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two of the principal brokers Yaoukew (Yokow) and Gowkwan (Owfvon). More 
money was demanded than there was a willingness to pay ; accordingly the check 
on the law was taken off, and a detachment of soldiers, two hundred strong, 
made a descent on the houses of the abovenamed individuals. They, fortunately 
for themsclves, had absconded ; bat their families with all their effects were 
carried off. Three of the inmates of one of the houses, it is reported, were 
drowned in attempting to escape in a boat on the river. 

Tuesday, 15th. Inundation. The effects uf the late inundation have proved 
far less calamitous than was anticipated. Though the water rose eighteen inches 
higher than it did last year, the damage both to property and to life has been far 
less than on that occasion. The injury to the fields has not been very great, 
and the prospect of plentiful harvests is fair. Inthe western suburbs of this city, 
a great any houses have fallen, and hundreds of poor people have been driven 
pennyless into the streets. Some smal] donations have been made to furnish 
coffins for those which perished, and food for those who survive. 

Monday, 2st. New literary chancellor. Wang Chih, the new literary 
chancellor, arrived at the provincial city on the 10th inst., and received the seals 
of his office on the ldth. Keu, who has held the office since the death of Le, 
set off for Peking yesterday. 

Tuesday. 29th. New British Authorities in China. From the Canton Register 
extraordinary, of the 26th, ‘‘ published by authority,’ we make the folluwing 
extract containing His Majesty's commission to the new authorities :— 
WILLIAM R. 

Witutiam the Fourtn, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the faith, King of Hanover, &c., toour 
right trusty and well-beloved William John, Lorn Napizr, and to our truety 
and well-beloved William Henry Chicheley Plowden and John Francis Davis, 
Esquires, GREETING: Wuerxas by a certain act of Parliament made and passed 
in the third and fourth year of our Reign, intituled ‘- an act to regulate the trade 
to Cnina and Indias,” it is amongst other things enacted that it shall and may be 
lawful for us by any commission or commissions, warrant or warrants, under 
our Royal Sign Manual, to appoint not exceeding three of our subjects to be 
superintendents of the trade of our subjects to and from the said Dowinions for 
the purpose of protecting and promoting such trade ; and by any such commission 
or warrant, as aforesaid, to settle such gradations and subordination among the 
said superintendents, (one of whom shall be styled the chief superintendent,) 
and to appoint such officers to assist thern in the execution of ttheir duties, and 
to grant salaries lo euch superintendents and officere as We shall, from time to 
time, deem expedient; now We, reposing especial confidence in the loyalty, 
integrity, and skill of you, the said William John Lord Napiqe,, William Heury 
Chicheley Plowden, and John Francis Davis, do by these presents, in pursuance 
and exercise of the authority in Us vested by the said act of Parliament, appoint 
you, the suid William John Lord Napier, William Henry Chieheley Plowden, 
and John Francis Davis to be superintendents of the trade of our subjects, to und 
from the do:minions of the emperor of China, for the purpose of protecting and 

rooting such trade. And we do hereby constitute and appoint you the said 
William John, Lord Napier, to be the chief superintendent, and you the said 
William Henry Chicheley Plowden to be the second superintendent, and you 
the said John Francis Davis to be the third superintendent for the purposes as 
afuregaid. 

The commission is dated at Brighton, December 10th, 1833.—His lordship 
and suite, and Lady Napier and family, landed at Macao on the 15th instant. In 
consequence of the absence of Mr. Plowden from China, the office of seeond 
superintendent devolves en Mr. Davis, and tht of the third has been accepted 
by Sir George Best-Robinaon, bart. J.H. Astell, esquire, is secretary to the 
superintendents; the Rev. Dr. Morrison, Chinese secretary and interpreter ; 
captain Charles Elliot, R. N., master attendant; and Mr. ‘T. R. College is sur- 
geon, and Mr. Anderson is assistant surgeon. The Rev. G. H. Vachell is on 
his way from England to assume the duties of chaplain to the establishment. 
The office of private secretary to the right honorable the chief superintendent, 
is filled by Aleaauder R. Jehuston esquire. Has lordship, the second and third 
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superintendents, the secretaries, surgeous, &c., arrived at Canton early in the 
morning of the 25th inst., and at daylight the British union jack was hoisted on 
the flag-staff in front of the dwelling formerly iohabited by the supercargoes of 
the honurable East India Company. 

Peking. A fire broke out at Peking, near the end of lest May, which contion- 
ed burning five daye and nights. The ag noes himself is said to have gone out 
to assist in extinguishing the flames. Innumerable houses (#0 the Chinese 
phrase it) were burnt, and many lives wera lost —No account of the fire ap- 
pears in the Peking Gazettes to May 2th, or in the extracts which we have re- 
ceived to June 4th. The Chinese, however, believe the account to be true. 

Tibetan Envoy. lt bas been represented to the emperor that a Kunpwo, en- 
voy from the laina of Tibet, proceeding with tribute to Peking had been repeat- 
edly robbed during his journey. His majesty censured the cupidity of the par- 
ties for having articles of commerce with them; and considers they senffered 
from having left the high road to go by more dangerous routes. 

Keaagsoo. A secret inemurial, dated December 2ith, 1833, addressed to the 
emperor by Lin Tsihseu, fooyuen of Keangsoo, has found its way to the public, 
and seems valued as a faithful patriotic state paper. Lin is an aged man, and 
esteemed by the monarch for bis fidelity, as he has but few friends who tell 
him the truth. From this document it opeee that Kefingsoo is a productive 

rovince, and is severely taxed : for in the most abundant years the farmer has 
but little left for himeelf after paying his taxes. It pays to the revenue, taking 
the same extent of country, as much again as Chékedng; thrice as much as 
Keangne ; and more than ten times as much as Hookwang. 

But there has not been one first rate year of abundance, during the last ten. 
Every year has been deficient, and twice or thrice they have had such inunda- 
tions, as not only disabled the people from paying their taxes, but even requir- 
ed help from the government to preserve them alive. So frequently had the 
local government been compelled to implore a prolongation of time for remitting 
the revenue, that the government at Peking said in anger, non-payment of taxes 
had become the rule, instead of the exception; and the state of the finances 
would not admit of it. While Lin was in the very act of composing a memorial 
to solicit more time, in consequence of the inundations of last autumn, he re- 
ceived a letter from the emperor in council, and a few sentences written with the 
vermilion pencil, in his Majesty's own hand, censuring end threatening the 
local government for not collecting the revenue with more severity ; and accus- 
ing the governor and fonyuen of a want of gratitude for the high trust reposed 
in them. Lin says, when he read this, kneeling on the ground, (according to 
eustom,) he was «truck dumb with fright and vexation; but after a while, he 
resumed his pensil’aad wrote with tears. To the charge of not caring for the 
nation (by s hich his superiors meant the government), he argued that the peo- 
ple were the nation; and he who cared for their lives and comforts, could not be 
regardless of that!’ All that the government possessed came from the people, 
and attention to them was the first duty of e states.nen. But who could with- 
stand a continued series of natural calamities, such as they had experienced for 
ten years? All thit could be done to spare the imperial exchequer had been 
done by ‘‘adinonitory orders’ to the rich inhabitants to subscribe for the poor. 
In the 3d year of Taouk wang, the province had subscribed one million nine hua- 
dred and dry thousand taels of silver. And in the Iith year, they had subscrib- 
ed one million four hundred thousand taels. These were years of great calainity. 
But every year they lad subscribed something; their subscriptions, however, 
the oftener repeated became the less, and attended with more difficulty. To- 
wards the close of the document, the aged statesman, says he was reduced to a 
hearty fit of crying; ‘ voice and te-ara were blended "’ ay he wrote, for he was com- 
pletely at his wits end.*He cuuld not withhold the truth from the imperial ear. 
— What reply his majesty made to this rather painful statement does not appenr. 

Yarkand. The resident at Yarkand has written to the emperor in behalf of 
foreign traders there who are allowed a trade iu sheep, horses &c., without 

aying any duties. The natives of China often cheat the foreigners, of which 
gives some instances, and desires power te punish ¢ ffenders nore severely 
than the letter of the law, as the incenuing of foreiguers is a more serious mat- 
ter tu the slate than one native cheatin another. 
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Art. I. Japan: tts geographical situation, extent, and divisions ; its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, climate, and natural productions ; origin 
of the Japanese, their early history and national character. 


Tue nations of Christendom once maintained an extensive inter- 
course with the inhabitants of Japan. The Portuguese, the first Eu- 
ropeans who visited that country, were driven thither in a storm when 
on their way to China in 1542. For nearly a century from that time, 
they carried on a lucrative trade. The Spaniards, Dutch, and En- 
giish shared in the same thrifty commerce. The Japanese also, hav- 
ing long since emerged from a state of barbarism, had numerous 
fleets; and their merchant-men, like those of the Chinese in early 
times, visited neighboring countries, and even those as far distant as 
Bengal. The nation had then advanced to a high point in civiliza- 
tion ; as far perhaps as it ever could without the peaceful, vivifying, 
and restraining influences of true Christianity. At this favorable 
juncture Romanism came in; but it came only to hasten the sad re- 
verses that were coming on the state. Internal discords arose, foreign 
merchants became jealous and strove to supplant each other; and 
the Jesuits, accnsed of forming designs against the state, were pro- 
scribed. The English abandoned the country in 1623; the Span- 
iards were expelled in 1625; and the Portuguese in (641. The 
Dutch, while fattening on the good of the land, dug a pit for them- 
selves; and notwithstanding their utmost endeavors, they were soon 
confined to the little island of Desima, ‘the prison which was built 
for the Portuguese.’ 

In the meantime all natives were prohibited from visiting foreign 
countries, and allowed only to make coasting voyages, or to proceed 
to the isles dependent on the Japanese. This restrictive and exclu- 
sive system commenced in 1637. Nangasaki is now the only port 
open to foreigners, and even that but to three nations, and under se- 
vere restrictions. ‘Ihe Chinese and the Coreans are each allowed to 
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go thither with ten junks annually, and the Dutch with one large 
aud two sinall vessels. Some trade is also carried on with the people 
of Lewchew, but wholly we believe in Japanese bottoms. Such has 
been the state of affairs for nearly two centuries; and both the Ja- 
panese and their country have gone into oblivion Jike the kingdoms 
and the people of other times. Various efforts have been made to 
reéstablish free intercourse ; and now and then a successful interloper 
has visited the forbidden ground. Such a case occurred in 1797-98, 
when an English vessel, commanded by an Englishman, carrying 
American colors with an American pass, actually visited Japan. 
That vessel was sent thither by the Dutch authorities of Batavia. . Eu- 
ropeans who are best acquainted with Japan, are of opinion that the 
difficulties of opening a free intercourse with that nation will be far 
less than are generally apprehended. Of the advantages of such a 
measure, contemplated in whatever light we please, there can be, we 
think, but one opinion. We dv not wonder, therefore, that the at- 
tention of enterprising men is turned towards Japan; and we should 
not be surprised if expeditions were speedily set on foot to visit that 
iuteresting but secluded portion of the globe. It is believed by many 
that the character of the Japanese has been misrepresented; and we 
doubt not, were the restrictive system abolished, that the people of 
Japan would welcome the nations of Christendom to their shores. 
But on this point, we shall be better able to form an opinion after we 
have taken a nearer view of the country.—And first we will survey it 
gevgraphically, premising that for all our information we must depend 
ou others. ‘he authors which we shall chiefly consult are Kempfer, 
Golownin, the Jesuits, Klaproth, Siebold, Don Rodrigo, Von Fisscher, 
and ove or two Chinese works. 

Japan, comprised within the 30th and 42d degrees of north latitude, 
and the 129th and 143d degrees of longitude east from Greenwich, is 
ap archipelago, of which the principal islands are those of Nippon, 
Kiusiu, and Sikokf. Situated between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Sea of Japan, the archipelago is separated, on the west from Corea by 
the straits of Tsusima, and on the north from the island of Yeso (or 
Matsmai) by the strait of T'sugar, called also Sangar. In different re- 
spects it may be compared, says Kempfer, to the British isles, ‘* being 
niuch after the same manner, though in a more eminent degree, divid- 
ed and broke through by corners and forelands, arms of the sea, great 
bays and inlets running decp into the country, and furming several 
islands, peninsulas, gulfs, and harbors. Besides, as the king of Great 
Britain is sovereign of three countries, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, so the Japanese emperor hath the supreme jurisdiction over 
three separate large islands.”’ 

The largest of these islands has given its name, Japan, or accord- 
ing to the native pronunciation, Nip-pon, to the whole country. This 
name is of Chinese origin, and is derived from the words Jeth-pun, 


H aK ‘origin of the sun,’ and hence Japan is sometimes called the 


country of the rising sun, or literally, Jeth-pun kws, ‘the country of 
the origin of the sun,’ According toa Chinese writer, Japan was uri- 
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ginally called Wo; but in the time of the Tang dynasty, and after 
the inhabitants had formed an acquaintence with the Chinese, they 
disliked their ancient name, and changed it to Jeih pun, or in their 
dialect, Nip-pon. This part of the empire is nearly in the form of a 
crescent, opening towards the northwest. From its southeastern 
extremity, Nip-pon stretches northward about seven degrees of lati- 
tude, and westward about ten degrees of Icngitude. Kiusiu is the 
second island in regard to size, and is separated form the southwest- 
ern extremity of Nip-pon only by a narrow channel: its greatest ex- 
tent is about four degrees of latitude, and three of longitude. Sikokf, 
the third and smallest of the three islands, lies south of Nip-pon and 
east of Kiusiu and contiguous to them both. ‘The borders of the 
empire, as thus defined, are its rocky, mountainous coasts, and a tem- 
pestuous sea, abounding with gulfs and harbors, very few of which 
have hitherto been surveyed by Europeans. On all these borders, 
there are a great number of islands which are more or less dependent 
upon the government of Japan. Of some of these we shall speak in 
the sequel. 

The divisions of Japan, which have been caused by civil wars or 
made for the purposes of government, are numerous, and have been 
frequently changed. In the first and happiest ages of the Japanese 
monarchy, according to Kempfer’s account, every prince enjoyed the 
government of a province, with which he was intrusted by the empe- 
ror, and ruled its inhabitants in peace and tranquillity. The miseries 
of ensuing times, the frequent quarrels and contentions, which arose 
among the chief branches of the imperial family respecting the suc- 
cession to the throne, by degrees involved the whole empire in blood- 
shed and confusion. Its princes formed parties, collected armies, 
and every one endeavored to maintain himself in the possession of 
those lands, the government of which had been intrusted to him by 
imperial bounty : and those who had not been provided for by the 
emperor, took care to provide for themselves. ‘The princes divided 
their dominions among their sons, who inheriting only a part of their 
father’s estate, would not be behind them in the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of their courts. No wonder then if the number of princedoms 
and dominions went on continually increasing. 

In giving an account of the divisions of the empire as it exists in 
modern times, we shall make free use of a paper published by M. 
Kiaproth in 1831, the chief part of which was extracted from Japan- 
ese books, and which, consequently, ‘must contain unquestionable 
facts, deduced from sources the authority of which there is no room to 
doubt.’ The empire is divided into eight grand divisions, denominated 
do, or ‘ways.’ This, if we mistake not, is the same term which 
was formerly used to designate the provinces of the Chinese empire ; 
and as they correspond in size to the provinces of China, we shall, 
for convenience employ the word province instead of ‘country’ or 
‘way,’ as M. Klaproth has done. These provinces are Gokinai, 
Tokai, Tosan, Fookurooku, Sanin, Sanyo, Nankai, and Saikai. 
These are subdivided into sixty-eight hukfs, or departiuents, which 
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agaio consist of six hundred and twenty-two kohori, or districts. The 
word kokf, which Klaproth has translated province, corresponds very 
nearly with the foo of the Chinese, and we, therefore, prefer the term 
‘department ;’ the kohori (or kori) is quite similar to the Aeén in 
Chinese, and is well translated by the word ‘ district.’ Following 
this arrangement of the terms, we shall then have provinces, depart- 
ments, ad districts in Japan nearly the same as in China. We will 
now enumerate the several provinces and their respective departments, 
omitting the names of the districts, but noticing as we proceed the 
principal cities. 

1. Gokinai consists of five departments, which compose the pe- 
culiar state or demain of the empire: these are Yamasiro, Yamato, 
Kawatsi, Idsumi, and Sidzu or Seta. This province is situated near 
the centre of the empire, in the southern part of Nip-pon: its whole 
extent is nearly equal to the island of Sikokf; and its two northern 
departments, Sidzu and Yamasiro, are watered by the Yodo gawa, or 
river of Yodo. Gokinai contains two of the principal cities of the 
empire, Ohoeaka and Miyako; the first, which is situated at the mouth 
of the river of Yodo, is celebrated for its commerce; the second is the 
capital of the empire and the residence of the dairi. Miyako is 
sttuated on a branch of the Yodo in the midst of a highly cultivated 
plain. Don Rodrigo who visited the city more than two centuries 
ago, says, ‘‘ its walls are ten leagues in circuit,” which he certifies 
from actual obeervation, having rode round them on horseback; he 
set out at seven in the morning, and did not reach the point of depar- 
ture till night! While at Miyako, the Spaniard visited the tomb of 
Taiko, or Taikosama, and a magnificent temple containing a bronze 
idol, the dimensions of which rendered him mute with astonishment. 
“I ordered,” he says, ‘one of my people to measure the thumb of 
the right hand of the idol, and perceived that, although he was a man 
of large size, he could not embrace it with his two arms by two palms. 
But the size of this statue is not its only merit: the feet, hands, 
mouth and eyes, forehead, and other features, are as perfect and ex- 
cade as the most accomplished painter could make them. When 

visited the temple it was unfinished; more than 100,000 workmen 
were daily employed upon it. The devil could not suggest to the 
emperor a surer expedient to get rid of his immense wealth.” From 
various data he estimated the population of Miyako at 1,500,000; 
and considered it the largest city in the world. 

2. Tokai, the second province in the empire, is situated due east 
of Gokinail, and comprises in fifteen departments the whole of the 
southeastern part of Nip-pon. The names of the departments are Iga, 
Ize, Sima, Awari, Mikawa, Tootomi, Suruga, Idzu, Kai, Sagani, 
Moosasi, Awa, Kadzusa, Simoosa, and Fitats. The city of Yedo is 
the second capital of the empire, and the residence of the siogun, or 
generalissimo of Japan. It is situated on a large plain, at the head of 
the gulf of Yedo, in about 35° north latitude. Don Rodrigo’s descrip- 
tion of this city is far less extravagant than that which he has given of 
Miyako. He says, 
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* [t contains 700,000 inhabitants, and is traversed by a considerable 
river, which is navigable by vessels of moderate size. By this river, 
which is divided, in the interior, into several branches, the inhabi- 
tants are supplied with provisions and necessaries, which are so cheap, 
that a man may live comfortably for 3d. a day. The Japanese do not 
inake much wheaten bread, though what they do make is excellent, 
The streets and open places of Yedo are very handsome, and so clean 
and well kept, that it might be imagined no person walked in them. 
The houses are of wood, and mostly of two stories. The exterior of 
them is less imposing than that of ours, but they are infinitely hand- 
somer and more comfortable within. All the streets have covered 
galleries, and are occupied each by persons of the same trade; thus 
the carpenters have one street, the tailors, another, the jewelers 
another, @&c., including many traders not known in Europe: the 
merchants are classed together in the same way. Provisions are also 
sold in places appropriated for each sort. I remarked in the market 
where game is sold, that there was a vast quantity of rabbits, hares, 
wild boars, deer, goats, and other animals which I never saw before. 
The Japanese rarely eat any flesh but that of game, which they hunt. 
The fish market is immense, and extremely neat and clean. 1! ob- 
served more than a thousand different kinds of fish, sea and river, 
fresh and salt. Large tubs contained besides a vast quantity of live 
fish. The inns are in the same streets, adjoining those where they 
Jet and sell horses, which are in such number, that the traveler who 
changes horses, according to the custom of the country, every league, 
is ouly embarrassed where to choose. The nobles and great men in- 
habit a distinct part of the city. This quarter is distinguished by the 
armorial ornaments, sculptured, painted, or gilt, placed over the 
doors of the houses. The nobles attach much value to this privi- 
lege. The political authority is vested in a governor, who is chief of 
the magistracy, civil and military. In each street resides a magis- 
trate, who takes cognizance, in the first instance, of all cases, civil 
and criminal, and submits the most difficult to the governor. ‘The 
streets are closed at each end by a gate, which is shut at night- 
fall. At each gate is placed a guard of soldiers, with sentinels 
at intervals; so that if a crime is committed, notice is conveyed 
instantly to each end of the street, the gates are closed immediately, 
and it rarely happens that the offender escapes. This description is 
very applicable to all the other cities in the empire.” Much of this 
account too, our readers will perceive, is similar to those which have 
been given by old writers, of the eities of China. The principal facts 
may be true, even, at the present day ; but were the city now faith- 
fully described by an eye-witness, tnuch of the detail, we apprehend, 
would be found to differ from that given by Rodrigo. 

2. Tosan is situated north of Tokai, and consists of eight de- 
partments, viz., Oomi, Mino, Fida, Sinano, Koodsuke, Simodsuke, 
Moots, and Dewa. It is the largest province in the empire, and 
includes the whole of the northern part of Nippon. ‘It is an ex- 
traordinary good and fruitful country, says Kampfer, ‘and wants 
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nothing for the support of human life.’ Near the southern extremity 
of this province, and only a short distance east from Miyako, is the 
lake Mitsu (written Oits on European maps), which is the largest 
in the empire. 

4. Fovkurooku comprehends seven departments, and is situated 
to the northeast of Gokinai, and westward froin the southern part of 
Tosan : the names of the departments are Wakasa, Yetsisen, Yetsiu, 
Yetsingo, Kaga, Noto, and Sado,—this last is an island, the capital 
of which is Koki. 

5. Sanin includes the northern part of the western extremity of 
Nippon; and is divided into eight departments, viz., Tango, Tanba, 
‘Tasima, Inaba, Foki, Idsumo, Iwami, and Oki, which consists of 
two islands. 

6. Sanyo lives directly south of Sanin, and contains eight depart- 
ments; namely, Farima, Mimasaki, Bizen, Bitsiu, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, 
and Nagata. 

7. Nankai has six departments; viz., Awa, Sanuki, Iyo, Tosa, 
which constitute the island of Sikokf, Awasi, an island which is situat- 
ed due east of Sikokf, and Kii or Kii-no-kuni, which lies still farther 
east, and forms the southern extremity of Nippon. 

8. Suikat comprehends the whole island of Kiusiu, and is divid- 
ed into nine departments; Tsikoozen, Tsikungo, Buzen, Bungo, 
Fizen, Figo, Fiuga, Osumi, and Satsuma. Firando and Nangasaki 
both belong to this province; the first is well known from its having 
been one of the first and principal places visited by the Roman Cath- 
olics ; the other is famous for its harbor, being the only one in which 
foreign ships are allowed to anchor.—The islands Iki and Tsusima, 
between Corea and Japan, are considered by Kempfer as kokfs, and 
complete the number sixty-eight. | 

The only islands which we shall notice, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are, Fatsisio, a place of banishment, on the southeast of 
the empire; Tanega, lying south of Kiusiu; and on the north, 
Yeso or Matsmai, Kunashir, Exisioop and Sagalien, which Golownin 
considers as Japanese colonies. The island of Matsmai and the 
Kuriles deserve farther consideration than we can give them in this 
article. 

Japan is a mountainous and hilly country, and its coasts are lined 
with steep rocks. Nippon is traversed in its whole length by a chain 
almost of uniform elevation, and in many places crowned with peaks 
covered with perpetual snow. This chain divides the streams which 
flow to the south and east, and which fall into the Pacific ocean, from 
those which pursue a northerly course to the sea of Japan. Very 
many of the mountains of the country are volcanic. A full, and as far 
as we know, accurate account of these was published by Klaproth 
in the Asiatic Journal for January, 1831. The volcanic chain, of 
which the first southern links are found in the island of Formosa, 
extends by the way of the Lewchew islands to Japan, and thence 
along the Kurile Archipelago as far as Kamtschatka. On the great 
island of Kiusiu, in the department of Fisen, and south-east from 
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Nangasaki, is the Oun-zen ga-da, or ‘high mountain of warm 
sorings, which has several craters. In the early part of the yeur 
179:3, the summit of the mountain sunk entirely down: torrents of 
boiling water issued from all parts of the deep cavity, which was 
thus formed, and the vapor arose like thick smoke. Three weeks 
afterwards there was an eruption of the volcano Bivo-no-kubi, about 
half a league from the summit; the flames rose to a vast height; the 
Java which flowed out extended itself with great rapidity, and in a 
few days the whole country was in flames for several miles around. 
A month after this there was a horrible earthquake throughout the 
whole island, which was principally felt in the district of Simabara: 
the shocks were repeated several times, and the whole ended by a 
terrible eruption of Miyiyama. Ino the interior of Figo is the volcano 
Aso, which emits stones and flames, the latter of a blue, yellow, 
and red color. Satsuma, which is the southernmost department of 
Kiusiu, is entirely volcanic and impregnated with sulphur. -Erup- 
tions there are frequent. In 764 of our era, three new islands arose 
out of the sea; they are now iuhabited. At the south extremity of 
Satsuina is Ivoo-sima, or ‘ Sulphur island,’ which burns incessantly. 

The most memorable volcanic phenomenon in Japan occurred in 
the year 285 8. c., when an immense land-lapse formed, in a single 
night, the great lake Mitsu. At the very time when this took place, 
Foosi, the highest mountain in Japan, rose from the surface of the 
earth. Foosi is an enormous pyramid, covered with perpetual snow, 
situated in the department of Suruga, and near the borders of that of 
Kai. It is the largest and most active volcano in Japan. There 
was an eruption of it in 799, a. p., which lasted thirty-four days; it 
was frightful ; the ashes covered the whole buse of the mountain, 
and the streams of water in the vicinity assumed ared hue. The 
eruption in the year 800 was without earthquakes. which preceded 
those in 863 and 864. The latter was most violent; on all sides 
of the mountain the flames rose high, and were accompanied with the 
most frightful reports of thunder. Three several shocks of earth» 
quakes were felt, and the mountain was on fire for ten days, till at 
Jength its lower part burst; the explosion was tremendous; the de- 
vastation extended over a space of thirty leagues, and the Java ran 
to a distance of three or four, principally towards the frontiers of 
Kai. Again in 1707, on the night of the 23d day of the 11th moon, 
two vivlent shocks of an earthquake were felt : mount Foosi opened, 
vomited flames, and hurled cinders to the distance of ten leagues. 
Next day the eruption ceased ; but it was revived with greater violence 
on the 25th and 26th. Enormous masses of rock, sand reddened by 
heat, and an immense quautity of ashes, covered all the neighboring 
plateau. The ashes were driven to a great distance, and fel] several 
inches thick at Yedo. 

Another volcano, called the Sirayama, ‘ white mvuntain,’ and co- 
vered with perpetual snow, is situuted in the department of Kaga, 
about a degree and a half north of Miyako. Its most remarkable 
erupuuns tuvk place in 1239 and 1554. Another, and a very active 
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volcano is Asama, which is situated in Sinano, near the center of 
Nippon. It is, very high, burning from midway to the crest, and 
throws out an extremely dense smoke. It vomits flames and stones, 
and frequently covers the neighboring country with ashes. One of 
its last eruptions was that of 1783, which was preceded by an alarm- 
ing earthquake. A vast number of villages were swallowed up by 
the earth, or burnt and overwhelmed by the lava. The number of 
persons who perished by this disaster it is impossible to determine ; 
the devastation was incalculable. Yake, in the department of Moots, 
is the most northern volcano in Japan. The lofty mountains between 
Moots and Dewa, likewise contain several volcanoes. 

There are among the volcanic mountains of Japan a vast number 
of warm springs. Many of these springs are found in Sinano. In the 
department of Yetsingo, situated to the north of Sinano, there is, 
near the village of Kuru-gawa-mura, a well abounding with naphtha, 
which the inhabitants burn in their lamps. In the district of Gazi- 
vara there is a spot, the stony soil of which exhales inflammable gas. 
The natives make use of this gas, by running a pipe into the earth, 
and lighting the eud like a torch. Klaproth, in concluding his paper 
on this subject, remarks that six of the volcanoes of Japan and four of 
the mountains from whence issue warm springs, are, according to the 
Japauese, the ten hells of the country. 

Of the rivers and lakes of Japan we can say but little. None are 
remarkable fur their size. The rivers seem to be numerous, and 
most of them rapid in their course. ‘be river of Yodo has already 
been sufficiently described. The Tenrio-gawa, or river of the Heaven- 
ly Dragon, takes its rise in Sinano, and passing through Tootomi 
disembogues itself by three mouths into the sea. The sources of the 
Ara are in the mountainous country between Kootsuke and Musasi. 
It flows through the latter, and soon separates into two branches; the 
western, receiving the name of Toda, falls into the gulf of Yedo, to 
the eastward of the city of that name, which is watered by branches 
and canals from the Todo. Upon one of these canals is the celebrat- 
ed Nippon-bas, or Bridge of Japan, from whence distances are com- 
puted throughout the empire. Over some of the rivers bridges have 
been built; there are others which are passed by boats; others are 
forded.—The lake Mitsu, or Oits, already noticed as the largest in 
the empire, is only about seventy English miles long and twenty-two 
broad. 

The climate of Japan is healthful. In winter the north and north- 
west winds are exceedingly sharp, and bring with them an intense 
frost. The summer heat is frequently alleviated by sea breezes ; and 
throughout the whole year it rains frequently: the most abundant 
rains are in June and July, and hence they are called the ‘ water 
inouths.’ In wiuter, snow frequently falls, and sometimes lies several 
days, even in the southern part of the empire. Thunder is often heard 
during the hot season; and storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes are 
frequent. Golownin, ‘ who it is true never visited Nippon,’ gives 
Japan a gloomy aspect, aud thinks it truly an empire of fogs. ‘In 
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the summer months,’ he says, ‘the fog often lasts three or four days 
without interruption, and there seldom passes a day in which it is 
not, for some hours, gloomy, rainy, or foggy. These fogs and this 
gloomy weather make the air cold aud damp, and hinder the beams 
of the sun from producing so much effect as in other countries, which 
enjoy a clear sky,’ 

The natural productions of Japan are rich and abundant. In the 
mineral kingdom there are found rock-crystals, diamonds, amber, to- 
paz, iron, lead, tin, copper, silver and gold; also coal, lime, saltpctre, 
salt, and sulphur. ‘The greatest part of the sulphur is brought from 
Satsuina, or rather from the sulphur island lying off that department. 
‘It is not above one hundred years,’ says Kempfer, who published his 
work more than a century ago, ‘since the Jupanese first ventured 
thither. Before that time the island was thought to be wholly inac- 
cessible, and by reason of the thick smoke, which was observed 
continually to rise from it, and of the several spectres, and other 
frightful apparitions, people fancied to see there chiefly by night, it 
was believed to be a dwelling-place of devils; but at last a resolute 
man obtained permission to go and examine it. He chose fifty bold 
fellows for this expedition ; upon going on shore they found neither 
hell nor devils, but a large flat piece of ground at the top of the island, 
which was so thoroughly covered with sulphur, that wherever they 
walked, a thick smoke issued from under their feet. Ever since that 
time, this island brings into the prince of Satsuma about twenty chests 
of silver per annum.’ Gold is found in several parts of the empire; 
some of it is washed out of golden sands; but the greatest part is 
obtained from ore. Silver is found chiefly in the north, and seems 
not to be very abundant. Some of the Japanese copper is the best in 
the world. ‘Ihe tin is exceedingly fine and white. Brass is scarce 
and dear. Iron is found in large quantities. In Kampfer’s time an 
extensive trade was carried on in pearls and other sea-shells; and 
every body was allowed to fish for them. The Chinese were the 
chief purchasers of these articles. All sorts of submarine plants, 
corals, &c., are found in the Japanese seas, noways inferior to those 
found on the Spice islands and Amboyna. 

Writers on Japan have described its vegetable productions as being 
rich in kind, and almost infinite in variety. Of forest trees there are 
found the oak, walnut, chestnut, maple, and fir; there are also mul- 
berry, varnish, paper, camphor, cinnamon, fig, quince, peach, pear, 
plum, and cherry trees. Oranges and lemons grow plentifully, and 
of different sorts. They plant but few vines; and their raspberries, 
strawberries, &&c., are very insipid. ‘I'he tea shrub ie cultivated, but 
not extensively: the bamboo ts common and is applied to a great 
variety of uses. Hemp and cotton are cultivated; and likewise rice, 
corn, wheat, buckwheat, peas, pulse, potatoes, turnips, yams, melons, 
ginger, ginseng, mustard, tobacco, &c. ‘There are several varieties 
of rice, and some of them very excellent. The people of Japan im- 
itate the Chinese in agricultural pursuits. Not only their fields and 
flat country, but their hills and mountains, are made to produce 
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rains and edible plants. Every inch of ground is improved to the 
Best advantage. w lands are ploughed with oxen, steep and high 
ones by men; and ‘ whosoever doth not cultivate his ground for the 
term of one year, forfeits his title to possession.’ 

Of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, the Japanese have 
long catalogues, including some which are ‘merely chimerical, not 
existing in nature, nor yet invented by themselves, but borrowed from 
their neighbors the Chinese.’ Those who wish for an account of these 
‘chimeras’ must go to Kempfer, where they will find full descriptions 
illustrated with plates. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
being received almost universally, so says the writer just named, the 
natives eat no ‘ flesh-meats ;’ and living as they do chiefly on vegeta- 
bles, they know how to improve the ground to much better advan- 
tage, than to turn it into meadows and pastures for breeding cattle. 
Horses are used for riding, and for carriages and ploughing ; buffaloes, 
oxen, and cows are employed only for the two latter purposes, Of 
milk and butter the Japanese know nothing. ‘hey have no asses, 
mules, camels, or elephants. Sheep and goats were kept formerly by 
the Dutch and Portuguese at Firando, and might be bred in the 
country to great advantage. Of swine they have very few; but of 
dogs and cats they keep an abundance. Among their wild animals 
are deer, bears, hares and foxes. 

The principal fowls in Japan are ducks, geese, herons, pheasants, 
woodcocks, pigeons, cranes, storks, falcons, hawks, ravens, snipes, 
sparrows, swallows, and a few tame fowls. The common European 
crows and parrots are said not to be found in that country. Of fish, 
the Japanese have almost every kind that can be mentioned. The 
first and most mischievous of reptiles, according to Kempfer, are the 
white ants; next are the millipedes, which are more venomous than 
the scorpion. Snakes are not common in Japan. Of the flying insects 
there are among others, bees, wasps, gnats, beetles, bugs, butterflies, 
and a singular kind of night-fly, ‘ which by season of its incomparable 
beauty is kept by the ladies among their curiosities; it is about a 
finger long, slender, round-bodied, with four wings. The following 
fable owes its origin to the unparalleled beauty of this little creature. 
They say that all other night-flies fall in love with it, and that to get 
rid of their importunities, it maliciously bids them (for a trial of their 
constancy) to go and fetch fire. ‘The blind lovers scruple not to obey 
the commands, and flying to the next fire or candle, they never fail to 
burn themselves to death. The female is not near so beautful as the 
male, but gray, ash-colored, and spotted.’ 

The origin of the Japanese is a subject about which historians have 
differed exceedingly ; the question still remains unsettled. Kempfer, 
Siebold, Golownin, and Klaproth agree in the opinion that the people 
of Japan did not derive their origin from the Chinese. Siebold thinks 
that they derived their pedigree from the Tartars inhabiting the north- 
eastern part of the continent of Asia: Klaproth, Kempfer, and 
Golownin dissent from this opinion. The last-named writer thinks 
their origin is buried in the obscurity of the remotest antiquity ; 
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but maintains “that the. Japanese and Kuriles once were one 
and the same nation, and are descended from the same stock.” ‘To 
Kempfer, it seems the most probable conjecture, ‘that they are de- 
scended from the first inhabitante of Babylon, and that the Japanese 
language is one of those, which the all-wise Providence hath thought 
fit, by way of punishment and confusion, to infuse in the minds of 
the vain builders of Babel.” He gives reasons which induced the 
Japanese to travel eastward, and marks out the course by which they 
passed acroes the continent to the country of the Rising Sun: he 
shows at the same time also, that at different periods, Chinese and 
other people have come in and settled among them. Klaproth is, 
likewise, of the opinion that if any people have a title to be considered 
as aborigines, the Japanese have, and that they have been civilized 
by colonies from China. We will here introduce his views of the 
subject, and nearly in his own words. 

At first sight, the Japanese seem greatly to resemble the Chinese 
in form and exterior. In carefully examining their characteristic 
features, however, and comparing them with those of the Chinese it 
is easy to perceive a difference between them. The eye of the Japa- 
nese, although placed almost as obliquely as that of the Chinese, is 
wider near the nose, and the centre of the lid appears drawn up when 
opened. The hair of the Japanese is not unifortoly black, as with 
the Chinese, but of a deep brown hue. In children below the age of 
twelve, it may be found of all shades, even to flzxen. There are also 
individuals to be met with who have their hair completely black, and 
a!most crisped, with eyes very oblique, and a skin extremely dark, 
The complexion of the lower orders appears yellowish ; that of the 
inhabitants of the towns is diversified accurding to their mode of life ; 
while in the palaces of the great may be seen complexions as fair and 
cheeks as ruddy as those of European females. The vagabonds in 
the highways, on the other hand, have a skin of a color between 
copper and a brown earthly hue. This is the prevaili.ig complexion 
of the Japanese peasantry, of those parts of the body particularly 
which are most exposed to the sun. 

The distinct origin of the Chinese and Japanese is completely 
established by the language of the latter, which is wholly different, in 
respect to radicals, from that of all the nations in the vicinity of Japan. 
Although it has adopted a considerable number of Chinese words, 
those words do not form a radically integral part of the language ; 
they have been introduced by Chinese colonies, and principally by 
Chinese literature, which has formed the basis of that of Japan. ‘he 
Japanese radicals have a little resemblance to those of the Corean 
tongue; they are equally alien from the dialects of the Kuriles or 
Aynos, who inhabit Yeso; neither has the Japanese language any 
affinity to the dialects of the Mantchous and the Toungouse, who in- 
habit the continent opposite to Japan. 

‘The Japanese regard Sinmoo as the founder of their empire. He 
came, 8.c. 660, from the western part of their country, to conquer 
the island of Nippon. It is extremely probable that he was of Chinese 
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origin, and that his family had fled from China during the disorders 
which agitated this country under the Chow dynasty, and that he took 
refuge in a country farther to the east. This conjecture seems more 
probable from the fact, that the Japanese know positively nothing of 
the occurrences in their own country prior to the epoch of Sininoo. 
This conqueror found Nippon already peopled, and only settled in it. 
Hence it appears that, at that period, the whole of the island was oc- 
cuipied by the ancient aborigines, who as civilization spread in the 
western portion, were gradually impelled towards the east, and for 
that reason received the denomination of Atsumayebis, or eastern 
barbarians. ‘hese people maintained themselves for a considerable 
time in the north-west of Nippon, principally in the kokf or depart- 
ment of Moots. They were not completely dispersed and blended 
with the other Japanese till the eleventh century of our era. If it be 
admitted that Siumoo was of Chinese origin, it is not, therefore, ne- 
cessary to suppose that he came direct from China to Japan. The 
Chinese annals inform us that the most eastern countries of Asia were 
at a period much more remote, peopled by Chinese; for in the year 
n.c. 1195, the inhabitants of the eastern parts of China, oppressed 
by the tyranny of the emperor Wooyeih, embarked in vast numbers, 
men, women, aud children, and sought the neighboring islands, 
where they fuunded colonies. After the time of Sinmoo, other Chi- 
nese settlers arrived in Japan, and particalarly an expediiion consist- 
ing of three hundred couples of young people, sent by the emperor 
Che Hwangte, across the eastern sea, in search of the liquor of im- 
mortality! According to the Japanese annals, having sought the 
drug in vain, the young party, under the direction of Seufuh, a skill- 
ful Chinese physician, arrived in Japan, B. c. 209, and landed at Kuma 
in the southern part of Nippon. The leader, after having introduced 
among the natives, arts and sciences which were unknown there be- 
fore, died on mount Fusj, and to this day the Japanese pay him divine 
honors. 

In proceeding to speak of the early history of the Japanese, a few 
short paragraphs, in addition to what we have said concerning their 
origin, must suffice. It has already been remarked that, anterior to 
the tine of Sinmoo, the Japanese theu:sclyes knew nothing of their 
history. They have however their mythologic:/ records, which trace 
their descent directly from the gods. ‘‘ At first,” so say the Japan- 
ese, ‘‘the heavens and the earth were not sepirated; the perfect 
priuci.:!e me (in Chinese yang) and the imperfect principle o (in Chi- 
nese yin) were not disjoined; chaos, under the form of an egg, con- 
tained the breath or vapor (self-produced) which included the germs 
of all things. ‘Then what was pure aud perfect ascended and formed 
the heavens or xy; whilst what was dense and impure coagulated, 
was precipitated, and produced the earth. ‘The pure principle formed 
whatever is light, whilst whatever was impure and dense descended 
by its own gravity; consequently the sky was formed prior to the 
earth. After the completion of heaven and earth, kumi, a divine 
being, was born in the midst of them. ence it has been said, that 
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at the reduction of chaos, an island of soft earth emerged, as a fish 
swims upon the water. At this period, a thing resembling a shoot of 
the plant assi, the Eryanthus Japonicus, was produced between the 
heavens and the earth. This shoot was metamorphosed, and became 
the god who bears the title of Kuni toko kutsi no Mikoto, i. e. ‘the 
Venerable One who constantly supports the empire.’ ‘I‘hus arose the 
first order of celestial beings; they were seven in number, and ruled 
for an incomprehensible series of centuries. ‘Ihe last of these seven 
and his wife are held in high veneration by the Japanese, who regard 
them as the progenitors of another order of superhuman beings, five 
in number, of whom descended a third race—the present inhabitants 
of Japan. 

Sinmoo, in Chinese, Shin Woo, the ‘ Divine Warrior,’ who stands 
as head and founder of the nation and the present line of monarchs, is 
according to the Japanese, the lineal issue of Ten-si 0 dai-sin, who in 
his turn stands at the head of the second order of beings mentioned 
above, and who moreover, is the legitimate descendent of Kuni toko 
kootsi no Mikoto, the first of the first order of the celestial gods. Thus 
on account of their being supposed to derive their origin from the 
ancient divinities of the country, Sinmoo and his successors to the 
throne of Japan, are denominated ten-st; but in conversation they 
are more commonly called dairt : ten-st is the same as the feén-tsze, 
or son of heaven, of the Chinese ; dari signifies ‘ the court,’ or ‘the 
interior of the palace,’; and is employed to denote the emperor, be- 
cause his subjects are forbidden to utter his name, of which in fact, 
they are generally ignorant. The dairi are looked upon as persons 
most holy in themselves, and as popes by birth.’ When the throne 
becomes vacant, the nearest heir, without regard to age or sex, is by 
the great ministers of the state raised to the rank of dairi. Sometimes, 
while the incumbent is yet alive, the crown is bequeathed to some one 
of the imperial family, that the succession may be effected without 
disturbance. The transfer is always made in the most secret manner 
possible. Yet there have frequently been those of imperial blood 
who have disputed the right of succession, and who have endeavored 
by force of arms to drive the dairi from his seat. Hence there have 
been wars and contentions. Princes have taken the field; and their 
quarrels have seldom ended except with the entire destruction of one 
of the contending parties. 

During the period of almost twenty-five hundred years, since ‘ the 
Divine Warrior’ laid the foundations of the empire, the number of 
successions to the throne has been one hundred and twenty-one. To 
recount the names and exploits of so long a series of monarchs ; to 
mark the years of their births and deaths, and describe the wars, re- 
bellions, earthquakes, fires, famines, plagues, &c., which occurred 
during their successive reigns; and to notice the introduction of new 
religions, priests, idols, and the building of temples, with numerous 
festivals in honor of gods, saints, and heroes, would require a volume ; 
but if such a work was well done, the ‘history of Japan’ would be 
one of the most interesting and instructive bouks in the world. The 
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Japanese have two principal eras. ‘The first and most common be- 
gins with the reign of Sinmoo, s. c. 660; and is called nin-o. The 
second era is called nen-go, and was introduced a.p. 650. It in- 
cludes a period of only a few years, commonly less than twenty, snd 
is made use of in almanacs, orders, proclamations, journals, letters, 
&c. In printed books, such as relate to history and chronology, the 
current year of the first era, nin-o, is added tothe nen-go. The 
present year of the Christian era, 1834, is the 2494th of the nsn-o, or 
common Japanese era. 

Sinmoo having established himself in Japan, proceeded immediate- 
ly to civilize the inhabitants. He reformed the laws and government 
of the people, and introduced among them a system of chronology, 
dividing the time into years, months, and days. He took the title nin- 
o, ‘the supreme of all men,’ which is perpetuated in the name of the 
Japanese era noticed above; and having reigned seventy-uine years, 
and secured the throne to his posterity, he died in the 157th year of 
his age, B.c. 581. His third son succeeded to the throne, which he 
occupied thirty-three years. It was during his reign that the Chi- 
nese philosopher Gunfucius appeared, whose fame soon spread even 
to Japan, where after his death temples were erected to his memory. 
Kosio was the fifth emperor of Japan ; ascended the throne s.c. 476 ; 
and in the fifth year of his reign a war urose between two of the 
provinces of the empire, which is the first war mentioned by Japanese 
historians. In these early times the emperor was ‘obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morning, with the crown on his head, 
without stirring hands or feet, head or eyes, or indeed any part of the 
body, because by this means it was thought that he could preserve 
peace and tranquillity in his empire; for if unfortunately he turned 
himself on one side or the other, or if he looked a good while towards 
any part of his dominions, it was apprehended that war, famine, fire, 
or some other great misfortune, was at hand to desolate the country.’ 
Kosio having thus sat on the throne during a period of eighty-three 
years, died aged 115. 

Seusin, the tenth emperor from Sinmoo, came to the throne s. c. 
97 ; and in the eleventh year of his reign erected the office of stogun, 
or generalissimo ; and conferred this title on one of his sons. Shortly 
after this, merchant-ships and men-of-war began to be built in Japan. 
The successor of Seusin, who was his third son, held the reins of 
government 93 years; which period is memorable for several occur- 
rences in Japan; on one occasion it rained stars from heaven; and 
on another, a celebrated personage arrived from the Indies, riding on 
a white horse, and bearing in his hands a sacred book. This emperor 
died a. p. 70, and in the 140th year of his age. 

The successor of the fourteenth dairi was ‘ the deceased emperor's 
relict.’ She carried on war against the Coreans, and marched a nu- 
merous army into their country, commanding the expedition in per- 
son. She died after a glorious reign, aged 100 years, and was ranked 
among the goddesses of her country. Her son and successor was a 
hero; and in peace and war he was the true father of his people. He 
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too died at a great age; and was numbered among the gods with the 
title of Fatzman, or ‘ the Mars of Japan.’ One of the most cruel and 
barbarous of all the Japanese emperors was Buretz, who caine to the 
throne a. p. 499. He took great delight ‘in cutting off people’s heads. 
With his own hands, he ripped open the bellies of women with child ; 
on which occasion, it is said, that fire fell from heaven, and that the 
emperor, to guard himeelf against it, caused a room to be built all of 
stone.’ He inflicted many other cruelties on his subjects. Some he 
tortured by plucking out their nails; others he commanded to climb 
high trees, and then he would shoot at them. In this manner he 
reigned SO years. During these times the worship of idols greatly 
increased in Japan; aud idols, and idvl-makers, and priests went 
thither from beyond sea. | 

Many of the Japanese emperors, as we may conclude from the 
Instances already cited, lived to a very old age; nota few of them, 
however, have died early ; and some have come to an untimely death 
by the hands of their enemies. In numerous instances females have 
held the reins of government; and there are not wanting cases in 
which the lords of creation have exchanged the imperial court for a 
monastery. While Japan was agitated by many internal strifes, it 
was not free from foreign influence : nor were its foreign wars con- 
fined to the Coreans and Chinese. In the year a. p. 788, a foreign 
and strange people came against Japan; and so bold and valiant 
were they, and so constantly strengthened by recruits, that eighteen 
years elapsed before they were overcome and driven from the country. 

The reign of Gotoba, who came to the throne a. p. 1184, is me- 
morable for civil wars and the extension oi the power of the siogun. 
Joritomo, the first individual who became in a measure independent 
of the emperor, was born at court, 115%. The supreme and unlimit- 
ed anthority of the dairi had then begun to decline. The princes 
of the empire, governed by ambition, jealousy and envy, abandoned 
by degrees the duty and allegiance which they owed to their sovereign ; 
assumed an absolute power in the government of their dominions; en- 
tered into alliances for own defense; and carried on war against 
each other, to revenge the injuries they had received. In this state of 
affairs, Joritomo was sent by the emperor, at the head of a numerous 
army, with absolute power, to adjust the differences and put an end to 
the wars between the princes of the empire. Men intrusted with 
power seldom care to part with it. So it was with Joritomo. Seiz- 
ing the favorable opportunity now put into his hands, he espoused the 
interest of those of the contending parties, whom he thought the most 
likely to support his own, and in this way increased his power to 
such a degree, as not only to arrogate to himself absolute authority, 
but to leave to his successors a plausible pretext to claim the same. 
Thus by the quarrels and disobedience of the princes, the power of 
the emperor received a fatal shock, ‘though withuut prejudice to his 
dignity, rank, and holiness.’ Froin that period down to the present, 
these two branches of authority—one belonging to the emperor, the 
other tu the sioguu—have continued distinct. 
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This sketch of the early history of the Japanese will afford usa 
part of the data upon which we must form our opinion of their na- 
tional character; at the same time, we must avail ourselves of the 
testimony of those who have visited the country since it became 
known to Europeans in the sixteenth century. Granting it to be a 
fact, as it seems most probable, that the Japanese are not descen- 
dants of the Chinese; yet having been civilized by that people, and 
having derived from them no small part of their laws, literature, and 
religion, it is not strange that they should bear a very striking resem- 
blance to the Chinese. This resemblance of course is not so visible 
in their form and features, as in the great outlines of their national 
character. Pride and arrogance are the distinctive traits of the J-- 
panese of all classes, ‘They look down with scorn upon all their 
neighbors, not excepting even the Chinese. Those who are in au- 
thority are fond of pomp and show; and whenever they apperr 
abroad are accompanied by a retinue, and always exact from their 
inferiors the same respect that they themselves pay to the emperor. 
As to the courage and bravery of the Japanese, writers are not agreed ; 
but in these qualities they would be found, we apprehend, if put to the 
test, not very unlike the Chinese. 

Von Overmeer Fisscher, who resided in Japan from 1820 to 1829, 
and visited the court of the siogun at Yedo in 1822, has published 
to the world the results of his observations in that country. ‘The 
most prominent trait in the charcter of the Japanese, he says, 
is ambition. ‘The princes voluntarily make the greatest sacrifices 
in order to obtain from the siogun new titles and more elevated 
rank; and their vassals likewise, in their turn, employ every expe- 
dient to procure honors and advancement from them. The superior 
classes alone have a right to be carried in a closed palanquin; those 
of the inferior ranks can use only a kango, a kind of sedan. Eti- 
guette is rigidly observed in everything, and no one dares to refuse to 
a person of superior rank the honors due to him. Notwithstanding 
the wealth of the mercantile class, traders are held in no esteem; 
they therefore strive, by rendering financial services to the princes 
and grandees, to obtain some post in their suite, which gives them a 
title to wear distinctive signs.’ Mr. Fisscher, though evidently dis- 
posed to eunlogize the Japaneses, acknowledge, with all others that 
have visited their country, that there are usages among them which 
can not fail to shock even European ideas.” Additional light will 
be thrown on the character of the Japanese when we come to speak 
(as we intend to do in our next number) of their government, their 
literature, religion, manners, customs, and intercourse with foreign 
nations. Captain P. Gordon, who visited Yedo in 1818, says he never 
was ina country, ‘the inhabitants of which conducted themselves 
with so much propriety as the Japanese: they were not only polite 
and affable towards him, but invariably so towards each other.’ 
The captain here speaks of the people; and there is no reason to 
doubt, that were they free from the restraint of their rulers, they 
would, like the people of China, welcome forciguers to their shores, 
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Ast. Ul. Muohammedanism; its present attitude in Eastern and 
W.stern Asia, with an outline of a defense of the Guspel agatast 
the Malayan Muhammedans. 


A corresronpent, who has long been familiar with the Malays, has 
forwarded to us a paper containing an epitome of a work now pub- 
lishing iu the language of that people. It is entitled ‘a Defense of 
the Gospel against Mohammedan objections;’ and is a curious and 
interesting work, aud will prove instructive and convincing to Mus- 
sulmen. It seems to have been called forth by the present circum- 
stances of the Mohammedans in the Malayan states. Thie religious 
tenets of the Turk and Malay, derived from the same source and 
cherished for several centuries, have given to them a degree of simi- 
larity in their national character. Though the Turk is possessed of 
more political power than the Malay, yet he scarcely exceeds him in 
those qualities which have rendered them both alike formidable to 
their enemies,—and all are their enemies who are not with themselves 
worshipers of the faise prophet. In the administration of justice the 
Malays are lax in every respect; but generally heavily armed to enforce 
their haughty claims. In some of the settlements, every man has a 
sword, a creese, sometimes two, and frequently two or three spears. 
The latter might rather be termed javelins, being very heavy, and are 
thrown so exact, that at the distance of ten or twelve paces, they 
will pass through the body ofa man. The Malays who are trained 
and armed in this way are usually proud idlers, and are frequently 
engaged in deadly quarrels. But the gospel of God is destined to 
subdue and triumph over all the bad passions of these men; and 
already the circulation of Bibles and Christian books among them 
and their neighbors has roused many of the Malays to search the 
Scriptures, and to compare them with their own creed,—the doctrines 
of the Koran. 

In Western Asia, Mohammedanism has heretofore exhibited a still 
more imposing aspect. ‘Its laws have ever imposed tribute or the 
forfeiture of life, upon unbelievers, and denounced inevitable death 
upon apostates. Its professors have long held at the disposal of their 
arbitrary will, large bodies of subjugated Christians; they once tri- 
umphed over the chivalry of Europe; and their sovereigns sat upon 
the subverted throne of the Cesars.” But changes have taken place 
even in Turkey—the very seat of the monster; changes which tend 
to liberalize and humble the disciples of the Arabian conqueror. By 
his recent adoption of Christian improvements, the sultan, the vice- 

erent of Mohammed, has broken the spell which bound to him mil- 
ions of loyal subjects. ‘To that religious fanaticism which has ever 
_been the strongest principle of obedience in the Turkish vassal, and 
of bravery in the Turkish soldier, he can no longer appeal. Once he 
had only to impose the ban of empire upon the famous Ali Pasha 
of Yoannina, and the head of the outlaw soon graced the portals of 
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the seraglio. Now the same interdict is issued against Mohammed 
Ali of Egypt, and his victorious army only marches the bolder to 
wards the walls of the capital. The late Russian war and the battle 
of Navarino, with other cases, have shown the Mohammedans of the 
Turkish empire that they are but men—imen too, who have their 
equals. ‘The consequence is, that the improvements of modern Eu- 
rope can now be introduced, and will probably soon spread, through- 
out Western Asia. By some such means, doubtless, a way will be 
opened for the introduction of the same improvements among the in- 
habitants of Eastern Asia. The Mohammedans that are found in 
China, have lost much of their characteristic pride, by the endurance 
of the still greater haughtiness of their masters. The Turk adds to 
his spirit of domination great strength and boldness ; the Chinese 
has indeed the haughtiness, but not the nerve and daring of the 
Turk. On every side, therefore, we see reasons for encouragement. 
In the Malayan states, the spirit of inquiry is waking up, and search is 
being made for the truth. In Western Asia, the glory of the sultan is 
waning, and the pride of his subjects is brought low.—But we must 
return to the paper before us, which we give in the words of our cor- 
respondent, only ‘curtailing’ some parts of it, agreeably to his sug- 
gestion. 

The first chapter commences with an account of the sacred ora- 
cles, and produces many passages out of the Koran in praise of the 
Old and New Testaments, pointing them out as the fountain of truth, 
and the sure directory in matters of faith and practice. It then shows 
the attempt which Mohammed made to establish the truth of his own 
mission by an allusion to the sacred books of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and how he told his followers to go and ask thuse religionists 
whether the law and gospels did not contain prophecies respecting 
himself; but supposing (as well he might) that the Jews and Chris- 
tians would not bear him out in his claims, he further enjoined it on 
his followers not to give heed to what those religionists should say. 
Finding at length that the Jews and Christians would have the best of 
the argument with him, and be enabled to convict him of advancing 
unfounded assertions, showing from their books, that no such things 
were prophesied of him as he pretended, he then sought to shelter 
himself under the assertion that the Jews and Christians had struck 
out or altered all those passages which referred to himself. Various 
passages from the Koran and other Arabic writers are then quoted, 
in which Mohammed brings forward this charge; and one passage in 
particular is adduced, which Mohammed affirms in his Koran refer- 
red to himself, and which the Jews and Christians had struck out of 
their writings. This is the well known passage in chapter Ixi. of the 
Koran : ‘‘And Jesus the son of sJary said, O children of Israel, verily 
I am the apostle of God sent unto you, confirming the law which was 
delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall 
come after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed.” But this passage, it 
is shown, never was uttered by Jesus, and is to be found in no gospel, 
either authentic or spurious, now extant. ‘Llic reply to this, that the 
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passage being not now found in the gospels is no proof that it never 
was there, is then discussed, and the proofs brought forward that the 
sacred Scriptures, as they now exist in the hands of the Jews and 
Christians, are unaltered and unadulterated, and remain the same as 
they were when they proceeded from the hands of the prophets and 
apostles ; and since the Mohammedans ground the controversy on the 
assertion that our sacred Scriptures have been altered, if we can show 
that they have not been altered, then the main argument of the Mo- 
hammedans falls of itself to the ground. 

‘The second chapter goes largely into the proof of the point that 
the sacred oracles have not been falsified or changed. In order to 
this, it is shown that the Scriptures held sacred by the Jews and 
Christians consist of two parts, the Old and New Testaments; of 
these the Jews acknowledge only the first, but the Christians both 
the first and second. With respect to the Old Testament it is shown 
that the whole work was not written at one time, nor by one individual, 
but that it is divided into various sections, which were written partly 
by Moses and partly by other prophets; and as these prophets were 
not contemporary, their writings were published at different intervals. 
Further it is observed, that the sacred writings were not sent down 
ready made from heaven, but were written by human pens, while the 
authors were under the influence of the Spirit of God, by which 
means they were kept from error, and wrote only those things which 
were agreeable to the mind of God. The various dates and authors 
of each of the sacred compositions are enumerated, and it is then 
shown that about 400 years before the coming of Christ, the whole 
of the sacred books of the Old Testament were collected into one 
volume, which from that time to the present has been carefully guard- 
ed and highly esteemed by the Jews. who use it in their synagogues, 
read it in their dwellings, place their whole confidence in it, and 
would rather die ten times over than let it go out of their hands. 
They have even counted the number of words, letters, and points in 
this book. Indeed so very particular are they, that if a letter is want- 
ing or even written awry in any sheet, they instantly reject it. From 
these things it is inferred, that the Jews would on no account pre- 
sume to alter their sacred writings, and should one individual dare to 
do it, the whole nation would rise against him and condemn him. 
The translation of the Old Testament into Greek, about three hun- 
dred years befure the coming of Christ, is then alluded to, the causes 
which led to it, the way in which it was executed, and the use it was 
both to Jews and Greeks, among whom it was widely spread; all of 
this occurred about a thousand years before the coming of Moham- 
med ; it is therefore argued that, if the Jews in the time of Moham- 
med should have thought of altering the Hebrew Bible, they would 
not have been able to alter the Greek translation, that having been 
made a thousand years before, and carried round to countries 1000 
miles distant; and if they had altered the Hebrew Bible only, and 
not the Greek translation, then the latter would have falsified the 
former, and a great discrepancy would have appeared between them ; 
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but on examination no such discrepancy is found;—the inference 
therefore is, that neither the one nor the other have been altered. 

It is next shown that no part of the N. 'T. was written by Jesus 
himself, or during his lifetime, but by his apostles and first disciples 
after his ascension, who going about from place to place preaching 
the word and establishing churches, were required to write some 
account of what they had heard and seen, and to correspond with the 
various societies of Christians established by their instrumentality on 
the subject of the religion they professed: thus the gospels and epis- 
tles were written at various times, by eight different individuals, from 
ten to sixty years after Christ’s ascension. The miracles wrought by 
the writers of the New Testament are then spoken of, as credentials, 
proving the divine origin of their mission, and the high authority of 
their writings; on this account their publications were received by 
the Christians of that day, as of binding obligation in the church of 
God. Each society of Christians obtained one or other of the gospels 
or epistles, which they carefully preserved and communicated to others 
of their brethren, till withio a short time after the death of the Jast of 
the apostles, when the whole were collected into one volume and 
called the New Testament. 

Had the autographs of the apostles been preserved to the present 
day, and could they be produced, the controversy would have been set 
completely at rest. ‘These being however lost through the long lapse 
of ages, recourse must be had to manuscripts taken from them, and 
copied after them; of these, numbers are preserved, which are thought 
to be, more or less, 1200 years old. Proofs are then brought forward 
of the antiquity of such manuscripts in something of the followiong 
order. Books in the present day are printed, but printing has not 
been invented above 500 years; now, if any one should bring us a 
printed book, we might certainly know it to be no more than 500 
years old ; but if he should produce a manuscript, we might consider 
it to be more than 500 years old, because people would not take the 
trouble to multiply copies of a work by writing, when they could do 
it much more easily by printing. Again, we now use paper to write 
on, but paper has only been invented 1000 years ; if one should bring 
us a book written on paper, we might know it to be less than 1000 
years old, but if he should bring us a book written on parchment, and 
not on paper, we might judge it to be more than 1000 years old, 
because people would not write on dear parchment when they could 
get cheap paper. Moreover the Greeks have been in the habit of 
using two kinds of letters, large and small, but the small letters were 
invented 1200 years ago; if therefore a person should produce a book 
written in small Greek letters we might know that it was less than 
1200 years old; but if he should produce one written in large Greek 
letters, we might conclude it to be more than 1200 years old, be- 
cause people would not write in large letters which occupy much 
space, when they were acquainted with small ones which would 
come in a less room. Besides this, we may judge of the age of a 
manuscript by examining the condition of the paper or parchment 
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on which it is written, and the color of the ink employed. If the for- 
mer exhibits marks of decay, and the latter is turned pule or yellow, 
we may then know that the manuscript is old. Something also 
may be gathered from its history, and if according to authentic re- 
cords it has been handed down frum high antiquity, we may arrive at 
a degree of certainty respecting the age of the manuscript. 

Ao account is then given of some of the most ancient and cele-. 
brated manuscripts, with a short description of their age, history, 
present condition, and where they are to be found ; viz. the Alexan- 
drian, the Vatican, the Cottonian, the Colbertensian, the Casarean, 
and the Bezan; moet of which are considered to be 1200 and 1300 
years old, or even more; besides these, six more from 1000 to 1200, 
and 469 nearly 1000 years old. Allusion is then made to the ancient 
versions, such as the Coptic, the Syrian, the Abyssinian, the Vulgate, 
the Persiun, and the Armenian; some of which were made within a 
century after the apostolic age, and some later, and all of which are 
in a good state of preservation to the present day. It is then shown 
that all those manuscripts and versions have been carefully examin- 
ed, and diligently: compared, both with each other, and with the 
received text of the present day ; and this has been done by men of 
wisdum and skill. as well as of probity and good report, who have 
given their undivided attention to the subject for years together, and 
some during the whole of a long life, and who are therefore entitled 
to our regard and confidence. 

Something is then said about the liability to error in all human 
productions, and that there probably never was a copy of anythin 
made, which in every letter, stroke, and dot, fullowed the original. 
The prophets and apostles wrote indeed as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and therefore all their writings were correct ; but when 
their books were copied or translated by uninspired men, it was to be 
expected that faults would appear, not important ones, such as would 
affect the sense, but trifling discrepancies in letters, points, &&c. It is 
then suggested that even in the Koran varieties appear between diffe- 
rent copies; for in the time of Mohammed the different chapters of 
the Koran were published by piecemeal, and deposited in a chest one 
by one, just as they were issued, until the death of Mohammed, when 
the whole were collected and arranged by Abu Bekr. In the mean- 
time, however, others had recollected various passages, which they had 
cominitted to writing from memory, and thus discrepancies arose ; 80 
that there are oow seven separate versions of the Koran, all of which 
differ from each other in the number of the verses, and in other not 
unimportant particulars. So that the Koran of the Persians differs 
from that held by the Turks, to such a degree that a copy of the Koran 
brought from Bagdad would not be received at Constantinople, sud 
one from the latter city would not be acknowledged at the former : 
while both Persians and Turks think with themselves that they seve- 
rally possess the true Koran. 

It is acknowledged, that inasmuch as all copies differ in some res- 
pects from their originals, so the copies of the Old and New Testa- 
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ment, as well as the Koran, exhibit slight discrepancies ; but if any 
should say that the sacred books were altered on purpose, in order 
to establish one religion and falsify another, we can then affirm that 
it is not true; and we may safely demand proof from those who 
make the assertion that the law and the gospels are falsified, which 
proof being wanting, their assertion must of course fall to the ground. 
It is then shown what kind of proof -would be available in order 
to establish the assertion, and without which the saying will not 
stand ; viz. they must first bring copies of the law and gospels older 
than tne time of Mohammed, which according to them have not been 
falsified, in order to compare with the ancient copies in our possession, 
which they say have been falsified: secondly, the copies which they 
thus bring must be more ancient and more numerous than those 
which we can bring; if not, it would be our duty to reject the copies 
which are few and modern, and to adopt those which preponderate 
on the side of number and antiquity: thirdly, they must point 
out the places in which the sacred books have been altered, and bring 
the true readings to insert instead of the spurious ones: and if they 
can do neither of these things, we may then see that their assertions 
are but wind. 

Proof being wanting on the part of our antagonists, it 1s then 
shown, that proof can be brought forward by us, to establish the 
truth that the law and the gospels have not been falsified. First, 
there are now in Europe fourteen manuscripts older than the time of 
Mohammed ; these have been accurately and carefully compared with 
the received texts of the Old and New Testaments, and no difference 
has been found to exist between them, except in a few unimportant 
particulars, which may be ascribed to the carelessness of transcribers. 
Secondly, it is seen that all men are very careful of their sacred 
books, as being the standards of faith and practice, and the basis of 
their best and dearest hopes; if a controversy arises they appeal tu 
their Scriptures, and the matter is at once decided; it follows then 
that if the Scriptures are falsified all will be uncertain ; hence men of 
every religion have been attentive to the preservation of their sacred 
books, that they may be kept free from alteration while they live, and 
be handed down unadulterated to their posterity when they die. 
Thirdly, everything done by reasonable men must be done from some 
motive, and without a motive no one would act; thus we may infer, 
that without a motive urging them to the act, the Jews and Chris- 
tians would not alter their Scriptures. If any should say, that this 
was done out of envy and spite against Mohammed, we might reply, 
that Mohammed was an Arab, and as long as he lived did not spread 
his religion beyond the confines of Arabia: but the Jews and Chris- 
tians of that age were spread abroad throughout all Europe, and the 
greater part of Asia and Africa, the most of whom never heard the 
name of Mohammed, and for hundreds of years knew nothing about 
him ; thus it was impossible that they should either envy or hate him, 
and if they did not envy or hate him, then they never could have al- 
tered their Scriptures out of envy or hatred. Fourthly, ifthe Jews 
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and Christians had hated Mohammed, and if they had sought to al- 
ter thetr Scriptures, they would not have been able to effect it on ac- 
count of its difficulties; for if they had altered one copy, they must 
have altered all, otherwise their alteration would have been of no use; 
for if one copy had been altered, and the whole had not been altered 
in like manner, then the one altered copy would have been con- 
demned by the united voice of the whole. Now in the time of sultan 
Othman, half the followers of Islam made use of the version of the 
Koran, which had been arranged by Abu Bekr, which was in the 
hands of Haphsa, and half made use of the version which was re- 
ceived from the mouth of Mohammed himself, so that there was a 
discrepancy between them. On this account sultan Othman issued 
an order, that all the other copies should be collected and burnt, and 
that a number of new copies should be made according to the version 
in the hands of Haphsa; thus all the copies of the Koran were made 
nearly alike, with only a few verbal discrepancies between them. 
Now this was compatatively easy, because Othman was a sultan, 
governing the whole of Arabia, and the Koran was written in Arabic 
alone, and had not yet reached to fureign countries: but with respect 
to the altering of the Law and Gospels, great difficulty would have 
been experienced, for in the time of Mohammed, the Old Testament 
had been published 1000 years, and the New, 600; thousands of 
copies had been taken of both these works, they had been dispersed 
through hundreds of countries, and translated into scores of different 
languages; therefore, if any one had wished to have altered these 
books, he must have sought for these thousands of copies, and tra- 
veled to those hundreds of countries, and have learned those scores 
of languages; further, he must have burnt all the former copies, and 
have made a complete set of new ones, a work of no small difficulty, 
and beyond the compass of human effort. Fifthly, we may ask, if 
the law and gospels are falsified, by whom was it done? Whether 
by one man alone or by all together? If it be said, by one man, we 
may reply, that is impossible, as is above shown. If it be said by all 
together, we may reply, that is impossible also; for if a few Jews had 
taken it into their heads to alter the law, and a few Christians to alter 
the gospel, the whole body of Jews and Christians would not have 
acceded to it; and if all the Jews had agreed to alter the Jaw. and all 
the Christians to alter the gospel, these two bodies of people would 
not have come to terms about what was to be altered, because they 
were enemies to each other; and if the Jews had dared to alter their 
Scriptures, the Christians would have condemned them. 

The third chapter treats of those passages of our Scriptures which 
are quoted by Mussulmen in favor of their prophet. It commences 
with saying, that since many Mussulmen, more intelligent than the 
rest, have found that the proofs brought by Christians in favor of the 
genuineness of their Scriptures are unanswerable, aud since they find 
that the Scriptures held by the Jews and Christians have not been 
altered, they take up the law and gospel as they stand and examine 
them, to see if they can not find some expressions which refer to 
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Mohammed in the said books. Thas by diligent seeking, they have 
succeeded in selecting a few passages which, according to them, do 
refer to Mohammed and Islamism; it is necessary therefore to con- 
sider such, in order to see whether they do indeed refer to Moham- 
med. First, Mohammedans bring a passage out of Deuteronomy, 
ch. xxxiii. v. 2, which reads thus : ‘‘ The Lord came from mount Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto them, he shined forth from mount Paran ;” 
which they thus explain: ‘‘ The Lord came from Mount Sinai,” in- 
timates that God gave the law to Moses on Mount Sinai. ‘ He 
rose up from Seir,” intimates that God gave the gospel to Jesus, who 
came out of Seir or Nazareth, from which circumstance the Chris- 
tians are called Nazarenes. ‘‘ He shined forth from Mount P3ran,” 
intimates that God gave the Koran to Mohammed, for Paran is a 
hijl near Mecca. In addition to this, the Mohammedans quote 
Habakkuk, ch. iii. v. 3. ‘‘ God came from Teman, the Holy One from | 
Mount Paran, his glory covered the heavens and the earth was 
full of bis praise.” Now Teman they say, is in Arabia, and Pa- 
ran is Mecca, and praise is the same with Mohammed, which 
means in the original ‘ praise;’ “the earth was full of his praise,” 
therefore means “the earth was full of the religion of Mohammed.” 
To all this we may reply, that when any wish to establish the 
proofs of a religion, it is not sufficient to bring intimations and sup- 

itions; for we may suppose these expressions to refer to Moses, 
and Jesus, and Mohammed, when they neither refer to one nor the 
other, and so the whole supposition falls to the ground. That the 
law was given to Moses on Mount Sinai is true, but that Jesus sprung 
from Seir is not true, for Jesus was brought up in Nazareth in the 
land of Galilee to the north of Judea, while Seir is in the land of 
Edom, to the south of Judea, which latter place Jesus never visited, 
and therefore could not spring from thence. Moreover, Mount Paran 
is not near Mecca, but forty days’ journey distant therefrom, and Mo- 
hammed never went to that mount, neither did his religion spring 
from thence. Now if any should wish to know the meaning of the 
passage quoted, he may read the whole chapter from which this is 
taken, and thus he will see that the sacred writer is not speaking of 
the origin of various kinds of religion, but is praising the Lord for all 
the goodness shown to the Israelites when they came out of Egypt, 
and traveled through the wilderness to the promised land; thus he 
said, the Lord came from Mount Sinai, where he proclaimed the 
commandments, and he rose up from Seir, where he displayed 
many signs and wonders in the sight of the people, and he shined 
forth from Mount Paran, where he wrought greater miracles by the 
hand of Moses. These three places are the halting-places of the 
Israelites during their journey; and as the power and glory of God 
were more and more displayed the farther they went, thus there is a 
climax in the expressions; for it is first said, he came, then he rose 
up, and then he shined forth. With respect to the quotation from 
Habakkuk, we may reply, that Teman is in the land of Edom, and 
not in the proviuce of Hedjaz, where Mohamined was born, and Pa- 
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ran is nearer to Judea, than to Mecca. But because many Muesul- 
men boast themselves that the name of Mohammed is contained in the 
expression, ‘ the earth was ful] of his praise,’ we may reply, that the 
word employed means ‘ hyinos of praise,’ and not simply ‘ praise ;’ and 
if one will take the trouble to examine the Arabic version of the Bi- 
ble, he will not find it written that the earth was full of his ahmed, or 
praise, but the earth was full of his ¢asbihat, or hymns of praise. 
Thus even this vain supposition falls to the ground. [T'welve other 
passages are taken np and examined by our. correspondent in the 
same manner as the preceding. | 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the consideration of certain pas- 
sages quoted by Mohammedans, as if from our Scriptures, but which 
are not to be found therein. The fifth consists of inferences drawn 
from the preceding chapters. 

The sixth contains an account of those prophecies found in the 
Scriptures, which are supposed by most wise and good men to refer 
to Mohammed and his religion. First, the eighth chapter of Daniel 
is taken and explained, particularly with reference to the little horn, 
which is supposed to allude to Mohammed. ‘This supposition is 
grounded on its origin, springing up out of one of the four kingdoms 
into which Alexander’s empire was divided ; for the kingdom of Egypt 
which was towards the south, included part of Arabia, and particu- 
larly the province of Hedjaz, where Mohammed was born. Further, 
on account of its mean appearance, and subsequent prosperity, being 
at first a little horn, and afterwards a mighty empire; for the power 
of Mohammed was in the beginning small, being himself in his youth 
a poor orphan, and having at the first establishment of his religion, 
no more than his wife, his slave, his disciple, and his friend, for fol- 
lowers. But afterwards he became very great towards the south, 
and towards the east, and towards the Pleasant Land. For when he 
found that he could not prevail by persuasion, he drew the sword, 
and declared war against the unbelievers, from which time he waxed 
exceeding great, toward Arabia in the south, Persia in the east, 
and Judea, “‘ the pleasant land’’—the capital of which was taken in 
the 15th year of the Hedjra. The little horn may be shown to be 
Mohammed, on account of his success against the ministers of the 
Gospel, for he cast down soine of the host of heaven, and of the stars 
to the Fronne, and stamped upon them: and thus we find that Mo- 
hammed did prevail against many of the servants of Christ, partly 
by his wiles in inducing them to apostatize, and partly by violence, 
crushing them when obstinate. ‘The little horn may be said to ty- 
pify Mohammed, on account of his exalting himself at the expense of 
the Savior: for he magnified himself even to the prince of the host : 
placing himself on an equal or even higher rank than the Son of God. 
The angel Gabriel has likewise told us that this power should be a 
king of fierce countenance, which exactly suits Mohammed, who pro- 
pagated his religion by the sword, and who was called the Prophet 
of the Sword, and the Slaughterer It is also said, that he should 
understand dark sentences, and in the 12th chapter of the Koran, 
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Mohammed speaks of having had a sacred history revealed to him, 
while the mystical letters at the conimencement of several of the 
chapters of the Koran, which Mohammed affirms no one knew the 
meaning of, except himself, may also be considered among the dark 
sentences which this king should understand. Gabriel has also told 
us, that his power should be mighty, but not by his own power ; ac- 
cordingly we find that the influence of Mohammed was great, but that 
he prevailed not so much by the solid weight of his arguments, as by 
the sharpness of his sword; and that his logic would not have been 
so successful, had it not been for his skill and courage in war. Ga- 
briel has assured us further, that through his policy he shall cause 
craft to prosper in his hand. ‘lhe craft in his hand is doubtless the 
book which he assumed to be of heavenly origin; but which would 
not have been received as such, nor the invention prospered, had not 
policy been employed. Now the policy was, giving himself out as 
the illiterate prophet, and yet producing a book superior to all the 

roductions of the age. That such a craft was to be found in his 

and is not to be wondered at, when we remember what Mohammed 
himself has said in his Koran, Ch. Ixvi., ‘‘God hath allowed you the 
dissolution of your oaths;” now if a man will not only break his 
oaths, but give out that God has allowed him so to do, it is but na- 
tural to expect craft in his hand. Finally, Gabriel has foretold, that 
he shall be broken without hand. That is, the system which he has 
founded shall be overthrown, not by the powers and policy of man, 
by means of which it was set up, but by the mighty energy of the 
Holy Spirit, through the preaching of the everlasting gospel. 

‘The second prophecy is that contained in the ninth chapter of Rev., 
where the locusts of the bottomless pit, and the Euphratean horsemen 
are supposed to refer to the Mohammedans. The star falling from 
heaven, who opened the bottomless pit, and let out the smoke, doubt- 
less referred to Arius, or some arch-apostate from the orthodox faith 
of Christ, who by the broaching of heretical opinions, darkened the 
atmosphere of the Christian world, and made way for the diffusion of 
the pernicious tenets of Islamism. These tenets, and those who 
spread them, are compared to locusts, with which it is known that 
Arabia abounds: these locusts were commanded not to hurt any of 
the real servants of'God, who are compared to grass and trees, but 
those only who had not the seal of God in their foreheads; hence we 
see that the arms of the Saracens did not prevail so much against 
those Christians who remained faithful to their Lord, as against those 
who became corrupted by the poison of Arianism. Further, the 
shape of these locusts was like wild horses prepared unito the battle ; 
no country is so celebrated for war horses as Arabix: on their heads 
were, as it were, crowns of gold, which may refer to the turbans worn 
by the Arabs. which were frequently adorned with gold: their faces 
were to be as the faces of men, with long beards and fierce aspects ; 
but their hair long like the hair of women, which the Arabs were ac- 
customed to wear loose and disheveled when rushing on to battle, but 
tied up and pjaited when in peace and at home. Their tails beiug 
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like scorpions, and their having stings in their tails, may refer to the 
tenets of their religion, which at first appear plausible, but afte: wards 
occasion remorse. ‘The time fixed for the duration of their successes 
is five months, or 150 years; so from the year 622, when the Hedjra 
commenced, to the year 762, when Bagdad was taken, and the wars 
of the Arabs there terminated, is exactly 150 years. These locusts 
had a king whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, or the 
Destroyer, which name suits no one so well as Mohainmed, the pro- 
phet of the sword. ‘The prophecy goes on to epeak of the four angels 
bound in the river Euphrates, by which are supposed to be meant the 
four sultans of Persia, Kerman, Syria, and Roum, who were re- 
strained for a time by the wars of the Christians in Syria, but at the 
termination thereof were loosed, and thus the hordes of the Turks 
were let loose to carry war and bloodshed all around. The time of 
391 years is then specified as the period which the Turks should 
prevail; and accordingly we find that the first victory obtained by the 
Turks was in 128], and the last in 1672. The immense number of 
the horsemen intimates hosts of cavalry, which they would bring 
into the field; their breastplates of red, blue, and yellow, prefigured 
the precise colors under which the Turks fought as the banner of 
their faith; and the fire, smoke, and brimstone issuing out of their 
mouths, may allude to the use of gunpowder which was employed by 
the Turks in the siege of Constantinople. From all these things it 
appears, that the affairs of Mohammed, and of the Arabs and Turks 
are prophesied of in the word of God; insomuch that if any one 
should read those prophecies with attention, and should compare 
them withy the histories of the periods referred to, he could not fail 
to be filled with astonishment at the power and wisdom of God ; and 
to conclude that the rise and progress of Mohammedanism are not 
the result of chance, but were fure-ordained of God, and permitted by 
him for the punishment of careless and lukewarm Christians, and for 
the trial of the faith of those who really fear God; which end once 
obtained, the system of religion thus strongly fortified, and widely 
spread, will be broken without hand. 

The above is a general outline of the Defense of the Gospel against 
Mohammedan objections ; the whole work in the Malayan language 
occupies about 150 pages. The books consulted in its composition 
were Maracci’s preface to his Refutation of the Koran, Horne’s Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scriptures, and Bush’s Life of Mohammed. 
Should it be read with attention, and the arguments followed out to 
their conclusions, it may, under the Divine blessing. prove useful in 
combating the prejudices which Mussulmen have conceived against 
our Scriptures, and in rebutting the charge so frequently brought, of 
their interpolation and corruption. When once the Scriptures are 
received as the word of God, and as the final appeal in religious diffe- 
rences, the battle with Mohammedan objections is half-won ; and the 
first of John, with the second of Philippians, may be thus brought to 
bear with their full force against these stout-hearted demiers of our 
Lord’s divinity. 
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Art. III. Jews in China: notices of those in the East by Jusephus, 
Peritsol, Benjamin of Tudela, Manasseh, and the Jesuits. 


Were we permitted to travel through the provinces of this empire, 
we might, allowing what is generally believed, that there are Jews in 
China, very soon ascertain their character and circumstances ; but as 
now situated we can affirm nothing concerning their present condi- 
tion. A few well-attested facts, however, respecting them in former 
times, can be cited. Five hundred and thirty-six years before our 
era, and seventy years after the Jews had been driven eastward from 
their own country, king Cyrus published an edict throughout his em- 
pire, which then included ‘all the kingdoms of the earth,’ declaring 
that ‘ all the people of the God of heaven’ might return to the land of 
their fathers. But many of the Jews preferred to continue their resi- 
dence in the East. ‘These, according to Josephus, amounted to many 
thousands in number. Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, opposed 
the Jews, and disputes arose between them and the Persians. An 
appeal was made to their new king, and Ahasuerus commanded the 
edict of Cyrus to be brought from Ecbatana where it had been lodged, 
and to be proclaimed anew throughout all his wide dominions, from 
Ethiopia to India; hence Josephus, and with him Orosius and other 
Christian writers, have supposed that the Jews were scattered through- 
out the East. 

Peritsol, an Italian Jew, who lived about two centuries ago, as- 
serts that the Jews were once numerous and powerful in India and 
China. Some of his countrymen he places in the deserts of Chabor, 
where ‘they neither dwell in houses, till the ground, nor drink 
wine.’ To remove all suspicion from his narrative, he marks out 
the route which we must take to reach that country : ‘ double the Cape 
of Good Hope,’ says he, ‘ enter the Indian ocean, make the conti- 
nent of Asia, and you will find Chabor.’ He also peoples Ceylon, 
the Philippines, and other islands, with Jews. 

The rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, a celebrated traveler of the twelfth 
century, visited several eastern countries for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the situation of the dispersed tribes. From Babylon he 
took a northerly direction, and after traveling twenty-one days 
through a desert, he reached the kingdom of the Rechabites. Two 
brothers, who traced their descent from David, by records which were 
kept with great accuracy, governed different parts of this country. 
One of them ruled over a kingdom whose capital was called Thema ; 
his subjects paid tithes to the rabbins, and supported a body of men 
like monks, who dressed in black and lived in caverns. Colleges 
were established among them. While speaking of Persia, rabbi 
Benjamin turns, ‘ all of a sudden,’ to Samarcand, in which city he 
affirms there were fifty thousand Israelites; he mentions also Tibet 
and China. 

Some writers have supposed that the ten tribes went to Tartary: 
this opinion they support by ‘apparent vestiges’ of Judaism which 
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they find in that country. Manasseh, one of the most learned Jewish 
doctors, adopted this opinion. He relates that a part of the ten tribes 
crossed the Great Wall, which divided China from Tartary, and settled 
in the former country. He believes that the Scriptures clearly refer 
to this emigration of the dispersed tribes, and he applies the words 
of Isaiah, ‘ the people shall return from the country of the Siniens’ 
(Sinim), to those who entered China. He observes, that it is not 
surprising that the ten tribes should pass from Assyria into Tartary, 
when the distance was so short from the former country to the latter. 
But, says Basnage, ‘ it can be clearly shown that the Tartars are not 
descended from the ten tribes,’ and to support this opinion he goes 
into particulars, but we need not follow him in his argument. ‘It 
has been plausibly maintained,” Basnage remarks in another part of 
his work, ‘‘ that the ten tribes retired to the East Indies and China. 
The Jews were acquainted with these countries in the time of Solo- 
mon. This prince formed an alliance with the king of Tyre, and 
they sent their fleets to Ophir to obtain gold and ivory.” 

The Romish missionaries, soon after they entered this country, 
found a synagogue of Jews in some of the northern provinces. ‘‘ Father 
Ricci who made this discovery,”’ says a writer in the Asiatic Journal, 
‘‘ was not able to draw from it those advantages which he had desired. 
Confined to the city of Peking by the duties of his mission, he could 
not undertake a journey to Kaefung foo, the capital of Honan, which 
ix distant therefrom about two hundred leagues. He contented himself 
with interrogating a young Jew of this synagogue, whom he met at 
Peking. He learned from him, that at Kaefung foo there were ten 
or twelve families of Israelites; that they had come thither to rear 
again their synagogue ; and that they had preserved, with the greatest 
care, for five or six hundred years, a very ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch. Father Ricci immediately showed to him a Hebrew 
Bible. The young Jew recognised the character, but could not read 
it, because he had devoted himself solely to the study of Chinese 
books, from the time that he aspired to the degree of a scholar. The 
weighty occupations of father Ricci did not permit him to add to this 
discovery. It was not until after the lapse of three or four years that 
he obtained the opportunity of sending thither a Chinese Jesuit, with 
full instructions to investigate what he had learned from the Jewish 
youth. He charged him with a Chinese letter, addressed to the chief 
of the synagogue. In this letter, father Ricci signified to him, that 
besides the books of the Old Testament, he was in possession of all 
those of the New, which testified that Messiah whom they were 
expecting, was already come. As soon as the chief of the synagogue 
had read the part of the letter, which related to the coming of the 
Messiah, he made a pause, and said, it was not true, as they did not 
expect him in less than ten thousand years. But he intreated father 
Ricci, whose fame had apprised him of his great talents, to come to 
Kaefung foo, that he might have the pleasure of surrendering to him 
the care of the synagogue, provided he would abstain from the meats 
furbidden to the Jews. ‘The great age of this chief, and the ignorance 
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of his successeor, determined him to make these offers to father Ricci. 
The circumstance was favorable for obtaining information of their 
Pentateuch ; and the chief readily consented to give them the begin- 
ning and end of every section; they were found perfectly conformable 
to the Hebrew Bible of Plautin, except that in the Chinese copy there 
were no vowel points. 

‘In 1613, father Aleni who, on account of his profound know- 
ledge and great wisdom, was called by the Chinese themselves, the 
Confucius of Europe, was commanded by his superiors to undertake 
a journey to Kaefung foo for the purpose of ascertaining what could 
be gained from this discovery. He was the fittest man in the world 
to have succeeded in it, being wel! skilled in Hebrew. But times 
were changed. The old chief was dead. The Jews with readiness 
showed to father Aleni the synagogue, but he never could prevail on 
them to show him their books. ‘They would not even so much as 
withdraw the curtains which concealed them. Such were the feeble 
beginnings of this discovery, which fathere Trigault and Semedo, 
and other missionaries, have transmitted to us. Learned men have 
often spoken of them, sometimes very incorrectly, and have always 
expressed a desire of further information. 

‘* "The residence afterwards established by the Jesuits at Kaefung 
foo excited fresh expectations. Nevertheless fathers Rodriguez und 
Figueredo wished in vain to profit by this advantage. Father Gozani 
was the first person who was at all successful in his endeavors. 
Having an easy access, he took a copy of the inscriptions in the 
synagogue, which are written on large tablets of marble, and sent 
it to his superiors at Rome. These Jews informed him, that there 
was a Bible at Peking, in the temple, where were kept the king, or 
canonical books of strangers. The French and Portuguese Jesuits 
obtained permission from the emperor to enter the temple and exam- 
ine the books. Father Parennin was present. Nothing of the kind 
was found. Futher Bouvet said, that they saw some Syriac letters, 
and had every reason to believe that the master of the pagoda gave 
bad information to the Jesuits in the course of their search. It would 
now be very difficult to obtain admission into this library; and every 
attempt hitherto made by father Gaubil has been unsuccessful. He 
never could understand what these Hebrew and Syriac books were. 
In the interim, a ‘Tartar Christian, to whom he had lent his Hebrew 
Bible, assured him also that he had seen books written in the same 
character ; but he could not tell him what these books were, nor 
what might be their antiquity. He only declared to him, that it was 
a thora, that is to say, a book of the Jaw. While the Jesuits were 
making these fruitless researches in Peking, the Jews, less reserved 
than the Chinese, gave voluntary information of their different cus- 
toms to father Gozani; and by the beginning of the century, he was 
enabled to publish an account as circumstantial as could have been 
expected from one who was not acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 

uage. This account is published in the eighteenth voluine of the 
ettres Edifiantes et Curieuses.” 
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In a letter to a member of the society of Jesuits, dated ut Kaefung 
foo, in Honan, Nov. 5th, 1704, J. P. Gozani thus wrote :—- 

‘‘ As to what regards those who are here called tiao-kin-kiao, 
( Teaou-kin keaou, or ‘ the sect that plucks out the sinew,’) two years 
ago I was going to visit them, under the expectation that they were 
Jews, and with a view of finding among them the Old Testament. 
But as I have no knowledge of the Hebrew language, and met with 
great difficulties, I abandoned this enterprise fur fear I should not 
succeed in it. Nevertheless, as you remarked to me that I could 
oblige you by obtaining information concerning this people, I have 
obeyed your orders, and have executed them with all the care and pre- 
cision of which I was capable. I immediately made them protesta- 
tions of friendship, to which they readily replied, and had the civility 
to come to see me. [ returned their visit in the li-pat-sou (le-pae 
sze), that is in their synagogue, where they were all assembled, and 
where I held with them long conversations. I saw their inscriptions, 
some of which are in Chinese, and the rest in their own language. 
They showed me their books of religion, and permitted me‘to enter 
even into the most secret place of their synagogue, where they them- 
selves are not permitted to enter. There is a place reserved for the 
chamkias (chang keaou), or chief of the synagogue, who never enters 
there unless with profound respect. ‘They told me that their ances- 
tors came from a kingdom of the west, called the kingdom of Juda, 
which Joshua conquered after having departed from Egypt and passa 
ed the Red Sea and the Desert ; that the number of Jews who came 
out from Egypt was about six hundred thousand men. 

“They assured me, that their alphabet had twenty-seven letters, 
but that they commonly made use of only twenty-two; which ac- 
cords with the declaration of St. Jerome, that the Hebrew has twen- 
ty-two letters, of which five are double. When they read the Bible in 
their synagogue, they cover the face with a transparent veil, in 
memory of Moses, who descended from the mountain with his face 
covered, and who thus published the Decalogue and the law of God 
to his people. They read a section every Sabbath day. ° Thus the Jews 
of China, as the Jews of Europe, read all the law in the course of the 
year. He who reads, places the ta king on the chair of Moses. He 
has his face covered with a very thin cotton veil. At his side is a 
prompter, and some paces below a moula, to correct the prompter 
should he err.—They spoke to me respecting paradise and hell in a 
very foolish manner. There is every appearance that what they said 
was drawn from the Talmud. I spoke to them of the Messiah, pro- 
mised in the Scriptures. They were very much surprised at what I 
said to them; and when I informed them that his name was Jesus, 
they replied to me, that mention was made in the Bible of a holy 
man named Jesus, who was the son of Sirach; but they knew not 
the Jesus of whom I spake to them.” 

A few remarks concerning Jews now in China, may be found on 
pages 8 and 44 of our first volume. The great probability that the 
Karens of Burmah are a remnant of the ten tribes of Israel, will 
excite new interest un this subject and lead to further research. 
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M. S. 


ROBERTI MORRISON, D.D. 


VIRI 


ACERRIMO AD MAGNOS LABORES SUBEUNDOS 


INGENIO PREDIT!, 
QUI LINGUE SINICZ THESAURUM, 


INGENS OPUS, 


DECEM POST ANNOS COMPLEVIT, 
MORIENSQUE RELIQUIT, 

PATRONIS HONOREM, PATRIA DECUS, 
GENT! HUMANE LUCRUM. 
VERSIONEM NECNON SANCTORUM SCRIPTORUM, 
ADJUVANTE GULIELMO MILNE, D. D. 


IN USUM SINENSIUM PERPFECIT. 


ANNOS CIRCITER LII VIXIT.—MORTEM OBIIT 


DIE PRIMO MENSIS AUGUSTI, 
A. D. MDCCCXKXXIV. 


HZ TIBI ERUNT LAUDES, SINZ PATEFACTA BRITANNIS 


LINGUAQUE, MENSQUE SIMUL—VITA SACBATA DEO. 


Note. The above epitaph was shown to us in manuscript, and we are happy in giving 
it publicity in connection with our own remarks concerning him whom it commemorates, 
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Art. IV. Obituary notice of the Reverend Robert Morrison, D.D., 
with a brief view of his life and labors. 


Diep at Canton, at 10 o’clock on Friday night, August Ist, 1834, 
the Reverend Robert Morrison, D. D., in the 53d year of his age. 


Our hearts are touched with grief at the departure of this eminent 
servant of God. Though accustomed for months past to hear him 
say, ‘“‘ My work is done,” we were yet slow to regard the words as 
prophetic of his speedy removal from this world. Pain and weariness 
had been his constant portion for many days, the result in part, of 
his multiplied Jabors and his early habits; yet the announcement of 
his death fell on us almost as though he had been cut down at once 
to the grave. His alarming debility and prostration of strength, du- 
ring the past and present summers, had forewarned him that the close 
of his earthly labors was near ; but no symptoms of imnmediate danger 
alarmed his friends, till the day, and almost the hour of his dissolution. 
The disease which had preyed on his frame, had unobservedly un- 
dermined his constitution, and irritated probably by exposure to rain 
and heat on his passage from Macao to Canton, removed him, as in 
a moment, from our sight. After his arrival at this place about a week 
previous to his decease, he lett his house but two or three times, thouga 
he continued to attend to his official duties, almost till the day of his 
death. While suffering great weakness and pain, his mind was gra- 
ciously kept clear and calm ; his hope in the Lord whom be had served 
was steadfast ; and his faith in the words of Scripture, which he often 
repeated, was firm to the last. A few hours before his death, he was 
engaged in fervent prayer to God for himself, that his faith might not 
fail; for his absent family, that they might be provided for and bless- 
ed; and for the Chinese inission, that double grace might rest on his 
younger brethren, and success attend their work While means were 
devising for his return to Macao on the morrow, an earlier release 
was, by the all-wise God, destined for his servant ;—that night he was 
gently removed from the ills of life, and for evermore exeinpted, we 
trust, from sorrow and pain. 

His mortal frame, which for some days had been rapidly but 
almost imperceptibly sinking, thus suddenly gave way under the 
heavy load of suffering and pain by which it had for weeks been 
racked. Hitherto no very alarming symptoms had appeared, and 
even the outward glow of health had continued. In the course of 
Thursday night, indeed, he had felt a shortness of breath, which 
seemed for a time to threaten speedy dissolution; but from this he 
recovered. Throughout the whole of Friday, he labored uuder a 
high fever. In the evening, while the physicians were yet around his 
bed, the last ebb of life was apparent. Death Iaid his cold hand 
upon hin, but the sting of death had been removed ; aud after about 
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twenty minutes spent in silent effors to restore declining animation, 
his spirit returned to God who gove it. 

The next day at evening, his body was carried from his house in 
Cunton to the river-side, followed by Lord Napier and the resident 
foreigners. From thence, attended by his eldest son, Mr. John Robert 
Morrison and a few of his friends, it was conveyed to Macao, where it 
was interred on the fifth. ‘The burial was attended by all the foreign 
gentlemen of that place and a few native Portuguese. The service of 
the Episcopal church was performed on the occasion by the Reverend 
Edwin Stevens, seamen’s chaplain in the port of Canton. His re- 
mains now rest beside the sleeping dust of Mary, his first wife, whom 
he had laid there thirteen years before. 

We mourn in him the loss of a good man, who has worn out his 
life in labors for the good of his native country, of China, and the 
world. We mourn the loss of a man of stern integrity and public 
spirit, a tried and faithful friend, and more than all to us, the first 
and most experienced of Protestant missionaries to China. But the 
church of God and the friends of the gospel which he served during 
life, are not alone in their regrets for his departure. It was not, how- 
ever, his disposition to seek, nor his lot to gain, the favor of the world, 
farther than it was secured by his uniform goodwill, his undoubted 
integrity, and his indispensable usefulness. His talents and great 
industry need no eulogy from partial friendship; for his works 
praise him. In extent of knowledge, he was undoubtedly the first 
Chinese scholar living ; in efforts to make this language known to fo- 
reigners and chiefly to the English, he has done more than any other 
man living or dead; and in making known our holy religion to the 
Chinese, no one has done more. He lived to see all the chief objects 
on which were spent his labors and life, either accomplished or in 
the way of accomplishment, and was then taken away. In the 
midst of his life, but not of his works, he was called hence ; his plans 
were completed, though his days were not full—The termination of 
his earthly course naturally suggests that we cast a glance at the be- 

inning and progress of the race which our departed friend has run. 
t may and it must encourage a similar spirit in others, who are de- 
pending on God and the talents which he has given them, to behold 
the very successful course of one who in early life was unknown and 
unpatronized as themselves. 

Rosert Morrison was of Scottish descent, but born at Morpeth in 
the north of England, on the 5th of January, 1782. He was blessed 
with pious parents who early instilled into his mind the principles of 
that religion which was his guide and joy in life, and his hope in 
death. He appears however, to have lived nearly sixteen years, 
without hope and without God in the world. But about the age of 
fifteen, his mind became deeply impressed with religious sentiments, 
which led him to reading, meditation and prayer. After alarming 
convictions of his sin and fear of the wrath to come, he was brought 
to rest his soul in Jesus Christ for salvation. He then found inex- 
pressible happiness in committing to memory daily one or more 
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sentences of the Scriptures; so early did the all-wise God, foreseeing 
in him the future translator of the Bible, begin by this bias to prepare 
him to relish that holy but laborious task. 

He united himself with the Scottish church in the year 1798. From 
this time he seems to have been constantly animated with that uncon- 
querable spirit which raised him above a thousand early difficulties, 
and characterized his subsequent life. Hitherto he had followed the 
humble occupation of his father, that of a boot-tree maker in New- 
castle upon Tyne. But about two years after his conversion to the 
Lord, prominent marks of the genuineness of that change began to 
appear. He felt springing up in his heart new and ardent desires to 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and promote the best interests of his 
fellowmen. These desires he indulged till they became a part of his 
existence, ripening into a design so fixed, that neither the dissuasions 
of friends, nor the impossibility of marking out any definite way of its 
accomplishment, could divert him from his purpose. 

To compass this design of being useful, he saw it was necessary 
first to get knowledge; but his resources were small, his days were 
spent in manual labor, and his first application for instruction was 
discouraged by the clergyman to whom he applied. About 180), 
he placed himself under the private instruction of the Rev. Mr. Laid- 
ler, of Newcastle, to acquire the Latin language. To this pursuit he 
devoted his mornings before six o’clock, and his evenings after seven 
or eight; and this course he continued for fourteen months. In the 
beginning of 1803, his situation was changed so as to promise the at- 
tuinment of his wishes—he was received into the theological seminary 
at Hoxton on the north of London, where he spent a year and a half 
assiduously pursuing his studies. At this time, the first desire of lis 
heart which had long been concealed from others, and had scarcely 
been owned to himself, was declared ;—this was to become a mission- 
ary of the gospel. The thought ever dwelt on his mind; he endeavor- 
ed to weigh every side of the question ; proposed it to his friends, but 
they pressed him to stay with them; his father wept and prayed over 
him, anwilling to part with him, yet afraid lest he was doing wroug 
in opposing his departure. Robert was his youngest child, the joy 
and rejoicing of his heart, and he lived to see him honored among 
the churches of Christ. But after the death of his mother, Robert 
obtained his father’s consent to his wishes. Accordingly he now 
determined in the strength of the Lord to surrender himself to his 
kervice, was accepted by the London Missionary Society, and in 
1804, at the age of twenty-two, was removed to their seminary at 
Gosport. ‘There he continued under the instructions of that eminent 
man of God, the Rev. David Bogue, till January, 1807, when he was 
ordained as a missionary to China. 

Many and many an age had the millions of this empire appeared 
on the stage of life, and groped their dark and cheerless way down to 
the gates of death, “ having no hope, and without God in the world ” 
Generation after generation here had risen, flourished, and passed 
away quite unknown to the western world. ‘Their exploits were cee 
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corded indeed, and their maxims treasured up, but in an unknown 
tongue. So distant and distinct seemed they, that one could scarcely 
avoid imagining them the fabled inhabitants of another world, or of 
some fairy land. But the spirit of primitive missions was returning 
to the western churches, and enlightened Christians could not rest 
satisfied while the Divine Revelation was withheld from the first and 
the greatest of nations. The benevolent spirits of that day, who pro- 
jected this mission, and most of whom now rest from their labors, did 
not suffer the general ignorance respecting China, nor the prevalent 
prejudices against missionaries, to divert them from their purpose, 
till they succeeded in planting their ageut in Canton. The following 
extract from his instructions, dated London, Jan. 20th, 1807, will ex- 
hibit the leading object of the Missionary Society in this enterprise :— 

“‘ We trust that no objection will be made to your continuing in 
Canton, till you have accomplished your great object of acquiring the 
language; when this is done, you may probably soon afterwards be- 
gin to turn this attainment into a direction which may be of extensive 
use to the world; perhaps you may have the honor of forming a Chi- 
nese dictionary, more comprehensive and correct than any preceding 
one; or the still greater honor of translating the sacred Scriptures into 
a language spoken by a third part of the human race.” 

This extract records the origin of the first British establishment ia 
China for religious and literary purposes ; it was unofficial, voluntary, 
noiseless, devised and executed by a few pious and enterprising in- 
dividuals. On the 3ist of January, 1807, Mr. Morrison embarked 
for China by way of America, where he stayed twenty days, and 
then reémbarked alone in the American ship Trident for Canton. Du- 
ring that brief stay, he made the acquaintance of some active Chris- 
tian friends; which together with his subsequent correspondence, 
contributed to that lively interest ever felt for him in America. He 
received from Mr. Madison, then secretary of state, a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Carrington, American consul at Canton, requesting 
for him all convenient aid in his literary pursuits. On the 4th of 
September he reached Macao, but had no sooner landed than he was 
ordered away by the Portuguese, through the jealousy of the Roman 
Catholics. Compelled to come to Canton at once, the letter alluded to 
procured him attentions from Mr. C., and several other gentlemen ; 
and he was received into the factory of Messrs. Milner & Bull of 
New York. His first appearance in Canton though pot cited for 
imitation, can not be uninteresting to all who knew him. At first he 
ate in the Chinese fashion, became an adept with the chopsticks, 
dining with his native teacher. He imitated the native dress also, 
let his nails grow long, cultivated a queue, and walked about the hong 
in a Chinese frock and thick shoes. Hie mode of living too, was ri- 
gidly economical ; he lived in a go-down, which was his study, dining, 
and sleeping-room; an earthen lamp gave him light, and a folio 
volume of Henry’s Commentary set on end, screened this lamp from 
the wind. Here he studied day and night at the language, but 
having little help from teacher or books, with success not proportion- 
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ate to his toil, His Chinese habits were soon laid aside ; for though 
he meant well, yet as be often afterwards said, he judged ill. At the 
close of 1808. with all the British he was obliged to go to Macao, in 
consequence of the arrival of troops from Bengal. ere he was so 
unwilling to expose himself to public notice that he never walked out ; 
in consequence of which his health began to suffer. The first time 
he ventured into the fields was by moonlight, under the escort of two 
Chinese. Yet during all this time he was silently studying the lan- 
guage : and so anxious was he to acquire it, that his secret prayers 
to the Almighty were offered in broken Chinese. 

From the commencement of 1809, his circumstances were materi- 
ally changed; on the 20th of February, he was married to Miss 
Mary Morton, eldest daughter of John Morton, Esq. ‘The same day 
he accepted the appointment of translator tothe East India Company, 
as assistant to Sir G. ‘I’. Staunton, to whom he had been introduced 
by a letter from Sir Joseph Banks. ‘I'his arrangement secured for 
him a permanent residence in China, contributed to his own pecu- 
niary support, and enabled him to devise libers] things for charitable 
objects, and public institutions. Henceforward his life and actions 
have been so public that little remains unkoown, and withal so even 
and uniform as scarcely to leave any other marks of the lapse of 
time, than those made by some domestic occurrence, or the publica- 
tion of some new work. 

The vicissitudes of domestic joy and sorrow fell to the lot of Dr. 
Morrison With a heart eminently fitted to find happiness in the 
bosom of his family, he was for months annually separated from them, 
it being often necessary for him to be in Canton, while his family 
remained at Macao. Death early entered his family; in (813, he 
buried his firstborn child on the day of its birth. Ife had to dig the 
grave with his own hands on a hill on the north of Macao, in doing 
which he was at first forcibly interrupted by the Chinese. In 1816, 
Mrs. Morrison was driven by lingering disease to seek a cooler cli- 
mate, and leaving her busband in China she sailed with her two 
children for England. After an absence of five years she returned 
with health improved, but as it appeared, returned but to die in 
her husband’s arms; for the next year she was suddenly taken from 
the world. Her two orphan children returned to England, whither 
the father followed them in 1824, having completed the dictionary of 
the Chinese language and the version of the Scriptures. He here 
enjoyed a grateful relief from his incessant labors, in the solaces of 
friendship and Christian communion. While in England he was 
married to Miss Eliza Armstrong, daughter of W. Armstrong, Esq. 
with whom he reembarked in 1826 for China, which he was to leave 
no more.—W ith his own health declining, he was obliged by Mrs. M.’s 
continued debility to part once more and for the last time with his 
_ family. In December last, Mrs. M. and six children embarked for 
England, leaving his eldest son with him in China. 

In his public capacity as connected with the KE. I. Company, he 
ever sustained the character of an able and fuithful translator. ‘I'he 
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duties were at first extremely oppressive, owing to his own imperfect 
kuowledge of the language, and his want of confidence in the native 
assistants. ‘The perplexing hours spent in his new duties were not 
relieved till further acquaintance with the eneenes taught him that 
their intercourse was mutually intelligible. He was early the only 
translator, and during twenty-five years till the late expiration of the 
Company’s charter, he held this station. ‘Twenty-three years he was 
in actual service, in which time, amidst the occurrence of innumera- 
ble difficulties and collisions, he has sometimes been the only means 
of communication with the Chinese government, when property and 
life were at stake. Inthe ambassy of Lord Amherst to Peking in 
1816, Mr. Morrison was attached to the suite as one of the translators, 
in which duties he bore the principal part. And on the recent arrival 
of Lord Napier in China as chief British superintendent, he accepted 
the appointment of Chinese secretary and interpreter under his Lord- 
ship. It was in the discharge of those new duties that he came to 
Canton, to die on the spot which had been the scene of his most im- 
portant labors. 

In the department of letters, the name of Morrison is extensively 
known. From the time when in his youth, he sat down in the 
British Museum to copy a ‘“‘ Harmony of the Gospels” in Chinese, 
till the day of his death, it may almost literally be said, the study of 
the language was his prime object. In the study or on a journey, on 
land or water, he hardly remitted this attention. While we stood look- 
ing on his just breathless body, next to personal grief for the loss of a 
revered friend, arose an insuppressible regret, that such long accumu- 
lating knowledge was to be of no more avail to the world. But we 
thank God that it is not all lost. He has left to us, in his dictionary, 
the results of many years of toil; and to the Chinese, a more impe- 
rishable memorial in the version of the Holy Scriptures. When Dr. 
M. began to study this language it is said there was but one English- 
man who understood it. Many men doubted the possibility of ac- 
quiring it, and its capacity for expressing the truths of the Christian 
religion. Having no grammar, and but a partial copy of a manu- 
script Latin dictionary, he commenced the task, with the same spirit 
which had sustained him in mastering the Latin, during the hours 
due to repose and recreation. Experience of the want of aids in 
learning the Chinese, doubtless confirmed him iu the design speedily 
to prepare facilities for future students. His great work in this de- 
partment is his English and Chinese Dictionary; not indeed as a 
specimen of perfect lexicography, but an astonishing proof of ability 
and industry, and as all later students know, eminently useful. This 
extensive work was published at the expense of the East India Com- 
pany, reserving for themselves one hundred copies ;—an expense of 
£12,000. It consists of three parts, comprising six large quarto 
volumes, and 4595 pages. The Chinese and English part contains 
about 40,000 words. The first volume was issued at Macao in 1816, 
and the whole was completed in 1823. 

Besides the dictionary, Dr. Morrison published several minor phi- 
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lological works. His Grammar of the Chinese Language was finished 
as early as 18f1, and was also published under the patronage of the 
E. 1. Company. ‘There is also a volume of Chinese and English 
Dialogues ; a View of China for Philological Purposes; with several 
minor works; and lastly, in 1828, a Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect 
in two volumes. These various works procured him the esteem of 
Jearned men, and the reputation of a benefactor of mankind. The 
University of Glasgow in 1817 gratuitously conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity. Ie was also a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, member of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 

The Anglochinese College at Malacca owes its origin to Dr. Mor- 
rtson, who at first devoted £1000 to it, and gave £100 annually for 
the first five years from its commencement. ile was subsequently a 
Jiberal contributor to its funds. Since laying the foundation stone in 
(S18, the institution has found generous patrons in Southeastern Asia, 
England, and elsewhere. Its chief object is the cultivation of Chi- 
nese and English literature, and the diffusion of Christianity in this 
part of the world. Dr. M. being then resident in China, it was the part 
of his beloved colleague, Dr. Milne, to superintend the erection of 
the college, and carry into effect their mutual plans regarding its 
establishment. From the beginning of its operations till his death 
in 1822, Dr. Milne was principal of the institution, and its increasing 
success justified the cherished hopes of its departed founders. By 
his early death, the college sustained a Joss at the time irreparable ; 
though its usefulness, if not extended, has continued. But the pre- 
sent prospects are more favorable than ever, and we can not but in- 
dulge the hope, that under the present experienced principal, the Rev. 
John Evans, this institution will exceed in usefulness the hopes of its 
benevolent founder. Dr. Morrison held the office of president of the 
college from its commencement till his death. 

But besides all these, there was another work in the completion 
of which our revered friend had more heartfelt delight than in all 
others ; that is, the translation of the Bible into the Chinese language. 
Compared with this, he regarded them only as subsidiary and pre- 
paratory ; but this was connected with the dearest and best interests 
of men in this world and the next. Having early been blessed with 
an extraordinary relish for these holy oracles, and resting on them 
his own and only hopes for eternity, he justly regarded the opening 
of Divine Revelation to the millions of the Chinese language nations, 
as a high honor to himself. Dr. Morrison brought with him to Chi- 
na, a Harmony of the gospels, and some other portions of the New 
Testament which been translated into Chinese probably by some Ro- 
man Catholic missionary; the Acts of the Apostles he first revised, 
and published in Canton. From these he proceeded through the 
whole New Testament, and revised it so early as 1813. His com- 
plete success in printing the Scriptures in China gladdened his heart, 
and the thrill of joy which he felt in his own bosom was immediately 
caught by thousands of Christians, who were praying for the good of 
China. In the translation of the Old ‘Testament he bore the chief 
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part, but his colleague, Dr. Milne. who ardently desired it, shared in 
this good work. In (823, the whole Bible in Chinese was printed 
at the mission press at Malacca ;~—a work which all the Nestorians, 
and the hundreds of Catholic missionaries in China during 240 years, 
had not accomplished. If it has the imperfections of a first attempt, 
yet experience proves it to be mainly intelligible ; and God has honor- 
ed it iu communicating the saving knowledge of salvation to some for 
whom it was déstined. Many editions of portions, and two editions 
of the whole Bible have been printed and distributed, through the 
liberality of private friends, and of the Bible Societies of England 
and America. In a letter dated a few days before his death, refer- 
ring to a donation from the American Bible Society, he thus wrote: 
‘‘} should wish the fact conveyed to the Bible Society, that their 
liberalfty in multiplying copies of the Scriptures in Chinese, affords 
great joy to one who labored late and early many years in translating 
them; that by the union of Chritian efforts, glory to God and the 
salvation of men are promoted.” 

Though the press was his chief instrument for diffusing the know- 
ledge of Christianity, yet he has not been limited to that alone. From 
first to last he maintained in his own house on the Sabbath, Divine 
worship in the Chinese language. Long before the arrival of the 
Company’s chaplain in China, he performed one service in English, 
and two in Chinese on each Lord’s day: the latter he never omitted, 
but the former has been more limited and occasional during late years. 
Preaching in Chinese has ever called for caution, more perhaps in 
past years than at present: but he was able to continue it during the 
violent measures adopted by the Chinese government against Roman 
Catholics in 1814. On the last Sabbath before his death, he was 
peculiarly animated and solemn in his exhortations to his native au- 
dience, that they should give heed to the repeated instructions they 
had enjoyed, as if, and as it proved, they were to enjoy them no more. 
In singing, his favorite devotional exercise, he sung with them the 
hymn, which he had prepared and translated during the present 
summer, beginning with 

‘+ Jesus lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly," &c. 

Thus have we glanced at the leading events and labors in the life 
of one who lived for the benefit of mankind. ‘‘I have a few,” so he 
wrote to a friend a few days before his death, ‘‘ 1 have a few, and but 
a few seniors in service throughout the whole extent of Asia; Carey 
and Marshman are the only ones I know.” But alas! the venerable 
Carey, father of the Protestant mission in Bengal, had already gone. 
We would not eulogize these men, for their works live to praise them. 
But how changed their scenes of labor since they first become actors 
in them. In the one case, Christianity has risen above the prejudices 
which then enveloped her glory, and has assumed the attitude of 
blessing the many thousands of India. In the other, even in China, 
one of the strongest of the strongholds of the great adversary, a 
stand has been taken, a work commenced, which though but com- 
menced, will yet lead surely pn to victory. 
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Ant. V. Literary notices: 1. The Chinese Magazine; 2. Tibetan 
Dictionary and Grammar; and 3. Australian Almanac and 
Sydney Directory. 

1. The Chinese Magazine still continues to be published, and has 
hitherto met with no opposition from any quarter. A few copies of 
the work have recently been sent to Peking; some to Nanking; and 
some to other parts of the empire. It has now reached its tenth 
number, which like each of the preceding ones contains about thirty 
octavo pages. As the friends of China abroad must be desirous of 
knowing what kind of information the Magazine conveys to the peo- 
ple of this empire, we will subjoin, froin the table of contents, the 
titles of some of the leading articles contained in the Jast numbers :— 

‘Conversation between an Englishman and a Chinese reader of 
the Magazine, in which the former prevails on the latter to examine 
and criticize the book.—Conversation between two Chinese respecting 
the creation of the world, in which one instructs the other concerning 
the account contained in the first chapter of Genesis, and contends 
that nature affords certain evidence of the account being more than 
a mere ‘ western tale.’—Letter from a Chinese traveling in South 
America to his father in China—giving an account of a ship, of a 
storm, of Lima, and of the mines in Chili.i—Narrative of the settle- 
ment of the Cape of Gvod Hope—difficulties encountered, and the 
perseverance of the settlers.—Essay against idolatry, with arguments 
deduced from the principles of the ancient sages and wise kings, 
anterior to Confucius, and from the power of an Almighty Being 
manifested in nature.—The principles of the steam-engine explained, 
with an illustrative plate.’ Besides articles like these which we have 
named, each number usually contains short historical, geographical 
and astronomical papers ; and these are followed by items of European 
news, and a price current. 

2. Tibetan Dictionary and Grammar. The 25th number of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, announces the publication 
of M. Csoma de Koros’ Tibetan Dictionary, ‘ published at the expense 
of Government and under the auspices of the Asiatic Society ;’ it 
inforins us also that his Tibetan Grammar was about being put to 
press, and would be published without delay. The 26th No. of the 
Journal, for February, 1834, contains sume interesting extracts from 
Tibetan works, translated by M. Kords. 

3. Australian Almanac and Sydney Directory for 1834. We are 
astonished at the rapidity with which the settlements in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land have grown up to their present im- 
portance. The manual before us, containing about 350 pages, is 
full of statistical matter, evincing the enterprise of the colonists of 
Australia. ‘The first fleet, cominanded by Captain Arthur Philip, the 
first governor of the colony, anchored in Botany Bay, January 20th, 
1788. In 1790, Jame Ruse, the first settler, selected from amoung 
the prisoners, by the first fleet, was established at Parramatta.”” The 
Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, the first journal 
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in Australia, was commenced by Mr. George Howe, in 1803. Now 
there are in New South Wales, five newspapers; and eight in Van 
Diemen’s Land. They have two agricultural societies; a chamber of 
commerce ; five banks: two colleges; and several benevolent societies, 
among which are the Australian ‘Tract Society, the Aurxiliary Bible 
Society, and the Wesleyan Auxiliary Missionary Society. 


Art. VU. Juurnal of Occurrences: edicts from the governor and 
hoppo of Canton; imperial commissioners; new hoppo; literati; 
Siamese and Cochinchinese tribute bearers. 


WE omit to notice « variety of minor occurrences during the present month, 
for the sake of affording room to a series of official papers which have becn 
gent out by the Chinese authorities, since the arrival of Lord Napier on the 
morning of the 25th ult. Nothing more has yet transpired than we expected, 
nor even so inuch. Thus far the course of the British authorities has been 
marked by great moderation, decision, and frankness, a course from which it 
is hoped there will be no deviation. Previous to his Lordship’s arrival, there 
had long been a dead calm, and both the Chinese officers and the hong-iner- 
chants were waiting in suspense for that event. The several edicta which 
we subjoin will show something of the manner in which he has been received. 
They will seem ‘stale, flat and unprofitable’ enough to our local readers ; 
but it is on those abroad that we ‘enjoin’ their perusal; and as they exhibit 
the mind and temper of this people, they are valuable. 

A few remarks are necessary to enxble those who are not on the spot to 
understand the merits of the case. In Jan. 1831, an edict was published by 
the Governor of Canton, stating “that in case of the dissolution of the Com- 
pany, it was incumbent on the B-itish governinent to appoint a chief to come 
to Canton for the general management of commercial dealings, and to prevent 
affairs froin going to confusion.” Inuccordance with that edict, Lord Napier 
arrived in Canton, bringing with him from his goverument instructions, froin 
which the following is an extract :— 


“Tn execution of the said commission, you will take up your residence at 
the port of Canton, in the dominions of the e:nperor of China, and you will 
discharge the several duties confided to yon by the said commission and 
orders in council respectively at Canton as aforesaid, or at any other place 
which my be for that purpose appointed by us, and not elserohere.—The 
Bocca Tigris, which is marked by a fort immediately above Anson’s bay, 
forms the limit of the port of Canion, and your Lordship will cunfomn to that 
understanding.” Sce Cunton Reytsler for August 2th, 1334, 


On the 26th ult. the next day after Lord Napier reached Canton, he sent a 
letter, by the hands of his own secretary, to the city gates for the governor: 
the communication was sealed and addressed to his exccllency in due stvle— 
but it was nol a petition, and on ‘al account was rejected. In the meantime, 
orders were accumulating on the hands of the hong-merchants, who were en- 
deavoring to enjoin them on his Lordship. After it was made plain to the Chi- 
nese that he would not receive them, they were lodged in the hands of the 
British merchants, who took care. at the same time that they received them, to 
assure the hong-inerchants that they could do no more than merely acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the edicts. as their commercial interests were now under 
the superintendence of Lord Napier, the representative of the king of Great. 
Britain. In this way the following documcmes have come before the public. 
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(No. 1.) 

Loo, governor-general of Kiangtung, &. & to the hong-merchants :— 

The Heé (or naval officer) of the Heiingshan district, with others, has report- 
ed “that an English war vessel having on board a barbarian eye, had from the 
outer seas, sailed to Cabreta Point (off Macao), and there anchored. On inquiry 
it was stuted that he was to examine aud have superintendence of the said 
nation’s merchant vessels coming to Canton to trade, &e. As duty requires, a 
report is made."’ 

According to this, I have examined and find that hitherto, outside barbarians 
trading to Canton have only had tuepans (chief supercargoes), buving and sell. 
ing gouds. They have been permitted to request perinits, and then come to 
Canton. But ordinarily they have only had permission to reside at Macao. 
The English have traded at Canton upwards of a hundred years, and with re- 
gard to all the regniations, there has long been mutual tranquillity. The said 
hong-merchants before reported, that this year the English Company is dissolved. 
The barbarian eye who has now come is of course for the superintendence and 
examination of this business. And the barbarian eye is not on a par with the 
tuepans. If he wishes to come to Canton, it will be necessary to make first 2 
clear report, requesting the imperial will on the subject. As tothe commercial 
affaires, if there be circumstances absolutely requiring the establishment of other 
regulations, a petition of requests, after inquiry and deliberation on the part of 
tue hong-merchants, must also be sent by them, that a memorial may be pre- 


to be now established, since this year the said nation's Company has been dis- 
ecolved. Then let them report in answer, to afford evidence on which to make 
a plain and full memorial, for directions as to what conduct is to be obrerved, and 
as to what obedience is to be required. And let them authoritatively enjoin the 
established iaws of the Celestial Empire, that, with the exception of the taepans 
and other barbarian merchants trading to Canton, none can be permitted to 
come to Canton, without a report having been made, and the mandate received. 
The said barbarian eye, having to examine concerning and stperintend the af- 
fairs of commerce, may reside at Macao. If he wishes to come to Canton, he 
must inform the said merchants, that they may previously petition me, 
vernor, and I will by post-conveyance send a memorial, and all must respect- 
fully wait till the mandate of the great emperor has been received. Then orders 
will be insued to require obedienc . Oppose not! A special] order. 
Taouk wang, [4th year, 6th moon, 15th day. (July 21st, 1834.] 
(No. 2) 

Loo, governar-generol, &c. &c. to the hong-merrhants. 

The outside barbarians of the English nation have had a continued trade at 
Centon for a hundred and some tens of years. All affairs are conducted ac- 
cording to the established regulations reported to the emperor, which have long 
been ubeyed and kept. Although the barbarians are beyond the bounds of civi. 
lization, he having come to Canton to trade, they should immediately give 
implicit obedience to the established Jaws of the Celestial Empire. Then they 
may enjoy tranquillity. Newly come barbarians, not understanding the dignity 
of the statutes, you, with the linguists, compradors, &c., should instruct clear- 
ly and authoritatively in all things, to prevent their overstepping or opposiny. 

I find on examination that foreigners ee Canton province have hither. 
to been permitted only to reside at Macao. hen they have affairg of buying 
and selling roods, &c., tu conduct, they are then permitted to request and re. 
ceive from the superintendent of the Canton customs a permit ta come to Can- 
ton Whatever utensils, &c. they carry with them, must every one pase 
examination at the custom-house, and a report of them must be made. The 
superintendent of the customs sends a communication on the sub ject to my of: 
fice, to be pluced on record. 
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On this occasion, the barbarian eye, /ut Laepe (i.e the headman, Lord Napier), 
hae come to Canton, without having at all resided at Macao to wait for orders. 
Nor has he requested or received a permit from the superintendent of custome ; 
but has hastily come np to Canton.—A great infringement of the vstablisbed 
luw! The custom-house writers and onbera: who presumed to admit him to 
enter, are sent, with a communication, requiring their trial. Butin tender con- 
sideration for the said barbarian eye, being a new comer and unacquainted with 
the statutes and laws ofthe Celestial Empire, | will not strictly investigate. But 
it is not expedient that the said barbarian eye should Jong remain at Canton 

rovincial city ; it must be required, that when the commercial business re - 
ing which he has to inquire and hold jurisdiction is finished, he immediately re- 
turn to Macao. And hereafter, without having requested and obtained a permit, 
he can not be permitted to come to Canton. 

As to the object of the said barbarian eye's rea Canton, it is for commer- 
cial business. The Celestial Empire appoints officers—civil ones to rule the 
people—military ones to intimidate the wicked. The petty affairs of commerce 
are to be directed by the merchants themselves. The officers have nothing to 
hear on the subject. In the trade of the said barbarians, if there are any changes 
to be made in regulations, &c., in all cases, the said merchants are tu consult 
together, and muke a joint statement to the superintendent of customs and to 
my office. Whether (the proposals) shall be allowed or disallowed must be 
Jearned by waiting for a reply publicly. [fany affair is to be newly commenc- 
ed, it is requisite to wait till a respectful memorial be made, clearly reporting to 
the great emperor, and his mandate received. Then it may be commenced, 
and orders may be issued requiring obedience. 

The great ministers of the Celestial Empire, are not permitted to have private 
intercourse by letters with outside barbarians. If the said barbarian eye throws 
tn private letters, [, the governor, will not at all receive or look at them. With 
regard to the barbarian factory of the Company, without the walls of the city, it 
is a place of temporary residence for barbarians coming to Canton to trade. 
They are permitted only to eat, sleep, buy, and sell in the factories. They are 
not permitted to go out and ramble about. All these are points decided by fixed 
and certain laws and statutes, which will not bear to be confusedly transgressed. 

To sum up the whole matter: the nation has its laws; it ia so every where. 
Even England hasits laws. How much more the Celestial Empire! How flam- 
ing bright are its great laws and ordinances. More terrible than the awful thuo- 
derbolt! Under this whole bright heaven, none dares to disnbey them. Under 
its shelter are the four seas. Subject to its soothing care are ten thousand king- 
doms. The seid barbarian eye, having come over a sea of several myriads of 
niles in extent to examine and have superintendence ef affairs, must be a man 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of high dignity. And in h'a person 
he sustains the duties of an officer—an eye. Then unly can he contro) and re- 
strain the barbarian merchants. 

I, the governor, looking up, will embody the extreme wish of the great em- 
peror to cherish with tenderness the men from a distance And assuredly I will 
not treat slightingly the outside barbarians. But the national laws are extreme- 
ly strict and close-drawn ; we dare not in the least trausgress. Let the said bar- 
barian eye be very careful not to listen the artful instigations of evil men, entic- 
ing hin until he fails of the object of the said nation s king in sending him so far. 

Uni‘ing all, I issue the order to be enjoined. When the order reaches the said 
merchants, let them immediately act in obedience to it, and enjoin the order on 
the said barbarian eye, that he may know it erating toa Oppose it not! The said 
merchants have had intercourse with barbarians for many years Their know- 
ledge of their language and feelings must be good. The linguists and compradors 
are more closely allied to the barbarians. If they truly explain clearly, opening 
and guiding the understanding, the said barbarian eye assuredly cun not but obey 
If there should be disobedience and opposition, it unust be owing to the bad ma- 
nagement of the said merchants, and to the instigation ofthe linguists. Assured- 
ly the said merchants shall be reported against, that they may be punished ; and 
on the linguists the laws shall instantly be put in full force. (A phrase for capital 
punishment.) Make not repentance [necessary] These are the orders, 

Taoukwang, [4th year, 6th moon, Uist day (July 27th, 1534.) 
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(No. 3.) 

Loo, governor-general, {-c. &¢ to the hong-merchants. 

it appears that the outside barbarians of the English nation, trading to Canton, 
have hitherto only had permission for taepans, &c., at the period of buying and 
selling goods, to request and obtain a red permit (%. ¢. one bearing the stamp of 
the great hoppo) to come in or go out of port. Iu all things they have had rules 
and regulations, fixed by memorial to the emperor. They have never had such 
an affair as a barbarian eye coming to Canton. It was before authenticated that 
the Heé of Heingshan district reported that the English cruiser Chads, bringing 
a barbarian eye, Lord Napier, had sailed in from the outer seas; and that, on 
inquiring it was found, he had come to Canton to examine and superintend the 
affairs of commerce. ; 

I, the governor, having examined, find that a barbarian eye is not on a par 
with barbarian merchants. The business being one to be newly commenced, 
without a report being made and a mandate received, he can not have permission 
tu come of his own accord to Canton. [ issued orders to the hong-merchants to 
go to Macao and enjoin orders requiring him to reside at Macao. If he desired 
to come to Canton, he was required to inform the said merchants, that they 
might petition me, the governor, and respectfully wait until having reported, [ 
should receive an imperial mandate ; then further orders might be issued to 
command obedience. 

Thereafter, the said merchants not having yet reached Macao, the said bar- 
barian eye set out and came to Canton. Neither having in the first place made 
a plain petition, nor having in the next instance obediently obtained a permit, 
he, with precipitate haste, came in a sailing-boat to Canton. Itis indeeda great 
infringement of the laws. Pica ati | that the said barbarian eye has but newly 
acr.ved, and is unacquainted with the dignity of the statutes of the Celestial 
Empire, he is absolved from strict investigation. 

The said merchants have been again ordered to enjoin commands and to in- 
vestigate. But for what purpose the said barbarian eye has come to Canton, 
and why he did not apply for a permit,—it does not yet appear that the said 
merchants have obtained any clear information or made any report. 

On examination I find, that in all that relates to outside barbarians coming to 
Canton to trade, the hong-merchants are in every respect held responsible 
for keeping up strict investigation, controlling and restraining. The said 
merchants (those sent to Macao) have filled the situation of seniors over the 
merchants for many years. How is it that they understood not the fixed laws, 
but after repeated orders, indulge their own dispositions, deferring and delaying ? 
What is it that occupies their minds? It is extremely inexplicable! It would 
be right to take the circumstances of the said merchants’ negligent connivance 
at the conduct of the outside barbarians, and at once report against them (to the 
emperor). In indulgence, I once more command urgent haste. When this 
order reaches the said merchants, let them immediately act in obedience to it, 
and enjoin in an explanatory manner the previous orders. Let them inquire 
fally for what purpose the said barbarian eye has come to Canton, and why he, 
withont obtaining a permit, precipitately came (to the provincial city). And 
Jet them report in answer. t them at the same time command the said bar- 
barian eye immediately to set off and leave the port. He must not stop in the 
foreign factories, outside the city, loitering about. [fhe have affairs requiring 
his iunmediate superintendence, let bim temporarily reside at Macao, waiting 
till a prepared report has been made requesting to know the imperial will that 
it may be obeyed. Should he dare to resist or oppose, it will be all owing to 
the indulgence and connivance of the said merchants. The affair concerns the 
national dignity. I, the governor, will be able only to report against the said 
merchants, that they may be brought to trisl. Say not that you were not fore- 
warned. Tremble hereat. A special order. 

Taoukwang I4th year, 6th moon, 24th day. (July 30th, 1834 } 

(No. 4.) 

Loo, governor-general, &c. &c., to the hong-merchanis. 

On the 19th day of the 6th moon (July Bth), I received the following com- 
rounication fiom Chung, superintendent of the Cantun maritime customs :— 
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** The domestics at the cnstom-house station behind the Factories (z.r. the river 
side in front of the Factories), have repurted as fullows :—‘la examining we per- 
ceived, during the night of the 18th of the present noon, about niidnight, the 
arrival of a barbarian ship’s boat at Canton, bringing four English droiis, who 
went into the barbarian factories to reside. After having searched, we could 
find no pertwit or pass. And having heard by report that there ie at present a 
ship of war of the said nation anchored in the vuter seas, but not having been 
able to learn for what purpose, we think that such coming as this is manifestly 
a clandestine stealing into Canton. Whether or not the hong-merchants and 
linguists are in any way consorting with them, we must, in making our report, 
request you, as our duty requires, to examine. This is a list of the four bar- 
barians’ names :~-Lord Napier, who we hear is a war coumauder, Davis, Mor- 
rison, and Robinson.’ 

©], the hoppo, having received this, have examined, and find that when bar- 
barian merchanis, who come to Canton province, have to come to the provincial 
city, or go down to Macao, the regulations require that the hong-merchants 
should made a petition requesting for thein a permit, and that 1, the hoppu should 
then forward a communication to your honorable office, and &.80 should send iu- 
fornation to the Kwangchow heé, or to the Macao assistant sagistrate of the 
department, that they may senda military escort. This has long been the mode 
of conducting the affair, which hus been obeyed and practiced, as is on record. 

‘‘ Bofore this, the weiyuen (deputed ofticers] of the Macao custom-house re- 
ported, that an English cruiser Chads had anchored at Cabreta offing ; and that 
on board the vessel was a barbarian cye, come to examine and supcrintend the 
mercantile affairs of the said nation’s merchant ships trading to Canton. I, at 
that time sent a commnnication to your honorable office for examination. | 
also gave orders to the hong-merchants to be replied to afterexamination. But 
the hong-merchants, without having in the first instance, reported the English 
cruiser and barbarian eye's arrival at Conton : and without having in the second 
place, when orders had been give them to examine, made any report of doing 
so, have at last permitted the barbarian eye to come clandestinely to Canton. 
How, in this way, can the precautions against foreigners be rendered forcible, 
and the dignity of imperial servants be made more awful and imposing! Al.- 
though the barbarian eye be unacquainted with the laws of the Celestial E:npire, 
how can the hong-merchants have the excuse of ignorance, that they should 
audaciously presume, without having asked and obtained a permit, to suffer him 
to come to Canton! Truly there is no reepect for the laws before their eyest 

‘‘ Besides again issuing a strict order to the hong-merchants to examine aud 
reply, I aleo forward this communication, that having examined, you may with 
severity command the hoag-merchants to cxamine and act."’ 

This coming before me, the governor, | find on examination, with regard to 
the English barbarian eye coming to Canton, that 1, the governor, have already 
issued repeated orders to the said merchants to be by then enjyined authori- 
tatively, as is on record. Having received the communication as abuve, I unite 
the circumstances and again issue this order. When it reaches the said mer- 
chants, let them immediately obey, and in accordance with the tenor of the 
several previous orders, ascertain clearly for what the said barbarian eye 
has come to Canton, and why in diswhedience to the regulations, he has not 
requested a red permit. Let thei instantly on the same day, report in answer. 
At the same time, let thein order and compel him immediately, with speed, to 
return to Macao, and reside there, waiting till I, the governor, have inade a 
prepared report, to request the imperial will to be made known, that it may be 
obeyed. Should there be any oppssition, the said merchants will be held solely 
responsible. Tremble hereat,—intensely, intensely, tremble! These are the 
orders. Taoukwang, (4th year, 6th moon, 25th day. (July 3iet, 1834.) 


(No. 5.) 
Chung, by imperial commission, superintendent of the port of Canton, s-¢ issues 
this order to the hong-merchuats requiring their full ecquaintance with it. 


I have received a communication from Lis excellency the governor, which is 
as follows :— 
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ss Regarding the ontside barbarian ships which trade at Canton, under what 
circuinstances they should be allowed to pass, and under what stopped, in en- 
tering und leaving the port, aud regarding the reaidence of varbarians in facto- 
ries, there have throughout past tines been revulations, established by repert 
to the emperor; and to which obedience has been directed by official communi- 
cations as is on record. Of late, the foreign ships have daily increased. The 
Euglish Company is dissolved and terminated, and now a barbarian eye (or chief) 
hus co.ne to Canton. The departure and the entrance of vessels and all uther 
things must continue to be in conformity with the old regulations. 

1. * Heretofore it has been allowed to the English barbarian eye and ship 
masters t2 go about in ship's boats hearing flags; but except barbarian eyes and 
shipinasters, none can irregularly travel in flag-bearing boats. For sending let- 
ters out and in, they are only permitted to use sinall sumpuns (boats). Those 
proceeding froin withiu outward, must report and be examined at the Tsung- 
seun custom-honse (below Dutch folly, near Canton); and those proceeding 
from without inward, must report and be examincd at the Wongtong custom- 
house at the Bogue. If those custom-houses on examination find nu arms or 
contraband goods, they must give them a permi‘, to be shown to the war vessels 
aod forts, that they may allow thei to pass. Vessels with passports ty W ham- 
poa, must give them np at the Whampoa custom-house ; those with passports 
to the cruisers must give them up at the Wongtong custvm-house at the Kugue ; 
and those which come to the city, must deliver up their passports at the Tsung- 
seun cnstom-house. If, on examination, srms and contraband goods be found, 
the cnstom-houses are not permitted to give them passports; nor are the war 
vessels ullowed to let them pass. 

2. ‘ The barbarian merchants at Canton are not permitted to bring up mus- 
ketry or cannon. Hitherto the custom-house people have been held responsible 
for making search and examination, and the inilitary for inquiring and investi- 
gating : and if they should fall in with a barbarian clandestinely moving guns 
or military weapons, with the intention of bringing them to Cauton, thy are 
reqnired to unite their utmost efforts to prevent and stop him, and mist nct 
suffer him to proceed. Should the military fai] to mak- discovery or go to the 
extreine of knowingly conniving, so as to allow of a barbarian clandestine! 
bringing guns and cannon to the city, such military officers and privates shall 
be broaght up immediately to trial and punishment. 

3. © The barbarians are not permitted & bring foreign women clandestinely 
up to Canton; if they dare willfully tu oppose, their traffic shall be immediately 
stopped, and (the women) sent buck by force to Macao .-At the same time 
the examining military patrol attached to the cnstom-houses are nade responsi- 
ble, if they should find barbarians bringing foreign women to the city, imunedi- 
ately to stop them, send them back, and give nutice to the ferls not to allow 
thein to pass inwards. 

4. ‘ When the barbarian merchants are lodging in the factories of the hong- 
merchants, the latter are to be held responsible or keeping up a diligent con- 
tro) and restraint upon them: not allowing them to go out and in at their own 
pleasnre, lest they should have intercourse or clandestine arrangements with 
traitorons native. 

5. ‘+ When the barbarians wish to petition on any affuir, if the affair be not 
of importance, they should deliver their petition to the security merchants to 
present for them; the barbarians are not perni'ted to presnme to go to the city 
gate and present p-titions themselves. On all the ordinary affaires of trade, their 
petitions shuuld be presented at the hoppo's otfice. 

“On further exainination I find, that in the 2ist year of the reign of Kea&king 
[181G]}, the then governer Tseany established a regulation of the following im. 
port :—‘ That the barbarians being closely confined to the barbarian factories, it 
is apprehended that sickness and disease may arise among them ; they are there- 
fore permitted, as formerly, to go to the Haechwang sze (Honam temple), and 
to the Flower-gardens [Fah te], to saunter about and obtain relaxation. Each 
month they are permitted to go bat thrice, riz, on the Ath, Ieth and Wth days ; 
or each orcasion, the number of individuals must notexceed ten. The )\:zuints 
are required to take them past the custom-houses at the back (1. e. front) of the 
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factories and to the West fort, and there report respecting them. And they are 
required again by sunset to be at the custom-houses and report their return to 
the factories. They are not allowed to drink wine and create disturbancc, nor 
to remain out over night. Besides they are not allowed to saunter about at 
pleasure in the villages and market-places near the city ; in this way the causes 
of disturbances will be avuided.” This is on record. 

‘The above are all old established regulations, which will not bear irregu- 
larly to be transgressed. If the custom-houses, with the naval officers and men 
of the port, do indeed truly and conscientiously examine and investigate, how 
ca the barbarian veesels enter and depart, wandering about at their own plea- 
sure! With regard to the barbarians’ dwelling in the merchants’ fac->rics, it 
devolves entirely on the local officers to govern and direct the hong- werchants 
that they may instruct them in the established laws, and from time to time 
restrict and restrain them ; not suffering the laws, in length of time, to become 
slow of operation. 

«J have sent a communication to the naval commander-in-chief, that he may 
transmit to all the naval commandets of the port, and to the officers and men 
of the forts. orders to this effect: that they act in obedience to the old regula- 
tions, and if any barbarian ship be entering the port, not having stopped to be 
examined at the custom-house, and having asked and received a red permit, 
or having on board foreign women, guns, or other military weapons, they shall 
immediately stop her, and not suffer her to enter : and that if any dare secretly 
to connive, the military of the stations passed by the vessel shall assuredly be 
by name reported against, tried and punished ; but that the cummon small boats 
carrying letters, and barbarian trading ships other than these, having obtained 
their passports, must according to the regulations, be permitted to go in and 
out, receiving their passes as they arrive, and must not be irregularly stopped. 

‘« Besides this, | do also, as is incumbent on me, forward this communication 
to you (the hoppo), hoping you will immediately give orders to the writers and 
tide- waiters of all the custom-house stations to examine and act up to the old 
regulations ;—to search and investigate carefully, closely, and minutely ; look- 
ing after the entrance and departure of barbarian veasels, end not suffering them 
to go in and out at pleasure. Hoping, also, that you will give orders to the 
hong-merchants to explain authoritatively to the barbarians the old regulations, 
that except on the #th days (i.e. th, 8th, and 28th), they they are not permit- 
ted to go out to ramble ; and that you will at the same time command the lin- 
guists, that except at the fixed periods, they are not confusedly to take them out 
to ramble, thereby bringing on theinselves inquiry, &c."’ 

This coming befure me the hoppo, |, * * [be inerely reiterates the orders of 
the governor and closes in the favorite language,] oppose not. A special edict. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 6th moon, 2th day. (July 4th, 1€34.] 


Immediately after the receipt of these edicts by the hong-merchants, no 
slight sensation was felt among all the natives in any way connected with 
foreigners. The sampans belonging to the residents were stopped, and their 
keepers absconded ; some of the compradors were also missing; the hong- 
merchants and linguists were sum:moned before the Kwangcbow foo; and the 
British trade was soon suspended. On the 22d, three officers were sent 
by the governor to visit Lord Napier; others, we hear, are to visit hira to-da 
(the } Our limits allow us only to remark further, that two Britis 
ships of war have anchored at the Bogue, and that notwithstanding all these 
movements another calm (it may be momentary) has ensued. We omit here 
to say a word concerning the abusive epithets with the edicts are filled ; every 
thing on this point will be ineffectual, until the Chinese are convinced that 
thev have their equals. 

S curday, 30th. Two imperial commissioners, Shing and Sae, are daily ex- 

ted at Canton ; the latter is accompamied by Yang, an officer of high rank. 
ang Neén, aslave of the emperor's, is also coming down from the capital to 
take t'.: place of hoppo Chung. Literati, about 10,000 in number, have 
collected inthe city, for the triennial examination, which commences in a few 
days. There are also here Siamese and Cochincliinese tribute-bearers. 
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Art. I. Japan: its government, laws, munners, customs, religion, 
Kiterature, together with brief notices of its intercourse with 
foreign nations. Continued from page 160. 


“Wits respect to the Japanese government,” says Mr. Fisscher, 
‘‘ a very false idea of it is commonly formed in Europe, where it is 
looked upon as an absolute despotism, which prevents its subjects 
from living contented and happy. It is undoubtedly a despotism, 
but one which does not degenerate into arbitrary power. The laws 
are severe, it is true, but every individual knows what they are, what 
they permit, and what they prohibit. No one, whatever be his rank, 
can by illegal acts intimidate an inferior, and force him to comply 
with his desires. The laws of Japan, like those of every other coun- 
try, are not perfect, but they are put in execution, and he who con- 
ducts himself well, and whose conscience can not reproach him, has 
no reason to fear them. No individual in Japan is above the law, 
and all its institutions tend to secure person and property, to a degree 
which is rarely found in Europe. The Japanese are perfectly free 
and independent; slavery is aterm unknown in the country, and 
they are not compelled to perform any Jabor without remuneration. 
An active workman enjoys a high degree of esteem; the inferior 
classes of people have few wants. The mildness of the climate, and 
the fertility of the soil, give to Japan the advantage of having all the 
necessaries of life in such profusion, that they would suffice for 
double its present population ; so that indigence and pauperism are 
unknown there; and the relations between superiors and inferiors, 
founded on mutual harmony, produce real content and universal 
confidence. Each individual is happy in his position; the servant 
does not seek to elevate himself above his master, and the youth does 
not study to abuse his talents, in order to undermine the authority of 
the aged. That country is surely well governed, in which we recog- 
nize no other authority than the law, before which all are equzel, 
where everything conspires to guaranty the security of person and 
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property, and the superior treats the inferior with that deference 
which makes the latter forget the distance that separates them.” 

That very erroneous ideas concerning the Japanese government 
have been current in Europe we do not doubt; we fear, however, 
that Mr. Fisscher’s account does not put the subject in its true light. 
If the Japanese government is what he represents it to be, it differs 
wholly from that of the Chinese, particularly in the execution of its 
laws and the treatment of its subjects. Oue might maintain that there 
are no slaves in China, arguing that all those who are bought and 
sold are merely servants; but he might with more truth affirm, that 
all the ‘people’ of the land are slaves. So it is, we apprehend, 
in regard to the Japanese ; and in this opinion we are supported by 
Golownin, who mikes the slaves a distinct class, and says they are 
entirely in the hands of their masters. These slaves, he adds, ‘‘ are 
descended from the prisoners taken in ancient times in China, Corea, 
&c., and from children who were sold by their parents on account 
of poverty and inability to bring them up.” This traffic corresponds 
exactly with what exists in China.—A view of the several branches 
of the government will enable us to forin a more correct idea of the 
condition of the Japanese. 

The government is monarchical, despotic, and feudal. According 
to the ancient laws of the land, the supreme authority ought to rest in 
the hands of the dairi. or emperor. But in the twelfth century of 
our era, a strong check was placed over the power of the emperor, 
in the person of the siogun or generalissimo of Japan, an officé 
which was established by the emperor Sewsin in the year g.c. 85. 

The dairi and his whole family lay claim to a celestial origin; and 
like the members of the reigning dynasty of China, regard them- 
selves as entitled to the highest degree of respect and deference. 
Through the long lapse of twenty-four centuries, the branches of the 
family have become numerous, amounting to some thousands in 
number. The functions of the dairi are peculiar. In the manage- 
ment of ordinary affairs of state, he has no share; and knows but 
little of what transpires in the empire ; but in cases of extraordinary 
importance, such as the change or introduction of a law, negotiations 
with foreign powers, declarations of war, &c., he must be consulted 
by the siogun. His chief support is derived from the imperial do- 
main—the province of Gokinal; but even in that province he has no 
absolute jurisdiction, and the soldiers required to preserve its tranquil- 
lity are maintained at the expense of the siogun, on whom they are 
dependent. This measure gives the generalissimo entire power over 
the emperor; externally, however, he shows him great respect. 
Personal interviews between these two personages take place very 
rarely; the siogun visits the emperor only once in seven years; but 
they frequently send ambassies to each other, on which occasions the 
former always sends rich presents, ‘which the latter returns by his 
- blessing.” Among the marks of respect which the siogun shows the 
emperor, one is very remarkable: ‘‘ at new-year, he is bound to send 
him an ambassy with presents, among which there must absolutely 
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be a white crane with a black head, which he has taken with his 
own hand in hunting; no business can release him from this obliga- 
tion, or aught else except sickness, and even in that case his son and 
successor ‘must take this obligation on himself.” 

Several of the writers on Japau have compared the emperor of 
that country with the popes of Rome in former times. In some re- 
spects, says Golownin, this comparison will hold good, in others, not. 
"lhe popes were elected; the dairi are hereditary, and on that ac- 
count they have twelve wives, that their race may not become extinct. 
The popes governed in their dominions as independent sovereigns ; 
but the domain of the emperors makes a constituent part of Japan, 
and like all other parts of the empire is subject to the general laws of 
the land. The popes were the head of the only religion that was 
tolerated in all countries subject to papal jurisdiction ; but the power 
of the emperors extends over every sect of religionists, though they 
are in fact, the head of only one, which includes only a part of the 
whole nation.” It is no doubt, in consequence of their resemblance 
to the pontiffs of Rome, that the dairi-of Japan have frequently buat 
erroneously been called ecclesiastical emperors. 

Concerning the several ‘eminent dignities’ which belong to the 
emperors and compose their court, we know but little. ‘They are 
divided into six classes, each having a distinctive and appropriate title. 
By their dress also they are distinguished not only from each other, 
but from all the common people, whom they scorn and despise as 
being of mean extraction. The dress of the ladies of the court, 
pirticularly that of the wives of the dairi, is different froin that of all 
other women. In the times of Kmmpfer, studies and learning were 
the chief amusements of the imperial household, and not only tie 
courtiers, but many of the fair sex acquired great reputation by their 
poetical, historical, and other writings. ‘‘‘They are great lovers of 
music,” adds the learned Hollander, “ particularly the ladies, who 
play with great dexterity upon all sorts of instruments. Young noble- 
men divert themselves with reading, running races, dancing, fighting, 
and such other exercises as are befitting their quality. I did not 
inquire whether they act tragedies and comedies at court; but as the 
Japanese in general are very fond of plays, and will spend a great 
deal of money upon them, I am inclined to believe, these ecclesiasti- 
cal persons, their gravity and holiness notwithstanding, would not be 
willingly wanting so agreeable and entertaining, and withal so inno- 
cent a diversion.” 

Since the time of Joritomo, the sioguns, or generalissimos of the 
army, lave engrossed nearly the whole authority of the state, and are 
in fact the regents of Japan. Of the origin of this branch of govern- 
meut we have already spoken sufficiently in detail. ‘The etiquette 
which prevails between the siogun and emperor, is maintained by 
both purties with exactness ; and the former, though quite free from 
the control, is not beyond the iuspection of the latter; for he always 
keeps somne persons of his own choice at the court of the siogun, to 
watch over his conduct, and to remind him of his duties in case he 
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should neglect them. ‘‘ Among these persons,” says Golownin, “ there 
are some ladies, who superintend the conjugal life of the monarch 
and his consort; but these measures do not hinder him from keepin 
some mistresses, a fact which (with the exception of the sbervenaimed 
Indies,) is known to the whole empire. As to the empress, these 
female superintendents can not be very necessary, as the emperor may 
muke himself perfectly easy respecting the fidelity of his consort, be- 
cause he himself appoints persons as guardians of it.” ‘The administra- 
tion of government by the siogun, during late years, has become very 
Jax; he rarely troubles himself about public affairs, and cares not to 
examiue anything with his own eyes. 

Considerable authority has been intrusted to the Japanese princes, 
who, according to Golownin, are more than two hundred in number. 
These have their respective principalities, which of course must be 
very small; still they govern them almost as independent sovereigns, 
and have even the right of giving new laws to the people who are 
within their jurisdiction, Every prince is required to keep a certain 
number of soldiers, and hold them in constaut readiness to move at 
the command of the generalissimo. Occasionally these princes be- 
come very powerful, and have been known to appear at the court of 
the siogun with not less than sixty thousand attendants |! 

Next to the princes are the nobles, who enjoy important privileges, 
Almost all the offices of state are filled by persons selected from 
among the nobility. In times of war the commanding officers are 
thosen fron the nobility. All the families of the aobles and priuces 
have peculiar privileges and distinctions, which indicate their rank. 
The tiles of both are hereditary, and descend to the eldest son, or 
according to the will of the father to the one whom he deems moet 
worthy; and in case none of his sons are thought fit to inherit such 
a dignity, a successor is selected from the other princely or noble 
families. The castles, or residences of these families, are situated 
upon lofty eminences, and most of them have three inclosures. ‘Iheir 
white walls, bastions, gates and towers present a very fine appearance 
at a distance; and the fortifications, though not strong, are yet suffi- 
cient for a country where cannon are scarcely in use. ‘The proprie- 
tors of the castles are obliged to keep them in good repair; but if 
any part falls down, they are not allowed to rebuild them without ex- 
press permission from the siogua,—a permission seldom given, the 
policy of government, for the last century, not allowing any new ones 
to be erected. 

To aid him in the administration of government, the siogun has 
a council and a senate; the ‘first consists of five members, al] of 
whom must be reigning princes ; the second consists of fifteen, who 
may be either princes or nobles. The council, according to Golow- 
nin, decides all ordinary cases without applying for the approbation 
of the siogun; but in all extraordinary cases, though but of little im- 
portance, nothing can be done without his consent, nor can his will be 
carried into execution without the approval of the senate. ‘The siogun 
changes the membera of his council at pleasure; yet he does not 
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often ventare to do this, lest the princes should oppose his authority ; 
and how formidable they are, appears from the precautions taken to 
keep them in check; they are obliged to reside every other year 
in the capital, which is the constant residence of their wives and 
children! The senate decides all important civil and criminal cases; 
and all others which are of importance must firat be examined and 
decided by this body before they can come before the council. ‘These 
two branches of the government form the legislative authority of the 
empire; they are, however, in many of their measures very much ine 
fluenced by the courtiers of the siogun, who are entirely the creatures 
of his will. 

The public affairs of Japan are arranged into seven parts, and are 
assigned to that number of boards or tribunals. Each of these consists 
of two or three ministers, who are aided in their deliberations by 
counselors, the number of whom is determined according to the im- 
portance of the business which they have to manage. These several 
divisions respect, 1. revenue; 2. pavigution and trade; 3. publics 
works; 4. police; 5. civil and criminal justice; 6. military, and 7. 
religious affairs, Agriculture, manufactures, &c., are under the care 
of the board of revenue: taxes are generally paid in kind, and amount 
to a tithe of theeproductions. ‘The second tribunal takes cognizance 
of navigation and trade, excepting foreign commerce. From the 
interior of the country to the seaports, and from thence to the interior, 
goods are mostly transported by rivers and canals; when this mode of 
communication is interrupted, oxen and pack-horses are used. Jupaa 
has a considerable coasting trade. The board of public works super- 
intends all kinds of public buildings, including temples and fortresses, 
The best men in the empire, for whom both the siogun and the people 
have the most respect, are at the head of the police. Criminal and 
civil causes are decided according to the Jaws existing in each prin» 
cipality: but if the causes have reference to any other part of the 
empire, or are mixed with the affairs of the state, they must then be 
brought before the board of civil and criminal justice. ‘I'he military 
board inspects and regulates the imperial arsenals, and takes care that 
the princes maintain the fixed nuinber of troops in their possessions, 
and keep them in dne order. The chief duty of the religious board 
seems to be to guard the dairt and the religioniste under his control, 
lest they infringe upon the power of the siogun. 

Ic is a curious fact, if true as stated by Golownin, that the Japan- 
ese have no books on jurisprudence. At the same time he affirms 
that ‘their orders and constitutions of society, which are not very ex» 
tensive, are well drawn up and observed with greut punctuality, since 
the slightest disobedience is severely punished, and without any ap- 
peal where there is a breach of the imperial ordinances.’ ‘The 
Japanese compare their laws to an adamantine pillar, which neither 
climate, storm, nor time can destroy, or even shake. ‘lhe govern- 
ment, however, is well aware of the defects of the laws, but is afraid 
to alter them, lest the people should thereby be led to despise their 
ancient statutes and become accustomed to innovations. Severity af 
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punishment is a leading characteristic of the Japanese laws. Torture 
is prescribed to compel criminals to confess the truth when they ob- 
stinately deny it; recourse, however, is seldom had to this barbarous 
measure. The mildest species of torture consists in placing the ac- 
cused on his bare knees, upon a blunt sabre or bar of iron, and then 
loading him with stones, till the increase of their weight renders his 
suffering intense in the extreme. The general administration of the 
Jaws rests with the princes, magistrates, and even with the masters 
of families, in their respective departments ; ‘‘ and many parents have 
been known to condemn their own children to death.” The life of 
untoward children is wholly in the power of the father. A man who 
detects his wife in adultery, may put her and the adulterer to death 
upon the spot; a father has the same right over the seducer of his 
daughter. 

Lawsuits are mostly settled by arbitrators, whom the parties them- 
selves choose; and if they can not succeed in arranging the affair, it 
is curried before the courts of justice, as are also all those cases in 
which the government forms a party. In the courts of law, the judge 
is supposed to decide, not according to the statute, but agreeably to 
common sense! So says Golownin; and hence, as he adds, there is 
certainly a good reason why two arbitrators should be preferred to 
one individual, who may be bribed or swayed by prejudice. Lawsnits 
sometimes arise respecting the inheritance of property; these cases, 
however, are not frequent, because the fathers, who dispose of it at 
their pleasure, usually take care to make every necessary arrangement 
concerning it in due season. Fathers seldom divide their property 
equally among their children; the eldest and worthiest of the sons 
generally obtain the largest share, while the others receive only a very 
small portion. Some writers have asserted that as soon as the eldest 
son of a family comes to years of manhood, the parents retire and 
place him in their stead, merely reserving xs much wealth as is neces- 
sary to support themselves and enable them to bring up and educate 
their other children. Daughters do not receive any dowry; nay when 
handsome, they are a source of no inconsideruble gain, the suitors 
finding it necessary to pay to the parents large sums in order to obtain 
the object of their affections. The Dutch ambassadors of the seven- 
teenth century affirmed, that ‘the man who had a family of handsome 
daughters might consider his fortune as made.’ 

According to the laws of Japan, a man can take only one wife, 
who in the higher classes must be of the same rank as himself. Con- 
tracts of marriage are made when the parties are of a tender age, and 
the inclinations of the young couple are rarely consulted. The law 
allows of concubines, and a rich Japanese very seldom fails to avail 
himself of this law; and his first wife does not always grieve at this, 
but in m:ny instances she lives on very amicable terms with the other 
wives, or rather concubines, of her husband, whom she treats as sisters ! 
The master of the house always takes care that his wife is treated 
with deference by his concubines, over whom she exercises a decid- 
ed superiority, and who are compelled to wait upon her. The cou- 
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cubines do not shave their eye-brows, but the custom of biscking the 
teeth is so common, that every female, who attains the age of eigh- 
teen, conforms to it. When there are no children, the husband can 
obtain a divorce without difficulty, and the situation of the woman is 
then deplorable, since by the law she has no right to claim anything 
from her late husbaud. Generally speaking, the law is very harsh 
towards women; they are not even allowed to appear as witnesses, 
‘To whatever class a female belongs, she invariably depends on her 
own parents, the law requiring them both to protect and to take 
care of her. In other respects a wife is placed nearly in the same 
scale as in European society, though perhaps she partakes more of 
the pain and toil of her husband, than of his pleasures. Such, accord- 
ing to Fisscher, are the laws and usages which regulate conjugal life 
Ip Japan. 

We will now take a nearer view of the manners aud customs of 
the Japanese. Writers on Japan have divided the inhabitants into 
eight classes : princes, nobles, priests, soldiers, merchants, mechanics, 
peasants, aud sluves. Of the first two classes we have alread 
spoken, and of the third, we shall remark at length in the sequel 
All the high military officers are either princes or nobles, or persons 
who have fled public offices in the civil service. Every man in the 
employ of thesiogun or the princes must learn the art of war, that he 
may be prepared for action in case of emergency ; but the Japanese 
consider war merely as a temporary concern. The profession of the 
inferior military officers, and of the privates, is hereditary, and there- 
fore they form a distinct class. No soldier, however old or weak, ob- 
tains his discharge till he can bring a son to supply his place, who 
must have already become familiar with military service. Boys bear 
arms at the age of fifteen years. Ifa soldier has no sons, he mey 
adopt one, educate him, and tet him supply his place: the laws al- 
low both soldiers and other classes to adupt three children; but if 
theze die, no more can be adopted, as it is presumed to be against the 
will of the gods. The military profession is held in high honor; and 
their sense of honor too, is so great, that ‘they frequently fight duels 
with each other in consequence of their being affronted.’ Two or 
three soldiers are stationed in almost every village ; and like the first 
officers in the empire, they are allowed to wear a sabre and a dagger. 
There is a particular class of soldiers who appear to forma kind of 
order, partly lay, partly religious, and partly inilitary, Their duty is 
to fight for their religion, and when not in actual service they live as 
hermits amidst rocks and woods, consecrated to the gods. They are 
called yama-bus, or ‘ soldiers of the mountain,’ and are not unlike the 
Christian orders of chivalry. 

Merchants are numerous and rich, but they can never bear arms 
or rise to high rank; their wealth, however, sometimes secures for 
them respect and influence. Officers of state will publicly treat 
them with great haughtiness and contempt, while in private they 
are familiar, and are often under great obligations to them. The 
merchants, it is said, have a religion of their own, and worsbip three 
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gods: “the first is represented as seated on a globe made of rice, with 
a hammer in his hand; and they believe that whenever he strikes 
with the hammer, everything comes forth of which they have any 
need : the second they worship only at the commencement of the year, 
expecting from him complete success in al] their speculations: the 
third is seated, with a most capacious belly ; and from him they ex- 
pect health, riches, and children.” 

The rights and privileges of mechanics are almost the same as 
those of the merchants, except those which the latter acquire by their 
riches. ‘The architect, sculptor, brazier, and carpenter, &c., all 
stand on the same level. ‘Tanners, however, seem to form an excep- 
tion, being regarded almost as outcasts; it is their duty not only to 
skin dead cattle, most of which die a natural death, but they have 
also to discharge the duties of headsmen; they are not permitted to 
mix with other classes of society, but must live in small spots assiga- 
ed to them in the vicinity of the places of execution. 

Peasants are, according to Golownin, the last class of the inhabi- 
tants of Japan, except slaves, of whom we have already briefly spoken. 
In this class are included all those who go into the service of others 
to gain their livelihood; for in Japan no one, who possesses the 
smallest piece of land, will deign to put his own hands to the work, 
but always hires others to labor in his stead. ‘The early European 
visitors to Japan have given glowing accounts of the peasantry of 
that country, whom they praise in the highest terms. ‘Poverty among 
them was then a subject neither of contempt nor of reproach; and 
it was often difficult to discover it even when it really existed; aud so 
clever were they in managing their domestic affairs, that they were 
always seen neat and in good order, notwithstanding any privations 
they might suffer. ‘hey were impatient of injury, and had the at- 
most horror of theft, perjury, lying, scandal, and of all games of 
chance.’ If this account be near the truth, let no one hereafter ever 
undertake to compare the Japanese with the inhabitants of the Celes- 
tial Empire ! 

Having noticed some of the most strikng peculiarities in the man- 
ners of the several classes of the Japanese, we will here specify a few 
traits of character which seem not to be confined to any one grade 
of society. Almost all writers concur in stating that the Japanese of 
all ranks are distinguished for their politeness. In their intercourse 
with each other, both young and old, they are extremely polite. On 
meeting, they show respect by bending the knee; and when they wish 
to do unusual honor to an individual, they place themselves on the 
knee, and bow down to the ground. But this is never done in the 
streets, where they ‘merely make a motion as if they were going to 
kneel.’ When they salute a person of rank, they bend the knee in such 
a manner as to touch the ground with their fingers. After the first 
compliments, when Japanese meet, they ask with great ceremony 
and many bows, after each other’s health, relations, &c. ‘Our sen- 
tinels,’ saya Gulownin, referring to his captivity, ‘never relieved each 
other without having first saluted each other, and stood for some 
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minutes meking compliments.’ It is related by one of the Dutch 
writers, that the greatest honor which the Japanese can pay their 
guests, when going away, is to show them the utensils in which their 
tea has been cooked ! 

The dwellings of the Japanese are generally only one story high, 
bnilt of wood. The Japanese have no stoves in their houses, and 
but little furniture. ‘The floor is usually covered with clean, hand- 
soine mats, over which they often lay carpets. The walls are cover- 
ed with paper; and in the houses of the rich, they are frequently in- 
Jaid with various kinds of rare wood, curiously carved and gilt. As in 
the Chinese houses, many of their apartments are embellished with 
paintings of divinities, or with other ornamented papers, on which are 
favorite moral sentences of philosophers or poets; in some instances 
they have grotesque figures of birds, trees, or landscapes painted on 
screens ; in most houses they have flower-pots filled with odoriferous 
flowers, or for want of these, with artificial representations of flowers, 
impregnated with odors. These, together with perfuming pots of 
brass or copper, in the shape of lions, cranes, or other rare animals, 
éc., sometimes produce a very pleasing effect. At their feasts, there 
is often a great display of ornaments, and to their ceremonials there 
is po end. Their attendants are numerous, and know well their 
places and duties. Their plates are ornamented with ribbons; and if 
a bird of any description is served up, it is sure to have its body 
varnished and its neck and feet gilded. 

The Japanese are notorious for incontinence and dissoluteness. It 
is painful to read the descriptions which history affords on this sub- 
ject. The bagnios are under the protection of government, and the 
owners of such establishments are not regarded as infamous while 
they live; but when they are dead, ‘a bridle made of straw is put 
into their mouths, and in the same clothes in which they died, they 
are dragged through the streets into the fields, and there cast upon a 
dunghill to be devoured by dogs and birds of prey.’ Intemperance 
is closely allied to the vices of which we here speak; the common 
people are very fond of strong drink; but, says Golownin, ‘this evil 
Is not so common in Japan as in some countries of Europe.’ ‘ To be 
drunk in the daytime,’ he adds, ‘is looked upon as very diegracefal ; 
the lovers of drinking, therefore, do not indulge their propensity until 
the evening, after the termination of all labor and business.’ Some 
writers have maiutained that the Japanese are lovers of music and 
dancing ; others declare positively, and we suspect truly, that they 
have neither voice, nor instruments which can possibly be termed 
musical. 

Before we proceed to describe the religions which now prevail 
among the Japanese, we will notice very briefly the rise, progress, 
and fal] of Romaniam among them. Only about six years after 
the discovery of Japan by the Portuguese, the propagators of the 
Romish faith reached the country of the Rising Sun; great success 
attended their efforts, till near the close of the 16th century ; but from 
that time eo rapid was their decline, that in 1650, there were left no 
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traces of all their labors, except those of disaster and defeat. Previous 
to their entrance into the country, the Japanese seem to have enjoyed 
liberty of conscience in a most perfect degree; hence they met with 
but few obstacles in the propagation of their doctrines. A young Ja 
panese who had fled to Goa, was baptized there in 1549 ; he was their 
first convert; with him, Xavier and other Jesuits embarked the same 
year to enter a new scene of labors. In 1582, three of the princes 
who had embraced the new faith, sent some of their nearest relations, 
with letters and presents, to pay homage to pope Gregory XIII, 
and to assure his Holiness of their filial submission to his authority. 
In 1614, the number of converts is reported to have been 1,800,000 ; 
yet only a few years from that date had elapsed, when neither the 

ropagators nor converts of Romanism were to be found in Japan. 

fforts, however, have not been wanting, in subsequent times, to 
regain lost favor and possessions: we will advert to one instance. 

Early in the 18th century, the abbot de Sidoti left Rome, the place 
of his birth, to go to Manila, from whence he hoped to reach Japan. 
During two years in which he lived in the Philippines, ‘he got a 
ship built from the alms he had collected, which enabled him to put 
his design in execution.” He sailed from Manila in August, 1709, 
and in a few weeks made the coast of Japan. After a short delay, 
the abbot said to the captain, ‘‘ The happy moment, for which [ 
have long panted, is at last come. We are now on the shores of 
Japan, and it is time that 1] prepare to land in the wished for country. 
You have been so generous as to conduct me through a sea unknown 
to yourself; a sea signalized by shipwrecks. Be so good therefore, 
as to complete and crown your work. Leave me in the midst of a 
people, whom, though they abhor the Christian name, I yet hope to 
win over to Christ. I do not rely on my own strength, but on the all 
powerful grace of our Savior, and the protection of so many martyrs, 
who, in the preceding century, shed their blood in defense of his 
name.” The captain willingly complied with Sidoti’s wishes, and 
soon had everything in readiness to put him on shore. In the 
meantime the abbot wrote several letters; counted his beads; exhort- 
ed the ship’s company; asked pardon for the ill example he might 
have set them; and lastly, he kissed the feet of the officers, soldiers, 
and slaves on board. At midnight he went into the long-boat with 
the captain and seven other Spaniards who desired to accompany 
him to the shore. He continued in prayer during the whole passage, 
and the instant he stepped from the boat, he fell prostrate to kiss the 
earth, and thanked Heaven for its goodness in enabling him to 
surmount the many difficulties which had opposed his entrance 
into Japan ! 

There are three systems of religion prevalent in Japan. The Sintoo 
religion is the primitive faith of the empire. It is founded on the 
worship of spirits or divinities, who are supposed to preside over all 
things visible and invisible, and who are called kami, or sin : and hence 


the derivation of the name, Sintoo,—sin eh signifying spirit, and 34 
too a way or doctrine; i.e, the doctrine or ‘ worship of spirits.’ In the 
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list of the divinities whom they worship, the Japanese include all those 
from whom the present line of emperors is supposed to have derived 
its origin. It is erroneous, thereture, to say that the devotees of the 
Sintoo system reognize and adore the Supreme Being. There are 
gradations of rank among their divinities, aud they are continually 
adding to the number of those whom they honor as gods. 

For a further account of the Sintoo form of worship we must refer 
our readers to a paper written by Dr. Burger, and published in the 
second volume of the Repository, page 320. 

The second religion, and that which is now most prevalent in Ja- 
pan, is Budhism. ‘This religion, which previous to the commence- 
ment of our era, spread from India to Central Asia, soon reached 
China, and subsequently Corea. From this last country it was car- 
ried to Japan, a.p. 552. At that date, say the Japanese annals, the 
king of Fiaksae, in the west of Corea, sent an ambassy to the dairi 
Kinmei, with an image of Budha and various other articles, among 
which were the classical books of the Budhists. One of the minis- 
ters of the dairi endeavored to persuade him to worship the new god, 
but another dissuaded him, saying, that ‘‘ Our kingdom is of divine 
origin, and the dairi has already many gods to worship; if we pay 
adoration to those of foreign states, our own will be displeased.” 
Although the dairi was alarmed at this speech, so far as it regarded 
himself, yet Budhism immediately took root in Japan, and after hav- 
ing encountered some persecutions, it soon triumphed. About a. p. 
600, two zealots of great influence, and one of them the cousin of the 
empress Sewko, devoted themselves to the propagation of the doctrine 
of Budhism; they built temples, and invited learned priests from 
Corea. ‘his exotic creed not only maintained its footing in the 
palaces of the great, but made considerable progress among the com- 
mon people, who were captivated by the pomp of its ceremonies which 
were far more imposing than those of the Sintoo system. Priests now 
flocked into Japun both from Corea and China; and as the latter 
country was regarded as the second birthplace of Budhism in eastern 
Asia, a vast number of Japanese, who had dedicated themselves to a 
religious life, proceeded thither in order to acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of the doctrines of Budhism. Even the dairi, who hitherto 
had been regarded as the head of the Sintoo religion, often deserted it 
to follow the precepts of Budhism; and many of the princes also, 
whoee repiited descent was from the gods of the country, shaved their 
heads and became priests in the convents of the new faith. In 805 
of our era, the dairi Kwanmu caused images of the Budhistic divini- 
ties to be placed in the imperial palaces, and the sacred books procur- 
ed from India to be read and explained in the temples. At length, 
the religion of Budha became the state religion; this circumstance 
caused the ancient Sintoo worship, though differing essentially from 
Budhism, to be almost completely identified with it, at least among 
the valgar. This amalgamation of the two systems is now carried so 
far, that the Sintoo divinities are often worshiped in the temples of 
Budha, and vice versa. 
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Budhists in Japan are divided into numerous classes, or ‘ obser- 
vances,’ as M. Klaproth calls them : one is called the ‘Observance of 
the Three Wheels; another, the Observance of the Reflection on Law; 
and a third, the Observance of the Book of Perfect Veracity, &c. The 
followers of some of these Observances employ the Sanscrit innguage 
in their prayers, and continue to write their religious books in the 
Devanagari characters which they term Bon-se (Fan-tsze) or Indian 
characters. 

Japan is everywhere crowded with Budhistic temples, which are 
called zi. One of the chief temples ts the Foko, in the south-east 
quarter of Miyako. Its inclosure contains several edifices, the most 
considerable of which is ‘the saloon of the Great Budha, which holds 
a colossal statue of that deity, surnamed roosiana, a term corrupted 
from the Sanscrit roshana, or ‘the resplendent.’ The image was 
first set up in the year 1576 by the warrior Taiko. The saloon 
in which it is placed was destroyed in 1596, by an earthquake. A 
eon of Taiko rebuilt in 1602. But the colossus, which was of gilt 
brass, having been materially injured by another earthquake in 1662, 
the statue was melted down, and the metal used tu coining copper 
money, and a substitute of wood, covered with gilt paper, was com- 
pleted in 1667. This is still in existence; it represents Budha seat- 
ed in the Indian mode, upon a flower of the lotus; the body of the 
image is about seventy feet high, and the entire statue, with the lotus, 
about ninety feet. The head of the colossus protrudes through the 
roof of the salocn. ‘This seems to be the image which so astonished 
the Spaniard, Don Rodrigo. At a little distance from the statue is a 
chapel called the ‘tomb of ears;’ on entering this vast portico, which 
is eighty feet high, on each side appears a huge figure, twenty-two 
feet in height, representing two celestial kings, who are the usual por- 
ters at the temples of Budha. Another edifice placed before the 
apartment of the Great Budha, contains the largest bell known in the 
world. It is seventeen feet high, and weighs 1,700,000 Japanesd 
pounds, equal to 2,040,000 pounds Dutch. In the south-east side of 
the great inclosure, there is an apartment called ‘the thirty-three ar- 
cades.’ It was built about the year 1115, and furnished with a splendid 
image having eleven faces. The dairi Gozira, who embraced the 
religion of Budha, placed a vast number of images in the same apart- 
ment, which is 490 feet long. On each side of the principal altar 
are ten ranges of stools, one nearly a foot higher than the other. 
On each range are fifty statues, each about five feet high, of superior 
execution, according to the taste of the country, and covered with 
gilt paper. From the number of small idols upon the head, shoulders, 
arms, and hands of the greater ones, amounting to forty or fifty on 
some of them, it would appear that the number of 33,333 idols, 
which the Japanese assert to be found in this temple, is not much 
exaggerated ! 

The third creed prevailing in Japan 18 the philosophical] doctrine 
of Confucius. ‘The first official intercourse which took place between 
Japan and China, was effected by means of an ambussy dispatched 
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a. np. 57, by the dairi Sinin to the emperor of China; but we are not 
told whether the Chinese philosophy was introduced at that time or 
not. It is probable, however, that this did not happen till about 
284, in the reign of the dairi Oosin, who sent an ambassy to Fiak- 
sae in Corea, in quest of educated men, who might diffuse Chinese 
literatura and civilization throughout Japan. This ambassy returned 
with the celebrated Wonin, a descendant of the imperial family of 
the Han; he brought with him the book Lun Yu of Confucius, 
which he presented to the dairi, and taught one of his sons to read 
and write. It appears, therefore, that the Chinese colonists, who had 
at an early period settled in Japan, did not make known here general- 
ly the art of writing, which perhaps they kept to themselves for their 
private advantage. Whatever be the fact, the merit of Wonin 
appeared so great to the Japanese, that they numbered him among 
the gods of their country. 

The Jesuits have asserted that every Japanese yields strict obedi- 
ence to whatever is required by that religion which he may have em- 
braced: he always acts decisively, and can never be accused of mak- 
ing religion subservient to his worldly interests; and even those who 
do not believe in the gods of the country, never fail to comply out- 
wardly with the forms of worship that are prescribed. Golownia 
gives a very different, and more accurate view of this subject: ‘ We 
knew several Japanese (says he) who ridiculed their religious cus- 
toms, and boasted that they never visited the temples; and many of 
them publicly eut meat in defiance of their religious laws. In gene- 
ral, the Japanese are extremely bigoted and superstitious; they be- 
lieve in sorcery, and love to converse about miraculous stories. They 
ascribe to the fox all the properties which the common people in 
Europe attribute to the devil.” The following anecdote, narrated 
by our Russian historian, exhibits the religious character of the Ja- 
panese in its true light: ‘On the high roads, every mountain, every 
hill, every cliff, is consecrated to some divinity; at all these places, 
therefore, travelers have to repeat prayers, and frequently several 
times over. But as the fullfilment of this duty would detain them too 
Jong, they have invented the following means to prevent this iucon- 
venience. Upon the spots consecrated to the divinities, they set up 
posts to mark the distances; in these posts a long vertical cut is 
made, on which a flat round iron plate turns like a sheave in a block. 
Upon this plate, which is dedicated to the divinity of the place, the 
prayer is engraved. To turn the plate round, is equivalent to re- 
peating the prayer, and the prayer is supposed to be repeated as 
many times as it turns round. In this manner the traveler is able, 
without stopping, and merely by turning the plate with his fingers, to 
send up even more prayers to the divinity than he is obliged to do.” 

Japan, like China, has plenty of priests and nuns. Of these, there 
is a peculiar order of mendicants of both sexes. All of these shave 
their heads. The females, it is said, are under the protection of the 
nuns at Miyako, and those in some of the other prinoipal cities, to 
whom they pay annual tribute out of the profits of their ‘trade.’ Both 
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sexes are described as being the finest looking people in Japan. The 
females, in particular, are the daughters of poor persdns; and they 
embrace this mode of life with the greatest readiness, because in it 
they are never suffered to want for anything. They generally go in 
parties of two or three, traveling a few miles every day. As soon as 
they perceive a person of respectable appearance, they approach him 
with rustic songs; and if he bestows anything on them they manifest 
their gratitude by following him for hours! Not a few set out from 
the bagnios upon this infamous profession. They are generally good- 
looking persons, modestly habited, and are every way neatly dressed, 
‘with the exception of their necks, which they display with great 
effrontery.’——We might fill many pages with these accounts; but we 
have said enough, and we leave it with our readers to draw their own 
conclusions concerning the moral churacter of a people, whose land 
is filled with beings like the mendicants of Japan. 

‘I'he literature of the Japanese is the next subject upon which we 
proposed to remark. From the time of Oosin, near the close of the 
third century of our era, to the present day, the Chinese language has 
been in use among the Japanese. It is chiefly employed in works of 
learning, but this does not preclude its general use throughout the 
empire. Since, however, the construction of the Japanese language 
differs sensibly from that of the Chinese, and since the Chinese cha- 
racters have a variety of significations, it soon became apparent that 
some means were wanting to obviate this inconvenience. Accordingly, 
in the early part of the Sth century, the syllabic systems, denominat- 
ed katakana and hirakana, were invented and found completely 
adapted to the idiom of the country. The use of this species of 
writing is now almost universal in Japan; it is rare to find a person 
unable to read it.—From the moment the Japanese acquired a written 
language, their literature advanced from age to age, with rapid pace. 
Unfortunately, in Europe it is scarcely known; but from the few Ja- 
panese books that have fallen into the hands of foreigners, it is evi- 
dent that this people have works of all kinds, chiefly historical com- 
positions, as well as a very extensive polite literature. Paper came 
into use in Japan as early as the beginning of the seventh century ; 
and printing in the Chinese manner was introduced a.p. 1206, about 
250 years before the art was invented in Europe. 

The preceding remarks concerning the Japanese language have 
been drawn from the papers of M. Klaproth; what follows on this 
subject is taken from the Vocabulary of Mr. Medharst of Batavia. 
The Japanese alphabet contains forty-eight letters, and is written in 
two different ways, somewhat analogous to the printed and written 
forms used in our own language. The first, which is called the ka- 
takana, is the clearest and most definite, and is chiefly used in dic- 
tionaries and works of science; the other called the Atrakana, is 
more like a running hand, and is the character generally in use in all 
kinds of light reading, and in the transaction of the common business 
of life; it is also called the female character, from its being usually 
employed by the fair sex.. In a subsequent number of our work, we 
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hope to lay before our readers both forms of the alphabet, together 
with specimens of the Japanese writing; we can here give only the 
katakana forms of the forty-eight syllables, and their pronunciation 
A slight addition to some of the syllables alters their pronunciation, 
and this change from the sound of the leading form is wirtten in 
Roman, while the former are in Italic letters. 


SOUNDS OF THE JAPANESE SYLLABARY. 


1 f é 17 v_ rele 33 22 ko go 
22 ro 18 YF se zo 34“ e ye 

3 svrS7S ha fa ba pa l9 yy tsoo dsaco 35 FF te de 

4 re ni : a x ne. a , a 

5 Ait\ Ao fo bo po 21 na sa za 
gee i se be hema 3 ra la ss kX ie gi 
7 FF to do 23 tb = moo 39 2. yu 

8 #4 tsi dsi 24 4 # woo oo 40 2 me 

9 ri li 25 #% i wi 4st mi 

10 8 noo 26 J xno 42323) si zi 
ll oy roo loo §=—_- &b7 % 0 43 x. yee 
27 #00 0 28 DY kfoo gfoo §=— 44 EEE £ hi bi pi 
13 Y wa 29 -Y ya 45 = mo 

14 77) oka ga 30 2? ma 46 ww sa se ze 
16 2 yo 31 ke 47 2X = 00 200 


16 RX tada 32 LA ot pone YN. 


Of these letters some are nearly alike in sound; some are used al- 
ternately for each other ; and several when occurring at the end of a 
word or syllable may be contracted, as fst and ¢soo into ts’, &&c. The 
final n is never used but at the end of a word or syllable, and is the 
only instance of a letter needing the aid of another in order to com- 
plete its sound. With this exception, and that of the contractions 
which join two syllables together, the Japanese letters are all distinct 
syllables, and are to be pronounced just as they stand in the syliabary. 
The J and r are frequently confounded; as are also 4 and f; the 
two last should be pronounced with a whizzing noise, something be- 
tween the two. ‘In expressing the sounds of the vowels, the Conti- 
nental pronunciation has been followed, both because it ie more de- 
finite than the English, and because it has been in use for the last 
two centuries by the Japanese themselves, when ha have occasion 
to express the sound of their alphabet in European letters; besides, 
all books lately written on that Janguage by Europeans have used the 
Continental pronunciation.” Thus the @ must be invariably pro- 
nounced broad, as in arm; the e always bears the sound of ey in 
grey; thei as in machine; the o asin go; the # as in cube; end 
the oo as in too. 

In speaking of the intercourse which has been maintained between 
the Japanese and other nations, we shall confine our remarks chiefly 
to that which they have carried on with the Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, and English. When the Portuguese first reached Japan, in 
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1542, they found the inhabitants of the country enjoying a very great 
degree of freedom, being allowed to engage in domestic and foreiga 
commerce at pleasure. ‘The Portuguese were welcomed to the new 
country ; and all, both princes and people, used the most pressing 
invitations to induce these strangers to enter their own harbors; and 
being ignorant of the intrinsic value of the new commodities, they 

aid whatever price was demanded. Hence, in a short time, the 

ortuguese amassed great fortunes: for their European and Indian 
coinmodities, they very soon became possessed of immense treasures, 
and ‘the golden marrow of the country.’ ‘They married the daugh- 
ters of the richest inhabitants of the land, and disposed of their goods 
to whom they pleased. ‘‘ Upwards of 300 tons of gold,” so says 
Kaempfer, ‘‘ were exported every year; for at that time they had full 
liberty to import and export what goods and in what quantities they 
pleased. At the time of their rising greatness, they imported their 
goods in large ships, but upon the decline of their trade, they went 
thither in galliots. They first put into the harbors of Bungo and Fi- 
rando; afterwards they went to Nagasaki. The gain upon the goods 
imported, was at least cent. per cent., and they got not a little upon 
what they exported. Had the Portuguese enjoyed the trade to Japan 
but twenty years longer, upon the same footing they did for some 
time while it was most prosperous, such riches would have been trans- 
ported out of this Ophir to Macao, and there would have been such a 
plenteous flow of gold and silver in that town, as there was in Jeru- 
salem in the time of Solomon. In the last years of their going to 
Japan, when their trade was in the greatest decline, 2,350,000 taels, 
besides 287 Portuguese with their relations and families, were carried 
on board four ships from Nagasaki to Macao.” ‘This was iu the year 
1636. Pride and covetousness, the results of their great prosperity, 
proved the ruin of the Portuguese in Japan. The detection of a plot, 
which, in connection with some native Christians, they formed against 
the emperor’s life and throne, brought on them a death-blow; and in 
1637, drew forth the following edict :-— 


“‘ No Japanese ship or boat whatever, nor any native of Japan, shall 
presume to go out of the country : those who act contrary to this shall 
die; and the ship, with the crew and goods aboard, shal! be sequester- 
ed till further orders. All Jupanese who return from abroad shall be 

ut to death. Whoever disccvers a priest, shall have a reward of 400 
to 500 shuets (£500) of silver, and for every Christian in proportion. 
All persons who propagate the doctrine of Christians, or bear this 
scandalous name, shall be imprisoned. ‘The whole race of the Portu- 
guese, with their mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to them, shall 
be banished to Macao. Whoever presumes to bring a letter from 
abroad, or to return after ine has been banished. shall die, with all his 
family; also, whoever presumes to intercede for them shall be put to 
death. No nobleman, nor any soldier, shall be suffered to purchase 
anything of a foreigner,” &&c. After this, the Portuguese made some 
unsuccessful attempts to renew the trade, but in 1641 they finally 
abandoned the country. 
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One single feat of the Spaniards, which was played off in the har- 
bor of Nangasaki, will give a good idea of their conduct in Japan ; it 
took place after the trade was interdicted. A large Spanish ship of 
three decks anchored in the harbor, and orders were forthwith issued 
for her destruction, together with all on board. The prince who was 
appointed to put these orders into execution, immediately surrounded 
the ship with a fleet of well armed boats. ‘The Japanese soon boarded 
the ship in great numbers; but the Spaniards, who had retired beneath 
the first deck, set fire to some barrels of powder immediately beneath it 
and blew up the deck, destroying both it and the Japanese upon it. 
This was repeated three times, and until the three decks were destroy- 
ed. ‘“‘ By these repeated blows,” says Kempfer, from whom we quote, 
‘the harbor was covered with Japanese, dead, wounded, and bruised, 
before they could so much as come at the Spaniards, who defended 
themselves with the greatest bravery for some hours, not surrendering 
till they were all killed to aman. This attack, wherein upwards of 
3000 Japanese lost their lives, lasted full six hours. Incredible trea- 
sures were found afterwards in the place where the ship sunk, and it 
is said, that about 3000 chests of silver were taken up.” ‘l'his ac- 
count may or it may not be true; we find no mention of the tragical 
story except in Kempfer, who saw no reason for ‘ doubting the 
truth thereof.’ The Japanese had been provoked to perpetrate this 
cruel deed by a no Jess horrible act of the Spaniards,—the sinking of a 
Japanese junk with all her crew on board. ‘This occurred near the 
Philippines, and about a year before the Spanish ship entered the 
harbor of Nangasaki. 

In 1601, the Dutch were allowed the privilege of a free trade to Ja- 
pan. ‘They came at once into competition with the Portuguese; and 
they spared no pains or expense in trying to please the government, 
hoping thereby to gain an ascendency over their rivals. There was 
nothing in the range of possibilities, which the early Dutch adventu- 
rers were not willing to undertake for the advancement of their gain. 
Kempfer illustrates this fact by the following narrative :—‘About 
40,000 Christians, reauced to the most desperate condition by the 
many unparalleled cruelties and torments, which many thousands of 
their brethren had already suffered, und which they themselves had 
till then very narrowly escaped, retired to Simabara, a fortified place ; 
resolved to defend their lives to the utmost of their power. The Dutch 
upon this, as friends and allies of the Japanese, were required to assist 
in the siege of Siunabara, and the impending total destruction of the 
besieged Christians. M. Kockebecker, who was then director of the 
Dutch trade and nation at Firando, having received orders to this 
effect, repaired thither without delay, on board a Dutch ship, and 
within a fortnight battered the town with 426 balls. This conduct was 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Japanese.’ And the historian adds, 
on the same subject: so great was the covetousness of the Dutch, 
and so great the power of the Japanese gold, that rather than quit 
their prospect of trade, they willingly underwent an almost perpetual 
imprisoninent, (for such in fact is their situation in Desima,) and chase 
to suffer many hardships in a foreign country, to be remiss in perform- 
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ing Divine service on Sundays and solemn festivals, to leave off pray- 
ing and singing of psalms in public, entirely to avoid the sign of the 
cross, the calling upon Christ in the presence of the natives, and last- 
ly, patiently and submissively to bear the abusive and injurious be- 
havior of those proud infidels (the Japanese), than which nothing can 
be offered more shocking to a generous and noble mind.’ 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis Auri sacra fames! 


Desima, the present residence of the Dutch, stands in front of Nan- 
gasaki, and is considered ae one of the streets of that city. Its lati- 
tude is about 32° 50’ north. The island, for so it is frequently called, 
wag raised from the bottom of the sea, and its foundations are built 
with freestone. Its shapa resembles a fan without a handle, being of 
an oblong figure, the two longest sides of which are the segments of 
a circle. The island is about 230 paces Jong and 80 broad; and is 
‘inclosed with pretty high deal boards, covered with small roofs, on 
the top of which is planted a double row of pikes, the whole being 
very weak.’ The houses, and the whole island, were built by the 
inhabitants of Nangasaki, to whom the Dutch pay a heavy rent. All 
the houses are built of wood, and ‘are withal very sérry and poor 
looking.’ On the island, and on the bridge which connects it with 
the town, there are guard-houses and police stations; in a word, the 
whole establishment is, what some of the Dutch writers have declar- 
ed it to be, a complete prison. 

The English reached Japan in 1600. William Adams was the 
first adventurer; he was admitted to an audience with the highest 
authorities of the empire, and was requested to invite his countrymen 
to open a commerce with Japan. In consequence of this, captain 
Saris repaired thither in 1613, and succeeded in forming a treaty, of 
which we quote the two first articles, specifying some of the privileges 
granted to the English :—I. ‘‘Imprimis, We give free license to the 
subjects of the king of Great Britain, viz, Sir Thomas Smith, go- 
vernor, and Company of the East Indian merchants and adventurers, 
for ever safely to come into any of the ports of our empire of Japan, 
with their shippes and merchandizes, without any hindrance to them 
or their goods. And to abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their 
owne manner, with all nations; to tarry here as long as they think 
good, and to depart at their pleasures: 2. Item, We grant unto them 
freedom of custom, for all such merchandizes as either now they 
have brought, or hereafter shall bring into our kingdome, or shall 
from hence transport to any foreign part; and doe authorize those 
shippes that hereafter shall arrive, and come from England to proceed 
to present sale of their commodities, withc yt further coming or sending 
up to court, &c.”’ When Saris left the court of Japan he was 
furnished with a letter and presents for the king of Great Britain. A 
factory was forthwith established at Firando, and trade commenced 
on a liberal footing. Juuks were purchased and employed in trade 
with Siam, Lewchew, &c. But intestine wars, and rivalries among 
the foreigners, had already arrived at a high pitch, all of which were 
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very unfavorable to British interests. The consequence of which 
was that the English very soon left the country. All their subsequent 
efforts to renew their trade have proved ineffectual. 

The Russians have repeatedly tried to open a commerce with the 
Japanese, but without success. The Chinese are treated with great 
indignity in Japan, and their trade is subject to severe restrictions. 
A considerable part of the Chinese cargoes consist of English 
woolens. ‘The merchants from Corea and Lewchew are treated even 
worse, if possible, than the Chinese. Thus, while there is reason to 
believe that foreign commerce would be highly beneficial to the 
Japanese, and most acceptable to that people, we see all nations, with 
exceptions scarcely worthy of notice, excluded from their country. 
The population of Japan, it is believed, cannot be less than twenty- 
five millions. Were the country thrown open to the enterprise of 
the present day, it would be to the world like the creation of a few 
kingdom ; and the achievement of an object, so devoutly to be wished, 
might by united effort be easily effected. The right of a nation to 
close and bar every avenue to its dominions, is a subject which 
deserves the careful consideration of every statesman and philanthropist 
in this enlightened and enterprising age; and the man, or body of 
men, who shall cause freedom and liberty, and their accompaniments, 
to triumph throughout eastern Asia, will be numbered in future times 
among the benefactors of the human race. 


Art. II. The Huns: their origin and early history: their emi- 
grations; subjection of the Alani, §c.: life and death of Attila. 


IsoLaTeD China, though boasting of extending its transforming in- 
flnence to all the nations of the globe, has scarcely ever exercised a 
decided influence upon any. In Eastern Europe we see rising a 
stupendous fabric of government; it came into notice long after the 
Mongol dynasty had filled the throne of China, and when the Celes- 
tial monarchy had already numbered its thousands of years. The 
former towers to the skies, swaying an iron sceptre; the latter is a 
huge contemptible mass, cemented by the force of antiquated customs, 
and upheld by the forbearance of its neighbors. The hot struggle 
for conquest which has been carried on in Enrope is still lively in 
our memory; the Chinese frontiers were threatened with the storm ; 
the Russian colossus was almost laid prostrate before the western 
conqueror, whilst the Celestial empire perceived all these revolutions 
with equal indifference. Unconscious of danger from the changes 
and rapid conquests of the modern Alexander, the Middle Kingdom 
was slumbering in security, an easy prey to any bold adventurer. 

It is not in man to pul! down and to set up kingdoms : and that isa 
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narrow-minded historian, who in these great events sees only a human 
hand. We look upward to the Most High, trace in them the myste- 
rious ways of his Providence, and from what we can know, learn to 
adore wherever our limited understandings cannot fathom. The events 
we are going to describe have a thrilling interest; we follow them 
from their spring on the frontiers of China to the Atlantic, from the 
exstern shore of Asia throughout the largest continent of the globe. 
The path leads us through a chaos of anarchy, rapine and brutal con- 
quest, marked everywhere by the destruction and abject wretchedness 
of our race. Yet in this tempest God reigns, and he commands the 
light to shine forth from the darkness. 

When Europe had gained dominion over western Asia, the myriads 
of Persia being defeated on those wastes which separate these two 
portions of the earth; when Alexander had overthrown the Perstan 
empire, and his generals had divided the spoil, China still suffered 
the evils which a feudal system under a weak monarch ever entails 
on acountry. The feeble descendants of the once powerful Chow 
dynasty fell into insignificance towards the close of the third century 
before our era; the mighty founder of the Tsin dynasty rose to impor- 
tance and power at the same time in which the Romans made their 
first strides towards the dominion of the western civilized world. Had 
Alexander crossed the deserts, tamed the nomadic tribes, and penetrat- 
ed into China, how different from the present must the state of this 
empire have now been. But an almighty Hand arrested the insatiable 
victor; the fame of Alexander never reached the ears of his compeer 
in ambition. Che Hwangte and China remained distinct from ail the 
civilized world. When Rome began to sway the world, the Scythian 
tribes on her eastern frontiers opposed a formidable barrier to her 
further incroachments. ‘These hardy warriors living on an unproduc- 
tive soil, habitually indolent and accustomed to a roving life among 
the immense steppes of Asia, were ever ready to fight and die for 
plunder. Having nothing to lose, and offering nothing to a victor, 
they had the prospect of gaining by their depredatory life, and there- 
fore were ever ready to invade the neighboring civilized nations, to 
subsist upon their spoils. 

We might as well attempt to write on water as to fix on any certain 
origin for all the nomadic tribes, which from time immemorial have 
traversed middle Asia. Single families rose to the importance of 
tribes, amalgamated with others, shifted their abode, were again lost 
in the incessant wars they waged against each other, or subdued 
other tribes whose existence was sasliwen in the general name of 
the victors, Had they at an early period understood the art of writing 
we might have been enabled to compile a history from their own 
annals; but the memory of past events was lost with the generation 
among which they transpired. Whatever was transmitted by tradi- 
tion was so disfigured by fiction, that it serves but to perplex the his- 
torian. We do not much regret the want of authentic documents, 
for the history of savages cannot be generally interesting; their life 
is monotonous, their actions the same throughout all generations. 
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But as soon as they came in contact with civilized nations, their his- 
tory assumed importance; and when they finally pushed on their 
conquests and snatched the helm of victory from civilization itself, 
the world is interested in them. We are now about to recount those 
migrations of the Scythian nomads, to which the iinpulee was given 
by the Chinese. The shock which made Europe tremble, and caused 
the mightiest state of the world to crumble into ruins, was imparted 
from China. Unconsciously to themselves, the Chinese became the 
authors of a new order of things in Europe, while they rode out the 
storm safely in their frail and leaky bark. 

The Romans had always viewed the Germanic tribes on their 
frontiers with a sort of horror; not because they trembled at their 
savage fierceness, but because they considered them indomitable. 
Their legions had been repeatedly defeated and annihilated by them, 
their best generals had been routed, and the fierce barbarians with 
formidable armies, approached the invincible empire. The Roman 
soldiery having degenerated, and the supreme government being in 
the hands of worthless princes, the barbarians became more audacious, 
threatening the existence of the empire, which owed its preservation 
only to the discord reigning among the different Germanic tribes. 
But the fertile plains of the Roman dominions presented to those 
hardy warriors irresistible allurements to possess themselves of coun- 
tries so ill defended and tyrannically governed. ‘Ihe division of that 
vast empire completed its downfall, preparing the way for the inrush- 
ing of the torrents of barbarians; tribe followed tribe, ravaging the 
fairest and best cultivated portions of the earth. 

We now return to China. It is the opinion of some writers, that 
the Chinese were originally a Scythian tribe, which, preferring the 
agricultural to a pastoral life, settled on the fruitful plains along the 
Yellow river, and the Yangtsze keing. Their countrymen who 
continued roving amid the deserts of Asia, maintaining their savage 
unyielding character, did not leave them unmolested in possession of 
this fertile territory. Their incursions began in the earliest times of 
Chinese history, yet China bending like a willow to the storm was 
not uprooted. The emperors paid them tribute under the flimsy 
guise of a subsidy; and assigned them whole provinces for their ha- 
bitation. Whenever at any time they had sowed disunion amongst 
these warlike tribes, or had adopted and naturalized them, it was 
easy to hold dominion over them. The same course of policy, dic- 
tated by cowardice and weakness, has been observed to thie time ; 
and thus China still exists as an empire, whilst the name of Rome is 
blotted out from the map of the world. 

‘he name of the Huns is written with letters of blood in the page 
of Enropean history. They claim to be descended from a son of 
Kaousin, a Chinese emperor, who is said to have reigned before the 
deluge, about B. c. 2432 This is really tracing their origin very high, 
but as every nation is proud of its antiquity, we may make some al- 
lowance for the vanity of the Huns. Their abodes were on the north 
of the province of Chihle In Chinese history they are known under 
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name of Heung noo, 7. ¢. boisterous slaves. All we know of them at that 
time is from the Chinese, who are never minute in their accounts of 
foreigners. So much however is certain, that they invaded with great 
success the northern provinces, proving formidable neighbors to the 
weak Chinese. ‘Towards the end of the Chow dynasty, the Tartars 
constituted two great and distinct nations, subdivided into many 
tribes. The eastern Tartars inhabited the territories of Mantchouria 
and Leaoutung, whilst their western countrymen were scattered over 
the extensive plains of Mongolia and Turkestan. When the dynasty 
of Han ascended the throne of China, the founder, Kaou-te, was 
jealous of the power which Mathe a chief of the Huns had assumed. 
‘his chief having conquered the eastern Tartars, surprised the Chi- 
nese army, cut off its supplies and compelled a surrender, 8. c. 200. 
However, through the intercession of Mathe’s wife, the Chinese for 
this time escaped entire destruction. Woo-te, the Martial emperor, 
of the Han dynasty, burning to revenge the insults heaped on the 
empire by these unbridled barbarians, and determining to stop these 
perpetual ravages, dispatched an army thither, drove the Huns from 
the frontiers, and to chastise their insolence pursued them into their 
own country, B. c. 139. His general penetrated into the heart of 
the Desert, proved victorious in several engagements, established the 
Chinese authority, and formed a regular military station to act as a 
check on their violence. The chief performed on his knees the duty 
of homage to the emperor, and received from him the ensigns of king. 
From this period they began, some to amalgamate with the Chinese, 
and others to seek other abodes on the distant shores of the Caspian. 
On account of this schism, they were distinguished as northern and 
southern Huns; the former crossed the Great Wall, received the 
lands allotted them there by the emperors, but for more than a cen- 
tury waged destructive war against thir weak masters. The north- 
ern provinces of the empire were deluged with blood ; the barbarians 
took possession of the most fertile spots and proclaimed their own 
chiefs, emperors. They were a powerful tribe, fighting was their pro- 
fession, and to glut themselves with the blood of their enemies, their 
highest bliss. Yet their conquests met a severe check from another 
Tartar tribe, the Sienpi. When their antagonists proved victorious, 
the nation separated into many hordes and families, and sought other 
countries where they might be exempt from the dread of their pow- 
erful enemies. ‘I‘his increased the number of the colonists already 
settled at the Caspian, and with their growing | numbers they ex- 
changed the pastoral for the agricultural life. They now received 
the name of White Huns, in distinction from their more swarthy 
northern countrymen. 

It was vain to try their fortune in the east; there‘ the Sienpi were 
their implacable enemies and fully their match in valor, and the Chi- 
nese had enlisted their own subjected clansmen to defend the frontiers 
against them. Thus led to turn their destructive course towards the 
west, thither they directed their resistless hordes. Strengthened by 
the accession of various tribes of their northern clansmen, whom hun- 
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ger and despair had driven from the ice-fields of Siberia, they crossed 
the Volga, and found the plains covered with the tents of the Alani. 
"These were a pastoral people, and the mixture of Sarmatic and Ger- 
man blood had served to improve the appearance of the Alani; they 
were less deformed in their persons, less brutish in their manners 
than the Huns, but of no less martjal and independent a spirit. To 
die on the field of battle was in their estimation the highest attain- 
ment of glory. <A naked cimiter fixed in the ground, was the object 
of their religious worship; the scalps of their enemies were the trap- 
pings of their horses. On the banks of the Tanais, the bands of 
Huns and Alani encountered each other ; the carnage was great, for 
each fought for life, but the Huns prevailed, and the remaining Alani 
fled, or submitted, and united with the conqueror’s band. 

From China they had been forced at first, and could not ultimately 
retrace their steps through the numerous hostile tribes that inter- 
vened ; thus they kept on their rapid advance, challenging the Goths 
to combat. Wherever they went, destruction and carnage marked their 
path; thousands fell victims to their cruelty; terror went before 
them, and warriors hitherto undaunted began to tremble at the naine 
of Eluns. Their gestures were uncouth; their features in themselves 
deformed, and the opinion of their hideousness was much increased 
by the savage fury with which they massacred old and young. Such 
were the Asiatic conquerors of Europe. Superstition indeed assigned 
to them a Satanic origin, regarding them as monsters sprung from 
the unnatural embrace of Scythian witches by infernal spirits, and 
sent to distress and extirpate mankind. 

At that time Hermanric swayed tl:e Ostrogothic empire, comprising 
a territory nearly equal to the present Russian; he was worsted in 
battle, but did not live to see his subjects slaves to barbarians. Withimer 
endeavored in vain to oppose the torrent; the Goths who had seldom 
before been worsted, fled from the field of battle with the greatest 
consternation ; the greater part of their countrymen joined the stan- 
dards of the victors, and in conjunction with the Alani, swelled the 
torrent which was to overwhelm Europe. The Visigoths very soon 
collected an army behind the Neister, in order to arrest the progress 
of the victorious barbarians ; but surprised and attacked, they were 
seized with dismay, and fled acroes the Danube, their last defense. 
By this event the savage enemy had full scope to carry on his des- 
tructive plans. From this moment we may date the gradual decline 
of the Roman empire ; the enemy that sapped its foundations were 
now received in her borders as supplicants indeed, but only so fur 
the occasion; lands were assigned to them by the emperor beyond 
the Danube, whilst the Asiatic conquerors menaced the unprotected 
provinces. Had this invasion occurred.during the preceding century, 
or had military skill been opposed to undisciplined valor, would the 
Huns have proved victorious? ‘They carried with them all they poe- 
sessed in the world, their wives, children, and cattle followed in their 
train; and a single defeat might have destroyed them. Urged by 
such motives, they were desperate in the field of battle. Such inva- 
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ders are truly formidable, and even a well disciplined army mast 
have suffered great loss in meeting them. 

The Roman legions at that time, a. p. 376, were by no means con- 
temptible ; old German warriors served in the ranks, men trained to 
arms in the wars of Britain, Gaul, and Germany. They were led to 
the field by able generals, but proved an ineffectual barrier against the 
Scythians. Balanuir, their chief, at last arrived with his hordes in Hun- 
garia; this fertile country, exhibiting extensive meadows for grazing, 
fixed their wanderings. Valens was then upon the throne of the 
Eastern empire; the revolt of his new Gothic subjects, to whom he 
had assigned Jands south of the Danube, kept him in constant alarm, 
and prevented his successfully contesting with the new comers for 
the possession of Pannonia. It is however astonishing that these war- 
like tribes could keep themselves so long time quiet. Theodosius 
adopted the Chinese policy of paying them tribute. Had Rome now 
been in all its glory, and had a Marius or Cesar commanded the le- 
gions, we doubt whether they would not have thought it more politic 
to silence the barbarians by presents than force them to despair. 

During the reign of the Hunnic Roas and Rugilas, the power of their 
clans was greatly extended, several Germanic tribes paid them homage, 
and their aid was invoked to settle disputes in Italy. With an army 
of 60,000 they advanced to the confines of this country; but the 
contending parties were too wise to let them pass the Alps,—a step 
which would have been the inevitable destruction of both parties. 
Meanwhile the Byzantine emperors instigated some of the tributary 
Germanic tribes to revolt against their savage masters; the Huns 
wreaked their vengeance on the feeble Greeks, and dictated the most 
degrading terms of peace. ‘The Constantinopolitan ambassadors ar- 
rived in their camp near the city of Margus in Upper Masia; a treaty 
was concluded on horseback, by which the Romans were obliged to 
deliver up all fugitives who had fled from their cruel masters to take 
refuge in the empire: this event was in a. p. 433. 

That scourge of the human race, the bloody Attila, was now in 
existence, and began his work of devastation. Boasting of his de- 
scent from the ancient race of princes, who carried terror into the ex- 
tensive dominions of China, he found himself upon a new theatre of 
glory, where he might at his pleasure indiscriminately butcher man- 

ind. Small, deep-seated, fiery eyes, a flat noee, swarthy complexion, 
and a short square body, marked his genuine resemblance to the 
modern Calmucks, the feeble remnants of the once powerful Huns. 
‘Though brave and undaunted, Attila did not trust solely in the power 
of the sword to subject the nations to his sway : he conquered by an 
impetuous valor which nothing could resist, but he maintained his 
conquests by a prudent administration. An ancient sword, acci- 
dentally discovered in the earth and presented to him, served his pur- 
pose of clainiing a Divine right to the empire of the world. He de- 
clared himself the possessor of the sword of the god of War; and this 
old rusty iron was worshiped by the nation as its martial idol, the 
sure pledge of victory. 
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This stamped upon al] his undertakings a sacred character, and 
Attila went forth as the emissary from heaven to subject the nations. 
No historian has given a connected account of those days of destruc 
tion, the moet extensive and terrible which ever occurred in Europe. 
If we judge from the extent of territory subjected to Attila, the car- 
nage before he gained possession must have been indescribable. Ger- 
many, which had withstood the well directed attacks of the Romans, 
was by the Huns reduced into a province; even the cold and dreary 
regions of Scandinavia did not escape this scourge; and all the 
countries between the Rhine and Caspian acknowledged his sway. 
Sole arbiter of all the barbarians in Europe, Attila returned to chas- 
tise some nomadic tribes in Asia, extended his dominion to the an- 
cient abodes of his ancestors, and began to negotiate an equal alli- 
ance with China. In his train were vassal princes, who waited as 
servants upon him, and trembled at his nod, ready to execute his 
stern commands. There remained but southern Europe to detain 
him, after gaining which, the conqueror might ascend the throne of 
China and give laws to the world. 

Some hordes of Huns had passed the Danube, invaded the country 
and returned Jaden with booty, which served to inflame their country- 
men with the desire of ravaging the cultivated plains of the Byzan- 
tine empire. The desired opportunity of pillaging these ancient 
towns was soon furnished by a quarrel in one of the frontier towns 
on the Danube. Regarding himself as called upon to revenge their 
wrongs, which indeed were only imaginary, Attila ordered his nu- 
merous hosts to invade the Eastern empire. Like a flight of locusts, 
they covered the whole extent of country between the Euxine and 
Adriatic; the flames of burning villages announced their approach; 
fortresses and castles were swept away by this resistless torrent ; and 
a tract of 500 miles in breadth was at once invaded, occupied, and 
desolated by the myriads of Attila. The Roman legions sent against. 
the Persians and Vandals were recalled to arrest the progress of the 
destroyer; they met him and were defeated in three successive en- 
gagements, ‘The authority of Attila now extended from the Helles- 
pont to Thermopyle ; Thrace and Macedonia were at his mercy : 
seventy cities were quite razed to the ground. The Eastern empire 
in the bands of ‘Theodosius, had not yet reached that degree of help- 
lessness to which it afterwards sunk ; yet on the fatal result of these 
battles he was compelled to conclude a dishonorable treaty, that 
stumped infamy on his reign. All the Huns who had been taken pri- 
souers were to be released without ransom, while the Roman prisoners 
were to purchase their freedum at the price of twelve pieces of gold; a 
large tract of land was ceded to the victors; and an immense sum of 
money paid to satisfy their avarice. ‘The possessions of the Huns 
now stretched to Novice in Thrace, thus incorporating the southern 
banks of the Danube in their large dominions. 

The sight of so many weeping captives, led away as slaves in the 
train of the victors, was truly heart-rending; persons of every rank 
and both sexes, educited in ease and luxury, were sold like brutes in the 
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market, and transported by their masters to the distant parts of 
Scythia. At the same time this had the effect of softening the barba- 
rians, and acquainting them gradually with the arts of civilized life. 
Five ambassies from Attila appeared in Constantinople, to insult the 
dignity of the empire. The fierce Goths, who had previously settled 
in the countries now invaded by Attila, and who had become accus- 
tomed to a sedentary life, beheld of a sudden all the fruits of their 
industry swept away by these merciless invaders. ‘T’o satisfy the 
incessant demands, and appease the angry spirit of the barbarian 
chief, Theodosius sent his ambassador Maximin to the court of 
Attila. His way led him through plains strewed with bones; the 
fields, which a little while since had yielded sustenance to millions of 
people, and had been covered with flourishing villages and cities— 
now converted into pasture lands, or desolate like the steppes of 
Scythia. Attila himself resided in a wooden palace, surrounded with 
the wooden houses of his nobles, and the mud or straw hovels of his 
people. Maximin was admitted to the presence of the chief, admired 
his unaffected gravity, and exhibition of sound sense and artful po- 
licy. The spoils of the East here were united with the rude furniture 
of a Scythian camp; Attila alone adhered to the simplicity of his 
ancestors, and the royal table was served with wooden cups and 
platters ; flesh was his only food, himself never tasting the luxury of 
bread. His time passed in receiving the homage of foreign ambassa- 
dors, and in devising new plans for the extension of his dominions. 
But the Romans stained this ambassy with designs of treachery ; 
under the benevolent pretext of ridding the world of a monster, they 
sanctioned a conspiracy against the life of the conqueror. Attila 
discovered the plot, but disdaining to punish the conspirators, allow- 
ed the emperor to redeem their lives, and sent two ambassadors who 
delivered the following message before the throne in Constantinople : 
‘Theodosius is the son of an illustrious and respectable parent ; 
Attila is likewise descended trom a noble race, and he has supported 
by his actions the dignity which he inherited from his father Mund- 
zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal honors, and by con- 
senting to pay tribute, has deyraded himself to the condition of a 
slave. It is therefore just that he should reverence the man whom 
fortune and merit have placed above him; instead of attempting, 
like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire against his master.” 
To such a degrading condition was the great Theodosius brought. 
But the policy of the Constantinopolitan court changed upon the 
accession of Marcian in a. p. 450. le firmly refused to acknow- 
ledge himself the vassal of barbartans, but offered them either honor- 
able alliance or war. Unused to such language, Attila threatened to 
punish the insolent emperor, but wavered in his choice, whether to 
strike first the Eastern or Western empire. The world waited for his 
decision; he sent ambassadors to both emperors with this message : 
‘Attila, my lord and thy lord, commands thee to provide a palace for 
his immediate reception.” His hesitation soon ended in a resolution 
to invade Gaul. In this lic was guided by two principal reasons; an 
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invitation from the Franks in Gaul to settle their domestic broils ; 
and indignation at the refusal of the hand of Honoria, the sister of 
the reigning emperor of the West. Attila summoned his vassals from 
the remote parts of his extensive dominions, and began his pompous 
march towards Gaul. He Jed an innumerable host across the Rhine, 
entered the Belgic provinces, and penetrated into the heart of Gaul. 
Every excess of cruelty marked his progress; lamentation, _misery, 
and death attended his steps; and the vestiges of his invasion long 
remained. 

Gaul was then in the hands of the Visigoths and Franks; num- 
bers also of the Alani and Huns had been settled on the frontiers 
by the pulicy of the Roman general and minister, Atius. The Ro- 
man government still nominally asserted a right to this province, but 
its influence over the rude barbarians was very feeble. The inhabi- 
tants of Gaul were unprepared for this sudden attack, and Attila 
advanced rapidly without meeting any effectual resistance. He 
finally sat down before Orleans, and so vigorously battered the walls 
of this fortress, that it was upon the point of yielding to his assaults. 
The pious bishop Anianus looked to the Almighty for aid ; he exhort- 
ed the people who were unable to bear arms, to join in imploring of 
God deliverance from their savage enerhy. With this firm reliance 
on Divine help, he sent out a watchman to observe whether the long 
expected armies of the Romans and Visigoths were approaching. 
Twice the messenger returned with the sad tidings that no relief was 
visible, but at the third time he discerned something like the appear- 
ance of a small cloud at the extremity of the horizon. ‘‘ It is the aid 
of God!” exclaimed the bishop, and the multitude repeated his words. 
Soon the Roman and Gothic banners were descried, and the combin- 
ed armies, under the command of A&tius aud Theodoric, advanced 
to the relief of the city. Attila immediately raised the siege, and 
retired to the plain of Chalons to collect his troops and give battle. 

Never before had that bloody warrior encountered so formidable a 
host : for, conscious that if they should be defeated, no safety would 
remaio for them in flight, and that the last hope of liberty in Europe 
would expire with them, they fought with the courage of despair. Atius 
himself was a consummate general, wel! acquainted with the character 
of the Huns, having been a hostage in their camp, and gained their 
admiration by his virtues. The Visigoths, a warlike race, fought for 
existence ; for if their ranks were broken, they would hope in vain 
for an honorable peace, that should secure them in their own posses- 
sions, Attila also was fully aware of the fearful encounter which must 
ensue ; he therefore animated his troops in an oration to redouble 
their efforts and maintain their former glory. ‘The battle began—a 
battle almost without a parallel in history. ‘The centre of the com- 
bined army was broken through, the Gothic king was slain, and Attila 
already exulted in the victory as his own, when Torismond, the valiant 
son of the fallen king, rushed down from a hill which he had occu- 
pied, attacked the Huns with resistless fury, threw their army into 
consternation, and compelled Attila to retreat with dreadful loss, 
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According to Isidore, 300,000 slain were strewed upon the field of 
battle. The Huns retired behind their wagons, resolved to burn 
themselves with their rich booty, if this intrenchment should be forc- 
ed. The victors did not deem it expedient to force the lion’s den, 
but withdrew their troops, and Attila retreated in sullen silence into 
Germany, followed by the hostile Franks, in the year 451. 

The ensuing spring he again demanded the hand of Honoria, and 
to enforce his claim, invaded Italy with a powerful army. Aquileia 
first felt the vengeance of the indignant chief’; after a siege of three 
months he reduced the city, and leveled it entirely with the ground. 
Tt was his boast that the grass never grew on the spot where his 
horse once trod. Many cities during his march underwent the same 
fate, and Italy was doomed to shure in the same calamity which had 
reduced the northern provinces of the Byzantine eimpire to a desert. 
In Milan, Attila was offended with a church picture representing 
the Cesars seated on their throne, and the princes of Scythia pros- 
trate at their feet. He immediately had the picture reversed; the 
emperors were represented as emptying their bags of tributary gold 
before the throne of the Scythian monarch. The unwarlike and 
trembling Italians fled in consternation before the victorious troops of 
the invaders ; they took refuge on the islands of the Adriatic, and there 
Jaid the foundations of the future Venice. Roioe was threatened by 
the insolent victor, but Leo, the pope, met Attila on his march, and 
for the time deprecated his wrath. Though the Romans were not 
sparing of promises and bribes, Attila would have executed his threat 
of Jaying Italy waste, if the hand of death had not arrested him in 
hig career, in 463. 

Thus disappeared from the earth a monster, whom the Almighty 
having sent to scourge the nations, again recalled from his bloody 
work. His body was exposed in the open air under a silken pavilion : 
his guards wheeled around it, chanting a funeral song, cutting off 
their hair and gashing their faces. ‘They laid him ina triple coffin 
of gold, silver, and iron, buried him during the sileuce of night, and 
massacred the slaves who dug the grave, lest the spot should be dis- 
covered. His death was the signal for a general revolt or disunion 
of all the tribes which had bowed under his rod. In vain did Den- 
gisich, his son, endeavor to support the tottering fabric raised by his 
father ; he was slain in a battle with the Greeks, and his head ex- 
posed to the delighted populace in the hippodrome at Constantinople. 
His brother Irnac deemed it prudent to retreat to the Caspian, the 
ancient abodes of his forefathers, where he was soon overwhelmed by 
new swarms from Scythia. Some of the hordes amalgamated with 
other barbarian tribes, or entered the ranks of the Byzantine army, 
and fought under Belisarius in Africa and Sicily. 

The same love of rapine led forth the ]gouns from the icy deserts 
of Siberia, who in their turn overwhelmed the Huns and extinguish- 
ed their short-lived empire. But the once dreaded name is still 
preserved in the appellation of the former Pannonia, which though 
repeatedly subjugated by hostile tribes, still retains the naine of Hun- 
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gary. The descendants of the Huns are known under the modern 
name of Calmucks, a feeble though numerous race, humbled under 
the lash of the Russians, and in Soungaria under the bamboo of the 
Chinese. ‘They can never again rise to importance, or endanger the 
peace of Europe. Russia rears an effectual barrier against all in- 
croachments from these barbarians; and they may now expect to reap 
the fruits of the invasions of their forefathers, in becoming themselves 
the subjects of civilized nations. China has once sent us swarms 
of fierce barbarians, endangering the existence of our ancestors. 
Europeans will not forget this, but let them meditate the noble re- 
venge of imparting for barbarism, civilization; for heathenism, the 
blessings of the glorious gospel. 


Art. III. Penang : description of the island; its population, §&c.; 
aristian missions, their establishment, progress, and present state. 
[The following communication was solicited and written for a second edition 
of Dr. Milne’s Retrospect: but circumstances beyond our control having 
delayed that work, we take the liberty of publishing the account in the Reposito- 
ry, being confident that our doing so will be agreeable to the wieher of our 
friends at Penang. The paper is signed by the Rev. Thomas Beighton, senior 
piember of the mission, and is dated July 6th, 1334 .] 


Pero Penang, or the Island of Betel-nut, is situated off the west 
coast of the Malay peninsula. Its north-east point is in latitude 5° 
25 N., longitude 100° 1 E. It is computed to contain nearly 160 
square miles. The harbor is capscious and affords good anchorage. 
Throughout the centre of the island there is a range of lofty hills. In 
1785, it was granted to Francis Light, captain of a country ship, by 
the king of Queda, as a marriage portion with his daughter. Cap- 
tain Light transferred it to the honorable East India Company, and 
was by them appointed first governor of the island. From the ap- 
pearance of the interior, and the number of tombs that were discoy- 
ered there soon after the colony was formed, the tradition of its having 
been formerly inhabited, seems entitled to credit; when taken passes- 
sion of, however, there were only a few miserable fishermen on the 
sea-coast. The inhabitants, as to races, exhibit an uncommon diver- 
sity. ‘There are to be seen British, Dutch, Portuguese, Armenians, 
Malays, Arabs, Parsees, Chinese, Chuliahs, Burmans, Siamese, Ja- 
vanese, d&ic., &c. 

In 1305, the colony having risen in importance, the Company de- 
termined to constitute it a regular government, subordinate only to 
the governor-general of India; but on account of the enormous ex- 
pense incurred by the establishment, some modifications have since 
taken place. In 1830, it ceased being a regular government, and has 
become a residency, under the Bengal government. The same has 
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tuken place with Singapore and Malacca. There is a resident (a 
governor nominally,) over the three settlements, and a deputy resi- 
dent, or resident counselor, at each place. There is a court of ju- 
dicature and a recorder for the whole, consequently the judge must go 
on circuit at stated times to each settlement. The population of Pe- 
nang, according to the last census ending 1833, amounted to 40,322 
souls; and on the opposite shore or Wellesley province, to 44,953. 
The late Dr. Ward, in his work respecting Penang, gives a descrip- 
tion of the range of hills already noticed, which is in substance as 
follows :— 

The western hill is the highest, and rises 2574 feet above the level 
ofthe sea. The next is Bel Retiro, or the Government Hill, on 
which are erected two large bungalows, connected together by a cover- 
ed plank passage. ‘The hill is eight miles from Georgetown, and the 
temperature 10° lower than in the valley. On the same range, and at 
short distances are four distinct bungalows, viz., Mount Hygeia, or 
Convalescent hill; Woodland Brae or the Doctor’s house ; Strawberry 
hill formerly the property of the late honorable John Macalister, and 
now the property of C. Galastawn, esq.; near to wpich is Belle Vue, 
commonly called Halliburton’s bungalow. The next range consists 
of the Pentlands ; viz. Lansdowne, 1800 feet high ; Sans Town, 1580, 
a bungalow on each hill, the propérty of the hon’ble R. Ibbetson. 
Belmont is 1650 feet high with a substantial brick house, erected by 
the late David Brown esq.; temperature 8° lower than in the valley, 
and especially excels all the others in equability of temperature from 
the wiud being totally unobstructed in every ‘direction. Mount El- 
vira rises 2370 feet above the level of the sea, and has a large sab- 
stantial house, erected by the late Rev. R. T'. Hutchings, chaplain. 
These hills afford fine retreats for invalids in a convalescent state, 
and the climates are very salubrious. Mount Olivia is 620 feet high, 
and has a brick house erected on it. Highlands of Scotland, 1428 
feet high, with two excellent bungalows erected. These hills are all 
in a state of high cultivation with spice trees which flourish well, and 
produce much fruit. Mount Erskine is 350 feet high, and had formerly 
a signal staff upon it, being on the edge of the sea. Captain Low’s 
hill is 870 feet high, in a state of good cultivation ; also a hill, the 
property of George Stuart, esq., and another belonging to Hugh 
Scott, esq. There is of course a considerable outlay in the first in- 
stance in cultivating the Penang hills, and which no one can attempt 
without a capital, but when the trees are productive, the outlay with 
profit is realized. 

In giving a brief statement of this migsion, it may be necessary to 
observe that the directors of the London Missionary Society had for 
several years been desirous to send missionaries to this island, but 
were unable (except in a preliminary point of view,) to accomplish 
their wishes till the year 1819, when two missionaries were perma- 
nently appointed to the station, viz, Mr. Thomas Beighton for the 
Malay department, and Mr. John Ince for Chinese. The former 
with Mrs. B. and child arrived in April, and were joined by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Ince and child, in the June following. Mr. Medhurst had, by 
a previous visit at the instance of the late Dr. Milne, commenced two 
schools in Chinese, and had otherwise made arrangements for the 
Nociety’s immediate octupation of the station. The late honorable 
Colonel Bannerman was at that time at the head of the Penang go- 
vernment, and previous to his leaving England, had promised the 
treasurer of the Socicty, W. A. Hankey, esq., that he would afford to 
any missionaries the Directors might appoint to Penang, every en- 
couragement and ussistance in his power; which promise he repeat- 
ed, and also fulfilled after his arrival at the seat of his government. 
The missionaries, however, were only favored with his patronage 
for a few months, as the king of terrors Jaid him low in the silent 
grave. ‘The mission commenced under very auspicious circum- 
stances so far as the government was concerned. A monthly allowance 
of 830 was granted in aid of native schools, which was afterwards 
sanctioned by the honorable Court of Directors, and is continued to 
the present time. 

The first thing that was attempted in direct missionary work was 
the establishment of schools in the Chinese and Malay languages. 
One of the brethren, as already noticed, attended to the former, and 
the other to the latter language. While superintending the schools, 
and studying the native tongue of the people, they distributed among 
them many copies of the Scriptures and religious tracts. The Malay 
missionary could never discover that a single copy of the New Tes- 
tament had ever before been seen or read by any Malays on the 
island ; and frequently when offering the bread of life, it was rejected 
with the utmost contempt. The people were sunk in gross dark- 
ness, error and superstition. It is true there were some copies of 
the Malay ‘Testament on the island, but they had not been distributed, 
and were handed over to the missionaries for that purpose. Consider. 
ing the degraded and prejudiced state of the Malay population, it 
might naturally be expected that great obstacles would be thrown in 
the way of establishing mission schools among them, and so it was. 
Their own system of education is very defective, and as the scholars 
are only taught to pronounce or repeat like parrots, sententes in Ara- 
bic, chiefly from the Koran, they often leave the school as ignorant 
of their own language, so far as the reading and writing of it are con- 
cerned, as when they entered it. The first attempt, therefore, to es- 
tablish a native school on different principles from their own, met 
with considerable opposition, and very erroneous reports were put in 
circulation. It was rumored that the object was to entrap the chil- 
dren and take them ultimately to some other part of the world, and 
probably make slaves of them. T'o counteract this report, a written 
document was circulated in Malay, denying such an intention altoge- 
ther, aud stating that ifthe parents would apply to the white nan, 
viz., the missionary, he would explain the affuir. 

After a litle time and patience, the report in some measure died 
away, and the schools already commenced seemed to go on in peace, 
when another difficulty arose. It was found quite impracticable in 
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the first instance to exclude their favorite religious standard book, 
the Koran, though the schoolmaster himself would only teach them 
the sounds of the words, and not the meaning ; and yet to confine the 
scholars to Arabic, or allow ¢hac and their own absurd legends to 
engross their chief attention would evidently be useless, and the grand 
object in view would be frustrated; an atteinpt was therefore made 
to introduce books different from what they had been accustomed to 
read, particularly the New Testament. ‘This was violently opposed, 
and the master said, he should lose all his scholars if that were insisted 
on, for the people would not believe the contents of our gospel. At 
first it caused the missionary considerable perplexity. He proposed 
that the contents of the book should be examined before condemna- 
tion, and if they found anything improper in it, then to reject it. A 
few of our Savior’s parables were transcribed on boards, and intro- 
duced into the schvol; nothing objectionable was discovered, and the 
children were taught to read them, though some rumored that the mis- 
sionary wished to change their religion. Another schoo] was commenc- 
ed in a sinal] building offered by a native rent free. It always appear- 
ed to the missionary that there was something singular in that cir- 
cumstance, as the building itself was a small bandersak, or kind of 
mosque, in which some of the Mohammedans assembled daily to 
offer up their devotions. ‘The school was not continued there long, 
as it was quite evident the owner repented of what he had done in 
offering it, 80 a house was hired close by, in which the school was 
carried on. Whether the poor man, contrary to his own expectations 
or desire, was the means of abating prejudice among his countrymen, 
it may he difficult to say, but some appeared glad to have schools 
in their own compound, where their children could be taught, and ob- 
jections to the New Testament gradually died away, and at last ceas- 
ed altogether. And for several years past not the slightest objection 
has been made to the New Testament as a school-buok, nor to any 
other which the missionary may wish to introduce. No Arabic is 
allowed to be read during school hours, and the schools are conduct- 
ed on the British system as far as is practicable. The preceding is 
a brief outline of the manner in which the first Malay mission schools 
were set on foot in Penang. 

{t appeared very desirable and highly important that an attempt 
should be made to establish a regular Divine service among the 
Malays. To get the Malays to come to the mission-house for in- 
struction (with the exception of two or three who came occasionally) 
seemed impossible. A short service was commenced in one of the 
schools by simply reading a few verses from the New Testament and 
explaining them, and offering up a short prayer. This continued 
for some time and-as the schools increased, it appeared desirable to 
assemble the masters and scholars in a convenient place at least once 
a week, that they mizht all unite in the service; a room was ac- 
cordingly set apart for the purpose in the mission-house, and the pro- 
position of the missionary was acceded to. The room being found 
too small, a plank building with a tiled roof was erected in the mis- 
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sion compound exclusively for Chinese and Malay worship, where, in 
addition to expounding the Scriptures, prayer, and catechizing, sing- 
ing the praises of God was introduced. ‘The missionaries at stated 
times met the Chinese and Malays to instruct them in that important 
part of Divine worship. 

‘4, service in English was held every Sabbath evening in the mission- 
house for the benefit of the mission fainilies, aud a friend or two re- 
gularly joined with us. ‘The service became known, and at length 
the hall of the mission-house was too small for the congregation, and 
the plank building used for native worship was occupied for English 
also. Several friends then expressed a desire that a good substantial 
chapel should be erected by voluntary contributions ; accordingly in 
the year 1823, proposals were issued for the erection of a missivo 
chapel in Georgetown, in which worship should be conducted in 
Chinese, Malay, and English. The object met witb great encouraye- 
ment from the government (the honorable W. E. Phillips was thea 
at the head of it), and nearly the whole European population 
subscribed, among whom were about twenty Muhammedans. The 
chapel was opened for public worship, June 20th, 1824, in the lan- 
guages previously proposed, viz. Chinese, Malay, and English. The 
following account relating to this occasion appeared in the Prince 
of Wales Island Gazette, of June 23d, 1824 :— ‘‘ The new mission 
chapel in Farquhar street was opened on Sunday evening last toa 
large and respectable congreyation. ‘The appearance of this neat 
and chaste edifice, afforded the highest gratification to those persons 
who had contributed towards its erection, and the internal arrange- 
ments for comfort and convenience are such as excited equal admi- 
ration and satisfaction. Several of the niches in the chupel contain 
appropriate passages of Scripture in the Englich, Chinese, and Ma- 
Jayan languages; and the whole plan, building, aud arrangements are 
altogether creditable to the Rev. gentlemen, under whose immediate 
superintendence it has been successfully completed. The service 
appointed for the evening was grand and solemn, particularly in tie 
singing of the hymns, in which it appeared the whole congregation 
jeiued with a.most pleasing effect. ‘The sermon preached was tiken 
from the last verse of the 6Mth chapter of Isaiah: ‘A little one shall 
become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation: 1, the Lord will 
hasten it in lis time.’ ”’ 

The expenses of building the chapel, not including considerable 
private aid from friends which did not appear in the priuted statement, 
was upwards of £5000, aud but for the aid referred to, would have 
been a great deal more. A gentleman drew out the plau gratis, and the 
greatest economy was observed in purchasing materials; the articles 
obtained from government were granted at prime cost, as also the 
teuk timbers procured from a merchant on the island. Severs} gen- 
tlemen also in addition to their donations, contributed towards the fur- 
niture of the place, and the pulpit was plunned, aud the erection of it 
puperintended by a friend free of expense. Several friends also taking 
into consideration that public worship cau not im apy place be cariicd 
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on without expense, generously opened a distinct subscription too for 
the purpose of defraying the incidental expenses, viz. lighting the cha- 
pel, repairs, coolie-work, &c.; and all such charges have hitherto been 
defrayed by voluntary contributions. 

At the close_of the year 1828, it was proposed by several friends 
with a view to afford every facility in conducting that delightful 
part of Divine worship, viz. singing the praises of God, that a small 
organ should be procured for the use of the chapel, and the expense 
be defrayed by a distinct subscription, which was accordingly done. 
‘That organ however proving defective, and being too small, it was 
sold in the year 1832, and the congregation again came forward asd 
subscribed very liberally for the purchase of another, and the sum 
realized for the old organ was added to the donations. The present 
organ is an excellent instrument and gives full satisfaction ; plays 40 
tunes and 10 voluntaries ; is substantially built, and of the best mate- 
rials; the timber throughout being oak and mahogany; it cost 2,300 
sicca rupees. The English service in the mission chapel from the 
commencement to the present time has been well attended, though 
many changes have taken place in removals by death and other 
means. We have strong hopes that iu this department, our efforts 
have not been vain in the Lord: that some are now before the 
throne of God, who will have cause to rejoice throughout eternity, 
that they ever heard the gospel within its walls; and others are ask- 
ing “‘ the way to Zion with their faces thitherwards ;” and with sin- 
cere gratitude to the God of all grace, we can add that a few have 
adopted the resolution of the Israelites of old, ‘‘ Saying, come and let 
us join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall not 
be forgotten.” 

On the erection of the chapel, the plank building before referred to 
was taken down, as it occupied a part of the ground. A mission-house 
with a plat of ground attached, and on which the mission chapel 
stands, had been previously purchased by the L. M. Society. There 
is also a plat of ground belonging to the Society, of four orlongs or 
about five acres, some distance from Georgetown, but of which no 
specific use has yet beenmade. It may, however, some time or other 
be of service. 

We may now notice the missionaries who have hitherto been con- 
nected with this inission. In the year 1820, Mr. Medhuret labored 
at Jamestown among the Chinese, and also assisted the brethren in 
Georgetown, and in December of that year removed with his family 
to Batavia. Mrs. Ince, to the great grief of her partner and friends, 
was removed by death in the year 1822, following her dear children 
who had previously entered into glory. In 1824, the health of Mr. 
Ince declined very rapidly, and after one or two severe attacks of 
illness, the conpplaint settled on his Jungs ; an abscess was formed, and 
after a lingering and painful illness of some months’ duration, he 
‘was released from his sufferings, April 24th, 1825. Thus the mis- 
sion sustained a heavy loss, and a dear orphan lost he: only surviving 
parent. 
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The Chinese department was now almost neglected. Mr. Kidd 
from the Malacca station visited Penang for a season, but nothing 
effectual was done to revive the Chinese branch of the mission, till 
the year 1827. In August, 1827, Mr. and Mrs. Dyer arrived at Pe- 
nang, bound for Singapore ; but finding the mission at Penang verv 
weak, owing to the indisposition of the only missionary then at the 
place, and understanding that the station at Singapore had been 
strengthened by other laborers, they determined to remain at Penang, 
until reference should be made to the Directors; who afterwards signi- 
fied their approval, and confirmed their determination. On their 
arrival they found one Chinese boys’ school in existence which was 
continued for a time. Their first attempt at education was to 
establish a boy and a girls’ school, both on the British system. 
The attempt was very encouraging; and the plan succeeded well, so 
Jong as the missionary or his wife was present to superintend the 
school arrangements, and might have continued long in operation 
upon these terms; but although the missionary was willing to take 
the entire management until the native teachers became familiar with 
the plan, it was not to be expected that he could do this permanently. 
‘lhese schools continued about a year and a half only; for the plan 
became inefficient when the superintendence devolved more immedi- 
ately upon the teachers, and their prejudices were too strong in 
favor of their own mode of teaching for them to make any consid- 
erable effort out of the beaten track. Owing to vavious circum- 
stances, the girls’ school was eventually given up; and it was many 
months before another could be established. 

About this period an individual proposed to build a school-room in 
the mission compound, and it was thought advisable to endeavor 
to get children entirely under the influence of the missionary, and 
away from their parents; for this purpose, distant villages were cen- 
vassed from house to house for female children, and many parents 
promised very fair: but on the day appointed to open the school, it 
was found totally impracticable to assemble the children, from the 
unwillingness of the children to leave their parents, and the disinclina- 
tion of the parents to part with their children; thus the reéstablish- 
ment of girls’ schools was still delayed. ‘The building in the mission 
compound was then appropriated to a boy’s school, and the children 
came as boarders, going home once a week for a few hours only. 
Many difficulties attended this school ; particularly it was found almost 
impossible to keep due order on the Lord’s day, between the hours of 
Sabbath exercises: for as week-day amusements were disallowed, 
the Sunday was always a most irksome day to the children, who 
felt themselves compelled to observe what their own religion did not 
prescribe. 

The next plan was to endeavor to turn the native mode of educa- 
tion into a Christian channel, which plan was both less expensive, 
and succeeded better. No books were allowed but Christian books; 
each child was required to read or repeat a weekly portion; and the 
progress of every child was noted. ‘This plan has béen found upon 
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the whole, the most efficient for general education; and morcvoer it 
it the least expensive ; it requires indeed the missionary’s oversight, 
and frequent visits to the schools, but the actual work of teaching is 
more in thé hands of the teachers. 

Some months after the dissolution of the abovementioned girl’s 
school, one or two others were established ; but in the beginning of the 
year 1833, the girl’s school commenced a new era ; for whereas before 
tha missionary had to urge the people to undertake schools, now the 
missionary was beset with applications for them. Jt was then that 
the girls’ schools took a most interesting turn ; the teachers were quite 
willing to fall in with the wishes of the missionary, and a peculiar 
attention was manifested to his instructions, when assembled for an 
address and prayer. On this fouting the schools continue, and as 
many schools are established as there are means to provide teachers 
for them; and it may now be said, that if the means were greater, 
the number of schools might be increased. 

The distribution of tracts has been a most material auxiliary in the 
Chinese branch of the mission; tracts are always received with readi- 
ness, sometimes with eagerness. And as almost every house con- 
tains at least one reader, viz. the clerk or accountant, the plan of 
periodical distribution from house to honse, of one particular tract 
at one distribution, has been adopted : besides promiscuous distribu- 
tions at plays, feasts, &c. The advantage of this plan is, that the 
attention of a whole village is drawn to one subject at the same tine ; 
and moreover, in a place where the population is limited, the same 
person does not receive the same tract aguin, until the first is pro- 
bably lost or destroyed. 

As yet it has been found impracticable to have stated Chinese ser- 
vices except at the schools. A few years ago, an individual purchas- 
ed a small house in the centre of the bazaar in Georgetown, and pre- 
rented it to the Society; this house was purchased with the special 
intention of assembling the Chinese for oral instruction, and many 
little congregations have assembled, and listened with much attention 
to the missionary’s statement of gospel truth; and it is hoped that 
this little building, intended for a native chapel, will eventually be 
frequented by stated worshipers. The missionary has been wont to 
visit this house, almost daily; and the numerous conversations held 
from time to time with persons who have come for that purpose, there 
is every reason to helieve, have been attended with permanent good. 

The subject of Chinese metallic types has occupied the attention of 
the missionary for many years; and there is every reason to hope 
that the object will now be accomplished. One most important 
matter, was to ascertain from actual investigation the extent of the va- 
riety required, and the due proportion of exch. Jt was easy to sup- 
pose that we wanted a variety of 10,000 or 20,000 ; and no one thought 
of contradicting the supposition. But when the matter was fairly 
investigated, it was found that a variety of 3000 or 4000 was am- 
ple for all missionary purposes; and moreover that a variety of 
3200 might fairly be said to constitute the mass of type requir. 
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ed on most occasions. This result was ascertained most satisfactorily 
after two or three years; during which time a portion of most days was 
spent in making very laborious calculations. A small font of 700 
characters in variety has been prepared by means of wooden blocks ; 
which were sent to England to be stereotyped; making the plates 
equal in thickness to the height of metallic types, and then sawing the 
metal into pieces: this experiment answered admirably, and is now 
being attempted on a very much larger scale. But the time is come 
for attempting a handsome font of types in the usual way, ?. e. by 
means of matrices; the work has been commenced and it has been 
considerably encouraged; and there is every reason to hope, under 
the Divine blessing, that it will eventually be accomplished. As it is 
a work of immense labor, it must of necessity be a work of time, 
and as it is also expensive, the speed with which it will be accomplish- 
ed, will depend in part apon the means provided. We do hope and 
are sanguine in believing, that the time is not far distant, when every 
Ultra-Ganges station will be furnished with a font of Chinese metal- 
lic types. 

The subject of translation has to some extent engaged the atten- 
tion of the Chinese missionary, but owing to the well known diffi- 
culty of acquiring a facility in writing with ease and perspicuity in 
the language of China, nothing has as yet appeared in print. In the 
way of translation, not much has been dune in the Malay department 
here. There has in fact been Jittle time to devote to that object 
without neglecting other duties, and as another missionary was more 
immediately and fully engaged in preparing and printing tracts in 
Malay at another station, there was not much necessity for doing so 
here, especially when schools and preaching required as much atten- 
tion and strength as one missionary could give. ‘The following tracts 
are the chief of what has been translated into Malay at Penang :— 
J. History of Adam; 2. Cain and Abel ; 3. On death; 4. On jJudg- 
ment; 5. On the worth of the soul ; 6. Short and easy sentences for 
schools; 7. Circumcision and Baptism; 8. A Scripture catechism 
for schools, which has gone through several editions; 9. (in hand) 
Memoirs of John Knill ; 10. (in press) Scripture Catechism with ad- 
ditions; and Il. a Malayan poem. Considerable difficulty formerly 
existed in getting Malay tracts printed for this station, but this is 
happily removed by now having an excellent font of types in the 
Arabic character, and also a printing-press. Tbe Jast little work 
referred to, a Malayan poem, is just printed at Penang, and will 
be put into circulation as soon as ready : a poem containing many 
of the great truths of Christianity probably never before appeared in 
that language. 

The labors at present devolving on the missionaries at this station 
are preaching in Chinese, Malay, and English. In Chinese, a short 
service at every school weekly. In Malay, from three to five services 
weekly ; the congregation fluctuating, and sometimes very discourag- 
ing. In English twice a week, and a missionary prayer-meeting on 
the first Monday evening of every month. [n the English services, the 
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brethren officiate alternately. ‘The Lord’s Supper is administered 
monthly to the members of our small church ;—and to the above the 
superintendence of native schools, which amount to four, in Chinese 
and in Malay, containiug 148 boys and 51 girls. To the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, we are indebted for valuable supplies of the 
Holy Scriptures in Malay, and we have also received a supply of Mr. 
Thomson’s revised edition of the New Testament printed at Singa- 
pore. The Tract Society is also aiding us with printing paper for 
religious tracts, a supply having recently arrived. The opposite 
coast of Queda, which is subject to the British government, and call- 
ed Wellesley Province, has now a large population of Chinese and 
Malays, but chiefly the latter. The people are occasionally visited by 
the missionaries, and many books have been distributed among them., 
Formerly there were four Malay schools supported by government, 
but the allowance having been withdrawn they are abandoned. 

As it regards real success in our work, we have much cause for deep 
humiliation, and more fervent prayer. Our hopes have at times been 
raised by promising appearances, but what we hoped might prove 
serious and lasting impressions, have like the “morning cloud and 
early dew passed away, as the chaff that is driven by the whirlwind 
out of the floor.” The influence of caste among the Mohammedans 
is at present an insuperable barrier. The inveterate prejudices 
of the natives, and the great enmity and indifference they manifest 
to eternal realities, powerfully remind us of the prophet’s language, 
‘Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” One thing however is evident, that Mohammedan preju- 
dice is considerably abated, and many know something of Christian- 
ity, and even profess to believe the gospel, though they refuse to 
embrace it openly. A native considerably advanced in years, lately 
informed one of the missionaries that he was a Christian and a firm 
believer in Jesus, but secretly ; he was asked why he did not come 
forward openly, and by baptism make a public profession of his faith. 
The fear of man alone kept him back. This is not the only instance 
of the kind that has occurred. Nothing short of Almighty power 
can change the heart and advance the kingdom of Christ among the 
heathen; for ‘‘the kingdom of Satan atnong them has its foundations 
deeply laid; all but impregnable are its barriers and defenses. All 
the organization and movements of its vast and complicated machin- 
ery is constructed and are defended by the most consummate art. But 
the power of the Lord—the first Christian missionary and the su- 
preme director of all Christian missions—shall dig up those fuunda- 
tions, and overthrow those barriers, and scatter all that artfully con- 
structed machinery into fragments and ruins. Omnipotent power is 
appointed and pledged to accomplish this work, and that as certainly 
will his own kingdom of righteousness and peace be established on 
the territory, where Satan has for so many ages fixed his empire of 
wickedness and war.” 
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Ant. IV. Rice: its varieties; mode of cultivation ; reaping, thrash- 
ing, husking, and bolting ; public storehouses, and foreign im- 
portation. 


The great staples of food among the Chinese are rice, wheat and 
millet. The former of these is cultivated generally in the southern and 
middle provinces, where it is the principal grain; and the two latter, 
in the northern and upper midland parts of the country. Yet rice is 
grown on those lands which are easily irrigated, even in the provinces 
which border on the Yangtsze keang, and wheat is not unknown in 
the upland and fertile regions of the south. 

The edible rice ( Oryza sativa, ) has been thus described: ““Theculm, 
from one to six feet high, annual, erect, simple, round and jointed ; 
the leaves are. large, firm, and pointed, arising from very long cylin- 
drical, and finely striated sheaths; the flowers are disposed in a large 
and beautiful panicle, somewhat resembling that of the oat ; the seeds 
are white and oblong, but vary in size, form and color, forming the 
numerous varieties.” With this description the plant cultivated in 
China agrees perfectly. The varieties known here are the red rice, 
the small, and large rice, together with the dry, and the'glutinous; the 
two last are grown on dry, and usually upon hilly spots. The know- 
ledge of these varieties is of considerable importance, for the situation 
of the land has a great influence on the crop. The mountain rice, 
(Oryza mutica,) is a smaller plant than the aquatic rice, and is by 
some considered a distinct species. So widely diffused has the use 
of rice become among the Chinese, that the terms for it have been 
interwoven into the phrases, which denote the most common actions 
of life. The phrase, shih fan, to eat rice, is the common designation 
for a meal: and shih kwo fan, have you eaten rice? is equivalent to 
the salutation, How do you do? in western languages. The names 
by which the different states of rice are designated, are also used in 
similar common acceptations. While growing it is called 4d, which 
word is also a general term for all grains; mé, before it is boiled, and 
fan when it is ready toeat. The consumption of this staple among 
the Chinese is so great, that it may most emphatically be called their 
“ staff of life.” 

The cultivation of rice is a simple process, and the same general 
practices, founded on immemorial usages, are everywhere followed. 
Water and manure are the great requisites which are sought in the 
raising of rice. To obtain the former, those lands are chosen which 
can be easily and constantly overflowed ; the multifarious means which 
are used to procure the latter have been previously described. The 
canals are the priucipal means of conveying water to the fields, and 
by means of sluice gates, many fields are connected together, and all 
watered from one stream. The banks of earth in which the sluice 
gates are placed, and which also separate the fields from ene anether, 
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are made solid by beating and continual walking upon them; fruit- 
trees ure also planted upon them to make the banks better able to 
resist pressure. The usual size of the fields, as far as we have had 
opportunity to observe, is from four to six acres, although the extent 
must of course depend upon the advantages of the situation. 

The first operation of the farmer in the spring is to prepare a plat 
of ground fur sowing the grain. This is done as early as the first 
part of March, and the ground is soon ready for its reception. The 
soil is first ploughed as deep as possible with the simple plough of 
the Chinese, and then harrowed with a large rake to extract the roots 
and to break the clods. After these operations, the clods are still 
further broken, the stones picked out, and the soil finely comminuted. 
The above instruments are drawn by buffaloes, who, by their great 
weight sink in the mire above the knees, and thus aid materially in 
preparing the soil. After being harrowed three times, the earth is 
reduced to a uniform muddy ooze, and is then ready for sowing. 
Those cultivators who have no aid from animals, make the soil ready 
by hoeing it repeatedly. During all the processes of ploughing and 
hoeing, there is a thin sheet of water upon the field, which is increased 
when it is ready for sowing. A few days before the rice is sowed, it 
is put into liquid manure, which accelerates its growth so much, that 
the young shoots appear above the ground in three days. When these 
shoots have grown a little, the water is partly drawn off, and they are 
watered with liquid manure; according to Grosier, ashes from bones 
are also strewed over the field. 

In the meanwhile, the other fields are being prepared for the recep- 
tion of these shoots of rice, by ploughing, harrowing and manuring in 
the same way that the small plat was made ready for the seed. The 
process of transplanting is done by a division of labor that is perfect. 
One pulls up the shoots, which are about six inches in length, and gives 
them to another to carry to the boats, (if the distance to which they 
are to be transported is far,) or to the appointed field. There they are 
received by another party of laborers, some of whom make holes with 
a stick in the mud, into which the plants, usually by sixes, are drop- 
ped; another one follows te close the earth around the roots. By a 
division of labor in this manner, a field containing several acres, which 
in the morning appeared as a dismal, muddy marsh, the picture of 
sterility, by evening will be seen clothed with a beautiful coat of green 
herbage, almost inducing the beholder to doubt the evidence of his 
senses. The rows of rice are from north to south, and the direction is 
pointed out by a slight furrow with a hand plough or by other means; 
the distance between the plants is from six to eight inches each way. 
The shoots of rice frequently become articles of traffic among the 
husbandmen. After the rice is traneplanted, water is let in upon the 
field, where it remains til] near harvest. The field is weeded once 
or twice before that time, and the plants of rice attended to, if they 
have received any damage. Most of the abovementioned operations 
are done by manual labor entirely, and in all of them human labor 
is employed. They are also done in the water, and by both sexes, 
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who are thus exposed for weeks successively; and yet uo apparent 
evil to their health seems to result from a course of labor which 
would be very detrimental to European constitutions. 

When the rice is nearly ripe, which is known by the yellowness of 
the straw, the water is gradually drawn off, so that Ly the time the 
grain is ready to reap, the field is dry ; dry, comparatively speaking, 
for the rice fields are always muddy and ouzy. ‘The fields are usually 
ready to harvest by the first part of the month of July. The grain is 
reaped with a crooked knife, made similar to a bill-hook ; this in- 
strument is not serrated like the common sickle. It is cut near the 
ground, and when bound into sheaves, is stacked adjoining the 
thrashing floor. This is a smooth, hard plat, which has been pre- 
pared by graveling and beating for the purpose. Every farmer who 
ean afford it, has his own thrashing floor; the people of small hamlets, 
also, make them in convenient places for general use. The shenves 
are laid over thie ground with care, that the straw may be injured as 
little as possible, and then the rice is thrashed out with flails. We 
are not aware that cattle are used in any part of the country for 
thrashing. The straw, known ander the name of paddy straw, is ex- 
tremely useful in the manufacture of brooms, mats, &c. When in 
this state, the grain is called paddy,—a word of Malay origin. It is 
often shipped in this condition. After the grain has been winnow- 
ed, the next thing to be done is to divest it of~its husk, which is 
formed by the valves of the coro] closing over the kernel so close- 
ly that simple thrashing will not separate the two. This is done 
by pounding the paddy in stone mortars. These are set in the 
ground, and have a corresponding pestle of wood or stone, which is 
attached to a long lever. Two are placed together, and a laborer, 
by alternately stepping apon each lever, pounds the grain till it ia di- 
vested of its husk. Where there is the advantage of a stream of water,a 
series of these levers is worked by a wheel; the wheel tarns a long 
cylinder, furnished with cogs, which strikes against the levers to 
which the pestles are attached. The amount husked in a day, will 
perhaps average 60lbs. to each mortar. To these mortar-mills the 
neighboring farmers bring their paddy to be husked. Those who are 
too poor to part with any portion of their rice, husk it by beating it 
in wooden mortars by hand. Rubbing it between two rough boards, 
is another mode employed by the poor. The Jast process which the 
grain undergoes before it is ready to be cooked, is to deprive it of the 
epidermis. This is most frequently done by means of two cylin- 
drical, rough stones, fastened into a frame, which allows the lower 
one to remain stationary, while the upper one can revolve. The dis- 
tance hetween them is sufficient fo allow the grain to escape withont 
being ground, although it is asually much broken. The upper stone 
ie turned by two or three men pushing a long lever attached to the 
top of it. We are not aware that the practice of soaking the rice till 
the epidermis cracks, is followed in China. 

Where two crops are obtained in a year, the land is, immediately 
after harvest, again harrowed: the young shoots of rice being already 
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prepared for transplanting, in a few days the field is again cover- 
ed with a second crop. This is ripe for harvest about the middle 
of November. In some parts of the country, intermediate crops of 
pulse, wheat &c, are sown before the rice is ripe. Instead of a se- 
cond crop of rice, sometimes anotber grain is raised, according to 
the situation of the ground. 

The dry or mountain rice is cultivated much in the same manner 
as the other gramineous plants. The grain is sewn at the beginning 
of the rainy season, and reaped at the commencement of the dry: this 
together with the moisture attracted by the high land on which it is 
grown, gives the upland riee much more water than the difference of 
situation would seem at first to promise. The glutinous rice, of 
which there are two kinds, is cultivated on both high and low lands. 
The most viscous kind is known among foreigners, by the name of 
* old man’s rice.” 

The cultivation of rice in Java, according to Crawfurd, is similar 
to that in China. The varieties there are the same as in this coun- 
try; thc aquatic rice ripens in five months, while the dry requires 
seven. The Javanese practice three kinds of tillage, acccording to 
the advantages of the situation. The first is rude, and used by the 
natives on the high lands, where there is but little water. The second 
kind is in those upland districts, where the supply of water is but 
small, although the land is fertile; here the rice ripens in seven months, . 
and the grain is large and sweet. The last is the usual mode of 
flooding the fields till the harvest. The fertility of the land in Java 
is such, that six crops of rice have been obtained from the same 
spot in thirty months, and the soil is not exhausted for a lang time. 
But the usual length of time required for ripening is six mouths. The 
head only of the rice is reaped, and the straw left for manure; it is alse 
housed in the ear, and thrashed ag it is needed, in wooden mortars. 

The average quantity of rice which is produced from an acre in 
Java, is stated by Crawfurd at 575 pounds. The average increase 
of rice in China, is estimated by Barrow to be about thirty fold of the 
seed. The wages of a day laborer in the rice fields, in China, is about 
a mace, or fourteen cents per day. In every city of China, which is 
of any importance, there are public storehouses for rice, called the 
public granaries. On thig topic our information is very limited, and 
must continue so, till the opportunities of extending our acquaintance 
with the country are increased. The governmental tax on rice lands, 
so far as it is paid in kind, may contribute to fill these granaries, and 
yet avail little, as they are known to do, to relieve the wants of the 
distressed. ‘The quantity of rice imported into China by foreign 
ships, though not to be accounted of as a supply for the people, is yer 
of essential service towards satisfying the demand in this vicinity. 
The American shipping during the last year, broughs to this port 
more than 125,000 peculs of this grain. The amount imported by 
the British, Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese, was about 270,000 pe- 
culs; in all, upwards of fifty-three millions of pounds.. 
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Art. V. Journal of Occurrences ; notices of literary, commercial, 
and political affairs ; order of governor Loo; document of Lord 
Napier ; order of the governor and fooyuen ; stoppage of boats, Fc. 


September 13th. Circumstances requiring us to issue the present number 
earlier than usual ,we can not bring down the journal of occurrences later than 
the above date. The last two weeks have been of unparalleled interest to the 
native and foreign communities. Probably not less than 30,000 s re are 
now collected in this city ; among them are lite examiners from Peking ; 
literary candidates from all the departments of the province ; visitors from 
various parts of the empire; soldiers from the adjacent districts and military 
stations; and vagabonds in crowds, from all quarters. The triennial examina- 
tion, now in progress here, will continue several days, and we hope to give 
some account of it in our next number. In commercial affairs there has been 
a perfect stagnation. 

olitical matters have been the topic of engrossing interest; the calm en- 
joyed at the close of the last month, proving indeed “ momentary.” We do not 
pledge ourselves to furnish our readers with all the sa so which std grow 
out of the present dispute between the English and Chinese; but we shal] en- 
deavor to give a fair and full account of the matter. The English trade hav- 
ing been stopped at the request of the hong-merchants, on the 16th of August, 
two days after, the following order was issued. For convenient reference we 
continue the numbering of the papers from our last. 
(No. 6.) 
Loo, governor of Kuangtung and Kwangse, &c., in reply to the hong-merchants. 

On examination I find that the trade from the English nation to Canton has 
been carried on for a hundred and some tens of years. In this long period all re- 
gulations have from time to time been reported and established. Whether the 
said barbarian eye, Lord Napier, be an officer or a merchant, there are no means 
of ascertaining. But having come for affairs of commerce to the celestial empire, 
it ix,incumbent on him to obey and keep the laws and statutes. It is an old say- 
ing, ‘* When you enter the frontiers, inquire respecting the prohibitions; when 

ou enter a country, inquire into its customs.’’ The said barbarian eye, having 

en sent by the said nation's king from a great distance, is undoubtedly a man 
who understands things ; but his having precipitately come to the provincial city, 
without i made a full report of the circumstances and causes of coming 
hither, was indeed a want of decorum. I, the governor, considering that it was 
his first entrance into the inner dominions, and that he was yet unacquainted 
with the established laws, commanded the said merchants at that time to enjoin 
orders on him, and to inquire and ascertain for what he had come to the pro- 
vincial city ; that if it were, that, on account of the Company's dissolution it had 
become necessary to establish other regulations, he should immediately inform 
the said merchants that they might make a report to me ; to afford me grounds 
whereon to send a memorial, by the governmental post. And that the said 
barbarian eye should meanwhile return to Macao, and await the will and man- 
date of the great emperor being received and published to command obedience. 
Thus the business would be altogether managed in perfect accordance with 
dignified decorum, rendering change needless. 

To refer to England :—should an official personage from a foreign country 
proceed to the said nation for the arrangement of any business, how could he 
neglect to have the object of his coming announced in a .:.emoria] to the said 
nation’s king, or how could he act contrary to the requirements of the said 
nation’s dignity, doing hifown will and pleasure! Since the said barbarian eye 
states that he is an official personage, he ought to be more thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with these principles. Before, when he offered a letter, I, the governor, saw 
it inexpedient to receive it, because the established laws of the Celes- 
tial Empire do not permit ministers and those under authority to have private 
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intercourse by letter with outside barbarians ; but have hitherto, in commercial 
affairs, held the merchants responsible ; and if, perchance, any barbarian mer- 
chant should have any petition to make, requesting the investigation of any 
effair, (the laws require) that by the said caepans, a duly prepared petition 
should be in form presented, and an answer by proclamation awaited. There has 
never becn such a thing as outside barbarians sending ina letter. 1 at that 
time commanded the Kwangchow heé to give minute orders on this subject. 

Again, I have examined in order the points of regulation established by report 
(to the empcror), and have thrice issued orders, which the said merchants were 
required to make themselves acquainted with and toenjoin. The subjects discus- 
sed in these several orders are the Jong established regulatious, well known to 
all the barbarian merchants of every nation who have business at Canton—the 
flamingly luminous ordinances and statutes! ‘Thus commencing, I was not treat- 
ing slightingly the outside barbarians.— Obey and remain,—disobey and depart : 
there are no two ways. 

Now, (the merchants) have reported, that on going to the factory to inquire 
and ascertain facts, the said barbarian eye desired to have official correspond- 
ence to and fro with all the public officers, and would not obey the orders. On 
exainination I find, that the English nation and the officers of the Celestial 
Empire have hitherto had no intercourse of official correspondence. The barbar- 
ians of the said nation, coming to or leaving Canton, have beyond their trade, 
not any public business ; and the commissioned officers of the Celestial Empire 
never take cognizance of the trivial affairs of trade. From the time that Canton 
has admitted outside barbarians to its open market, all affairs relating to com- 
merce, and the control over the barbarian merchants have been placed under 
the entire cognizance and responsibility of the said hong-merchants. Never has 
there been such a thing as official correspondence to and fro with a barbarian 
eye. And of those trading at Canton there is not the English nation only ; n-r 
have the English barbarian merchants been at Canton one or two years only. 
Yet all have been tranqnil and quiet, obeying the laws. There has been no 
occasion for officers to examine into and manage businese ; on the contrary they 
would but embarrass and impede the merchants. This request to have official 
correspondence to and fro is not only contrary to everything of dignity and 
decorum, but also would prove very inexpedient for the barbarian merchants of 
all the nations. The thing is most decidedly impossible. 

The said merchants, because the said barbarian eye will not adhere to the old 
regulations, have requested that a stop should be put to the said nation’s com- 
merce. This manifests a profouvd knowledge of the great principles of dignity. 
lt is most hichly praiseworthy. The circumstances of the said barbarian eye, 
Lord Napier’s perverse opposition, necessarily demand such a mode of procedure. 
It would be most right immediately to put a stop to buying and selling. But, 
considering that the said nation’s king has hitherto been in the highest degree 
reverently obedient, he can not, in sending Lord Napier here at this time, have 
desired him thus obstinately to resist The some hundreds of thousands of com- 
mercial duties yearly coming from the said country, concern not the Celestial 
Empire the extent of a hair or a feather's down. The posseszion or absence of 
them is utterly unworthy of one careful thought. Their broadcloths and camlets 
are still more unimportant, and of no regard. But the tea. the rhubarb, the raw 
silk of the inner dominions are the sources by which the said nation’s people live 
and maintain life. For the fault of one man, Lord Napier, must the livelihood 
of the whole nation be precipitately cut off? I, the governor, looking up and 
embodying the great empcror’s most sacred, most divine wish, to nurse and 
tenderly cherish as one, all that are without, feel that I cannot bring my mind 
to bear it! Besides, all the merchants of the said nation dare dangers, crossing the 
seas myriads of miles, to come from far Their hopes rest wholly in the attain- 
ment of gain by buying and selling. When, the other day, being summoned by 
the said merchants to a meeting for consultation, they did not attend, it was 
because they were under the direction of Lord Napier. It assuredly did not 
proceed from the several merchants’ own free will. Should (the trade) be wholly 
cut off in one morning, it would cause great distresa to many persons, who, hav- 
ing traveled hither by land and sea, would by one snan, Lord Napier be ruined. 
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They cannot in such erse but be utterly depressed with grief. In commiseration, 
l again give temporary indulgence and delay. Let the said merchants again 
enjoin immediately, particularly, and minutely, the ordere, requiring the said 
barbarian eye, with unrufficd mind, to consider thrice. He should know that 
the said nation trades here, and annually amasses great gain, entirely in con- 
sequeice of this sacred dynasty'’s extreine wish to cherish tenderly (those from 
far). It in no way regards the trade as an advantage, and can not be hampered 
or constrained by (any consideration for) it. [fthe old established regulations 
be not in accordance with reason, how could all the barbarian merchants yield 
to them the willing submission of their hearts, and obediently keep them ? Since 
the said barbarian eye occupies an official situation, all merchants of the said 
nation, when they do not keep the laws, will require to be controlled and con- 
strained by him But if he talk not reasonably, how can he gain the submission 
of the multitude ? I, the zovernor, have for some tens of years, extended my care 
over those within and those without, and have never treated a man contrary to 
propriety. How can ] be willing to treat tyrannically the requests of men from 
far? But what concerns the national dignity will not admit of being transgressed 
or passed over. 

I hear that the said barbarian is a man of very solid and expansive mind and 
placid speech. If he consider, he can himeelf, doubtless, distinguish right and 
wrong. Let him on no acconnt permit himself to be deluded by men around him. 
If he still maintain his obstinacy and do not arouse, then it will appear that the 
said barbarian eye does not wish the said nation to have here the liberty of the 
murket; the trade shall be immediately stopped, and the commerce eternally 
cut off. Icreufter when the said nation’s king hears respecting these repented 
orders and official replies, (he will know) that the hole wrong lies on the 
barbarian eye; it is no way owing to any want, on the part of the Celestial Empire, 
of extreme cunsideration for the virtue of reverential obedience by the said 
nation's king. Let the said merchants take also this reply, end having enjoined 
it authoritatively on the private merchants of the said nation, aud the barbarian 
merchants of cvery nation, that they may make themselves acquainted with it, 
let it be folded up and preserved. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 7th moon, 14th day (August ]8th, 1834). 


A few days after this order, three officers were sent by the governor to the 
British factory, in order “to investigate and give verbal orders” to Lord Napier. 
They were received in English, not in Chinese style; and the result of their 
fruitless visit was roon made known in the following paper, which was written 
in Chinese, and made public in Canton. 


No. 7.) 

Interesting to the Chinese metige Present state of relations between China 
and Great Britain. A true and official document. 

On the 16th of January, 1331, the viceroy Le, in consequence of advice from 
the hong-merchants, is-ued an edict requiring the chief of the Factory to write 
home, stating that in case of the dissolution of the East india Company, it waa 
incumbent on the British government to appoint a chief to come to Canton for 
the general management of commercial dealings, and to prevent affairs from 

ing to confusion ; whereupon, at the dissolution of the Company, the king of 

reat Britain, in accordance with the wishes of the viceroy, appointed Lord 
Napier, a member of his own household, an hereditary nobleman, and captain 
in his royal navy, to come to Canton for the above most laudable purpose, and 
report himself by letter tothe viceroy accordingly. Lord Napier arrived at 
Canton on the 25th of July, and next day forwarded his letter to the city gates, 
which was offered to the mandarins for the purpose of being delivered, and 
refused by the whole of thein. It is false, to say that the British officer who 
carried the letter desired to furce his way within the precincts of the palace. 
The hong-merchants, it is true, desired to take it, but it was quite derogatory 
to the dignity of the representative of the king to communicate through the 
merchants. The viceroy now complains that he knows not for what reason Lord 
Napier has come, at the same time forgetting the edict of his predecessor, 
which brought him here, as well as his own obstinacy in refusing to reccive the 
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letter of a man of equal rank with himself. His excellency then publishes edicts 
requiring Lord Napier to retire to Macao, and on the |8th of Aug. publishes 
another edict, in which he states that the hong-merchants have requested the 
trade to be stopped, but in commiseration, says he, “I again give temporary in- 
dulgence and delay,'’—knowing at the same time that the trade had been actual- 
ly stopped by the hong-merchants two days before. The viceroy then sends the 
Kwangchow fovo, the Kwangchow heé, and the Chaouchow foo, to require of 
Lord Napier the object of his visit, the nature of his duties, and the time of his 
return to Macao. Lord Napier replies to the first, by a reference to the edict 
of January, 1831; to the second by a reference to his letter to the viceroy, 
which contains all the intelligence, and which they refuse to open or convey ; 
and to the third, that his return to Macao depends entirely on hia private con- 
venience. The ignorance and obstinacy of the viceroy has thus allowed the 
hong-merchants to put a stop to the trade, when he himself only threatens to 
do so. He sends his mundarins, and they return as empty as they came, when 
the official document was offered for their conveyance ; and the consequence 
is, that thousands of industrious Chinese who live by the European trade, must 
suffer ruin and discomfort through the perversity of their government. The 
merchants of Great Britain wish to trade with all China on principles of 
mutual benefit ; they will never relax in their exertions till they gain a point 
of equal importance to both countries, and the viceroy will find it as easy to 
stop the current of the Canton river, as to carry into effect the insane deter- 
minations of the hong. [Signed] NAPIER, 
Canton, August 25th, 1834. — Chief Superintendent. 
(No. 8.) 

Loo, governor of the provinces of Canton and Kwangse, &c. &c., and Ke, 
fooyuen of the province of Canton, &c., hereby issue a proclamation and clear 
order, that in consequence of the English nation disobeying the laws and 
statutes, the holds of its ships are to be closed, and a stop put to its trade. 

Outside barbarians being admitted to a general market is owing tothe good 
favor of the Celestial Empire towards men from far; itis of no advantage to the 
commercial duties. All who are of the barbarian people should in everythin 
obey the laws and statues; they must not transgress or oppose them. Englan 
has traded at Canton during a course of a hundred and several tens of years. 
For all matters, regniations have been established, having been reported to the 
emperor. The chief supercargoes and the private ierchants of the said nation 
conducting affairs here have long paid obedience thereto. We, the governor 
and petra baddenss from the time of taking our offices, have soothingly 
treated outside barbarians; and with this view have in nothing failed to display 
tenderness. This is what you merchants and people have all known and seen. 

In the sixth moon of the present year, an English barbarian, Lord Napier, 
who asserts that he ie a barbarian eye (or headman), and has come to Canton to 
inquire into and direct the affairs of trade, suddenly came up to reside in the 
barbarian factories outside the city. Not having previously reported respecting 
himself, and not having requested and obtained a red passport from the superin- 
tendent of customs, this conduct was rash and ignorant. I, the governor com- 
manded the hong-merchants, \WWoo Tunyuen (Howqur) and the others, to 
investigate respec une the occasion of his coming, and ordered, that if there 
were any commercial affairs in which changes were requisite and necessary, he 
should inform the hong-merchants, that they might make a prepared report, 
thereby affording grounds whereon to present to the great emperor a memorial, 
requesting his mandate, to be obeyed and acted on. The said barbarian eye did 
not at all pay obedience to the order and infurm the merchants; but hastily 
presented a letter. Examining at the time the established rules of the Celestial 
Empire, and finding that ministers have no outward intercourse with barbarians, 
I disallowed any private intercourse by letter. But Lord Napier, in coming to 
Canton, is wholly without an official communication from tbe said nation’s king ; 
whether he be a merchant or an officer cannot be known. Heretofore, in the 
affaire of foreign commerce, when officers have investigated any matter, they 
have ordered the hong-merchants to enjoin their commands. And when the 
barbarian inerchants have had to petition on any subject, they have petitioned 
through the medium ofthe hong-merchants. Even though Lord Napier be really 
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a barbarian eye fer headman], how can he have intercourse by letter with the 
commissioned officers of the Celestial Empire! It would be greatly detrimental 
to the dignity [of government]. 

I at that time commanded the Kwangchow het to make it known authorita- 
tively that he was not permitted to report respecting, or to present (letters). 
Considering that as it was the said barbarian eyv’s first entrance into the central 
flowery nation [China], he was ignorant of the principles of dignity, I further 
made a minute examination of the old regulations established at successive 
periods by sanction of memorials [to the emperor], and arranging these, I coimn- 
inanded the hong-merchants to enjoin them authoritatively upon him, to make 
him plainly hear the prohibitions and the customs; and to inform him of the 
rules of propriety and good sense, and of the impracticability of acting unreasona- 
bly; thus to turn the subject in every direction, opening the way, and guiding 
him ;—a second, and a third time. 

After this, Howqua and the others stated, that the said barbarian eye, Lord 
Napier, would not obey the orders enjoined by them, and wished to have official 
correspondence with the officers of China; that he did not keep the laws, and 
they therefore requested that a stop should be put to the said nation’s trade. If 
the circumstances of Lord Napier's dullness and stupidity were referred to, it 
would have been right immediately to have closed the ships’ holds. But I, the 
governor, considered that the said nation’s king has hitherto been reverently 
obedient ; that Lord Napier's want of understanding in affairs was not in con- 
formity with any purpose of the said nation's king, and there were no means of 
ascertaining aes phd whether he had been sent by the said nation’s king or 
not. I also considered, that the said nation’s barbarian merchants are many, and 
it is just now the time when they are bringing on cargo in great quantities, 
having crossed over the sea several myriads of miles, and braved dangers, all 
in the hope of trafficking and getting gain ; and that + hile the woollens, clucks, 
and watches brought from the said nation are in this Inner Land extremely un- 
important, the tea, the rhubarb, &c. of this Inner Land are absolutely necessary 
for the support of life throughout the whole of the said barbarian nation ! Look- 
ing up therefore, and embodying the extreme desire of the fret emperor, that 
his grace should be displayed to the four quarters, and that all, within and 
without should be alike regarded with the same benevolence, I could not bear, 
on accoant of the fault of one man, Lord Napier, precipitately to reject them 
utterly. I replied (to the hong-merchants), commanding them to give indul- 
gence and temporary delay. And [ again commanded the said merchants far- 
ther to elucidate the order, that if he would repent, arouse, and be reverently 
obedient, the trade should continue as formerly ; but that if he still adhered to 
stupidity, then, as requested, the buying and selling should be immediately 
stopped. 

hesin, reflecting why, as the hong-merchants have heretofore long directed 
the commerce of the barbarians, Lord Napier should alone be unwilling to peti- 
tion through the medium of merchants, I apprehended that the enbject of his 
petition might have included something inexpedient to be mentioned, which was 
therefore kept secret within the merchants’ breasts; or that the said merchants 
in enjoining the orders might have been wanting in plain:.ess and perspicuity. 
The affair concerned those out of [the bounds uf] civilization, whuse minds, 
without perfect clearness and entire sincerity, could not be broken down and 
brought into subjection. f accordingly sent the Kwangchow foo and heé, with a 
deputed officer, to proceed to the barbarian factories, to investigate and give 
verbal orders; thus to admit of a personal petition and statement being mnde, 
and so prevent there being any thonght cherished, but not spoken out. Owing 
to the said foo and his colleagues not having taken with them linguists, they 
were unable to say all. They were ordered to take linguists, and again proceed 
to give commands. But now the said barbarian eye has become suspicious and 
apprehensive, and will not receive the linguists as communicators of what is 
said. The language of the flowery people and the barbarians is not the same, 
and without linguists, by what means can anything be communicated? This 
is still more removed from what is reasonable. Having examined we find, 
that in the intercourse of merchants, a mutual willingness is necessary on 
both sides. There can be no overruling control exercised by officers. How 
can the officers of the Celestial Empire fold official correspondence with barbar_ 
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ians! In the important territory of the provincial metropolis, how can an outside 
barbarian official eye be suffered to dwell, transacting business, and extrava- 
gantly honoring and magnifying himeelf. To the mercantile guests it is attend- 
ed with many real objectiuns. With regard to territory it would also have its 
consequences. All these are things which: can not be allowed to be brought into 
0 tion. 

PMoreuvet: Lord Napier. without having made petition for the purpose of ask- 
ing that a clear memorial should be drawn out to request information of the im- 
perial will, did suddenly rush up hither, thrusting forth his own opinion. From 
time to time orders were enjoined on him. Of inyself,I, the governor, may say, 
that I have lowered myself to regard the barbarian disposition; but the said 
barbarian eye has listened to what has been told him as if he were entangled in 
a net. He is indeed stupid, blinded, and ignorant. It is impossible to make him 
comprehend reason. If such a misled, extravagant man be at Canton in control 
of the trade, the mercantile people also will hereafter be unable to enjoy mutual 
quiet. It is evidently becoming that the ships’ holds should, according to law, 
be closed. With the exception of all goods, the sale or purchase of which was 
settled previously to the stoppage, and which in consequence are still allowed to 
be traneferred ; it is now jointly decided by us, the governor and lieutenant. go- 
vernor, that from the 12th day of the present moon [August !6th], all buying 
and selling on the part of the English nation be wholly stopped. 

Besides giving orders to all the hong-merchants to pay obedience hereto, and 
to withdraw from the barbarian factorics all compradores, linguists, and hired 
servants ; besides also sending an official communication to the hoppo, —making 
inquiry for and seizure of Chinese traitors, to be tried and punished,—and mak- 
ing @ proclamation in print drawn from the several successive orders before 
issued ,—this proclamation and clear order is now also issued.—For this purpose, 
proclamation is hereby made to all you, soldiers and people, mercantile men 
and others and to all the barbarian merchants of every nation, requirmg your 
full acquaintance herewith. 

From the period of this proclamation, mercantile people of this Inner Land are 
not permitted to buy of or sell to the Engiish nation any goody or things what- 
ever, large or small; and all manner of workmen, boatmen, d&c., are also not 
allowcd to receive hire or employ of the said barbarians. Should there be any 
clandestinely having or receiving hire, let the local officers immediately exam- 
ine and seize them, to be punished according to the law against holding clandes- 
tine intercourse with foreign nations. In this the said barbarian eye Lord Napier, 
has cut himself off from the Celestial Empire. It is not at all what we, the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, have liked to do. 

The barbarian merchants of all other nations are still permitted to trade os 
usual. They need have no suspicion or anxiety. Let all with trembling awe 
obey. Oppose not. A special proclamation. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, Uth moon, 2th day., [September 2d, 1834.] 


Upon the appearance of this decisive edict, there was much agitation mani- 
fest in Canton. We purposely avoid for the present any expression of opinion 
regarding these extraordinary procedures, and shall barely present the lead- 
ing facts. When the Chinese soldiers appeared about the foreign factories, 
on the publication of this order, and all the native servants and porters were 
withdrawn from the British factory, Lord Napier requested a guard of marines 
from the ships of war at the Bogue to come up to'the city. All natives were 
forbidden on pain of death to sell any provisions to the British factory ; and all 
foreigners to furnish supplies, on penalty of suffering the like restrictions 
themselves. At the same time the passage of foreign boats between Canton 
and Whampoa was forbidden; allowing the departure of foreigners but the 
return of no one whatever. This has continued most strictly in force from the 
6th inst. to the present time (Sep. 22d). The two British sloops of war were 
ordered within the Bogue, and on the 11th, they anchored at Whampoa. 

Postscript, Sep. 22d. The controversy appears to be coming to a close, Lord 
Napier and suite having departed for Macao last-evening and the ships of war 
being about to withdraw from the river; but all the correspondence relative to 
this event must be deferred till our next. 
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Arr. 1. Sketch of the character of Hokwin, the prime minister of 
Crina during the last years of Keénlung; his impeachment and 
condemnation ; confiscation of his vast treasures. 


Tue rise, power, and fall of the once illustrious statesman, Ho- 
kwin, presents an instructive page of Chinese history. Though long 
possessed of eminent power in the state, his name was not known 
in Europe till the period of the British embassy in 1793. During the 
last years of the emperor Keénlung, Hokwa&n was prime minister, 
and eminent over all others by his almost unlimited influence, and 
immense wealth. He was, it is said, a Tartar of obscure birth, raised 
by the emperor from an inferior station, as guard at one of the palace 
gates, at first merely on account of his comely countenance; but af- 
terwards finding him possessed of talents, he speedily elevated him to 
high dignities. Yet the emperor did not blindly confide in his honesty 
and capacity ; for having once suspected him of falsehood, he de- 
graded the favorite as suddenly as he had been raised to rank ; but 
after a fortnight’s disgrace, his innocence was accidentally establish- 
ed, and he was restored to favor, and exalted to power inferior only 
to his imperial Majesty. 

His ability is acknowledged in Staunton’s account of Macartney's 
Embassy: ‘“‘ The manners of Hokwan were not less pleasing than his 
understanding was penetrating and acute. He seemed indeed to pos- 
sess the qualities of a perfect statesman. A daughter of the emperor 
was married to his son. ‘This circumstance was thought sufficient 
to alarm the imperial family and other loyal subjects, as if they were 
fearful of the height to which the ambition of that favorite might as- 
pire.” This is not the partial testimony of friends ; for his great 
control over the aged emperor, and his disinclination tow1rds foreign- 
ers, were rezarded as the chief causes of the failure of that expedi- 
tion. A disclosure of the real character of the favorite was long pre- 
vented by the display of really estimable and splendid talents, and not 
less by the influence which he had managed to secure in the courts 
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of the provincial governments. One officer, more zealous than wise, 
addressed a petition to the monarch, praying him to declare his suc- 
cessor to the throne, during his lifetime, in order that subsequent 
commotious might be prevented ;—not doubtfully intimating a cause 
of alarm in the dangerous ascendancy of the favorite. The memorial- 
ist was immediately sentenced to death for his audacity by the Crimi- 
nal Tribunal, whose president was the creature of Hokw&n. Appre- 
hengions were entertained that, on the death of the emperor, he would 
attempt an open revolt, or at least withdraw from the court, where 
he would no longer have protection, to his adherents. It was proba- 
bly with a view to defeat any such intentions, that the young emperor 
Keaking, appointed him to the honorable office of a chief superin- 
tendent over the rites of mourning, on his imperial father’s decease ; 
because the discharge of that duty confined the minister to the pa- 
Jace, and made his arrest less dangerous. So immense was his 
wealth, and so numerous his adherents and friends in the tribunals, 
and throughout the departments of government, which he had filled 
with his own creatures, that his removal was thought a dangerous 
undertaking even for a Chinese emperor. But the young monarch 
did not hesitate. 

In the fourth year of his reign, a. p. 1799, as soon as he had perform- 
ed the duties of mourning for his deceased father, and meditated on a 
‘‘ three years’ forbearance from change when succeeding to an inhe- 
ritance,” recommended by the Lun Yu, Keaking then made public 
his design. He seized Hokwian, divested him of rank and employ- 
ment, and committed him to the supreme military tribunal for trial, 
on sixteen articles of impeachment. The fate of a subject is not 
doubtful, when the ‘ son of heaven’ is his accuser. But in this case, 
that fate does not seem undeserved ; for, though some of the charges 
were frivolous and vexatious, yet the disclosures made, and the evi- 
dence arising from his immense treasures, were sufficiently convinc- 
ing of his corruption. The following are some of the charges pre- 
ferred against him by his imperial accuser :-—That, being summoned 
by our royal father to the palace at Yuenming Yuen, he ventured to 
ride on horseback through the left gate, as far as to the bottom of the 
mount called Sheu-shan, regardless to an unexampled degree of a 
father and a sovereign. ‘I‘hat the young females, educated for the 
service of the palace, he took from thence and appropriated to him- 
self as concubines. That on the day previous to our royal father’s 
announcement of our election as his heir and successor, Hokwan 
waited upon us and presented us with the insignia of the rank newly 
conferred on us,—thereby betraying an important secret of state, ex- 
pecting that conduct would be meritorious in our estimation. That, 
during the latter campaign against the rebels in Szechuen and Hoo- 
kwang, while our imperial father was bereft of sleep and appetite 
through his anxiety for intelligence, Hokw&n was receiving reports 
from the troops, and detaining them at his pleasure. That many of 
his own kindred and dependents were intrusted with offices for which 
they were incompetent; and many of the civil and military officers 
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were removed by his sole authority. That in the late confiscation of 
his property, many apartments were fouad built of the imperial wood 
nanmoo, and terraces and inclosores constructed in the style of the 
imperial palace ; and gardens like those of Yuenming Yuen. That, 
among his treasures of precious stones, upwards of two hundred brace- 
lets or strings of pearls were found, many -times exceeding in value 
those in our possession. One of the pearls even surpassed that which 
adorns the imperial crown. Various buttons of precious stones were 
found of princely rank, such as he might not wear; besides many 
scores of unwrought gems to an incalculable amount, and of a variety 
unknown among the imperial treasures. 

These and other grievous offenses, the emperor declared had been 
proved against him by a council of ministers and princes, and ac- 
knowledged without reserve in his own confession. For the further 
trial and sentence on these charges, his Majesty resolved to call a 
supreme council extraordinary, consisting of the princes, great 
officers of state, presidents of the Imperial College and tribunal of 
censors, and others, to investigate and fix the punishment. In a se- 
cond imperial proclamation, the decision of this high council is pub- 
lished; ‘‘that the said Hokwan do receive sentence of a slow and 
painful death.” Upon this the emperor remarks, that in justice no 
mitigation could be demanded, but in consideration of his once exalt- 
ed rank, ‘‘ Hokw&n is hereby permitted, through our imperial favor, 
to become his own executioner.”” This was to be carried into imme- 
diate effect. Foochang Gan, second only to Hokwan, and his con- 
stant associate, was sentenced to decollation; which the emperor 
postponed till the usual time of execution in the ensuing autumn. 
Holin, the deceased brother of Hokw&n, was sentenced to be depriv- 
ed of his hereditary title, his name erased from the sacred teinple. and 
the altar which his family had erected to his memory, was to be de- 
molished. Fungshin Yinte, the son of Hokw&n, who had married a 
princess, was only degraded from the highest hereditary title in the 
empire to the lowest. Fungshin Ye-meén, the son of Holin, was re- 
moved from his command in the imperial guards, and forbidden to 
attend the palace gate. Seulin, the son of Foochang Gan, received a 
similar sentence; and other dependents of Hokw&n were dismissed 
or degraded. ‘Thus fell an ambitious minister, who had acquired 
power too great for the safety of his master, if he proved faithless , 
and wealth too vast for his own security, even though he had been 
innacent. 

The enormous riches of this statesman leave at a distance the 
wealth of all ancient and modern individuals, whom we recollect, 
monarchs alone excepted. ‘The proverbial wealth of the Roman 
Crassus amounted to nearly $8,000,000. ‘The philosopher Seneca 
in four years amassed a fortune of wore than $11,000,000. But 
both these were exceeded by that of Lentulus, the augur, who was 
worth above $14,006,000. In recent times, the banker Girard of 
the United States, left an immense property, whether it were $15,- 
600,000 or but $10,000,000 At the time of issuing the imperial 
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accusation aud sentence against HIokw&n, the estimate of his confis- 
cated property had not been completed, though the sum was already 
found, says the emperor, to exceed many millions of ounces in silver. 
According to a statement received as authentic at Canton, when the 
enrollment was completed, it appears that besides houses, lands, and 
other immovable property to an amazing amount, “not less than 
eighty millions of Chinese ounces of silver, or about 105,000,000 dol- 
lars’ value in bullion or gems, were found in his treasury.” ‘ This 
sum,” observes sir George Staunton, ‘‘ though immense is not incre- 
dible, when the vast extent of the empire is considered, over the va- 
rious departments of which he had certainly for many years a very 
unusual, and indeed almost unbounded influence.” 
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Art. II. Propagation of the Guspel in China; little progress hith- 
erto made; difficulties to be encountered ; encouragements to per- 
severance. By PuHiLosinensis. 


Ir is now twenty-seven years since the first Protestant missionary 
arrived in China. During this period, almost all other missions in 
the world have inade rapid progress, whilst we have still to look with 
sorrow, but not with despair, upon an empire which demands nearly 
as many laborers as the collective population of all the other pagan 
nations. No gloomy thoughts, however, obscure our faith; no, we 
rejoice in hope; we believe in the Son of God, to whom all the na- 
tions, the Chinese included, are given for an inheritance. We have 
also a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto we do well to take 
heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place, until the day dawn and 
the day-star arise in our hearts. We are desirous to aid the great 
cause by our feeble exertions, and with help from God to labor to the 
last. But in so large a sphere of usefulness, where so many millions 
are to be reclaimed from the thralldom of sin and death, we would 
lose all anxions thoughts for ourselves in deeper anxiety for others; 
and be indifferent about human praise and disapprobation, fixing a 
steady eye upon the great Author and Finisher of our faith, who, for 
the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

Let all who are engaged in this arduous enterprise, adopt the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the apostle John as their creed, and subscribe 
to his first epistle as the rule to regulate their conduct towards each 
other. By so doing, they will daily wax stronger and stronger ; — 
form one body strongly cemented by Christian love; and, acting with 
unanimity, will present a formidable barrier against the attacks of the 
prince of this world. So far as individual relationship is concerned, 
we can never act better, and may God implant in our bosoms a holy 
desire to exemplify those precepts, which we are advancing to those 
who are perishing for lack of vision. Let us use the talent and grace 
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bestowed upon us, to the utmost of our strength, and in studying unity 
of design, render the work more effective. Delusive are the hopes 
of success founded upon ourselves: we know the rock upon which the 
Jesuits suffered shipwreck, and therefore let us steer wide from their 
course, to escape a similar disaster. 

Unhappily a fear of arousing the jealousy of the Chinese govern- 
ment has considerably paralized our efforts. We have trembled at 
the persecutions which the Romanists underwent, in which the reli- 
gion of the ‘Lord of Heaven’ was proscribed ; and we naturally feared 
that the pure gospel would share the same fate. In consulting, how- 
ever, the history of the church of Christ, we find persecution usually 
ensued, after the word of God had taken root; but as long as the 
germ was still invisible, or just sent forth its tender shoots, the mighty 
hand of the great Husbandman has checked the machinations of the 
wicked, for the destruction of the tender plant. We may safely trust 
that this will also be the case in China. The Lord is faithful, and 
can cover us with the wings of his almighty protection. In his strength 
we may venture to proclaim the gospel boldly, and to disseminate it 
to the remotest provinces of this wide empire. Let us not be stum- 
bled if our plans for the welfare of China miscarry ; the Lord will 
show other ways, more conducive to the interests of his kingdom, and 
surely amplify the field of our operations. If we only possess a faith 
founded upon the Rock of Ages, and pursue the good work with 
Christian energy and perseverance, we shall very soon see the effects. 
Timidity in a good cause is not honorable; we have an almighty 
Lord, who has promised to be with his faithful messengers to the end 
of the world. Upon this let us rely in times of trouble, and under the 
most distressing circumstances, he will never forsake us. 

We expected, that long before this time, some men full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost would have stood forth as candidates for the Christ- 
ian missions in the maritime provinces. ‘There is nothing Utopian in 
such a proposal. Did not the first Moravian missionaries, when they 
were requested to become slaves in order to instruct the negroes upon 
Antigua and St. Thomas, willingly consent to such a proposition ? 
What had the first missions in Hiudostan and Africa to suffer? What 
the heralds of salvation to endure in Greenland and Labrador? Did 
they not conquer by the power of the Author and Finisher of our 
faith? Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us (viz. timidity), and Jet us run with patience 
the race set before us. O, when will the time come that we may 
boldly penetrate into the heart of the Chinese empire, and no longer 
fear the wrath of man, who can do us no harm without the special 
permission of Him, whom we call our almighty Protector ? 

It is true our numbers are still very insignificant; the churches of 
Christ at home have shared in the general apprehension that nothing 
can be done for China in the way of openly preaching the gospel, 
previous to a general revolution im this empire; but it is most de- 
lightful to observe that so unfounded an opinion is on the wane. We 
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shall therefore hope very soon to see able and faithful men in the 
field,—-such men as are wanted for pioneers; we shall receive the 
most hearty cooperation and prayers of thousands who are with us in 
every path of duty. We can ask every aid, and there is no doubt 
that our proposals will be supported to the utmost extent; only let us 
be firm in our purposes, and adopt a course which eventually will 
throw open the whole Middle Kingdom to the gospel. 

Though it may be urged, that little has been done, it must also be 
remembered that the last year has been rich in blessings. More 
Christian books perhaps have been distributed in several provinces,. 
than the whole number of several preceding years taken together. The 
system of a timid procedure has been overthrown by facts, and we 
may at least venture to promulgate the gospel in four provinces, with- 
out incurring any danger from the government or the people them- 
selves. We do not glory in these recent events as the work of man, 
but in the dust adore our gracious Savior for having removed the ob- 
stacles, and opened the door for the entrance of the gospel. It is a 
sacred pledge of protection, and an intimation that we may push on 
without being dismayed, and increase our exertions at least threefold 
annually. For this purpose let all missionaries cooperate with each 
other, and when success crowns our labors, let none be elated, but 
rather remember that much is still to be done, and Jittle already ac- 
complished. We possess in many respects greater advantages than 
any other mission, and we can reckon upon the special help of the 
great God, who in these latter times will have mercy upon China. 
Let us then go on, increase in faith and works of love, being persuad- 
ed that our work in the Lord will not be in vain. We anticipate 
that glorious time when at least every large city of China will possess 
a preacher of the guspel, and we are convinced that this will soon take 
place, if we only improve the present time, Let not our successors 
tbrow upon us the blame of having too long deferred the great work ; 
may we rather be enabled to prepare the way for them, marching 
boldly forth, so that they may follow in our footsteps, and complete 
the work which we have begun. 
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Art. Ill. Estimate of the proportionate expense of Xylography, 
Lithography, and T'ypography, as applied to Chinese printing ; 
view of the advantages and disadvantages of eack. By Typo- 
GRAPHUS SiNENSIS. 


In order to judge of the proportionate cost of the different modes, 
we must calculate the cost of printing a given amount of books, say 
2000 copies of the Chinese Bible. The modes of printing which at 
the present time deserve particular attention are these three, viz. first, 
xylography ; second, lithography ; and third, typography. We shall 
consider the expenses of each of these modes, and then notice some 
of their advantages and disadvantages. 
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I. By Block Printing. 
The expense of the passage of 9 workmen to and from) <£ s. d. 
China, at $20 per trip, is 8360, or : , 72 0 O 
Of 2000 blocks at 85 per hundred, is $100, or _—.. 20 0 0 
Tools, gravers, &c. : ‘ ; 10 0 0 
Transcribing 2689 pages at Od. per page . 10016 9 
Cutting 1,160,548 characters at Is. 3d. per hundred. 725 19 4 


Printing and binding 5,378,000 pages at 1s. 8d. per 448 3 4 
thousand ' ; , : 
Cost of 2094 peculs of paper at £2 10s. per pecul, 523 15 0 
£1900 14 5 


The octavo edition of the Bible contains 352 characters on each 
page, to which must also be added for the stops, marks, verses, and 
border, 80 characters more, making 432 characters per page, which 
fur 2629 pages, is },160,548. 

The above is the charge at Malacca, according to Mr. Kidd, who 
says, that 3250 characters can be cut for £2 stg.; and agreeable to 
Mr. Hughes’ statement in the B. & F. Bible Society’s report for 1834, 
that 100 copies of the Scriptures can be taken from the blocks for 
$10d. ‘This is also the rate at which such work has been done at 
Batavia. But in China itself, the work can be done much cheaper, 
as may be seen in the Evangelical Magazine for August, 1826, where 
it is stated that the Chinese New Testament, containing 227,300 cha- 
racters, was cut in China for 8500, which is at the rate of 11d. per 
hundred characters, while the transcribing of the same is said to have 
cost $50, or 44d. per page. The passage of the type cutters would 
also have been saved, and the paper and blocks might have been pro- 
cured cheaper, say €2 5s. for the former, and $4 for the latter, which 
altogether would make a saving of £365 19s. The time occupied in 
the above undertaking, by 9 type-cutters and 5 printers, would be 
somewhere about three years. 


Hi. By Lithography. £ os. d. 
For two lithographic presses with stones 100 0 0 
Materials, repairs, &c. : . . : . 100 0 O 
Transcribing 2689 pages twice over, at Od. per page 201 13 6 
Printing 5,378,000 pages at Is. per thousand 268 18 0 
Folding, collating, stitching, and cutting the above, at 67 4 

3d. per thousand : - ‘ 6 
Paper, the same as in the first statement . . 52315 0 
£1261 11 O 


The folding, cutting, &c., costs much less when the sheets come from 
a lithographic or typographic press, than when the same work is done 
by block-printing. For in block-printing, each sheet of two pages is 
printed separately, and folded in the middle; thus the Jeaves present 
only one even side, and in collating cannot be arranged without care- 
fully placing every separate leaf exactly over the other, which occupies 
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much time; whereas, when printed in sheets and folded, two even 
sides are presented, and when collated, a single knock on the table 
brings the whole to a level. ‘The time occupied in the above work 
by 1} transcriber, 4 pressmen, and ! binder, would be two years. 

Ill. By Typography. 


3000 punches can be furnished by Mr. Dyer, at Pe- £ s. d. 
nang, at 68 cents each, which is $2040, or 4038 0 0 
1000 /bs. weight of Chinese type can be furnished by 100 0 0 

the same, at 2s. per lb., which is ; : 
One iron press, cases, furniture, d&c., ; : . 100 0 0 
Composition of 2689 pages, at 2s. per page, . 268 18 0 
Printing 5,378,000 pages, at 6d. per thousand, . 134 9 0 
Folding, stitching, &c., at 3d. per thousand, : 67 4 0 
Paper, 168 peculs, at £2 10s. per pecul, : . 420 0 0 
£1498 11 6 


The types being somewhat smaller than those used in the octavo 
edition, less paper will be required. Mr. Gutzlaff proposes to procure 
matrices at 6d. apiece; but the steel for the punch and the copper 
for the matrix would nearly amount to that sum, so that there is 
perhaps some mistake in bis calculation. ‘The time required for the 
punch cutting cannot be stated precisely ; but for the printing it would 
be, for 2 compositors, 2 pressmen, and } binder, one year. 

Thus the entire cost of each being reckoned, the balance will ap- 
pear at first in favor of lithography, for the first 2000 copies of the 
Scriptures, but permanently in favor of typography. When these 
are struck off, if executed by means of block-printing, we possess a 
set of blocks adapted for printing the Scriptures alone, already much 
worn, and capable of ytelding only five more editions, ere they are 
completely spoiled. Ifthe work is done by means of lithography, 
we possess after its completion, two presses and materials for future 
operations. But if the work is performed by means of metallic types, 
when finished, we have a set of punches and matrices remaining, from 
which millions of types may be cast, sufficient to supply the whole 
world ; besides a complete font of Chinese types, from which fifty 
more editions can be taken, and an iron press and furniture that will 
last for twenty years. Besides which, the recomposition and priut- 
ing of every successive edition from the metallic types will not cost 
much more than the mere striking off the same quantity from the 
wuoden blocks. 


I. The advantages by Xylography. 1. The expense of starting 
such an establishment is much less than would be required for either 
lithography or typography. 2. An edition of 2000 copies of the 
Scriptures may be printed at intervals, according to the demand for 
books or the supply of paper. 3. The Scriptures when once cut, re- 
main always the same without the need of correction or of revision, 
at every successive edition. 4. Much trouble is thererby saved to the 
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superintendent, who has only to order so many copies to be printed, 
and it ie done withust his interference or anxiety ; a missionary just 
arrived in the country may give out the blocks of his predecessor, and 
commence painting immmediately. 5. In traveling. a tract of a few 
blocks may be packed in a very small compass, and printed from at 
every suecessive stage. 6 The whole work may be performed by 
the Chinese themselves, without the aid of European machinery or 
workmen. 7. The type-cutters may be brought under religious in- 
struction while employed in preparing the blocks ; one has already 
been converted by this means, and is now an evangelist in China. 
This sdvantage, however, is not peculiar to block-printing, though it 
is perhaps greater in this than in the other modes. 

isadvantages.—!. The blocks, after an edition of 10,000 is struck 
off, are no longer capable of yivin s good impressions. 2. The blocks 
are liable to be destroyed by white ants, and if the establishment be 
extensive, they occupy much room. The octavo edition of the 
Scriptures in 2680 pages nearly, reckoning two piges for each block, 
would amount to 1340 blocke, which at 20 blocks per cubic foot, 
would occupy 67 cubic feet. 3 If one block be lost or injured, the 
whole set is worthless, untess a type-cutter be at hand to snpply the 
deficiency. 4. When once cat, the blocks are incapable of correc- 
tion or iniprovement, without great expense, and spoiling the beauty 
of the page. 5. By means of block-printing, crude and ill-digested 
works are perpetuated ; and as it is easier to print from old blocks 
than to make new ones, the first productions of missionaries are still 
given forth, after twenty years’ experience and knowledge of the lan- 
guage should have enabled the laborers to produce something better. 
6. Block-printing produces too little variety in our productions, and 
the heathen in the vicinity get acquainted with our tracts before they 
are put into their hands, complaining of each that they have seen it 
before, and crying out for something new. 7. The type-cutters are 
generally « troublesome set, and occasion a missionary much vexa- 
tion in endeavoring to keep them in order. Besides which, being 
necessary to the establishment, theif whims and caprices must fre- 
quently be borne with. 8. Type-cutters can be procured from China 
alone, and never leave their country without an express engagement ; 
thie renders us entirely dependeut on China for supplies, and should 
our egents in China be withdrawn. or type-cutters be strictly prohibit- 
éd from leaving their native land, the work must come to a stand. 9. 
The expense of carrying on type-cutting after the materials are fur- 
nished, is more than double that of metallic type printing. 

Il. The advantages by Lithography. |. Small editions may be print- 
ed according to the demand for books, ar the supply of paper. 2. Ev- 
ery successive edition is capable of improvement and alteration to any 
extent. 3. Handbills and small tracts for particular purposes may be 
gt up and struck off at a very short notice; for where a tract of six 
pages would employ a type-cutier a montl: before a single copy could 
be procured, in lithography the whole could be completed in two or 
three days. 4. Small stations occupied by only one missionary, or 
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sequestered parts, where there is not much demand for tracts and 
which consequently cannot sustain the expense either of a xylographic 
or a typographic establishment, might conveniently employ one litho- 
graphic press, which a single individual might manage. 5&. Litho- 
graphy is well adapted for printing alternately in various languages, 
for mixing different characters, or publishing books in a new charac- 
ter for which no types have yet been formed; further, a lithographic 
press is useful for graphic representations, for printing in the running 
hand of any language, or for producing bold and elegant forms of the 
characters, so much esteemed among the natives of the East. A Ja- 
panese Vocabulary and a Corean Dictionary would not have appear- 
ed. bad it not been for lithography. 

Disadvantages. 1. The slowness of execution, owing to the addi- 
tional work required in lithographic printing, by wetting the stone 
every sheet, and cleaning it every ten. 2 The rapidity with which 
the stone spoils, requiring it to be retranscribed and retransferred 
every one or two thousand sheets, which in large editi: n+ of 10,000, 
occasions much loss. 3. ‘The uncertainty attending lithographic 
printing, sometimes arising from the change of the atmosphere ,some- 
times from the defection in the material, and sometimes from the 
inattention of the workmen. 4. The irregular appearance of a book 
printed by lithography, owing to some sheets having been printed bet- 
ter and others worse. 5. The expense at the first outlay is greater 
than in block-printing. 

IIT. ‘The advantages by Typography. 1. It is equally adapted to large 
and small editions. and for periodical as well as standard works. A 
few pages may be set up, and printed off in a few days, and the form 
once on the press, it may be worked for I, or 100, or 100,000, as the 
case may require. 2. It is calculated to last long, and if the metal 
be good, millions of tracts may be printed ere the types are worn out. 
3. There is a great saving of time and expense, as compared with 
block and stone printing, and where the object is the illumination of 
one third of the human race, the faster we can work, and at the least 
cost, the better. 4. The printing from metallic types can be made 
to appear much more beautiful, and more pleasing to a Chinese eye, 
than the printing by wooden blocks, as has been already proved in 
the large characters of Morrison’s Dictionary ; and we hope will still 
more clearly appear when Mr. Dyer has completed his font. 5. In 
printing by metal types, we can be entirely independent of Chinese 
printers, as any common Chinese scholar may compose the pages, 
and any Malay coolie may work the press. 6. In typography, the 
correcting of the press is extremely easy, and improvements may 
be made to any extent. 7. The first cost of metal types may be great, 
but they may be used for twenty years without stopping, and afterwards 
may be sold for old metal, 8. Another advantage of movable metal 
types is their being easily combined with European letters, in the 
printing of dictionaries, é&c. 9. The press employed for printing 
Chinese inay be used at intervals for printing in any other language. 
10. The space occupied by a set of Chinese types is not great, 
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as nine characters will fit into a square inch, and one square foot will 
easily contain 1000 characters; including the sections between, which 
must be of plate tin: a pair of common printing-cases occupies only 
nine square feet; thus three or four pairs of common printing-cases 
would contain 30,000 characters. Whereas the blocks of the Scrip- 
tures alone, occupy 67 instead of 2} cubic feet. 13. The white ants 
can not do the least injury to metal types—and nothing will destroy 
them but use or fire, and even then the metal is still saleable. 

Disadvantages. 1. It is difficult to carry on a movable type estab- 
lishment without the sid of a European printer, who would require 
as much salary as ten Chinese put together. This objection, how- 
ever, would be obviated, did the missionary himself know but a little 
of the art of printing. 2. Though the font may contain 3000 varie- 
ties, and amount to 30,000 characters, yet it is possible that unusual 
characters may occur in the course of printing, or more of one sort be 
required than have been calculated on, in which case the work must 
stop until the necessary characters be cut or cast for the purpose; it 
may be observed, however, that the additional characters being very 
few, inay be easily cut on a piece of tin. 3. Printing from metal types 
requires an expensive press. This press may, however, be used at 
intervals for printing in other Janguages; thus the whole cost of the 
press ought not to be charged to Chinese typography alone; besides 
which, almost every missionary station already possesses such a press. 
4. In case of our adopting metal types generally, what is to become 
of our wooden blocks, already cut and lying ready for use? We an- 
awer, print from them in the usual way, as long as they willflast, and 
then let the Scriptures and tracts be improved in future editions at 
the letter press. 5. Metal types being all of one size, will not do for 
the printing of commentaries, or even the insertion of a single note, 
unless two sets be prepared, one large and the other smaller. To which 
it may be replied, that fonts of small characters already exist at Malacca 
and in China, which might be used for notes, &c. 

Thus, upon a review of the whole, it will appear that printing Chi- 
nese by metallic types is greatly preferable to every other method: 
that it ts highly desirable and exceedingly practicab!. to procure 
sach types. Mr. Dyer should therefore by ail means te encourag- 
ed to persevere in the punch-cutting, for which £400 wil be sufficient 
to complete a eet of 3000 varieties; chat while the punch-cutting is 
going on, the work of casting should proceed also, for which £160 
would be sufficient for the easting of each font of 30,000 characters. 

The Anglo-Chinese public are perfectly able to provide both these 
sums, and a subscription for that purpose ought to be immediately 
begun. ‘Then should Mr. Gutzlaff require 2000 Bibles and 10,000 
tracts, they ean be furnished in one year at half the cost of block- 
printing ; and should the various missionary societies engaged in the 
evangelization of China require fonts of Chinese metal types, or 
should government agents and literary institutions be desirous of 
possessing them, they will be able to procure them at £100 each 
font. This is one of the grandest objects that ever was presented tp 
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the attention of a benevolent public, and if it he left undane for the 
want of a few bundred pounds, many thousands must be thrown 
away in the lapse of a few years to procure the same quantity of 
work done by block-printing. China is now opening its doors; ber 
teeining millions are ready to receive the Word of life; and the lever 
that shall move this word is doubtless, under God, metallic type 
printing. 

Note.—We tender our best thanks to our correspondent for his remarks and 
statcinents concerning Chinese printing. The prees is everywhere a power- 
ful engine: but nowhere else does it seem destined to act on such a mi 
iags as in Chine. We shall eoon refer to this topic again, and shall then, we 
doubt not, have good reports to make concerning the progress of metal types. 
Mr. Gutzlaff's intention was (and is, we believe), to procure matrices without 
the use of punches, by drilling instead of punching the metal. We are ap- 
prehensive, however, that “the Chinese have neither the genius in the head, 


nor the power in the fingers,” to give complete success to this pian. 


Vv. Passage to Europe vid the Red Sra, by a late resident 

saa er ; pie China and reaches Bombay ; embarks ts the 

steamer ; crosses the Desert ; arrvves at Cairo ; notices of that 

sel den ly obliged to our correspondent and to hie friend, (whom ou 

0 } . ° . 9 < oo 

my eral Y edily recognize,) for the following interesting communica’ 

tion. No one doubts the practicability of an ‘overland passage ° to Europe; 

but very few hitherto have been disposed to try the unbeaten apna ripe 

however, like that from our correspondent’s friend will serve to m o. 

re familiar. These sag ag are not, we trust, to be confined to the sou 

of Asia. New routes must be opened farther and farther northward, till the 

starting from the capital of Japan, and passing through Peking, per 


ater passage by steam-boats and carriages, to the great marts 


cities of Europe. 
To toe Epitror or THE Cainese Reposrrory. . 
Sir, Perceiving in one of the late numbers of the Chinese Repost- 
tory a courteous invitation to contribute to your pages, I am induc- 
ed to think that a few extracts from a private letter, which I have 
just received from a friend who lately quitted this country on hia re- 
turn to England, may prove both interesting and instructive to the 
eneral reader. My correspondent left China for Bombay in the 
month of October, 1833, with the intention of proceeding from thence 
by the Red Sea to the continent of Europe. Having reached Bom- 
bay and visited that presidency, be engaged bis passage in the steam- 
er about to sail for Coeseir, and thus narrates, dating his letter, ‘ Cairo, 
April 4th, 1834.’ ; - 
“ We left Bombay on the firet of bial with twelve passeng 
the full complement. For the passage 1200 rupess is paid by ee 
presoa ; only six of the party had cabins, two in each cabin, 
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others slept in the caddy. ‘The charge is certainly heavy, but the 
expenses of the voyage are so great that oue has no right to complain, 
and the convenience compensates fur the charge. We reached 
Maculla, a wretched village on a barren rock of Arabia, on the 11th, 
to take in @ supply of coals, and left it on the 12th. We were driven 
back to Mucha, after having passed it, by a violent northwest gale. 
There we filled up our coals and left it on she 18th; reached Jedda 
on the 23d; left that on the 25th, and completed the voyage on the 
Ist of March, by anchoring in Cossier bay ;—baving been 29 days 
in its performance. But considering that we had a constant succes- 
sion of strong north winds all the way up the Red sea, which would 
have prevented a sailing vessel moving at all, we had no reason te 
complain. I must here recommend you on no account to attempt te 
go up the Red Sea in any other way but in  steam-boat, if you can 
avoid it. Two parties of travelers lef Bombay two months befare 
us; one was shipwrecked in a cruzier of the Indian navy; the 
other we picked up at Jedda and brought on with us in the steamer. 
Northerly winds are so prevalent, and the shores of the Red Sea 
are eo perilonsly studded with reefs, that steam appears to be the only 
mode of navigation fit for such a sea. 

“‘At Coseseir six of our party landed for Thebes. A Company's agent 
resides there, named Seid Mohammed, an Arab, a useful and oblig- 
ing person; he provides travelers with a house. We left Cosseir on 
the evening of the 3d, and elept at Ber Ingles, having advanced about ! 1 
miles. On the 4th, passing by the wells of Seid Suleiman, we halted 
for the night at a spot the Arabs called Abou Ziram, after marching 
10 hours, a distance of 28 miles ; no water at this place. On the 15th, 
we reached the wells of Hummamat, which were, however, quite dry; 
distance and time about the same as yesterday. On the 6th, started 
at nine o'clock and arrived at the wells of Legayta at half past five ; 
here we found plenty of water, and got some vegetables and bread 
from the Arabe who inhabited the wretched hoveils at that place. On 
the 7th, en route at nine, and at about three p.m. our eyes were 

atified with the first view of cultivation and the valley of the Nile. 

alted for the night at a village called Anjam, about nine miles dis- 
tant from Luxor. 

“‘ You will see by this, that we tonk five days to cross the Desert. 
It can be done much quicker, but not without inconvenience, and I de 
not think our stages could have been improved. We were always up 
at daylight, dressed, and had a comfortable breakfast, and the camels 
all loaded by a little before nine o'clock ; halted for half an hour on 
the road, and reached our ground in time to have our camels unload- 
ed, and make preparations for dinner before dark. By nine o'clock 
we were all well disposed to retire to rest in our cots under a couple 
of blankets. The climate of the Desert, thoagh io the month of 
Masch, wae decidedly cold; the thermometer at daylight standing 
as low as 37° on one occasion, but generally 40° to 45°, aud when 
the north wind blew there was no heat evea at noonday. I felt but 
little annoyance from the glare, my colored spectacies giving a delight- 
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ful relief. A Manila salacoot is invaluable; mine has been the ad 
miration and wonder of all persons. I wear it sometimes at Cairo to 
the great emusement of the Turks. 

“* Having thus had the experience of crossing the Desert I will give 
you the advantage of a few hints, which I noted down at the time. 
Ist. Examine well the tents which are provided for you, to see that they 
are easily pitched, with coverings and all perfect. We experienced. 
rmouch annoyance from neglecting this precaution. We were two par- 
ties, each of three persons, which is decidedly the best number, and 
had two tents, about !2 or 13 feet square; we found one accommodat- 
ed us all, laying our beds on the ground, and used to eend the other 
on before us. 2d. See that there is a sufficiency of camel drivers; 
especially that there be one for each riding camel: we ordered this 
n imber, but after starting, when too late to be remedied, found it had 
be n neglected, and we had only eight drivers to more than thirty 
camels. One to three baggage camels, and one for each of our own, 
would make fourteen, which is sufficient. 3d. An ample supply of 
water in bottles; for the best spoils in the filthy skins which are used. 
Eighteen quart bottles are enough for each person, but not too much. 
Ath.. If possible, provide yourself with a camel saddle at Bombay, or 
you will suffer from the animal’s hump (I speak feelingly); if not, 
have a couple of large well stuffed cushions with a pair of common 
stirrups. 5th. Be provided with three copper-tinned cooking-pots fit- 
ting in each other; a tea-kettle holding about three quarts; and a 
frying-pan for each party; a good cook, who has nothing else to attend 
to but the important avocations of his department, is very desirable ; 
you can easily Gnd such a man at Bombay, and let him be a Mussul- 
man, and not a Portuguese. I say nothing about supplies of liquor 
and provisions; every one fits himself in that way according to his 
fancy. Good beer in abundance is invaluable after a day's match. 
Preserved soups and salmon also have their merits. Do not forget to 
provide yourself with 2 good common carpet, such as is used in a 
tent; one 14 feet square costs but thirty rupees and is extremely useful. 

** As to Cairo I need say nothing about it, excepting that we have 
amused ourselves very well here for aweek. I have of course as- 
cended to the summit of the pyramid of Cheops, and dived into its 
centre. I was, I confess, disappointed ; the only feeling was similar 
to what I experienced in the caves of Ellora: and a wonder why 
peeple would expend so much labor to so little purpose either useful 
or ornamental. ‘The best view of the pyramids is when standing with- 
in twenty yards of their base ; their gigantic size is then most apparent, 
aed they really look Jike mountains of solid masonry. Nothing is easier 
than the ascent and descent; no aid whatever is requisite, though the 
Arabs are most annoying and troublesome in forcing their aid un you. 
It is very desirable to have a janissary with you from the consul, 
with a big stick, to prevent these annoyances at the Pyramids, though 
I have never seen the least disposition to be uacivil among the natives 
in any part of Egypt. We were introduced to Mohammed Ali a few 
days ago; he is really a wonderful old man, and though he certainly 
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oppresses his country by the immense military force he maintains from 
so small a population, yet by the attention and encouragement he 
gives to the education of the rising generation, I feel convinced he 
will merit the name of a great mun, and the regenerator of Egypt. 
He maintains at his own expense eighty public schools. At one near 
Cairo there were 1100 boys, who are fed, clothed, and lodged at his 
expense ; besides which, they receive monthly pay according to their 
progress. There are higher schools of engineers, srtillery, and cavalry. 

I have forgotten to give you a hint on two subjects both, of some 
importance :—the money, and the general climate of Egypt. The uni- 
versal coin throughout all Egypt, Syris, Greece, and the whole of 
the Levant, is the piastre, which being usually a vary base coin, the 
value of it is constantly varying. For instance, when at par, the value 
of the Austrian dollar, which at Bombay is about 6 per cent. inferior 
to the Spanish, is {5 paras: in intrinsic value it is said to be worth 
about 22. In Upper Egypt, we passed ours for 18; at Cairo, 19; 
and a fraction is readily given fur it. The sovereign in commercial 
accounts is reckoned at 93; but in payments in the shops they ‘take 
it readily at 95 piastres, or 5 dollars. The Venetian zecchin 
for 44 or 444; but is a bad coin for a traveler to bring with hin, as it 

enerally either is, or is said to be, short in weight. Sovereigns and 
German dollars are the best money therefore; and it is worth while 
on passing Mocha or Jedda to inquire the rate of exchange there. 
We might have changed all our dollars there for 20 and 21 piastres. 
There are small gold coins of the country worth 4, 9, and 18 piastres, 
which are very convenient and always pass for their value. The fol- 
lowing is the calculation made on exchange of money at the rate we 
paid for it at Bombay :—If German dollars give 19 piastres, the 
zecchin should produce 464 piasters; and the sovereign 100, which 

ives the advantage greatly in favor of dollars; the only objection 
is their cumbersome weight. 

‘« As to climate I have never been more agreeably deceived. We were 
told that March in Eyypt was hot and unpleasant. We have found 
the average of the thermometer at night 45° to 55° ; and the day in the 
shade, 60° to 70° and 75°. On one or two occasions, it bas risen to 
80°, but that has been during a sirocco from the southwest. The 
plague has totally disappeared in Egvpt, not having been known for 
the last nine years. ‘This is also owing to the precautions adopted by 
the pacha, both in quarantine laws and the more important improve- 
ments of preserving cleanliness by « good police in the crowded towns.” 


I have now, Sir, given you as much information on this subject as I 
am in possession of myself, and if it should be considered by you as 
worthy ofa place in your Repository, amidst other interesting and 
valueble papers which monthly appear in it, 1 need not add, much 
satisfaction will be derived, by your well-wisher and constant reader. 


Macao, October 24th, 1834. 
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Aat. V. The Turks: their origin aud early history ; their migra- 
tions and conversion to the faith of Mohammed ; their invasion of 
Persia, Hindestan, and the Grecian empire; capture of Con- 
stantinople, Sc. 

In our last number we gave a brief account of the Huns; and no- 

ticed their origin and history, their emigrations, conquests, &&c. We 

shal] now take a survey of the Turks. Though the Huns overrun 
the fairest countries of Europe, introducing barbarism wherever they 
went, yet with the death of Attila they ceased to be the scourge of 
the western world. But the Turks, advancing with a slow but sare 
step from the frontiers of China, subverted the caliphate; and hav- 
ing adopted the creed of the conquered, showed themselves the most 
inveterate enemies of the Christians, and t1:e most staunch support- 
ers of barbarism that ever trod upon the sus of Eurpe. That a wild 
hord of Asiatic nomades should subvert the ancient Byzantine empire, 
plant the Crescent where formerly had stood the Crass, and down to 
the present time maintain themselves in the possession of the most 
fertile provinces of Europe, is really a matter of astonishment. But 
it was the Lord of hosts that sent forth those ruthless bands to execate 

Divine vengeance ; and they are allowed to remain asa living monu- 

ment of his severe, bat righteous punishment. The sane nation which 

bowed under the yoke of Chinese elavery, dictates to European prin- 
ces, and soon the whole western world trembles at the invincible arms 
of the invaders. 

The origin of the Turks may be obscurely traced to the Altai 
mountains. ‘There they lived as slaves, working their own iron mines 
for their master, the great khan of the Geougen, until they learned 
to turn the swords, which they themselves had fabricatéd, against 
their proud and haughty oppressors. Roused by the eloquence of 
their chieftain, the bold and heroic Bertezena, they struggled hard 
for freedom. ‘Their conquests must have followed in quick succes- 
sion, for even as early as the time of the Han dynasties they became 
formidable to the Chinese. “Among the southern conquests, the 
inoet splendid was that of the white Huns, @ polite and warlike 
people, who possessed the commercial cities of Buchara and Samar- 
cand, who had vanquished the Persian monarch, and carried their 
victorious arms along the banks, and perhaps to the mouth of the 
Indus. On the side of the west, the Turkish cavalry sdvanced to 
the lake Maotis, and passed that lake on the ice. ‘Fhe khan who 
dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, issued his commands for the siege 
of Bosphorus, a city, the voluntary subject of Rome, and whose 
princes had formerly boea the friends of Athens.”—see Gibbon. 

The Turks by their frequent excursions eastward, threatened the 
existence of the Chinese empire. But their territory growing too éx- 
tensive by every new canquest, was at length divided amongst the 
principal leaders, and soon fell a prey to internal feuds and bloody 
wars. The Chinese at first drove them back with ‘‘ golden lances,” 
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according to the invariable practice of the Celestial empire, which 
considers gold and silver of greater efficacy in war, than steel or lead— 
‘fas ison record ;” but as soon as the Turks were weakened by dis- 
sension, the Chinese excited the vanquished tribes to resume their 
independence, and thus freed themselves frum their dangerous neigh- 
dors. 
' The Turks were now necessarily drivento direct their conquests 
westward ; but it was long before they could rally strength sufficient 
to embolden them to attack those fierce barbarians, who inhabited 
the plains of the Caspian, and the almost impenetrable recesses of 
the Caucasus. ‘heir victory over the Ouigors was decisive and com- 
plete ; and as they pushed onward in their march, they heard with 
astonishment that farther westward there existed a weak but flourish- 
ing empire. This report excited the cupidity of the fierce but des- 
titute barbarians, and they resolved to send thither an embassy. This 
expedition was aided by the prince of the Alani; and the embas- 
sadors, having crossed the Euxine, soon reached Constantinople, 
where they were admitted to an audience with Justinian. This wily 
prinoe directed their irresistible valor against the Scluvonic tribes, 
whom they repeatedly routed, and driving them from their retreats, 
pursued the.a into the very heart of Germany, “‘ violating the law of 
mations and abusing the rights of victory.” Some quarrels with 
the Persian monarch involved them in war, and being strengthened 
by a league with the Romans, they thus unwittingly contributed to- 
wards the rain of Chosroes, the sworn enemy of the Byzantine em- 
pire. All their operations were directed from mount Altai; thither 
the Roman embassadors repaired, concluded a treaty, and beheld the 
spoils which had heen amaseed by these undaunted freebooters. The 
Grecian emperor, Heraclius, though opposing the victorious armies 
of Chosrves with great valor, saw bis capital invaded by the Per- 
sians and Avars; and, almost at the mercy of his cruel enemies, he 
cemented an alliance with the Turks by the promise of his daughter 
io marriage to a chief. ‘Mhe civilized world was thus freed from further 
molestation, the Turke being either bound and restrained by the ties 
of friendship, or employed in venting their fury on surrounding tribes 
of savages. But the period of tranquillity was of very short duration ; 
and these barbarians again appeared more formidable than ever, 
having adopted the sanguinary laws and usages of the false prophet. 

About the year a. n. 850, the caliph Matassem established a body 
guard of Turks, who were captives or slaves. By being initiat- 
ed into the doctrines of Islamism, they lost none of their natural fero- 
city. Indulged in all their whims and enjoying ease and plenty in 
voluptuous Bagdad, they fell upon the peaceful Arabs, and the slaugh- 
ter was dreadful. By giving their whole support to an unprincipled 
individual, they became the umpires of the caliphate, and would 
have overthrown the whole government, if their force had not been 
weakened by foreign wars. 

Meanwhile, their brethren who had been fortunate in their contest 
with the Persians before the Mohammedan era, gradually adopted 
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the Mohammedan creed, and extended their conquests in the northern. 
provinces of Persia. With the overthrow of the dynasty of the Sa- 
manides, Mahmud the Gaznevide, the Turkish viceroy of the caliphs, 
extended his power in Persia and adopted the title of sultan. In- 
flamed with fanaticism, he dealt out destruction to the pagans of 
Hindostan ; he aimed at the extirpation of Hindooism; no deserts nor 
mountains of Tibet or Cashmere could stop his victorious career; 
Delhi, Lahor, and Moultan had becn carried, and he was’ advancing 
with his whole force against Somnath, a famous temple of the Hin- 
doos, on the promontory of Guzerat. The brahmins, considering this 
place impregnable on account of its sanctity, bade defiance to the vic- 
torioas Mahmud. He however stormed the temple, put to the sword 
5000 of the defenders, and with an iron mace approached the princi- 
pal idol. The brahmins offered him ten millions sterling to spare 
this darling object of their infatuation; his counsellors advised Mah- 
mud to apply the money to the relief of true believers but he sternly 
replied ; ‘‘ your reasons are specious and strung, but never shall Mah- 
mud appear in the eyes of posterity as a traflicker in idols.’’ Then level- 
ing a blow at the idol, it tottered, and disclosed an immense quan- 
tity of precious stones, hidden in the belly. This sufficiently explained 
the devotion of the brahmins, and the disinterestedness of Mahmud 
was remunerated by the title of Guardian of the faith and fortune of 
Mohammed, with which the caliph honored him. 

His life is remarkable for the most chivalrons exploits, and des- 
tructive wars against the infidels, and he gained greater renown than 
any Asiatic freebooter before him; his wisdom is likewise extolled ; 
but one glaring vice, insatiable avarice, is said to have tainted his 
character. Yet he himself accelerated the downfall of his dynasty by 
calling in the aid of the kindred Turkoman tribes from Sogdiana, and 
enlisting them under his banners. Scarcely were his eyes closed in 
death, when these hordes, though:.united to their masters by a com- 
mon faith, broke out into open rebellion. In vain did the successor 
of Mahmud carry the war into the heart of Bucharia; the Turkomans 
under a prince of the house of the Seljuks drove their effeminate 
countrymen towards the Indus, and after a period of rapiné and anar- 
chy, established their empire on the ruins of the Persian monarchy. 
China, thus liberated from these implacable enemies, reposed at ease, 
whilst Europe, and especially the Levant soon felt the drea ‘ful scourge. 
As the caliphs at Bagdad of the house of Abbas, possessed only a 
shadow of their former authority, and were besides actuated by mortal 
hatred against the line of the Fatimites, who ruled over Egypt, they 
availed themseives of the aid of Togrul, the son of Seljnk, to suppress 
the rebellions which disturbed their dominions. By such means the 
Turks influenced the destiny of the once powerful caliphate, and with 
rapid strides approached the scene of their future conquests. Togrul 
died too soon to push his victories westward; but his son Alp Arslan, 
the valiant lion, burned with unquenchable zeal to recover from the 
Greeks those provinces, which daring the weakness of the caliphate 
had been rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. ‘The conquest of 
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the Georgian tribes of the Caucasus was effected after much resis- 
tance, about the year 1068. Armenia tamely submitted. The Asiatic 
provinces of the eastern empire were next overrun with his numerous 
hosts, but the Byzantine emperor, Romanus Diogenes, a soldier by 
profession, repeatedly routed the barbarians; till becoming too confi- 
deat of victory, he was surrounded and taken prisoner by the enemy. 
A shameful treaty to which he acceded, gave the Turks an extensive 
tract of country, but they did not venture to push their victories in 
that quarter. 

Alp Arslan was desirous to conquer his native country, and spread 
the terror of his arms to the frontiers of China. Buta higher than 
human hand arrested him, and by means of a despised prisoner he 
was assassinated in the midst of his career, and died Jamenting his 
folly, and the vanity of all sublunary things. 

Malek shah, hisson, achieved the conquest of Turkestan, after crush- 
ing u domestic faction. He was the-most celebrated and powerful 
of the Seljuk race. From the confines of China to the borders of 
Egypt he maintained sovereign sway ; the nations willingly submitted 
to him. His reign was rigorous, and his constant movements through 
his dominions gave force to his laws and encouraged learning. We 
are astonished that their rage for proselytism did not prompt these 
barbarians to the invasion of China, which was in no state to resist 
their fanatic fury ; but though they planted the crescent both in Hin- 
dostan and Anatolia, they lost sight of the myriads of Chinese idol- 
aters. But we cannot pierce the dark veil with which God in his pro- 
vidence has covered this country ; his ways are inscrutable, yet ever 
wise and adorable. At the death of Malek shah, his extensive do- 
minions were divided into the Persian dynasty, the oldest and pinci- 

al branch; and the three younger dynasties of Kerman, Syria, and 

oum; of these, the empire of Roum, comprising Asia Minor and 
that of Syria, claim our peculiar attention. ‘The capital of the torm- 
er was Nice; it became the terror of the enervated Greeks, and even 
aimed a decisive blow against Constantinople, when the emperor 
Alexis implored the assistance of the western world. Jerusalem 
having falleu to the share of the Syrian dynasty, was no longer a re- 
sort for the peaceful pilgrim, who if he ventured so far as the holy 
sepulchre was treated by these inhuman foes of the Cross with un- 
heard of cruclty. The clamors for vengeance, joined to the intreaties 
of Alexis, prevailed on the western Christians to rescue the holy se- 
pulchre from the grasp of the infidels, and to procure a respite for 
the weak Grecian emperors. 

The crusaders appeared in Asia, and the invincible Turks met for 
the first time an enemy whose fanaticism and valor were superior to 
their own. Nice, as wel! as Jerusalem, fell into the hands of the 
Christians; the Turks retreated in dismay, but rallied under the 
standard of the commander of the faithful, and under Nouredddin, a 
wise and valiant leader, they reconquered Edessa. He reéstablished 
his throne at Damascus, and became a dangerous neighbor to the 
Franks i Palestine. But his empire was in its turn overthrown by 
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a Kurd, the celebrated Saladin; the Turkish sultans at Iconium 
fought fur existence, and their brethren in Persia were too much oc- 
cupied to render them any effectual aid. With the overthrow of the 
crusaders, however, their power revived, and they began again to 
threaten Constantinople, when the resistiess fury of the Mongols cross- 
ed all their hopes, and brought them tothe brink of destruction. 
Though the line of the Seljuk dynasty perished, a swarm of Turko- 
mans who had served under Gelaleddin, the sultan of Carizme, re- 
established the tottering empire. Their leader, Athman or Othman, 
was the founder of a line of princes which still occupy the throne of 
Stambul. ‘The downfall of Constantinople, so long delayed, was now 
inevitable. The whole of Asia Minor, with six of the Apocalyptic 
churches, sunk under the sway of the Othmans. No fresh armies at this 
time poured forth from Europe to assist the trembling Greeks against 
those insolent conquerors. In vain did the Venetians and the various 
orders of knights try to avert the impending dangers; the Greeks 
themselves invited the Turks to the European shore in 1360, where 
the latter founded their throne at Adrianople, and thus sealed the 
doom of the Byzantine empire. Not content with the humiliation of 
the Greeks, Bajazet the sultan of Adrianople, routed the Hungarians 
and their French auxiliaries, and even threatened to invade and con- 
quer both Germany and Italy. ‘The Roman empire, which once held 
the whole civilized world in its grasp, was now confined to a small 
spot on the Propontis; the Turkish conquerors, leaving the weak and 
unprincipled Europeans in possession of Constantinople, desired only 
their abject humiliation. 

The former proud capital of the world, though even then the 
theatre of civil dissensions, was again saved from ruin by victorious 
Timur, before whom the proud and yet unvanquished Bajazet was 
Jaid in the dust. The Turkish empire was nearly destroyed by the 
overwhelming forces of the Mongols ; yet five sons of Bajazet surviv- 
ed, and still maintained their authority in different parts of their pa- 
ternal inheritance. Manuel, the Grecian emperor, fomented their in- 
testine quarrels, yet could not prevent Amurath from subjecting all 
the Turkish dominions to his sway. The siege of Constantinople in 
1442 was the immediate consequence of this union. Animated by 
fanaticism, great numbers of Mohammedans flocked to the ‘Turkish 
standard to share in the spoils of so rich a city; their attack was 
vigorous, but was as bravely repulsed, and the Turks paid dearly for 
having trusted a Mohammedan visionary who had promised them a 
certain victory. Twice the Byzantine emperors proposed an alliance 
with the western provinces of Europe, in order to save the wreck of 
a once mighty Christian empire; application was also made to the 
pope, and a reunion with the Latin church was readily agreed to; yet 
their whole preparations for defense consisted in idle promises of aid, 
while the hour of the judgment of God approached. But the Al- 
mighty prolonged their day of repentance. ‘The Hungarians under 
Huriades routed the ‘Turks in several engagements; the Albanian 
chief, Seanderberg, occupied the whole force of the foe of Christians, 
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and the dreadful storm was averted from Constantinople until the 
Hungarians in their turn were driven back, and Mohammed the Se- 
cond with a firm hand held the sceptre. 

The Turks were now no longer those undisciplined hordes, which 
invaded the Asiatic provinces. Aided by the military arts, imbued 
with an invincible ardor to maintain the conflict with the infidels, 
they were terrible in the field of battle. ‘The crafty Mohammed amus- 
ed the Greeks by solema promises of lasting friendship, whilst he was 
carrying on his hostile preparations without interruption. Constan- 
tine Palzologus, the emperor, found himself on the brink of ruin, but 
like a Christian he addressed his enemy, saying: ‘Since neither 
oaths, nor treaty, nor submission can secure peace, pursue your im- 
pious warfare. My trust is in God alone; if it should please him to 
soften your heart, I shall rejoice in the happy change; if he delivers 
the city into your hands, [ shall submit without a murmur to his holy 
will. But until the Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, it 
is my duty to live and to die in the defense of my people.’’ The siege 
of Constantinople commenced and was carried on with al! that vi 
which formed the prominent characteristic of Mohammed the tid. 
The Turks prevailed, and the city was taken in 1453, where they 
maintain their ground to the present time. All Europe began to trem- 
ble before the common foe, whose arms were generally victorious ; 
the Christians acknowledged in them a scourge from God. Hungaria, 
Poland, and Germauy were alternately laid waste by these ferocious 
invaders, and a general prayer at that time inserted in the litany shows 
at once the dread and the devotion of the Cliristian world. But the 
season xppointed by the Lord to curb their power of insolence has ar- 
rived; Turkey lies prostrate before the giant of the north, and ac- 
knowledges the independence of the most despised of its former vassals. 
The land of their ancestors also, after many a hard struggle, has been 
reduced by the Chinese to utter subjection, and the power of this in- 
domitable nation is broken. They will rise no more, but will share 
in the blessings of the saving Gospel which they have so long indig- 
nantly rejected. ‘Their history, even the little of it which is well 
known, is full of remarkable events, worthy of the profound study 
of the Christian philosopher. With the greater obstinacy they have 
contemned the Lord of glory, so with the deeper repentance and 
contrition will they bow before his cross. 
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Art. VI. Comparison between the bamboo and the palm: description 
of the bamboo; varieties and cultivation; partiality of the Chi- 
nese for it; its uses: mode of manufacturing paper : description 
of the cocoa-nut palm; and the uses to which tt is applied. 


Tur bamboo and the palm appear to be designed by natnre almost 
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exclusively fur the use of those nations in whose soil they are found 
to grow. ‘The many uses to which they are applied by the inhabitants 
of the countries where they are indigenous, cease to be found when 
they are transplanted into foreign climes. ‘The hemp for ropes, the 
cotton for paper, and the wood for roofs, answer their purpose far better 
then those which are obtained from the cocoa-nut, the bamboo, or the 
palm leaf. ‘These plants seem to be particularly suited to the people, 
and the people have become attached to them. Both, however, are 
not found growing in the same country to any extent; the palm is 
found near the equator, and the bamboo on the borders of the torrid 
and temperate zones. There are but few uses to which the one is 
applied that the other is not; the bamboo, however, is not well calcu- 
lated for making ropes or boats, nor is the palm fitted for the manu- 
facture of paper. The numerous applications of both, we shall be 
better able to observe by a separate consideration of them. 

‘Phe bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea,) is indigenous in all the 
southern countries of Asia, in the greater part of China, and in the 
West Indies. By long cultivation and care, it has become sufficiently 
hardy to grow as far north as Peking, and in all the central countries 
of this continent. By the Chinese it is called chuk, and the charac- 
ter by which they represent this name enters into the coinposition 
of many of the more complicated characters of their language; in 
which cases the new character usually expresses some action or object 
connected with the use ofthe bamboo. The number of species is 
small compared with the wide diffusion of the plant, there being 
about ten only at present known. ‘I'he bamboo occupies an inter- 
mediate station between the proper grasses and the more stately trees ; 
in its internal structure showing its gramincous affinities, while, by 
its size it appears to the observer as a tree. Like all the grasses, it re- 
ceives its nourishment through the culm, and proceeds from the ground 
nearly as large as it ever is in diameter. This endogenous growth 
is admirably calculated to serve many of the purposes to which the 
bamboo is applied, where a hard, smooth surtace is necessary. The 
popular description is as fullows: ‘* The bamboo has a hollow, round, 
shining and straight stem; grows to the height of about forty feet; 
nodes from 10 to 15 inches asunder, with thick, rough, hairy sheaths ; 
the branches alternate, and proceeding from the root to the top; and 
small, entire, oval leaves.” The branches are usually sut off for some 
distance from the root by the cultivator. The varieties are numerous, 
but the differences between them are trifling. ‘The long period, 
during which this plant has been cultivated in China, and the desire 
to procure new aud singular kinds for the gardens of the wealthy, 
have produced many varieties. A Chinese botanist, in treating on 
this plant, observes in the beginning of his book, that he could act 
undertake so much as to name all the varieties, and would therefore 
confine himself to a consideration of sizty-three of the principal ! 

A few of the general differences which cultivation has made in the 
bamboo may be noticed. ‘The diameter of the stem and its height 
are subject to considerable variation; but the former much more than 
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the latter. The usual height is between 40 and 50 feet; those which 
reach 60 or 70 feet are regarded as monsters. The diameter varies 
more than any other part; the common size is from one inch and a 
half to five; but they are seen as large as seven and eight inches. 
Some of the stems, near the roots, are sufficiently large to make ves- 
sels to measure grain; but such are not common. ‘The Chinese her- 
balists give the following directions to increase the diameter: ‘ The 
gardener is to be careful to select the most vigorous plants, and those 
which have a healthy root; they must be transplanted free from all 
suckers, and with much care, that the growing be not retarded. The 
top of the shoot is to be cut off three or four inches above the highest 
knot, and the cavity filled with sulphur. For the first three years the 
suckers are cut down, to keep the root strong ; but on the fourth year, 
they will sprout forth much increased in diameter above the first year’s 
growth.’ This mode is affirmed to be infallible. The distances be- 
tween the joints is found to vary from four to six inches in some kinds, 
while in others it extends to four and five feet. 

The color of the outside is not always yellow, but has been made 
to vary into chestnut, black, etc. ‘Che black bamboo is a favorite io 
the parterres and gardens of the rich. The process by which the co- 
lor has been changed from its natural yellow to a black, is known 
ouly to the Chinese. ‘lhe outer surface is sometimes observed to be 
striated and roughened, instead of having the glossy appearance. 
There are also soine small and delicate varieties which are esteem- 
ed by the Chinese horticulturalists for ornamenting the artificial rock- 
work of their gardens. The wood of the bamboo is usually hard like 
horn, especially near the outer surface, but some are found io which 
the wood appears like an indurated pith, at all stages of their growth. 
The leaves do not usually exhibit much variety in form, but the color 
is sometimes seen passing into a bluish, reddish and an ashy hue. 
That singular vegetable calculus, tabasheer, which is found ia the 
cavities between the joints of the bamboo, has been obtained from 
some parts of the province of Yunnan. In that province also a sweet- 
ish liquor is procured from the bamboo, which yields sugar by evapora- 
tion. But neither the tabasheer nor this fluid has been observed as 
frequently in China as in India; and those parts where they are found 
are near Hindostan. Some mention is also made of a bamboo which 
has a fragrance like the Brazil wood. 

Many directions are laid down in the Chinese books concerning 
the cultivation of the bamboo. ‘The culture varies according to the 
soil, the exposure, and the variety. Generally, it requires a sandy 
soil, which the roots will easily penetrate. The banks of rivers and 
newly drained marshes are well adapted to it, if the situation is raised 
two or three feet above the water; for the plant perishes if the roots 
touch the water. A northern exposure is to be avoided, but it will 
grow on spots where there ts but little soil. The bamboo is propa- 
gated universally by suckers, for it blossoms only once and more 
rarely perfects its seeds. ‘The autumn and spring are the most proper 
seasons of the year for planting the suckers, which yet can be done at 
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any time. The root of the sprout is separated from the parent root 
for a time before transplanting, that, as the Chinese say, it may be 
forced to seek its own sustenance. A portion of earth is taken up 
with the shoot, and the same exposure to the winds, and the same 
points of compass must be observed. ‘hese particnlars, in the ap- 
prehension of the Chinese, materially affect the growth of the bamboo, 
who say, that if these be altered, a second revolution is added to that 
of transplanting. The new plants may need a little watering after 
they have been transplanted, but otherwise little or no cure is bestow- 
ed upon them. ‘Two or three years elapse before it throws out suck- 
ers in its turn, and the period allowed for a plantation to become 
ready to cut, four or five years. 

The inflorescence of the bamboo is similar to the grasses of the 
same natural family. ‘Ihe flowers are arranged in spikelets of five, 
and each branch has several spikelets. The sced is somewhat like 
chat of wheat, but it has a black skin; it is farinaceous, and io times 
of scarcity is eaten by the poor. ‘The Chinese have a proverb, that 
famine makes the bamboo to seed ; which probably originated from 
the want of food at that time, when they were led to search more for 
edibles. The plantations of bamboo are cut down both in the spring 
and autumn. The practice recommended is, either to cut the whole 
down at once, or one fourth yearly. But this direction is not attend- 
ed to much, as the proprietors cut the plant as there is a need for it, 
and the plantations are also cultivated for particular purposes. The 
winter is the most favorable season for cutting the bamboo, for at that 
time the wood is the hardest ; the plant then ceases to grow, and the 
roots are better prepared to resist the exposure. 

The partiality of the Clinese for the bamboo is so great, that it may 
justly be called their national plant. In selecting individuals for 
transplanting, reference is had to the size, form, color, or any other 
quality that is desired, and according as these peculiarities are rare, 
the specimen is valued. By this predilection, the varieties become 
more determinate than they would otherwise be, if the plants were 
raised from the seed. The bamboo is placed in all those situations in 
which it can be used for effect; no garden or pleasure walk is desti- 
tute of it; the peculiar artificial rock-work of the Chinese is rendered 
still more picturesque and natural by this pinnt, where it is often seen 
overhanging some mimic precipice, or rising up over a summer-house, 
affording both shade and profit. The emperor is said to have an of- 
ficer about the palace, whose especial duty it is to attend to the bam- 
boos in the imperial gardens. Sinall patches of tbem are to be seen 
on the banks of the Choo keang; and they are to be found near al- 
most every house of any considerable size. The banks of the rice 
fields are particularly adapted to their growth, and the roots of the 
bamboo also strengthen the bank against the force ofthe current. It is 
probable that among the varieties which are cultivated in China, there 
may be found several species on further investigation, but as yet our 
knowledge is Jimited to one only. ‘The accompanying cut groups 
together the young spruuts of the bambuo just appearing above the 
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round, the full grown plants, and one stem bearing flowers and seeds. 
t was designed and carved by natives, and is very similar to their 
mode of drawing the bambvuo. 


The many purposes to which the Chinese apply the bamboo are 
truly surprising. They press it into use on the water and on the 
land. Iu literature and confectionary, as well as in navigation and 
clothing, this useful plant is found necessary. Its services are requir- 
ed in building the house and in clothing its inmates; and it is indis- 
pensable in the school-room and the police-office. To the agricultu- 
ralist, the carpenter, and the seaman, this plant serves many useful 
purposes. The young and tender shoots of the bamboo are used as 
a vegetable for the table in different ways; if cut as soon as they ap- 
pear above the ground, they are almost as tender and delicate as as- 
paragus. They are white and palatable, and when in this state are 
used as pickles, as greens, as a sweetmeat, and ds a medicine. The 
fondness for these young shoots is so general, that they are made ar- 
ticles of commerce, and are sent to the capital and other parts of the 
empire. They are cured by exposing them when fresh to steam and 
afterwards drying them. They often form a part in the feasts of the 
rich, and constitute an important article of diet for the priests. ‘These 
young shoots are artificially cultivated during the most part of the 
year. All classes use the pickle as a relish with rice aud other 
vegetable dishes. 

The manufacture of paper consumes great quantities of this plant. 
The stalks are cut near the ground, and then sorted into parcels ac- 
cording to the age, and tied up into small bundles. The younger the 
bamboo, the better is the quality of the paper which is made of it. 
The bundles are thrown in a reservoir of mud and water, and buried 
in the ooze for about a fortnight to soften them. They are then 
taken out, cut into pieces of a proper length, and put into mortars 
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with a little water, and pounded to a pulp with large wooden pestles. 
This semifluid mass, after being cleansed of the coarsest parts, is put 
into a large tub of water, and additions of the bamboo are made un- 
til the whole becomes of sufficient consistence to make paper. Then 
a workman takes up a sheet with a mould of the proper dimensions, 
the bottom of which is constructed of bamboo cut into small slips 
made smooth and round like wire. The pulp is continually agi- 
tated by other hands, while one is taking up the sheets, which are 
carefully taken off, and laid upon smooth tables to dry. According 
to others, it is dried by placing the newly made sheets upon a heat- 
ed wall, and rubbing them with brushes till dry. This paper is unfit 
for writing upon with foreign ink, and is of a yellowish color. ‘The 
Chinese size it by dipping the sheets into a solution of fish-glue and 
alum, either during or after the first process of making it. The 
paper intended for the use of the Chinese requires no size, for their 
ink is used with brushes, and is very thick. ‘The fine paper intended 
for letters, is polished after sizing by rubbing it with smooth soaped 
stones. The sheets are usually three feet and a half io length, and 
two in breadth. The paper made in the northern provinces, called 
Nanking paper, is considerably whiter than that made at the south, 
and from its texture appears as if there was cotton used in its manu- 
facture. It has been said that the Chinese use the mulberry in mak- 
ing paper, but of this we are not certain. The paper is put up in 

ackages like cloth, with the maker’s advertisement written on the 
edges of the sheets. The vender has it prepared for his different cus- 
tomers as they wish. 

The roots of the bamboo are employed by the Chinese in making 
grotesque images; the gnarled and crooked pieces are easily wrought, 
with the aid ofa Jittle fancy, into the shapes of men, animals, &c. 
The divisions of the joints are formed of one or two of the inuer- 
most Jaming growing crosswise, and are easily removed. ‘lhese divi- 
sions being taken out, the tube forms excellent water pipes, defend- 
ed from injury, if laid nnder ground, by the siliceous exterior. Those 
which are very straight have been used for astronomical instruments. 
Vessels for holding water, buckets, and measures of capacity, are made 
of those joints which are of sufficient diameter. A large, hollow piece 
is tied to the backs of the children living in the boats, which buoys 
them np till aid arrives, if they chance to fall overboard. ‘I'he light- 
ness of the bamboo, compared with its length and diameter, fits it 
admirably for tracking-poles, for supporters of the mat sails of the 
Chinese, for roofs, and for poles on which to carry burdens. A frame 
of four bamboos is made, which the Chinese sailors use as a life pre 
server at sea. It is made four-square, and in cases of danger is fas- 
tened to the body under the arms. 

The manufacture of chairs, stools, tables, and boxes from this 
plant gives employment to many laborers. Fences are usually 
constructed of the bamboo, and the minor uses of the poles are almost 
innumerable. Mats of different degrees of fineness are manufactured 
from the long internodes. A cheap covering for boats, houses and 
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sheds is made of the wide slips of this plant; the joints are first 
softened by water, aud then the whole piece is cut up into spliuts of 
different sizes for mats. Ropes are also made from the small twigs, 
but they are not adapted to long use. ‘I'he simple instruments of 
the farmer, as racks, wheel-barrows, and water wheels, are made of 
the bamboo. Grosier says that the leaves are made into a kind of rain 
cloaks, by sewing them together in one direction; the rain falls off ns 
from a roof. The leaves are used to thatch the houses of the poor, 
manure the soil, and line the chests oftea. Hats and umbrel- 
la fraines are made of bamboo to a great amount. 

‘The handles of writing pencils, sticks for arrows, pikes and spears, 
with huge scaffolds and tiny baskets, are formed of different parts. 
In ancient times, before the discovery of paper, the large bamboos 
were split and flattened by mesns of water and heat, end the sides 
attached to each other by wires; in this state, they were used instead 
of scrolls and books. Upon the smooth, hard surface, figures are now 
carved, which are as delicate and beautiful as those upon ivory. 
Tncrustations of gold and silver are put over these, and the appear- 
ance is elegant. The cuticle is of sufficient hardness to produce fire 
by friction. Much skill and taste is shown in the manufacture of 
fans, which are an indispensable article to every Chinese; the work 
sometimes bestowed upon a single one is sufficient to give employ- 
ment to a laborer for weeks. ‘The tubes of tobacco pipes are almost 
universally made of the bamboo; as are also a great portion of the 
walking canes which are exported to western countries. Finally, 
the bamboo is used by the government of China as one of the most 
efficient means of maintaining order and enforcing obedience. It is 
applied to the backs of offenders in cases of small delinquency, and 
different sizes of the plant are adapted to the several grades of crime. 
So established has this mode of punishment become by long usage, 
that the term bambooing is equivalent to the sentence inflicted for mi- 
nor crimes. 


The palms are a family of plants so extensively diffused, that 
were we to compare the whole of them with the bamboo, the advan- 
tage, in regard to their numerous and important uses, would most 
evidently be in favor of the former. Perhaps there is no tree more 
useful than the date palm. The inhabitants of the marshy plains 
near the river Oronoko, in South America, have their dwellings sus- 
pended from the top of palms, and derive a good portion of their 
subsistence from the fruit. The number of genera of the palms 
already known, exceeds that ofthe species of the bamboo; and the 
former are dispersed over the four quarters of the globe. Were we 
to select a particular genus 10 compare with the bamboo, that one, of 
which the cocoa-nut palm is the type, would be the most proper. This 
palm is employed by the natives of those countries in which it grows, 
to supply many of their most necessary wants; and these wants are 
ao similar to those which the Chinese gratify by the use of the bam- 
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boo, that we are almost insensibly led to compare the two together. 
The contiguity of their localities also induces us to observe more pat- 
ticularly these two plants in this connection. 

The cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nucifera,) is indigenous in the southera 
part of Asia, and in the islands of the Indian Archipelago. It is 
raised fro:n the seed, and, by cultivation and care, produces fruit in 
four or five years ; but in its natural state, the tree does not bear under 
eight or ten. ‘I'he trunk rises to the height of eighty feet, and is sur- 
mounted with a tuft of large, radiating leaves, which gives the plant 
an unique appearance, and far surpassing that of other trees in ma- 
jesty. ‘I'he interior of the truak is composed of hard and strong fibres 
which are arranged in fascicles; the centre, like most monocotyledo- 
nous plants, is softer than the wood near the outside. The exterior 
is covered with the cicatrices of the fallen leaves, which make the 
surface of the stem rough. There are no branches, but the long, pin- 
nated leaves serve in their stead; these are from fifteen to twenty feet 
in length, and are supported beneath by a reticulated substance; 
the midrib is strong and keel-shaped. New leaves are continually 
coming up from the centre of the tuft to supply the place of the old 
ones as fast as they fall off; the tuft of new leaves is called the cab- 
bage of the palm. 

The fructification of the palm is arranged by threes, or the mul- 
tiples of that namber. The plant has six stamens; the nut is three- 
sided, and there are three divisions to the calyx aud corol. The flow- 
ers are enclosed in a sheath when they first appear; but as they be- 
come more mature, this sheath withers and the flowers open. The 
tufts of flowers, to the number of eight or ten, proceed from the top 
of the tree; and there are ten or twelve flowers in the sheath. Soon 
after the flowers have expanded, the male parts gradually fall off, 
leaving the embryo fruit. ‘The nut usually comes to maturity in six 
or eight months, and when ripe falls off with the least agitation. It 
is about the size of a man’s head ; the rind is green when fresh, but 
it soon dries, and is then of a brown color. Within the fibrous husk 
is the nut, with a black shell of great firmness. The nut at first is 
full of a sweetish, limpid liquor, which gradually deposits that white, 
firm and oily substance, called the kernel of the cocoa-nut. In pro- 
portion as the nut grows old, the shell hardens and the liquor dimi- 
nishes, till at last it is entirely absorbed by the albuminous, milky 
kerne]. The seacoast is not anfavorable to the growth of the cocoa 
nut palm, and it is found on most of the islands which are in the Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans, as well as in the southern parts of Asia, aud 
central countries of South America. 

‘‘The whole family of palms are, without doubt, the most interest- 
ing in the vegetable kingdom, if we consider the majestic aspect of 
their towering stems, crowned by a atill more gigantic foliage; the 
character of grandeur which they impress upon the landscapes of 
the countries which they inhabit; or their immense value to mankind, 
as affording food and raiment, and numerous objects of economical 
importance.” ‘hese several particulars of beauty and use, the cocoa- 
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nut palm possesses in a great degree. [t forms one of the most beau- 
tiful objects seen in an eastern landscape, rearing its coronals of long, 
pinnated leaves far above the surrounding trees. ‘This stately and 
imposing appearance of the palm is very different from the delicacy 
and grace which characterize the bamboo. ‘The former is contem- 
plated with feelings approaching to awe, while the latter is regarded 
with pleasure for its easy and graceful pliaucy. The consideration 
of the various uses to which the several parts of the cocoa-nut palm 
are applied, will show us some applications peculiar tu it, and some 
which it has in common with the bamboo. 

The root is sometimes masticated instead of the areca nut; and 
of the small fibres, baskets are made in Brazil. ‘The trunk is com- 

ed of longitudinal fibres, soft in the centre, but hard as horn itself 
near the outside. That part ofthe outer surface near the root is suf- 
ficiently hard to receive a beautiful polish, when it resembles agate. 
"This case of the stem, as it has been well called, is made into drums, 
and used in the construction of huts. Rude boats are also made from 
the trunk by scooping out the interior. ‘he boards made from the 
wood are at first spongy, but afterwards become hard. Posts and raf- 
ters for buildings are likewise constructed from it. The nut is one 
of the most useful parts of the plant. ‘The fibrous husk, which enve- 
lopes the nut an inch or more in thickness, furnishes the material of 
which the natives make their cordage. The sinall lines made of it, 
known under the term of sinnet, possess great strength. Cables 
are made of it with great skill; and in the estimation of Dr. Roxburgh, 
it is the best material in use for them on account of its elasticity 
and strength. ‘These ropes, called coir ropes, together with the dried 
husks, form important articles of commerce between the islands of the 
Archipelago and the continent. ‘The Chinese junks usually carry a 
supply of the latter to fill up any deficiency in their rigging; the Ara- 
bian vessels, trading to Jedda have their cordage made of the cocoa- 
nut. The husk is also manufactured into a coarse sail cloth, and is 
applied to scouring floors and polishing furniture. ‘The shell is em- 
ployed in the making of domestic utensils, as bowls, cups, and lamps. 
It is susceptible also of being carved, and the work is not destitute 
of a finish and elegance. The kernel has a pleasant taste and is eaten 
by all classes wherever the tree grows, but from its oily qualities is ra- 
ther indigestible. It furnishes oil by expression, which is used exten- 
sively for lamps, and to some extent in cooking ; it is a constituent of 
soaps, and forms an article of commerce under the name of palm oil. 
To extract the oil, the kernel is scooped from the shell in thin slices, 
and put into troughs to drain; it is then poured into vessels and cork- 
ed up for use. The refuse which is left after the oil has been extract- 
ed, is given to swine and poultry, which eat it with avidity. The fluid 
within the nut, called the milk of the cocoa-nut, is well known to 
every one who has seen the cocoa-nut. It is one of the most grateful, 
cooling, and harmless beverages known, and seems to have been parti- 
cularly designed for tropical climes. ‘The jeaves furnish materials for 
thatching the habitations of the natives, and for making mats, which 
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are used as carpets and matrasses. The reticulated support at the 
base of the leaf is made iutu cradles, and, as some say, into a coarse 
cloth. ‘Tbe midrib seves for oars, paddles, fences, warlike weapons, 
and many similar purposes. When the leaflets are reduced to fine 
fibres, a very beautiful and costly carpeting is made for the use of the 
bigher classes of natives; the coarse fibres are employed in the con- 
struction of brooms, baskets, and such like articles. ‘he leaves are 
also used for writing; they made excellent torches; and potash in 
abundance is obtained from their ashes. 

The terminal bud is sometimes cut off and used for food; it is said 
to be more delicate than broccoli cabbage, which it resembles. It isso 
costly, however, that it is seldom procured, for when the young leaves 
are cut off, the pith is exposed and the tree dies. The juice which 
flows from the wounded sheaths of the flowers, is a very grateful and 
cooling beverage, as well as a gently aperient medicine. ‘Ihis juice 
js obtained by making an incision into the sheaths, and fixing pots to 
catch the liquor as it flows out; these pots are placed there in the eve- 
ning and reinoved in the morning before the sun has had any effect 
upon it. This is sold in the bazaars under the name of toddy, and 
is eagerly sought for by every one. In appearance and consistence 
itis like water, and is an excellent substitute for yeast. It is also 
obtained by boring the tree, and gathering it as often as it is needed for 
use. After the toddy has been kept a few hours, it begins to ferment, 
acquires a sharp taste, and a slight intoxicating quality. By distilla- 
tion, the toddy yields the spirituous liquor called arrack, which is so 
much drunk by the lower classes in the southern countries of Asia, 
and the Indian Archipelago. The intoxicating and pernicious pro- 
perties of the arrack obtained from the toddy, are increased by the 
addition of rice and molasses, either of which yields a more spirituous 
liquor than the juice of the palm. ‘The arrack manufactured at Goa 
is the sweetest, and is considered the purest; but that which is called 
Batavian arrack, contains only about five or six hundredths of toddy. 
The juice of the palm is sweet, and by boiling yields a coarse sugar, 
called jaggery. Great quantities of this article are consumed by 
the inhabitants of the Indian islands, and of the neighboring conti- 
nent. By fermentation, the toddy yields an agreeable wine called 
palm wine, which has none of the pernicious qualities of arrack. 
Those trees from which the juice is taken, do not yield any fruit. Thus 
it will appear that this vegetable affords wine, oil, spirit, flour (by 

tinding the kernel), sugar, thread, household utensils, weapons, 
food and habitations. The peculiar products of the date palm (Pha- 
wiz dactylifera) and the sago palm (Sagus Rumphii) are not found 
on the cocoa-nut palm; the three together would afford sufficient sus- 
tenance, clothing, and habitations to keep alive the inhabitauts of the 
countries in which they grow. 
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Arr. VII. <A funeral sermon, occasioned by the death of the Right 
Honorable William-John, Lord Napier, his Britannic Majesty's 
chief superintendent in China. Preached at Canton, on Lord's 
day, the 26th instant, by the Reverend E. C. Brineman. 


[I would here advertise the reader that a few slight alterations have been 
made in the discourse since it was preached: yet still, it is not without much 
hesitation that it is laid before the readers of the Repository. It was 
written with much haste, and while numerous other duties were pressing upon 
me ; but the melancholy and afflictive providence which occasioned it, seem- 
ed to forbid silence; and very glad should 1 have been, if an abler pen than 
mine had performed this solemn task. I have aimed carefully ata plain and 
simple exhibition of the truth; and in whatever degree the discourse shall 
serve, by the blessing of God, to induce those who heard, or those who may 
read it, to yovee themselves for the last conflict, for a victory over deuth and 
a crown of glory, in the same degree the object of its publication will be ac- 
complished. E. C. B.] 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be Nike hie. Numbers rziii. 10. 


Snort and precarious is human life. One generation after ano- 
ther appears on the stage of action, engages for a little time in these 
busy scenes, and is quickly hurried off by the messengers of Death. 
Then rank, riches, friends, are all of no avail; and naught but 
righteousness is valuable; the crowns of the Cesars and the gold of 
Ophir are worthless ; all the honors, the gaieties, and the pleasures 
of this world are swept away; and the disembodied spirit ascends 
to God who gave it, and by the same omnipotent hand which formed 
it, but in a manner not revealed to us, is introduced into that state 
where the righteous shall be righteous still; or to that where the un- 
holy shall remain for ever alien from God and glory. 

The repeated instances of death, which have occurred in our limit- 
ed community during the last few months, address to us, my hearers, 
solemn admonition, warning us to be also ready ; ‘ for in such an hour 
as ye think not, the Son of man cometh ;’ in such a time as we do not 
anticipate the awful event, we shall be called from the active scenes 
of this life, our only state of probation, and shall be hurried away te 
the awards, the endless bliss or the endless woe, of the life to 
come. Very recently we saw one of the youngest of the foreign 
residents, who seemed the picture of health and buoyant with hopes 
of long life, suddenly arrested, and in a few short hours numbered 
with the great congregation of the dead. Equally sudden, and 
scarcely less unexpected, was the departure of one, who during a 
period of nearly twenty-seven years, enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health ; and even after the signs of fatal disease warned him and his 
friends of the fast approaching hour of dissolution, fond hopes were 
cherished that his life would be prolonged to a good old age, and the 
result of his long acquaintance with the Chinese prove, in an event- 
ful crisis, of peculiar advantage, both to his owa country and to this. 
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Familiar with the language, habits, manners, customs and Jaws of 
this people, Dr. Morrison seeined eminently fitted to be a counsellor 
in whatever regarded the relations of this with the other nations of 
the earth. But these anticipations, cherished the most fondly by those 
who knew him best, were all blighted in an hour. And while the 
recollections of his last moments were fresh in our minds, another 
summons came forth and took from the midst of us one, who of all 
seemed to enjoy the fairest prospect of health, and the last of all 
who could be spared from the society and the station which he held. 
But who can fathom the deep things of God! In each of the events 
to which I have alluded, friends would have wished it otherwise than 
it has been: and could the most assiduous care of physicians, or the 
anxious solicitude and prayers of relations and friends, have retained 
the ‘vital spark,’ then surely we should not have been called to the 
solemnities of this mournful occasion. Jt is indeed a dark and mys- 
terious dispensation of God’s providence, which has removed from us 
the Right-honorable Lord Napier ; yet we know that it is all right; and 
we bow with submission, and say, ‘‘ not our wills, O God, but thine 
be done.” 

It is not my intention to dwell long on the persons] character of 
the individual, whose sudden removal from this life we now deplore. 
Three short months have scarcely elapsed since he arrived here, a 
perfect stranger to us all. The new and very arduous duties which 
at once devolved upon him, left to him very little time for the kindly 
offices and formalities of society. Moreover, the sickness which so 
soon attacked him, not only deprived his friends of the opportunity of 
enjoying with him his leisure moments, but in a few days extinguished 
the hope of his restoration to health. Tet, therefore, a very brief 
narration of the principal circumstances of his life suffice for this 
occasion; and if any apology is needed for an allusion to his early 
history and that of his family, it must be found in a wish to gratify 
those who now hear me, and to place before their minds the example 
of men who have combined great proficiency in science, with an ardent 
love of the study of the Sacred Scriptures and the performance of the 
delightful duties of our holy religion. 

The Right-honorable Witutam-Jonn Napier, Baron Napier of 
Merchistoun, baronet of Nova Scotia, and captain in the royal navy, 
was descended from John Napier, the author of logarithms. That 
celebrated scholar, after completing his studies at the university of 
St. Andrews and making the tour of Europe, sought retirement and 
devoted his life to the study of the Holy Scriptures and of mathematics. 
He died in 1617. Ten years subsequently to that date, his son and 
heir, Sir Archibald Napier, was raised to the peerage; and for the 
decided part which he took in favor of the royal cause, was ime 
prisoned by the covenanters. Francis, Lord Napier, father of the de- 
ceased, sat fifteen years as lord high commisioner in the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland : this, considering that his Lordship 
was an Episcopalian, was not less a proof of the high respectability 
of the nobleman, than of the liberality of the General Assembly. The 
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late William-John, ninth lord, was born on the 13th of October, 1786. 
His parents were both exemplary; and he enjoyed in the home of his 
youth the best exainple, both moral and religious. At the age of eight 
years, he was sent to suhool in the north of England; where, at two 
different seminaries, he continued till the age of fourteen. He was 
then removed to the neighborhood of Edinburgh, where he attended 
the University, and was boarded at Duddingstone with a clergyman 
of highly accomplished character. it was his father’s wish that be 
should go to India, where he enjoyed every proepect of rapid advance- 
ment. His own inclination, however, was bent ou a different course ; 
and when he had arrived at the age of sixteen, he entered as midshipman 
with his father’s consent, on board one of His Majesty’s ships on the 
North Sea station. He bore a part in the memorable scenes of Tra- 
falgar; and was with Lord Cochrane during the period of his most 
brilliant achievements. Ready, aye ready, was the motto of his fa- 
mily, and he acted accordingly. He was always found at his post, ready 
and faithful in the performauce of his part in every scene of danger. 
Oace, while serving on board the Imperieuse, he received a slight 
wound, a ball having passed through his ear and grazed his cheek ; 
but as soon as the wound was dressed he returned to his duty. He 
was devotedly fond of a seafaring life, was early and rapidly promoted 
in the naval service, and did not retire from it till the peace of 1815. 

Notwithstanding the ardor with which he performed the duties, 
and perfected himself to the scientific branches of his favorite 
profession, his thoughts at length turned to the enjoyment of dumestic 
life, from which during his whole naval career he had been entirely 
excluded, with the exception of a few weeks. Jie now spent a short 
time at the University of Edinburgh. And in 1816 he married and re- 
tired to a remote and uncultivated property belonging to his family in 
Selkirkshire, where he resided most of the time for eight years. Dur- 
ing that period of his life, little is known to the world concerning him, 
except that he was ardently and constantly engaged in endeavoring, 
by every means in his power, to benefit the tenants of his paternal es- 
tates, as well as all those who were around him. He attended much, 
and personally, to the wants of the peasantry, building thein cottages 
and encouraging them in education. In these delightful labors, his 
efforts were bounded only by his means of doing good ; and even when 
his means failed, there was ever some kind word, some small token, 
or soime ready plan, to show them the interest which he felt in their 
welfare. 

He succeeded his father in 1823. In the following year he was 
agin called to the duties of his profession, and was about two and a 
half years on the South American station, in the command of His M.- 
jesty’s ship Diamond. Previous, however, to his going té sea in 
1824, he was chosen one of the sixteen representative peers of Scot- 
Jand, and was reélected during the period of his service abroad. He 
returned to Scotland in 1827; and, until near the end of 1833, resid- 
ed chiefly on his estate of Thirlestane, except when engaged in his 
parliamentary duties, or in attending personally on his present Ma- 
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jesty, William IV. When called to act among the legislators of his 
country, he showed himself the decided friend of reform and Catbolic 
emancipation; and he loef his seat in Parliament in consequence of 
having voted in favor of the former question. In aj] his measures, his 
conduct was marked by great frankness and magnanimity. During 
his parliamentary career, in the course of a debate on the abolition 
of slavery, he introduced a motion for the appoimtment of conmis- 
sioners from both Houses of Parliament, to proceed to the West Indies 
and make personal examination in regard to the condition of the 
slaves; and his Lordship, fearing that the unbealthiness of the climate 
might be urged as a difficulty in carrying the measure into execution, 
volunteered himself to proceed as commissioner from the Upper House. 
For the good of his country and his fellow-mwen, he seemed ready at 
all times to encounter any difficulty, and to sacrifice aught that he 
possessed, not excepting his own property and life. 

His general information was extensive. His peculiar turn of mind, 
like that of his illustrious ancestor, John Napier, led him to the study 
of mathematics and of the lively oracles of God. He took a peculiar 
interest in the erecting of the Edinburgh Observatory ; and was presi- 
dent of the Astronomical Society of that city. He was not deeply read 
in works of theology; but he was deeply read in his Bible. His views 
respecting divine subjects were clear, simple, and scriptural. In 
matters of religion, as well as in regard to all other subjects, he 
thoaght and acted for himself, unbiased by the opinions of other 
men. His ancestors were all pious and devoted royalists; and in 
their religious worship they followed the Episcopal order, for which 
he ever had a high respect; but in bis own he adopted the forms of 
the Presbyterian church. He had an humble opinion of himself, and 
a charitable one of all mankind. The prevailing features of his cha- 
racter were remarkable benevolence and Jiberality, united with great 
decision and energy of mind. He was exceedingly careful in the 
discharge of all his duties; and in a degree, not less eminent than 
pleasing, seemed ever the most anxious to discharge those moral and 
religious obligations which he owed to his fellow-men and to his God. 
Under the influence of such opinions and views, it was not strange 
that the intellectual and moral improvement of mankind was a sub- 
ject that often occupied his thoughts. Accordingly, on his appoint- 
ment to China,—than which, perhaps, none in the world could in- 
volve more important interests, and on which he at once centered all 
his ambition,—we find him immediately, after giving the special ob- 
jects of his mission the first place in his thoughts, looking forward to 
the gradual extension of commerce and a free and well regulated in- 
tercourse with China; and, through such means, to the gradual diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the removal of prejudice, the overthrow of idola- 
try, and the complete triumph of pure Christianity. 

And litde did we anticipate that he was so soon to be removed 
from the new scene of his labers. Suddenly, however, as the fatal 
hour approached, he was not, we trust, taken by surprise. No doubt 
that his mind often reached forward to the goul to which he was as 
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rapidly hastening. Sometimes he used to speak of scenes beyond the 
grave; but, even when it was evident that he must soon put off his 
earthly tabernacle, be said nothing concerning how or where tf 
should find a resting place. Spiritual and eternal things engrossed 
his thoughts. And in the last hours of his life, it was pleasing to ob- 
serve with what readiness and confidence his mind turned to the only 
true source of support and consolation. And if he did not enjoy all 
that assurance which is sometimes vouchsafed to those who fall 
asleep in Jesus, yet he was able to resign himself with great comnposure 
to the care of his almighty Father. He knew where to look for help; 
and again and again he said, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
His views of his own unworthiness in the sight of God, were very 
striking ; his own righteousness and merits all seemed to him as no- 
thing, and less than nothing; and he sought only for the pure and 
spotiess robes of Christ’s righteousness. The great truths of the Holy 
Scriptures, which he had so often and so fondly pondered in the sea- 
sun of health, yielded him rich consolation in the last days and mo- 
ments of his life. About an hour before he expired, he cast ‘his eye 
upon the dial of bis watch, and seemed conscious that the time for 
his departure had arrived, and in feeble and broken accents uttered 
his last words, indicating more clearly than ever before, his hope and 
confidence in God. He then, after a few minutes, and without a 
struggle or a groan, ceased to breathe. 

Such, my dear hearers, was the end of him whose death we now 
mourn; and such, so far as those around him could observe, were 
the feelings and expressions of his last hours. We do not know the 
secrets of man’s heart; they are with God, reserved for the disclosures 
of the last great day. As the life and death of the deceased bore the 
striking marks of real goodness and true piety, we may, and we do 
indulge the pleasing hope that he is now participating in the exalt- 
ed biesseduess of those who bow and adore before the King of glory. 

In attempting to portray the character of a righteous man—one 
whom we miay imitate in every respect,—we must not take for our 
pattern any merely human person; nor must we draw the rules for 
the regulation of his conduct from our own maxiins, or our own views 
of what is right, irrespective of revelation. Exercise our own reason 
and judgment we must; but to look for infallible rectitude here, were 
exceedingly unwise. As the offspring of the high and holy One, 
and among those to whom he has graciously given a sere word of 
prophecy, it is our bounden duty to be perfect even as our Father in 
heaven is perfect; and if we fail in this, then there will be occasion 
for repentance, reformation, and more strong endeavors to rise to the 
high standard : but as Jesus Christ, notwithstanding his divine nature, 
was in all respects fashioned like unto ourselves, he is to be taken 
for our pattern,—and he is a perfect pattern. His mission, as he came 
down from the court of his heavenly Father, was indeed most pecu- 
liar : none but the mind of infinite Wisdum could have devised, and 
none but omnipotent power could have carried into execution, sucha 
wonderful plan; and i we do not now comprehend it in all its parts 
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and in all its relations, yet cold indeed must be our hearts if we do 
not adore the matchless love and mercy which are evidently revealed 
in it;—particularly in his giving us, (in connection with the other 
great objects of the mission,) a complete pattern for our imitation. 
For in all things, sin only excepted, he was like one of us. Often was 
he tempted, tried, and afflicted. He was a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief. And over the remains of departed friends, even 
when he was about to restore them to life, ‘“‘ Jesus wept.” In all 
the temper of his heart, therefore, and in his words and actions, we 
have in him a perfect pattern, a complete guide. 

If, then, we would covet the best gifts—the white robes of Christ's 
righteousness, and the heavenly treasures that fail not,—let us look 
to the great Captain of our salvation; and whatsoever we find bim 
to have been, such in all things let us be. Was he holy and harm- 
less? Was he meek and gentle? Did he go about doing good? 
To the sick and the afflicted, to the naked and the hungry, and to 
the poor aud the despised, did he administer comfort and support ? 
Was he careful to observe and do all the things written in the book 
ofthe law? Was he wont to join those who went joyfully up to 
the house of the Lord to worship in the public assembly? Did the 
social circle and the closet witness his devotions? Was his a life of 
spotiess purity and perfect blamelessness? Did he hallow the Sab- 
bath-day, forgive his enemies, and even become poor that we through 
his poverty might become rich? Oh, how amiable, how lovely, how 
convincing, and how animating, is our Savior’s example! How 
loudly, and how i:mperiously too, does his conduct preach tous! Let 
it never be said, let the thought never be cherished in the heart, that 
we can not be the followers of our divine Redeemer; for if so, then 
never can we be the partukers of his redemption, or of his right- 
eousness, or of his eternul glory and blessedness? In short, there 
is no grace or virtue, benevolence or charity, which a perfectly inno- 
cent being could, in his own person, exhibit for the imitation of sin- 
ners like ourselves, which is not beautifully exemplified in his life. 

If, therefore, we would die the death of the righteous, and like him 
inherit a glorious immortality, then must we &ve the life of the 
righteous man. This is not a subject for vain speculatoin; but a 

lain matter for serious thought and careful calculation. A thought- 
fue reckless life, or one of mere formality or vain hypocrisy, will 
lead to inevitable ruin. As well may we think of reaching the stars 
by delving to the centre of the earth, as of gaining heaven without a 
pious and godly life. Without holiness we can never dwell with 
God; and holiness can not be obtained when death has taid his cold 
hands upon us; if, therefore, we defer repentance till we have reach- 
ed that dread hour, then our eternal doom will be as awful as our 
lives have been sinful. And here let it be borne in mind, that right- 
eousness will not only not diminish any of the substantial joys and 
comforts of this life, but, on the contrary, will yield its possessor 
peace and happiness which this world can not afford, and which, 
blessed be God, it can never take away. 
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It is a very soleron thing to leave this world and go into eternity ; 
and when we see our friends expire—or, as is oftener the case with 
us in this place, when we hear of their decease—we then feel that 
it #s a solemn thing to die; and even the thought of entering that 
‘ undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler returns,’ often 
makes the gay aud the thoughtless sad, and for a moment turns their 
attention to the scenes of eternity. But death, so far as we can dis 
cover, will make no radical change in our moral character ; it is not 
on death, therefore, but on life, on these few fleeting moments, that 
our eternal bliss or woe depends. Only let us be clothed with the 
righteousness of Christ, ‘let but his grace our hearts renew,’ and death 
will lose its sting and the grave its victory. 

Happy, thrice happy, then, are all those who, knowing the will of 
the Lord, keep his commandments, and walk in all his statutes and 
ordinances; yes, happy shall they be io life, happy in death, and 
happy in eternity : ‘‘ even ao, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labors.” But; ‘‘and if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?’ ‘ Be not deceived; God ig 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, 
For he that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” Does any one need motives to induce him to live a holy and 
a righteous life, to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness? Is there any such one in this assembly? If so, then bear with 
me, my hearer, while I earnestly entreat you to think again of the 
bliss and the songs of heaven, and of the misery and the wailings of 
the prisoners in despair, and urge you to estimate, if you can, what 
it will profit you if you gain the whole world and lose your own soul. 
And if none of these things move you; if neither the example nor the 
commands of our Savior; the full glories of the upper world nor the 
flames of the bottomless pit, nor yet even these solemn and afflictive 
dispensations of God’s providence, can wake you to righteousness, 
then in vaindo I raise my feeble voice ofentreaty : ‘‘ but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.” And if, 
after all, you will persist in remaining unreconciled to God, and choose 
to live in your sins, say not that you were never warned to flee from 
the wrath to come. Even to-day after so long a time, life and death 
are set before you. The way of wisdom, which is the way of peace 
and pleasantness, though straight and narrow, opens before you on 
the one hand ; aud on the other, is the way of sin and folly, which is 
indeed broad and easy, and many, it is true, walk therein, but it 
will lead you down to hell. Which of these two ways will you choose ? 
In one of them you must walk; nay, in one of them you are now tra- 
veling to eternity: is it the way which leads to life?’ Whatever is 
done, whatever we have to do for eternity, must be done quickly; 
for death will soon overtake us; and there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither we are hastening. 

‘There seems to be a natural disposition in man, even when rushing 
on towards danger, to shut it vut from his view; this is particularly 
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the case in regard to that danger which relates to our condition in 
the world to come. The folly, nay, the madness of this condact 
none will deny: bot it ts not easy to overcome the propensity to it. 
Yet it must be overcome, or we are lost. The heart is deceitfal and 
desperately wicked ; and men choose darkness rather than light. They 
refuse to receive the whole truth, to look at all their danger, and to 
use the means which God has given them to escape from it. Riches, 
honors, and emolaments, can not be gained without means and effort. 
So in like manner, to seoure the salvation of the socal, and an inhe- 
ritance among the redeemed, means mast be used; and that man, 
who neglects the use of means, such as God has appointed and deigns 
to bless, dishonors his Maker and destroys his own soul. The great 
plan of our redemption is fraught with divine love and mercy ; and the 
chief object of our being, is to honor God, by securing in his own ap- 
pointed way, the redemption and salvation of our own souls, and the 
souls of our fellow-men. Bat this can not be done without effort. 
While, therefore, we should strive first to make our own calling and 
election sure, we should not fail, at the same time, to ase our utmost 
endeavours to promote the present and eternal welfare of all men. 
Here, [ would bring to view the important declaration of holy 
Writ, that our salvation is by grace through faith in Jesus Christ; 
“ for there is no other name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved.” Yet how unavailing will this great salvation 
be to those who have never heard the gospel—‘ the glad tidings of a 
Savior’s righteousness.’ ‘Though Christ died for the sins of the whole 
world; and through faith in his name forgiveness is offered to all 
men, and will be obtained by all who exezcise repentance towards 
God; yet how can men seek for the righteousness of one whom 
they have not heard, and in whom they believe not? Many, there is 
reason to fear, who hear the gospel, will never believe in Jesus and 
obtain the salvation of their souls. And though it is certain that God 
will not do injustice to any of his creatures, yet I know not how any one 
who is ignorant of the true God and Savior, can obtain deliverance 
from the thralldom of sin and death. Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints. Of all the scenes on earth, none, it 
seems to me, is more glorious and truly sublime than the last trial of 
the good man, when in the dark valley single-handed he meets the 
King of terrors, and triumphantly exclaims, ‘‘O Death, where is thy 
sting! ©O Grave, where is thy victory!’ But how unlike the death 
of a true Christian must be that of those millions around us, who have 
never heard of a Savior's righteousness? What dark forebodings 
must they feel, when all the visions of this life are closed up around 
them? Before them, all is one dark, cheerless, unknown. No rod, 
nor staff comforts them. No hope of pure and immortal blessedness 
cheers them. Jndeed, a large part of the inhabitants of this land deny 
the immortality ofthe soul; others believe in its transmigration ; while 
not one in « hundred, and probably not one in ten thousand, has any 
just idea of its capacities for an endless existence in the world to come. 
And ie such darkness to brood over this land fur ever? No; for the 
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time will come,—may it come quickly,—when the gospel shall be 
published toevery creature, and righteousness shall fll the whole earth : 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it; his promises are all sure ; not 
one faileth. But, under God, it depends on those who bear the name 
of Christ, to publish the gospel! to those who have it not, and to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of sin to the service 
of the true God. The work tobe accomplished is vast. And it is 
not less our privilege, than our duty, to aid in the advancement of 
truth and righteousness, and to come up to the help ofthe Lord 
against the mighty. 

It is righteousness that exalteth a nation. When Divine truth shall 
have won its dominion over all hearts, and the reign of righteousness 
is everywhere established, then will all the nations of the earth stand 
together ; and losing their strong antipathies, their intercourse will be- 
come free, equitable, and mutually beneficial. The din of arms will 
cease, and garments will no more be rolled in blood. And is there 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth? What then must be the 
feeling when nations are born to God in a day? 

Could the spirits of departed believers, who while here below, toil- 
ed and mourned as we do now,—could they look down from their 
heights of glory, and view the progress and triumphs of truth and 
righteousness on the earth, and see the full accomplishment of the 
works in which they were once engaged, what ecstatic joy would be 
felt, what hallelujahs would be heard through all their shiuing ranks! 
And as one and another, redeemed from among the children of men, 
arrived at the heavenly mansions aud were recognized by those with 
whom they codperated while tabernacled in the flesh and absent from 
their Father’s house, what new songs of praise and loud hosannas 
would echo through all the wide expanse of heaven! But do the 
spirits of the departed take cognizance of what transpires among 
those whom they have left here to mourn their loss? And do friends 
and acquaintances recognize each other in the world of spirits? 
These are questions which often arise in the minds of the inquisitive, 
when, the darling objects of their affections having been torn away, 
they are called to mourn for the loss of dear relatives and friends. 
How far it is right for us to push our inquiries on these points I dara 
not undertake to say. To whatever extent tle light of revelation 
guides us, we may go safely ; but there we must stop, resting in the 
assurance that ‘ what we know not now, we shall know hereafter.’ 

To the first question, the Scriptures seem not to afford us any very 
explicit answer. ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” said our 
Savior to the dying malefactor. Again, it is said in the Scriptures, 
that when the silver cord is loosed, then the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to God who gave it. It appears, there- 
fore, that the soul after death returns immediately to God, to give an 
account of its conduct in the present life, and of course is capable of 
reviewing the scenes through which it has passed. Hence it seems 
inost probable that the soul ts capable of extending its cognizance to 
scenes immediately connected with those in which it participated 
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here. Angels are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister unto 
them who shall be heirs of salvation; and the spirits of departed 
saints are equal or like unto the angels of God; and hence there is 
a probability that they too are employed to watch over those Chris- 
tians who have to endure trials and difficulties in this world. In the 
parable of the rich man, his five brethren are represented as exciting 
his compassion, and calling forth from him an earnest, but vain, re- 
quest in their behalf. 

In answer to the second question, the evidence is more satisfactory, 
because it is more ample. The same instances which were cited in 
proof of the first, bear with equal or greater furce on the second ques- 
tion. The rich man and Lazarus and Abraham, are all exhibited in 
the parable as well known to each other. And moreover, our Savior 
informs us, that many shal! come from the east, and from the west, 
and shall sit down in the kingdom of God, with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob. In order to the complete fulfillment of the intention of 
this promise, it seems necessary that the persons here spoken of, 
should known those patriarchs: and if they are capable of recogniz- 
ing those whom they never saw in this world, much more will they 
be able to know those with whom they were familiar here. 

From these passages of sacred Scripture, and others like them, it 
seems very probable that departed spirits have cognizance of what 
takes place among those whom they left behind them in this world, 
and quite evident that they recognize each other in that state to which 
they have gone. And oh, what sweet consolation must it afford the 
weary traveler, as he struggles onward in the rugged path of this life, 
to know that heavenly visitors are around him, witnessing all his toils 
and conflicts. But it is only to the righteous that the angels are 
sent forth to minister; and it is only on them that the heavenly hosts 
can look down with complacency. And those heavenly hosts are all 
the ministers of Jehovah ; they do his will, and fly at his command. 
They are the instruments; he the power. He sustains, guides, and 
governs all. He is the true and the faithful friend, and is ever ready 
to hear and answer those that cal] upon him with faith and humility. 
Jehovah loveth the righteous, he never leaves nor forsukes them, nor 
can any pluck them out of his hand. His favor is life, and his care 
and loving-kindness are better than life. In Jehovah, therefore, let us 
pat all our confidence ; keep all his commands; and on his promises 

uild all our hopes. ‘Then shall we be safe—safe and happy amidst 
all the trials aud afflictions of this life, and safe and triumphant in 
the hour of death. Even so: Amen. 


Supplementary to the Funeral Sermon, which appears on the 
preceding pages, we will add here a few notices concerning the sick- 
ness, death, and burial of the late Lord Napier. His death occurred 
at his private residence in Macao, where he enjoyed the most carefal 
attention of his physicians, and all the sulace which an affectionate 
family could afford. The mournful event was announced to the Chi- 
nese in Canton by the following uote: — 
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“To Howqua and Mowqua, the senior hong-merchants. 

“Gentlemen. It is my painful duty to announce to you the demise of his 
Majesty’s chief superintendent of British commerce in China, the right-honor- 
able Lord Napier, this day at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes Pp. m.; and to request 
that you will cause this sad event to be made known to this excellency, the 
governor of Canton. I am, Gentlemen, your odedient servant, 

T. R. Co.Lepee, 


(Signed 
“ Macao, (Saturday) Oct. 11th, 1854. Seséila to H. M. superintendents.” 


The above note, though sent off by an express about two hours 
after its date, did not reach Canton, until 3 o’clock p.m. Monday, the 
13th, when a translation of it by Mr, J. R. Morrison, Chinese secre- 
tary and interpreter to his Majesty’s superintendents, was immediately 
delivered in person to the hong-merchants. A full week, however, 
elapsed before they deigned to make any reply; and which was not 
done until after the same sad event had been reported to the governor by 
the assistant foo magistrate at Macao. The Chinese express the de- 
cease of individuals by different terms, appropriate to their respective 
ranks. ‘I'he appropriate word for speaking of the demise of a noble- 
man, and which was used in the translation of Mr. Colledge’s letter, 
is in the hong-merchants’ reply, exchanged for a term that denotes 
the death of any person, even one of the lowest rank, or of no rank 
at all. The three following short papers were received in reply to 
Mr. Colledge’s announcement of Lord Napier’s death. 

First Answer. 

“ A respectful reply. We have received your honorable letter, stating that 
the officer of your honorable nation expired in consequence of illness, on the 
19th day of the 8th moon; and entrusting us to announce it to his excellency, 
the governor. We have reported it on your behalf. For this purpose we reply, 
and present our compliments. (Signed) § Loo Shaouyung. (Howgua.) 

“To Mr. Colledge. 9th moon, [8th day. § Loo Wankin. (Mowqua.)” 

Second answer. 

“ A respectful communication. We the other day received your letter, in- 
forming us of your honorable officer, Napier, having expired. We have be- 
fore reported it on your behalf to the governer, and have before sent an answer 
to you. We have now received an edict from the governor jn reply ; which, 
as is right, we copy and send for your perusal, praying you t) examine it ac- 
cordingly. This is the task we impose, and for this purpose we write; and 


presentin cones are, &c. (Signed) Woo Shaonyung. 
“To Mr. Colledge. 9th moon, 2lst day. (Oct. 23d.) Loo Wankin.” 
Governor's Edict. 


“Loo, governor of the provinces Kwangtung and Kwangse, &c. &c., in 
reply (to the hong-merchants). The report being authenticated, its contents 
are fully known. Await also a proclamation from the hoppo. 

“Taoukwang, 14th year, 9th moon, 18th day. (October 20th, 1834.)” 


The funeral took place on Wednesday, the 15th inst., at 10 o’clock 
A. M., attended by the authorities of Macao, the military, and a long 
line of Portuguese and foreign gentlemen. Several of the principal 
British merchants of Canton were present also, having closed their 
counting-houses during that and the preceding day. While the pro- 
cession moved to the grave, minute guns were fired from his Majesty's 
ship Andromache, which was then lying in Macao roads, where just 
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three months befure she had fired a salute, announcing his Lordship's 
arrival in China. Minute guns were also fired by the British shipping 
at Lintin and Whampoa; and over his grave three volleys of mus- 
ketry were fired by the Portuguese troops. The funeral service was 
read by the Rev. G. H. Vachell, chaplain to the Commission. 


Order of Procession at the funeral of the late Lord Napier. 
The Guard of Honor, composed of Portuguese troops. 
The Chaplain and Physicians to his Majesty’s Superintendents. 
The British colors, borne by two British seamen. 


Captain Blackwood, The Governor of Macao, 
H. B. M. R.N. " Capt. H. M. F. M. R,N. 


Captain Filliot, 
H. B. M. R.N. 


Captain Chads, c. B. 
H. B. M. R. N. 


Captain Loureiro, 
H. M. F. M. R.N. 
Relatives of the decéased. 

His Majesty’s Superintendents. 

Rev. E. C. Bridgman. William Jardine, Esq. 
Secretaries to His Majesty's Superintendents. 
Officers of His Majesty’s Navy. 

Officers of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s Navy. 
Officers of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s Army. 
James Innes, Esq. James Matheson, Esq. 
Followed by numerous British aud Portuguese Gentlemen. 


The preceding order, copied from the Canton Register of the 
21st instant, was prefaced by the following editorial remarks :— 


“ Before Sunday, the 14th of September, when his Lordship announced to the 
Chinese his desire to retire from Canton, he was confined to asick bed. His 
hysician had urged, that for the sake of his health, he should give up the 
abor of business; but such was his ardor in the] public service that no per- 
suasions could prevail, till increased debility, on the 18th, induced his medical 
adviser peremptorily to advise discontinuance of business. It was hoped his 
removal from his own very close apartments, erm occupied by the chief 
of the Factory,) to the airier residence of Mr. Innes would produce some benefit; 
and so far good was got, that sleep, before unattainable, was arrived at, and a 
lessened pulse ; but great debility continued, and, as we before remarked, it was 
with difficulty and not without support, that on Sunday the 21st, he walked the 
short distance from the Factory to the boat in which he embarked for Macao. 
The last time he put pen to paper was in signing an order for the frigates to 
proceed to Lintin, which was now given to the sig acelin vera During the 
passage to Macao on the 23d, he had an accession of fever that excited the phy- 
sician’s alarm ; the more so, as having no previous suspicions of the treacher- 
ous detention to which they were subject, he was unprovided with medicines 
suited to the new symptoms that appeared. Not all the skill of the medical 
art, the soothing attentions of his family, nor the pure air of Macao, sufficed to 
arrest the fatal progress of his Lordship’s indisposition. His only relief from 
suffering was in devotional exercises, in which he was axsisted by the Rev. 


me iced § 


Captain Jonge, 
H. B. M. RN. 
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Mr. Bridgman, whom he had learned to esteem as a preacher when attending 
his public worship at Canton. On Wednesday, the 8th inst., though very feeble 
and drawing near to his end, he was aroused the Portuguese forts saluting 
a direct arrival from Lisbon; some question took place as to the vessel’s flag in 
his Lordship’s hearing, when he distinctly said, ‘If it isthe Portuguese arms 
between white and blue, it is Donna Maria’s new flag.’ During his Lord- 
ship’s illness, he had been disturbed by the frequency of the Macao church 
bells, which the religious communities at his request most considerately discon- 
tinued. ‘Two days before his Lordship’s death he instructed his private secre- 
tary to return his thanks for this mark of attention. ” 


The two following documents are also from the Register. 
Extracts from Dr. Colledge’s private notes. 


“ On Sunday, the 2ist instant, about 6 p. m., Howqua and Mowgqua waited 
upon me for the purpose ofdelivering the chop, or usual pass for foreigners, 
to proceed to Macao; and I, in conformity with the arrangement which had 
been acceded to by myself on the part of the right-honorable Lord Napier, was 
prepared with an order from his Lordship for H. M. ships Imogene and Andro- 
mache to leave Whampoa; which order I promised to deliver to Howqua and 
Mowqua on their procuring Lord Napier and suite a proper conveyance to Ma- 
cao by the Heiingshan passage; stipulating that the conveyance should in 
every respect be suited to the rank and dignity of his Lordship’s high office, as 
the representative of our most gracious monarch, William IV. This compact 
was made by myself on the part of Lord Napier, and by Howqua and Mowqua 
on the part of his excellency, the governor of Canton, at the consoo-house on 
the 19th instant, in the presence of ny friend, William Jardine, Esq., in 
nearly the following words :— 

“«J, T. R. Colledge, engage onthe part of the chief superintendent of 
British cominerce in China, the right-hon. Lord Napier, that his Lordship does 
grant an order for H. M. ships now at Whampoa to sail for Lintin on my re- 
ak pe froin the governor for his Lordship and suite to proceed to Macao, 
Lord Napier’s ill state of health not permitting him to correspond with your 
authorities longer on this subject. One condition I deci it expedient to im- 

, which is, that H. M. ships do not submit to any ostentatious display on 
the part of your (the Chinese) government.’ Howqua replied, ‘Mr. Colledge, 
your proposition is of a most serious nature, and from my knowledge of your 
character I doubt not the honesty of it; shuke hands with me and Mowqua, and 
ler Mr. Jardine do so likewise.’ We all joined hands. Howqua and Mowqua 
then left us to go to the governor, and in the evening returned with an answer 
that all was arranged according to my proposition, and that no mark of insult 
would be shown to the ships in passing the forts atthe Borue. The following 
morning Howqua and Mowqua sent to say that we could not leave Canton 
that day as they, the merchants, were engaged in a further discussion with 
the governor relative to our departure, which lasted until 104 p. «., when I 
saw Mowqua, who told me all was settled, and that we might go next day. 

“ The foregoing is the substance of the agreement ; and both Mr. Jardine and 
myself expected that Lord Napier and suite would be permitted to go to Macao 
in the usual manner foreigners do, viz. stopping only at the Heiingshan chop- 
house. However, to my great mortification we had not left Canton two hours, 
before I discovered we were under a convoy of armed boats, and that we should 
not be allowed to pass beyond a few miles from Canton that night,—the boats 
having anchored at the Pagoda fort, in sight of'a part of Canton. Monday 22d, 
we again got under way, and proceeded slowly and tediously under a convoy of 
eight armed boats, two transports carrying a military, and another boat with a 
cival mandarin, in charge of the whole squadron. Although the wind was re- 
nerally favorable, we did not reach Heiingshan till about midnight of the 23d. 
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And it is now that 1 have to describe a scence of treachery practiced upon his 
Lordship, which was not only annoying, but so greatly injurious as toaggravate 
the symptoms of his complaint, and cause a relapse of such as he had nearly 
recovered from previous to his Jeaving Canton. We were detained hcre from 
the time of anchoring the boats on the 23d, until 1] p.m. ofthe 25th, amidst 
Noise, confusion, and beating of fonge, such that his Lordship could barely sup- 
port. This was by me repeatedly complained of. At daybreak of the 25th, I 
sent a message to the civil mandarin through a linguist, informing him that I 
could not hold myself responsible for the safety of his Lordship, if such an un- 
warrontable course of oppression was persiated in; that I had no medicine with 
me applicable to the change that had taken place in his Lordship’s complaint. 
The linguist was received by the mandarin, but could elicit nothing satisfac- 
tory as to the probable time when he should proceed to Macao. Provoked at 
length beyond all endurance, by this cruel display of power, I requested the 
linguist to accompany me to the mandarin’s boat, which he did without any 
kind of reluctance ; and on the linguist’s sending up my name, an interview 
was immediately afforded me. ‘Through him, I most fully explained Lord 
Napier’s sufferings, and the danger of delay under such circumstances. 
The mandarin replied, that he must consult with the Heiingshan authorities, 
before he could promise to release us, but that he would lose no time in repre- 
senting my statement. No further communication took place until 1 o’clock 
Pp. M., when this said mandarin, accompanied by two others of an inferior rank 
to himself, came to us, and handed me the Heiingshan pass. 

“T consider that Lord Napier’s illness was much aggravated by this unjusti- 
fiable, and, as far as I can learn, unprecedented detention. 

“ Macao, September 28th, 1834. (Signed) Tomas R. Cotneper.” 


To the Editor of the Canton Register. 

“Sir, Considering it due to the memory of the late right-honorable Lord 
Napier, and to the feelings of an anxious and kind public, we are desirous to 
convey our opinion with regard to the cause of his illness, through the medium 
of your paper, and to state that we conceive the origin of his complaint to be 
wholly attributed to the severe labor and anxicty which devolved upon him 
while at Canton. 

“ His Lordship’s health began to fail about the beginning of September, and 
an attack of fever supervened on the 9th, a period replete with events of a most 
harassing description, and under circumstances the most disadvantageous to the 
nature of such an affection. Feeling compelled from a high sense of obligation 
to his country to persevere in the execution of his duties, he refused to leave 
Canton until the 18th, on which day Mr. Colledge prevailed on his Lordship to 
relinquish the toils of office, and proceed to Macao for the more complete recov- 
ery of his health; at this time the violent symptoms of the fever subsided, and 
a change alone was looked upon as necessary for its re-establishment. The 2) st, 
his Lordship embarked for Macao, accompanied by Mr. Colledge, and passed the 
following day comfortably, although much annoyed from occurrences already 
detailed. On the 23d, during the cruel, needless and vexatious detention, expe- 
rienced amongst the noise of gongs, crackers, and firing of salutes, which our 
mandarins kept up by the boats in attendance, in spite of repeated remonstrances 
his Lordship suffered a relapse of fever ; and he landed at Macao on the morning 
ofthe 26th, more exhausted, and altogether in « worse state than he had ever 
been from the commencement of his illness. And from this time, notwithstand- 
ing the comforts that surrounded him, and the unremitting attention of his 
affectionate family, he continued to decline until the day of his death. 

“ We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
T. R. CoLteper, 
ALEX’R. ANDERSON, 
“ Macao, October 20th, 1834. Surgeons to H. M. Superintendents.” 
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Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: Lord Napier's observations on 
governor Loo’s edict ; and the governor's reply. 


Tue imperial commissioners, noticed on page 192, have returned to Peking, 
leaving affairs worse than they found them; and the triennial examination went 
off with great dissatisfaction. We omit any further notice of these and other 
local matters, in order to continue the account of the controversy between 
the English and Chinese authorities. 

(No. 9.) 

Lord Napier’s observations on Governor Loo's edict of September 2d ; dated Canton 

Sept. 8th, 1834 ; and addressed to William Sprott Boyd, Esq, secretary to the merchants. 

Sir, Wuxrras Mr. Morrison has laid before me the translation ofan edict of the 
2d of September, issued by Loo,governor of Canton and K wangse, and Ke, foo- 
yuen of the province of Canton,wherein, among other things, it }s stated that, ‘on 
examination of the rules of the Celestial Empire, they find ministers have no out- 
ward intercourse with outside barbarians,& that it cannot be known whether Lord 
Napier is a merchant or an officer,” | beg to acquaint you, for the information of 
the said hong-merchants, and Loo and Ke, that during the last 200 years a con- 
stant personal intercourse has been maintained between the viceroy of Canton & 
the British subjects resorting hither. For example: in the year 1637, on the part of 
captain Weddell, after having destroyed the fort at the Bogue. In 1734, on the 
part of the supracargoes of the E.I. Company. In 1742, on the part of Commodore 
Anson. In 1754, on the part of the supracargoes. In 1759, on the part of Mr. Flint 
and the supracargoes. In |792, on the part of a cominittee from England. In 
1795, on the part of the supercargocs. In 1805, on the part of Mr. Roberts and 
sir George Staunton. In 1006, onthe part of Mr. Roberts, and again on the part 
of Mr. Drummond and Mr. Elphinstone. In 1811, on the part of sir George Staun- 
ton. In 1817, on the part of sir Theophilus Metcalf and captain Clavell, R.N.; 
and on many other occasions, by the chiefs of the Factory on their annual return 
from Macao to Canton. So far, therefore, the allegation ofthe said Loo and Ke 
is not founded on fact. 

Again, that they know not whether Lord Napier is an officer or a merchant, is 
equally false ; for the Kwangchow foo, the Chaouchow foo, and K wangchow heé 
waited on Lord Napier, when they saw him in the uniform of a captain in the 
British navy ; and when they might have assured theinselves of that fact, as well 
as of all others connected with his mission to China, had they carried his letter to 
the viceroy, or had his excellency given him the same reception as had been 
usually recorded to others. 

AND WHEREAS; it is further stated in the said edict that the trade was stopped 
by the request of the hong-merchants on the 16th of last month, but that he, the 
viceroy, replied to them, ‘commanding indulgence and delay,’’ which command 
was issued on the 18th ultimo, and was never obeyed by the hong-merchants : 
AND WHEREAS, in the present edict of the 2d instant, it is now declared by Loo 
and Ke, that from the 16th day of August, all buying and selling on the part of the 
English nation is wholly puta stop to, with the exception ofall goods, the sale or 
purchase of which was settled previously to the stoppage : aNnD WHEREAS, in full 
reliance on the honor of the viceroy, and the authority of the edict, “commanding 
temporary indulgence and delay,’ the British merchants have transacted consid- 
erable business with the merchants of China, between the 18th of the last month 
and the 2d of the present, and in the face of that edict, and in the forgetfulness of 
his ‘command to grant indulgence and delay,’ the viceroy now joins with the 
fooyuen in the very unjust measure of stopping the trade altogether from the 
16th of last month, to the great prejudice, not only of the British merchants but of 
that of the subjects of hisimperia]l Majesty, the Emperor of China: ] ponznrgsy, 
in the name of his Britannic Majesty, protest against this act of unprecedented 
tyranny and injustice, thus decreed by the said viceroy and fooyuen. 

AnD WHEREAS, notice has been taken, in the said edict of the 2d instant, of 
the expected arrival of ships from England with cargoes to be given in exchan 
for teas and other merchandise ; anD WHEREAS, all merchandisc is allowed to 
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embarked np to the 16th ultimo, and ought in justice to be extended to the 2d 
instant ; and as the permission to embark such merchandise implies the delivery 
of ontward cargoes for such purpose, and stil) the trade is wholly put a stop to, 
which preventa the delivery of such cargoes, and the embarkation of the merchan- 
dise already s0 permitted to be shipped: I po aEansy again protest in the name 
of his Britannic Majesty, against the absard and tyrannica] assumption of power 
on the part of the governor and lieutenant-governor. 

Asp wHereas, bya letter of the hong-merchants of September the 6th, giving 
notice, that ‘the governor has ordered all the forts and guard-houses, that the 
English boats and ships are only allowed to go out of port, and are not allowed 
to enter, and that such a  shepiete is altogether at variance with the edict 
permitting acertain part of the trade to be embarked, I have to request that you 
will hereby give notice to the hong-merchants, that it is a very serious offense to 
fire upon or otherwise to insult the British fizg. 

AnD WRERFAgs, they are already aware that there are frigates now in the 
river, bearing very heavy guos, for the express purpose of protecting the British 
trade, [ wonld warn the hong-merchants,again and again, that if any disagreeable 
consequences shall ensne from the said edict, that they themselves with the go- 
vernor and lieutenant-governor are responsible for the whole. Recommend them, 
then, to take warning in time: they have opened the preliminaries of war ; they 
destroy trade, and incur the loss of life on the part of the unoffending people, rath- 
er than grant to me the same courtesy which has been granted to others before me. 
They are all aware that the King, my master, sent me here in consequence of 
Howgqua's advice to governor Le; and, therefore, why do they vainly contend 
against their own actions to the destruction of trade and the misery of thousands ? 
But let the governor and the lieutenant-goveror know this, that I will lose no 
time in sending this true statement to his imperial Majesty, the Emperor of China 
at Peking: and | wil also report to his justice and indignation the false and 
treacherous conduct of governor Loo, and that of the present K wangchow foo, 
who has tortured the linguists and cruelly imprisoned a repectable individual, 
Sunshing, a security merchant, for not having acquiesced in a base lie, purport- 
ing that I arrived in Canton river ina merchant ship, whereas, they are both 
a ware that I made my passage, and arrived in one of the ships of war now at an 
chor in the river. His imperial Majesty will not permit such folly, wickedness and 
cruelty to go unpunished : therefore, tremble governor Loo, intensely tremble! 

Amp aearm, governor Loo has the assurance to state in the edict of the 2d 
inst, that ‘‘the King, my master, has hitherto been reverently obedient.” I must 
now request you to declare to them that his Majesty, the king of England, isa 
great and powerful monarch, that he rules over an extent of territory im the four 
quarters of the world more comprehensive in space, and infinitely more #0 in 
power, than the whole empire of China ; that he commands armies of bold and 
fierce soldiers, who have conquered wherever they went ; and that he is possessed 
of great ships of war carrying even as many as 120 guns, which pass quietly along 
the seas, where no native of China has ever yet dared to show his face. Let the 
governor then judge if such a monarch ‘will be reverently obedient to any one."’ 

Arp now, I beg you to inform the hong-merchants ; knowing their dup icity, I 
suspect they will not communicate the foregoing to the governor and to the lieu- 
tenant-governor ; I would, therefore, give them warning, that if I do not receive 
an answer from his excellency touching the points narrated in this letter,by Mon- 
day, the 15th, 1 will publish it through the streets,and circulate copies among the 
people,one of which may peradventure find its way into his excellency’s presence. 

Ibegtoremain, Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) NAPIER. 
(No. 10.) 

Loo, governor of the province of Kwangtung, to the hong-merchants, requiring 
their full acquaintance with the contents thereof. 

In everything relating to the trade of the English barbarians at Canton, there 
have long been established rules. There has never been snch a thing as the 
residence here of a barbarian officer or superintendent. The great ministers 
ofthe Celestial Empire, unless with regard to affairs of guing to conrt and 
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carrying tribute, or in consequence of imperial commands, are not permitted 
to have interviews with outside barbarians. The affairs of the former Ming 
(dynasty) need not Le brought into discussion. When have any officers of the 

reat Tsing‘dynasty had intercourse to and fro with barbarians? As to the 
intercourse between barbarian officers and those who have formerly held the 
office of governor in the years of Keénlung and Keaking (from 1735 to 182)), 
referred to in the paper copied by the said merchants, perhaps, when the said 
nation has sent tribute, there may have been interviews given to the tribute-bear- 
ers ; otherwise, there certainly has not been thisceremony. This, even the said 
nation’s private merchants must all be aware of. 1, the governor, have been 
obedient, maintaining the national dignity. From the first I have not been 
commencing what is strange, or sounding forth my loftiness. 

In the 10th year of Taoukwang, the said hong-merchants having reported that 
the English Company would, after the 13th year of Taouk wang, be dissolved and 
ended, that the merchants of the said nation would trade for themselves, and that 
they feared affairs would be under no general control, the then governor Le, com- 
manded them to enjoin orders on the said nation's merchants to send a Jetter 
home, that, if the Company was ended and dispersed, a chief (¢taepan) should still 
be appointed to come to Canton to manage affairs. The books of records are till 
existing: there is no word ofa superintendent. The said barbarian eye, LordNapier, 
styles himself superintendent come to Canton. Whether a superintendent should 
be appointed over the said nation’s barbarian merchants, or not, it is in itself need- 
less to inquire about minutely ; but we Chinese will still] manage through the 
medium of merchants ; there can be no alteration made for officers to manage. 
Besides, the business is one newly commenced ; it is incumbent to present a me- 
morial, requesting the mandate of the great emperor to be obeyed and acted on. 
The said barbarian eye, Lord Napier, brought not any written communication from 
the said nation’s king. Suddenly he came. I, the governor, knew not what bu- 
siness he was totransact. I sent the said merchants to inquire and investigate,and 
to require him to inform them of the causes of his coming,and what was the nature 
of the business he has to perform, to afford grounds for a full memorial. In what 
was this not accordant with reason? Even though the said barbarian eye were 
indeed an officer, why should he communicate to the merchants of the central, 
flowery([nation] nota word? If unwilling to converse with the said merchants, still 
what should prevent him from commanding the said nation’s private merchants to 
revolve the matter with them, and inform them fully ? But on four succcssive oc- 
casions,when they inquired and investigated, he remained as though he heard not, 
determined in the wish to have official correspondence and letters to and fro with 
all the public officers of the Inner Land. The said nation and this Inner land have 
never had interchange of official communications and letters. Nor in the Celestial 
Empire is there thie rule: how could I, the governor, in opposition to rule,permit it. 

The said [hong] merchants had before solicited that a stop should be put to the 
said nation's buying and selling. 1, the governor, becnuse the said nation has had 
an open market here for upwards ofa hundred years, and because the said nation’s 
king had several times sent tribute, so that I could not but call him reverently 
submissive ; but stil] more because the said nation's separate inerchants had, many 
of them, crossed the seas and come from a distance, so that I would not, for the fanit 
of one man, involve the mercantile multitude; 1 therefore replied, commanding 
an indulgent delay. Again, apprehending that the said merchants, in enjoiniog the 
orders, had not attained perfect clearness, also sent officers to proceed to the bar- 
barian factories, and personally make inquiry. On the part of me, the governor, 
it was the utmost, the extreme of careful regard and perfect kindness. But the said 
barbarian eye, even in the presence of the deputed officers, did not speak plainly 
of the object of hia mission. Still apprehending that their words might not be truly 
delivered, I commanded them to take witls them linguists, and proceed thither. 
When the flowery [Chinese] and barbarians have oral intercourse, linguists in- 
terpret what is said. Throughout theempire itisin allcasesthus. Yet neither 
would the said barbarian eye employ the linguists to interpret for him, so that the 
deputed officers could not say everything. 

Since the said barbarian eye has come for the purpose of examining and direct- 
ing trade, but has not told clearly the object of his mission, whether after the Com- 
pany was dispcrsed,affairs should be conducted as before or not,or how they should 
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be conducted, by what means could trade be carried on? | could not bat, accord- 
ing to law, close the ships’ holds : that 1, the governor, did it not willingly, but 
with extreme pain of mind,has been already clearly explained in the proclamation. 
The said merchants having orally stated that they had fully taken account of the 
goods, the purchase of which was settled before the 12th of last moon (the 16th 
of Aug.), and had wholly stopped, not having since had any commercial dealings, 
1, therefore, ordered the stoppage from the day of the said merchants’ petition : it 
was in noway a former and a latter two modes of acting. I, the governor, six times 
successively issued official replies, all in conformity with the old established re- 
gulations. 1, in no way, forced into difficulties ; nor did | thrust forward my own 
notion ; neither did 1, by a single word, rudely reprehend the said barbarian eye. 
The replies have all been printed, and publicly displayed ; all eyes may see them. 
Even the said nation’s King, if he see them, cannot say that J, the governor, 
have not spoken what is reasonable. 

The said barbarian eye has not learned to arouse from his previous errors, but 
has further called to him many persons, bringing in boats and military weapons, 
which have been moved into the barbarian factory ; a great opposition towards 
the laws and prohibitions! Into the important territory of the provincial city, 
how can outside barbarians presume to bring military weapons, causing alarm 
to the inhabitants! I, therefore, commanded the fort, called Leétih, that should 
any sampan boats proceed towards the city, they should be stopped and authorit- 
atively informed that if the said barbarian vessels perversely opposed and disobey- 
ed, the military would, of course, fire off the guns, which would be but what their 
offeuse brought on them. Yet several times, when barbarian merchants were 
stopped, they were at once sent back to the place whence they came, without be- 
ing brought to investigation or punishment. Thus it may be seen that I, the gover- 
nor, have not tyrannically treated the outside barbarians. Even with regard to the 
said barbarian eye, when, instance upon instance, he has presumed on force and 

ower, what difficulty would there be in my meeting him with military terrors! 

ut I cannot bear forcibly to drive him out. The Celestial empire cherishes those 
from afar virtuously. What it values is the subjection of man by reason : it esteeme 
not awing them by force. The said barbarian eye has now again opposed the laws 
in commanding the ships of war to push forward into the inner river, and in 
allowing the barbarian forces to fire guus, attacking and wounding our soldiers, 
and alarming our resident people. This is sti]l more out of the bounds of reason, 
and renders it stil] more unintelligible what it is he wishes to do. 

The soldiers and horses of the Celestial Empire, its thundering forces, guns and 
weapons, assemble [closely as the hills; if it were desired to made a display of 
conquering chastisement, how could the petty little war ships afford any protec- 
tion ! Besides, I, the governor, treat most liberally al] the merchants trading here ; 
what need is there of protection? By such ignorant and absurd conduct, entering 
far into the important territory, he is already within my grasp. Arrangements have 
been how made to assemble a large force, ranged out both by sea and land. What 
difficulty will there be iu immediately destroying and eradicating? Therefore, 
that I am slow, dilatory, and cannot bearto do so, is because I consider that such 
movements are not according to the wishes of the said nation's King,nor are they 
according to the wishes of the several merchants. [, the governor, looking up, 
embody the heavenly benevolence of the great Emperor. Only by reforming his 
errors can he avoid cutting himself off, & obtain reformation. If the said barbarian 
eye will speedily repent of his errors, withdraw the ships of war, and remain 
obedient to the old rules, I will yet give him some slight indulgence. 1f he still 
adhere tu stupidity and do not arouse, maintain his wickedness and do not change, 
he will be sinning against the great Emperor, and [, the governor, will certainly 
find it difficult again to display endurance and forbearance : I apprehend that 
when the celestial troops once come, even precious stones will be burned before 
them. On no account defer repentance till afterwards. 

Wherefore,| issue this order. When the order reaches the said ie, re eee 
let them immediately act in obedience to it, and make it known to all the English 
merchants, with even temper reasoning upon it. If hereafter, things come to a 
rupture, do not say that I, the governor, caused it by my errors. Let them also 
enjoin the orders on the said barbarian eye, and let them write home tocause it to 
be known. A special order. 

Taoukwang, Lith year, 8th moon, 9th day (September IJ]th, 1834.) 
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Art. I. Portuguese in China: Contribution to an Historical Sketch 
of the Roman Catholic church at Macao; and the domestic and 


foreign relations of Macao. By A. L., Kyr. Canton, China: 
1834. pp. 53. . 


Tars little work is a continuation of a ‘‘ Contribution to an Histori- 
cal Sketch, principally of Mucao,’’ published in 1832, and reviewed in 
former numbers of the Repository (Vol. I., pp. 398, 425). The same 
commendation which was then awarded to the author and his book, 
is due in the present instance. We appreciate highly the labors of 
any man who devotes his leisure hours to collecting and recording 
historical facts, which illustrate the character and condition of man, 
and which, but for such labors, would soon be lost. And efforts of 
this kind are especially praiseworthy, when, as in the present in- 
stance, they are put forth by a veteran of threescore and fifteen years. 
But lest commendation of the industry and ability of our author 
should be construed into an unqualified approbation of all his senti- 
ments, we will stop here and notice some of the points, concerning 
which our opinions are entirely different from those contained in the 
book before us. The frankness with which Sir A. L. publishes to 
the world his own views, will induce him to excuse, if any excuse is 
necessary, the same freedom in ourselves. 

‘It is to be lamented,” he says on page 17, ‘‘ that human inge- 
nuity should have borrowed from the Bible the groundwork of more 
than four hundred sects : each of them faithfully believing themselves 
to be on the straight road to heaven, with the exclusion of all such 
as are not within the pale of their confraternities: an uncharitable- 
ness which a miracle alone, the greatest (if any) ever wrought, may 
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ed event shal] have eradicated the animosity that still rages among 
theologo-polemic combatants, may it not be reasonable to conclude 
with a king of Siam, ‘that the true God takes pleasure in being 
glorified by myriads of living creatures, who praise him each in 
his own way.’”’ The few lines which we have here quoted, 
so far as they have any force, and they are not without mean- 
ing, seem to us designed to disprove and to bring into dis- 
credit the Christian religion and the Scriptures upon which that 
religion is founded. Possibly we have mistaken the meaning of our 
author; but if we understand him, when he says ‘if any (miracles) 
ever were wrought,’ he doubts that fact; and in se doing gives the 
influence of his opinion to destroy all the evidence in favor of Chris- 
tianity, which is derived from miracles. If we are wrong in the view 
we have taken of his language, we shall rejoice to be corrected ; but 
if we are right, we hope that the worthy veteran may be induced, not 
so much in deference to our opinion, as in regard to our best wishes, 
to reéxamine the evidence which Paley, Campbell, and others have 
edduced in favor of miracles, as well as that which miracles afford 
of the truth and verity of the Old and New Testaments. 

It is very ‘“‘ reasonable to conclude” that the true God takes plea- 
sure in being glorified by myriads of living creatures, who praise him 
each in his own way, because we know that “in every nation, he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” 
But where is the evidence that ‘‘ a king of Siam” ever had any know- 
ledge of the true God? Mr. Crawfurd, it is true, has represented one 
of the kings, as speaking of the true God : but where is the evidence 
that Mr. Crawfard rightly understood, or has correctly reported, the 
words of his Siamese Majesty? The present king is a worshiper of 
idols; and in doing this he follows in the footsteps of his fathers. What 
Mr. Crawfurd has said may be true; we hope it is, and do not doubt 
his integrity in the least: but how the mind of any one can receive 
such an assertion, under such circumstances, as undoubted truth, and 
at the same time doubt the testimony adduced in proof of miracles, and 
doubt too the truth of miracles, seems to us unaccountable. And where 
is the evidence to prove that human ingenuity has borrowed from the 
Bible the groundwork of more than four hundred sects? And where 
and what is the testimony to prove that each of them faithfully believes 
themselves to be on the straight road to heaven, with the exclusion of 
all such as are not within the pale of their confraternities? If this 
statement of our author is true, (and he advances it as an wnquestion- 
able fact,) then there is “ an uncharitableness” in the world which is 
truly lamentable, and which must go far to prove the utter depravity 
of the human heart. If then, human ingenuity should borrow the 
groundwork of ten thousand sects from the Bible, would that prove 
the Bible untrue or unintelligible? Would it not rather prove the 
perversity of the human mind? To us, the Bible has always seemed to 
be a plain book, and one of the most perspicuous and easy to be under- 
stood, especially those parts of it which relate to the practical duty of 
man. And furthertnore, we frankly confess, that we never knew more 
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than one or two sects of religionists, that ‘‘ faithfully believed them- 
selves to be on the straight road to heaven, with the exclusion of ull 
such as are not in the pale of their confraternites ;” that there are in- 
dividuals among some of the religious orders of the present day, who 
think themselves to be the only ones in the way to heaven, we will not 
deny ; but it seems wrong to charge against whole denominations 
the errors and absurdities of individuals. 

Our author concludes his sketch of the Roman Catholic church at 
Macao with the following note and quatation :— The striking simi- 
larity of behavior, (which assimilates to a certain degree the reforming 
apostles, who, by an intemperate zeal of modern missionary societies, 
are in the nineteenth century improperly obtruded on the world, with 
those of Rome, who in the seventh century, propagated in the northern 
parts of Germany, by any means, the principles of their doctrines,) is a 
sufficient apology for our transcribing from Mosheim the following :— 
‘These voyages, undertaken in the cause of Christ, carry, no doubt, 
a specious appearance of piety and zeal; but the impartial and atten- 
tive inquirer after truth will find it impossible to form the same favo- 
rable judgment of them all, or to applaud, without distinction, the 
motives that animated these laborious missionaries. ‘That the designs 
of some of them were truly pious, and their character without reproach, 
is unquestionably certain. But it is equally certain, that this was 
neither the case with them all, nor even of the greatest part of them. 
Many of them discovered, in the course of their ministry, the most 
turbulent passions, and dishonored ti, glorious cause in which they 
were engaged, by their arrogance and ambition, their avarice and 
cruelty. They abused the power which they had received from the 
Roman pontifis of forming religious establishments among the super- 
stitious nations; and, instead of gaining souls to Christ, they usurped 
a despotic dominion over their obsequious proselytes; and exercised 
princely authority over the countries where their ministers had been 
successful.’ Mosheim’s Eccl. His. Vol. IJ., p. 155. London, 1806.” 

By the foregoing remarks and quotation, our author indirectly af- 
firms, or at least insinuates, that the greatest part of modern mission- 
aries are bad men, and that the missionary societies are engaged in 
a system of operations which is wholly beyond their proper sphere of 
action. These are serious charges, demanding careful consideration ; 
and disposed as we are to avoid controversy, we would not enter on 
an examination of them, did not the cause of truth require us to do so. 
Every careful observer of men and things, who has studied the his- 
tory of the world, and is watching the progress of society in every 
clime, must perceive that the best interests of the human race are 
closely connected with the destinies of Christianity: and by the 
wise arrangement of Divine Providence all the interests of our holy 
religion, especially those which regard its extension, are made to de- 
pend in no inconsiderable degree on the efforts of its professors. We 
care little for the merely nominal distinctions which exist among 
Christians; while we regard the whole church militant, which is 
bound together by the triple band of “ faith, hope, charity,” 4s one 
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community, upon which rests the solemn injunction of the world’s 
Redeemer, to go into every part of the earth, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. This one community—the church militant—we re- 
gard in the strictest and most legitimate senee of the term as a mis- 
sionary society ; and all who are sent out by this community to pro- 
mulgate the glad tidings of a Savior’s righteousness, we regard as 
Christian missionaries. ‘he whole history of the sect of the despised 
Nazarene shows that those men, by whatever name they are called, 
whether missionaries or reforming apostles, have always been the 
chief agents in extending those heavenly pinciples, which, when they 
take full possession of the hearts of men, make the proud humble: 
the cruel and savage, mild and humane; the deceitful and sluggish, 
honest and industrious; and in a word, they cause the haters of God 
and man to become true Theophilanthropists, and the sincere wor- 
shipers of the Most High. 

We wish, therefore, to know whether the men who are now engag- 
ed as Christian missionaries in extending the knowledge contained 
in the Holy Scriptures are bad men, and whether they are improper- 
ly obtruded on the world by the intemperate zeal of modern mission- 
ary societies. We will not attempt to compare the Protestant mission- 
aries of the nineteenth century with the Romish of the seventh. Ina 
bold enterprises there may be a striking similarity between the two; 
and in arduous lubors and painful sufferings it may be that the latter 
have outdone the former. It is not our object here to impugn the 
motives or reprehend the conduct of any body of men, or even of any 
individual: we wish merely that men and things may be seen in their 
true light, and be regarded accordingly. Moreover, we shall here 
leave out of view the Romish missions; because, in the first place, we 
afe not particularly acquainted with their operations at the present 
day; and because, in the second place, it is not so much against them 
as against Protestant missions that the charges in question seem to 
be directed. 

The great Founder of our religion, when he appeared among men, 
declared that his kingdom was not of this world; and the primitive 
heralds of the cross went forth in obedience to their Lord’s command, 
not to do their own will, not to enrich themselves, nor to seek their 
own glory, but on the contrary to feed the hungry, to clothe the nak- 
ed, to heal the sick, to visit the afflicted, the widow and the fatherless, 
and in a word, to employ every talent they possessed, in some way 
or other, for the benefit of their fellows of the human race. And 
modern Protestant missionaries have done in like manner ; or at least 
they have taken Jesus Christ and his apostles for their patterns: and 
though they have come very far short of accomplishing what they 
ought to have done, yet they have had a similar aim and endeavor. 
The signs of the time are as pleasing as they are striking; and it 
seems to us thut the spirit of primitive Christians is reanimating 
those of this age; and sure we are that the missionaries of the 
present day—we here include Protestants of every denomination — 
are doing what has not been done or attempted since the era of the 
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apostles. And who now are these men? They are educated men ; 
and in thia respect they will not suffer by comparison with any other 
class of professional men. They are philanthropic men, who can sac- 
rifice their own time and property for the benefit of others, and 
relinquish inviting proepects and easy circumstances at home, for the 
sake of doing good to strangers. They are laborious and enterpris- 
ing men, who delight to labor, and will not shrink from difficulties. 
That they are perfect men, entirely free from evil passions, pride, 
ambition, é:c., we do not contend. Yet, as they have been sent out 
by public societies, composed of learned, talented, and pious men, to 
whom they are well known, it is right to suppose that they are 
worthy of the office and trust which have been confided to them. And 
such their conduct proves them to be. This is not the age of priest- 
craft; uor the time for vain and idle undertakings; and were the 
missionaries, or a majority of them, or any part of them, bad mea, 
we know that the societies with which they are connected would dis- 
miss them from their service. Now and then an individual has prov- 
ed delinquent, and has been removed from his trust : but—and to the 
honor of Christianity be it said—these cases have been very few. On 
the point in question, we ask no more for missionaries than is granted 
to other Christians; but whatever is conceded to the latter, is certain- 
ly due to the former. And any person will be convinced of the jus- 
tice of this claim, if he will only take the trouble to examine one by 
one all the missionaries who are connected with any of the principal 
societies. Let him examine the missionaries of the English Church 
Missionary Society, or of the United Brethren, or of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, or of the English and American Baptist missionary 
societies, or of the German missionary societies, or of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and then let him say 
whether the majority, in either of the instances which we have cited, 
are bad men. 

The policy and the regulations of the several missionary societies 
are not the same; so that what is true of one may not be true of ano- 
ther; still they are so much alike, that an account of one of them 
will afford a tolerable idea of the character of the whole. One of these 
societies, and it is not the largest nor the oldest, was formed in 1812, 
At the close of last year, it had under its care 56 stations, 85 ordained 
missionaries (four of whom were regularly educated physicians, and 
six others have prosecuted the subject so far as to be highly useful ia 
that department of labor), 6 physicians not ordained, 6 printers, 20 
teachers and catechists, 12 farmers and mechanics, and 137 married 
and unmarried female assistants ; making a total of 269: it had also 
39 churches, containing about 1940 communicants; 4 native preach- 
ers; 50 native assistants chiefly school-teachers ; 56,000 scholars; and 
& printing establishments, at which about 66,000,000 of pages had 
beeo printed, in sixteen different languages, exclusive of the English. 
According to the laws of that society, no one of its missionaries or 
missionary assistants, shall engage in any business or transaction what- 
ever for the sake of private gain; nor shall any one engage in transac- 
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tions or employments yielding pecuniary profit, without first obtaia- 
ing the consent of the members of the mission; and the profits, in 
all such cases, shall be placed at the disposal of the mission. More- 
over, no individual receives any salary or aid in any shape, except 
simply what is necessary fur temporary and personal support. Be- 
sides this, some of the missionaries have contributed liberally, and a 
few have given all they possessed, to aid in the general cause. Any 
individual who enters the service of the Society, and continues in it 
twenty, thirty, or more years, and then leaves it, goes without the 
Jeast pecuuiary compensation. Such are the operations, and such 
the circumstances under which they are carried on by the missionaries 
of one of the ‘ modern societies.’ And now, gentle readers, whether 
these missionaries, and others like these, several hundreds in num- 
ber, ought or ought not to be stigmatized as bad men, and held up 
for scorn ‘to point her slow, unmoving finger at,’—judge ye. 

We proceed now to notice the accusation, that Christian mission- 
aries, or ‘‘ reforming apostles,” are improperly obtruded on the world 
by an intemperate zeal of modern missionaary societies. This very 
serious charge is leveled against ‘ the many thousands of intelligent and 
benevolent persons who are banded together with the avowed object 
of carrying to every child of Adam, all the blessings, spiritual and 
temporal, which intellectual aod moral cultivation, in their purest 
and best forms, can bestow.’ In behalf of these many thousands, we 
ask, ie the charge true? If so, then where is the evidence of it? 
And which of the societies ts it, that is guilty of this impropriety? Is 
it that of the Church of England? Or is it that of the Moravians ? 
Or those of the Biptists, the Presbyterians, or the Congregationalists, 
in Europe or America? And where are the instances in which mo- 
dern missionary societies have improperly obtruded on the world 
their reforming apostles? That here and there a solitary case can 
be found in which a society may have adopted ill judged measures 
in sending out its agents, we do not deny; nor do we, inasmuch as 
we are ignorant of any such case, admit the fact. If instances, 
objectionable yet well attested, do exist, then let them be pointed 
out, and receive the censure that is due; but even then let not the 
offenses of individuals, or of one society, be charged indiscriminately 
against the whole body of Protestant Christians that are now actively 
engaged in extending that knowledge and that practice, which, better 
than any or all things else, are calculated to promote the welfare of 
man both in this life and in that which is to come. While we admit 
that modern missionary societies may now and then have sent an 
judividual where they ought not, we maintain that they have come 
far short of their duty by neglecting, as they have done, to send able 
and faithful missionaries among all the uncivilized aud benighted 
nations and tribes of the human race. The sum of the Christian’s 
duty in this matter ts contained in few words, hou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. This plain and simple precept is enlisting the 
noblest minds throughout Christendom in one general effort to pour 
the light of science and pure religion on all the dark places of the 
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earth ; and for our suffering fellow-men, it kiadles a sympathy, deep, 
strong, and lasting ; and calls forth action, bold, generous, and untiring. 
It is this precept which is uniting Christians together in missione- 
ry societies, that by united counsel and effurt they may more speed- 
ily extend the blessings of Christianity to all men. ‘* Point us,” say 
they, ‘‘ point us to the spot on the face of the earth, where liberty is 
best understood and moet perfectly enjoyed, where intellect shoots 
forth in its richest luxuriance, and where all the kindlier feelings of 
the heart are constantly seen in their most graceful exercise; point us 
to the loveliest and happiest neighborhood in the world on which we 
dwell; and we tell you that our object is to render this whole earth, 
with all] its nations and kindreds and tongues and peoples, as happy, 
nay, happier than that neighborhood.” 

And by what means do they propose to accomplish their object ? 
‘It is,’ we answer in their own words, ‘ by preaching Christ and him 
crucified: it is by going forth and telling the lost children of man, 
thet God so Joved the world that he gave his only begotten Son to die 
for them; and by all the eloquence of such an appeal, to intreat 
them to be reconciled to God. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself, isin practice, the 
sum of the gospel. We expect tu teach one man obedience to this 
command, and that he will feel obliged to teach his neighbor; who 
im turn will feel obliged to teach others, until the ‘whole world shall 
be peopled with one family of brethren. Animosity is to be done 
away by inculcating universally the obligation of love. It is thus we 
expect the time to be hastened onward, when men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; 
when nation shall no more lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they Jearn war any more. How unlike to these are the means, by 
which men, on the principles of this world, effect a melioration in the 
condition of their species! Their almost universal agent is evil, 
threatened or inflicted, and from the nature of the case, it can not be 
otherwise. The gospel produces good by the universal diffusion of 
the principles of benevolence. In the former case, one party must 
suffer; in the latter, all parties are certainly more happy, ‘The one, 
like the mountain torrent, may fertilize now and then a valley beneath, 
but not until it has widely swept away the forest above, and disfigur- 
ed the lovely landscape. with many an unseemly scar. Not so the 
other :— 

‘It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


‘ Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed, 
‘ It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.’’ 


With this public declaration of the societies, accord the more pri- 
vate instructions given to those they send abroad. On this point, let 
a single extract to one of their missionaries suffice. ‘‘In your ine 
tercourse with foreigners,” say they, ‘‘ be frank, courteous, and affec- 
tionate ; but do not, at any time lose, or appear to lose, the solicitude 
for theit spiritual welfare, which becomes an ambassador of Christ to 
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sinners. Let it always be evident to them, that you are mindful of 
their condition as sinners; of their immortality, and of the retributions 
of eternity. Administer Christian instruction, reproof, and consola- 
tion with judgment. Be affectionate while you are faithful. Sym- 
pathize with them in all times of afflictian. Be attentive and kind, 
and be especially ready with the instructions and consolations of the 
gospel, in seasons of sickness and death. Do this from the prompt- 
ings of your own feelings, without waiting to be solicited. But amidst 
your other labors, keep it in mind that your primary object is to intro- 
duce the goepel among the native population. lt may be long, if your 
life should be spared, before you will see much fruit of your labors ; 
even if you should live to old age, and continue in the field, you may 
never witness so much advance, as to be permitted to preach a single 
sermon publicly. There may be avery great and honorable work 
to be done before that point shall be attained; a work, in which 
many valuable lives may be worn out, and to good purpose. Do not 
feel that you will live iu vain, if you accomplish nothing more than 
to open the field, call the attention of the churches to it, and prepare 
the instruments for facilitating the labor of your successors. The ob- 
stacles now in the way must be removed ; and the preparatory work 
must be performed. Still, do not feel that a long period muat ne- 
cessarily elapse before the power of the gospel shall be witnessed in 
the country to which you go. Though we are oot to look for any mira 
culous interference in the case, yet the providence of God may soon 
open a wide and effectual door. ‘The political revolutions of the last 
thirty years, may be only the precursors of others, which shall ex- 
tend their influence to governments that have been the longest and the 
most securely established. Labor not as without hope. Feel thet 
the government of God is supreme, and his mercy is boundless, that 
the hearts of kings are in his hands, and he will fullfil his promises 
to his Son.—In the want of Christian friends and counselors, main- 
tain the most intimate communion with God. Lay all your plans 
and labors, all your perplexities and sins, before him. Read his 
word, keep his Sabbaths, and daily offer spiritual sacrifices on his 
altar. Do not peruse the Bible merely asa bouk to be studied; 
peruse it for devotional purposes, trying yourself by it, laboring after 
an entire conformity to its requisitions, and resting satisfied with noth- 
ing short of this. Acquire clear notions of the preciousness and in- 
dispensable importance of Christ and his salvation to yourself and to 
all men. Let it be a matter of thorough conviction. Let this also be 
a point settled in your mind, that nothing but the Spirit of God can 
sustain yon in your arduous undertaking, and furnish you with wis 
dom, zeal, and strength, requisite to make you a good missionary 
unto the end. Keep clearly before your mind, also, the actual cha- 
racter and condition of the heathen as subjects of God’s moral go- 
vernment, the prospect before them, and their relation to Christ and 
his atonement. Think what he has done for them, and how ineffec- 
tual it will be, if his followers do not convey to them a knowledge of 
the guspel.” 
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Such are the declarations and the instructions of modern mission- 
ary societies; and with these, so far as we have opportunity to 
observe, all their measures and transactions coincide. It should be 
remarked here, that the societies are composed of many different 
denominations of Christians, and of persons of various professions, 
occupations, and ranks; who without regard to those denominations, 
occupations, éc. give voluntarily, and in sume cases very largely, of 
their property to aid in the one common object—the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge. And where isthe impropriety of this conduct ? 
Now and then there may be failures and wrong designs and motives ; 
but having made these exceptions, we affirm that the missionary 
societies have been established, and are supported and carried for- 
ward on the genuine principles of benevolence and charity. If it ts 
intrusion for philanthropic men to unite together and send out agents 
to heal the sick, to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to instruct 
the ignorant, and wherever they go to publish the gospel of peace, 
then surely missionary societies are guilty of the charge; and like 
the apostles and early Christians are truly worthy of persecution. 
We will now desist from the consideration of these topics, which we 
fear have already wearied the patience of our readers. Nota love 
of controversy, but a sincere desire to vindicate the cause of Christian 
missions, has urged us to pursue the subject in the manner and to 
the extent we have done : our limits forbid us to say more; the nature 
of the charges, and the high source from which they emanate, have 
not allowed us to say less, Let us uow take a brief review of the 
work before us. 

The hierarchy, external rites, objections to Chinese recreations, 
and the actual state of the Catholic mission in the bishopric, are the 
topics which from our author’s sketch of the Roman Catholic church 
at Macao. We have read the sketch with care, and in regard to his 
narrative of facts, see no occasion to dissent from our author in a 8itt- 
gle instance, and shall rely on him as our authority, in the account 
which we subjoin. Wishing to give our readers the principal facts in 
as few words as possible, we shall take the liberty of quoting freely — 
using our own or our author’s words as shall best suit our convenience. 

The Portuguese had traded to Macao for several years, when, if 
1568, Melcaior Carneiro, a Jesuit, was placed at the head of the eccle- 
siastical establishment. He came from Ethiopia a bishop in partibus 
of Nicwa, and by permission of Gregory XIII governed the church 
till 1581. Franis Peres and Manoel Leixeira, however, seem to have 
been the first Jesuits that reached Macao: as early as 1565 they se- 
cured for themselves a residence at the foot of the ‘Monte. ‘I'he 
sovereign of Portugal soon solicited that Macao should be made a 
dincese : Gregory agreed to this in 1575, on condition that the king 
shoul’ provide the see with vestments, plate, books, and other neces- 
sary utensils, and that he should keep the buildings in repair ; and in 
return, the king should have power to propose subjects duly qualified 
for the goverment of the new diocese :—this diocese extended to the 
wall that crosses the isthmus of the peninsula, a torritory somewhat 
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less than three miles in length and one in breadth! By a decision 
of Innocent XII however, it actually comprebends the provinces of 
Kwangse and Kwangtung, including of course the island of Hze- 
nan. For more than 120 years, the diocese was ruled by governors of 
the bishopric, who had neither the power of conferring holy orders, 
consecrating the oil, anointing bishops, nor the right to use the cro- 
sier, the ring and the pectoral cross. In 1691, a churchman, Jobo 
de Cazal, succeeded to the governurs with the authority of bishop. 
By a law of 1611, the bishop takes the title of dom, and by another 
off 1789, that of ezcellency, as honorary member of his majesty’s coun- 
el. ‘he bishep has the power of appointing his vicar-general, and 
of filling vacant places in the secular hierarchy ; which appointments, 
however, must be submitted to the court and confiraned by the king. 
In 1700, Cazal instituted a ‘ chapter,’ composed of a dean, a chanter, 
a chief treasurer, an archdeacon, and a schoolmaster. In the course 
of eight days, reckoning from the demise of a bishop, these five dig- 
Ditaries must choose a capitular vicar, who remaius at the head of ec- 
clesiastical affairs till the successor of the deceased bas taken charge 
of the bishopric. Next to these, range six canons, two subcanons 
six chaplains, and two masters of ceremonies. The bishop’s salary is 
two thousand taels per annum ; the salaries of the others are low. In 
1831, the whole hierarchichal establishment cost the royal chest 8067 
teels; and in 1832, it cost 8273. Expectant individuals of the clergy, 
or those who have not been provided with an employment or living 
in the diocese, were, in 1833, five in number. The members of the 
royal college of St. Joseph have their superiors at the court of Lisbon; 
the regular orders of St. Dominic, St. Augustion, St. Francis de Assis, 
us well us the nuns of St. Clare. are accountable to their respective 
provincials, residing in Goa: nevertheless, in certain cases, the bish- 
op of Macao exercises 8 sort of syndic magistracy over them all.— 
The episcopal see was vacated in 1828 by the demise of dom Fr. 
Francis de Na. Sra. da Luz Cachim. 

‘At the head of the celestial hierarchy, stands the holy Virgin, 
queen of heaven, invoked at Macao, under twenty-eight different de- 
nominations. Besides eighteen festivals distinctly consecrated to the 
devotions of the holy Virgin, there are thirteen dedicated to saints, 
male and female. These solemnities last nine, ten, or thirteen days, 
and generally end by religious public processions. A flag, adorned 
with a conspicuous emblem, relative to the object of veneration, is 
hoisted near ihe church ; and similar signals are occasionally perceiv- 
ed at several parishes and convents. Devout people resort to them 
every day and pray at the shrine of the saint. Thirty holy days are 
by command of the Roman see annually and solemuly celebrated. 
To them, and to the ceremonies above adverted to, we have still to 
add twenty-seven days, on which the faithful may hear mass, aud now 
and then a sermon in remembrance of a blessed partner in the heav- 
enly glory.” Macao can buast of eleven brotherhoods, exclusive of 
the prototype, ‘ Misericordia,’ and a few in embryo, waiting anima- 
tivn froin the pope Each brotherhved wars a distinctive vestment 
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at the public processions. Tha most ancient of the brotherhoods is 
that of ‘ our Lord of Mercy ;’ those of ‘ our Lady of the Rosary’ and 
of ‘our Lady of the Remedies’ are ih: most remarkable for the ele- 
gance, splendor, and riches displayed in their processions, ‘‘ St. An- 
thony is a favorite saint, particularly with the sailor population. At 
times the devotee falls on his knees, worships, and sulicits the potent 
intercession of his saint. But no sooner does the claimant fancy that 
the request has either been slighted or the favor provokingly postpon- 
ed, than the image is taken from the shelf, unbraided, and beaten: 
likewise, no sooner does the supplicant presume that the saint has 
granted his protection, than the darling of the petitioner's heart is 
caressed and adored, and tapers and incense burnt before the wood- 
en Anthony. ‘We shall proceed from the amusing,” says our author, 
‘to the most seriously melancholic procession. ‘lhe Sunday of the 
cross, to judge from the emblems exhibited in this procession, repre- 
sents a transition from heathenism to Christianity. The Redeemer, 
an image of the size of a man, clad in 8 purple garment, wearing on 
his head a crown of thorns, and on his shoulder a heavy cross, bends 
one of his knees on the bottom of a bier, supported by eight of the 
moet distinguished citizens. The bishop with the secular and regular 
clergy, the governor, the minister, the nobility the military, and the 
whole Roman catholic population, it may be seid, assist, deeply af- 
fected by a scene which prognosticates a divine sacrifice to be made 
for the sake of reconciling man to his Creator. Young children, both 
of clear and dark shades, arranged in fancy dresses of angels, with 
beautiful muslin moving wings at their shoulders, carry in miniature 
shape the instruments which were required in the act of crucifixion. 
This procession takes a range over almost the whole city ; and when 
finished, the image of Christ is deposited in its shrine at the convent 
of St. Augustine.” 
In 1503, the senate reported to the king of Portugal that Macao had 
a cathedral with two parishes, a misericordia with two hospitals, and 
four religious bodies, namely, Augustines, Dominicans, Jesuits, and 
Capuchins.’ In 1833, there were fonr Augustine, three Dominicans 
and three Capuchins, two of whom had in charge the spiritual and 
temporary concerns of the nuns,then thirty-seven in number. 
Previous to the overthrow of the inquisition at Goa in 1812, delin- 
quents were sent thither for chastisement, and various measures were 
adopted to free Macao from the Chinese theatres and religious pro- 
cessious. In one instance, a stage on which the Chinese were acting, 
was, by order of the vicar-general, broken down: the viceroy of Goa, 
in a letter to the senate, dated 1736, disapproved of this conduct, ang 
gave orders to the chapter to reprehend the vicar-general, and recom- 
mend him in future to abstain from similar behavior. ‘This salutary 
admonition (says our author) was set aside by a letter of March I8th, 
1758, in which the tribunal of the inquisition prohibits any kind of 
Chinese theatricals or processions to he suffered Jlowever, several 
of the governors, recollecting that the Por.uzguese can exercise no 
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juriadiction over the Chinese, were prudent enough to connive at their 
fleeting recre ‘tions ; but in 1780, at the instigation of a delegate from 
the holy office, then residing at Macao, the senate gave orders to the 
procurator to demolish scaffolds, which had been erected on occasion 
of a solemn festival, which was to wander through the place. His 
zeal was frustrated. Having permission from the mandarins to raise 
temporary stands, the insult of throwing them down would be resent- 
ed; and the Chinese advised the Portuguese not to provoke tumult 
by an act of intemperate zeal. Convinced that no effort of the civil 
police could hinder a pagan festival, duly prepared, from showing it- 
self in the town, a bishop resolved to try spiritual influence on his 
flock. His excellency, dom Fr. Francis de Na Sra. da Luz Cachim, 
issued a pastoral admonition, which the curates published in their 
respective parishes. It was dated {5th of April 1816, aud breathes a 
fatherly exhortation, that all Christians should, for the sake of the 
salvation of their souls, abstain from having a peep either through the 
window from behind the Venetian blinds, or in the street, at the pa- 
geants the Chinese were going to carry through the city. Disobe- 
dience was threatened with the penalty of the great excommunica- 
tion; a punishment which could not be applied, because out of the 
whole population there were perhaps not fifty adult Christians, who 
had resisted the impulse of curiosity ; and others gratified it by look- 
ing at the georgeous ceremonies, repeated by the Chinese during three 
days, and by gazing at night, in the bazar, at ingenious illuminations, 
theatrical jests, and amusements.”’ 

“It is now exactly two bundred and fifty years since the Roman 
catholic missionaries were allowed to remain at Shaouking fvo, in 
the Province of Kwangtung. Two Jesuits were permitted to enter 
Peking in 1601, where they began clandestinely to teach a doctrine, 
the success of which has been various. It depended for upwards of 
a century on the connivance of looal officers, till Kanghe, ia 1692, 
enfranchised the new sect, and placed it on the same footing with 
those of Laoukeun and Budha. This favor Yungching thought pro- 
per to repeal; and in 1723, he prohibited in his vast dominions the 
exercise of Christianity. This prohibition was further enforced in 
respect to Macao, by the twelfth paragraph of a convention concin- 
ded in 1749, between the local government of Macao and the provin- 
cial magistrates of Kwangtung. These public impediments, and the 
scanty means that could be placed at the disposal of missionaries for 
ingratiating themselves with inferior officers, that they might wink at 
the violation of the laws, have greatly retarded the labor of foreign 
priests. At present, no European is residing among the Christian 
population, which, in 1830, amounted by approximation, in the bistiop- 
ric of Macao, to 6090 Chinese. The spiritual care is entrusted to 
the devotion and zeal of seven Chinese catholic priesis, who in obe- 
dience to the direction of their prelate, the bishop of Macao, or bis 
substitute, the capitular vicar, visit by turn the six still existing misa- 
sions : Viz, 
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Portuguese Orthography. English ale es ae Chinese Christian. 
1. 1250 


Chunte, Shuntih, 
2. Hainan, Haenan, 855 
3. Chaocheu, Shaouchow, 750) 
4 Chaoking, Shaouking, 730 
5. Namhai, Nanhae, 1850 
6. Namcheu, 655 


60 

© In 1833, there where in Macao, and the villages of Patane, Monha, 
and Lapa, 7000 Chinese Christians: which (with the six above nam- 
ed missions,) make a total of 13,090. The salary of each of the 
priests is eighty-two dollars yearly. Traveling expenses, estimated at 
from forty to fifty dollars according to the remoteness of the place 
to which the priest is sent, the pay of catechists, and various other 
charges, are carried to separate accounts. To meet these pecuniary 
exigencies, of the inission, the revenue of a certain capital is applied ; 
its management is left by appoinment of the bishop to three canons, 
who are bound, at the expiration of a year, to lay before the prelate 
an accurate statement of the receipts and disbursements of the fund 
to which [ have just alluded ”’ 

Such, according to our author, was the state of the Romish church 
at Macao, whe he sent his book to press, about a year ago; how it 
will be affected by recent changes, which have taken place in the 
west, time will show; we hail, however, with joy the publication of 
the decree which we subjoin, copied from the London Morning 
Herald, for June !6th, 1834. 

Decrer. 

‘‘On the report of the minister of ecclesiastical affairs and justice, 
and with the advice of the council of state, I think fit, in the name of 
the queen, to decree as follows :— 

Arr. |. All convents, monasteries, colleges hospices, establish- 
ments whatsoever of monks of the regular orders in Portugal, Algar- 
ves, the adjacent islands, and Portuguese dominions whatever may 
be their denomination, institution, and rules, are benceforth extin- 
guished. 

Art. II. All the estates of these convents, éc., are incorporated 
with the national domains. 

Arr. III. The sacred utensils and ornaments employed in the 
divine service are placed at the disposal of the respective ordinaries, 
to be distributed among the churches of their dioceses which have 
most need of them. 

Art. 1V. Each of the monks of the suppressed convents, &c., 
shall receive and annual pension for his support, unless he receives an 
equal or greater ‘income from a beneficc or a public employment. 
The following are excepted — 

(a) Those who took arms against the legitimate throne, or against 
the national liberty. 
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(6) Those who abused their ministry in the confessional or the pul- 
pit, in favor of the usurpation. 

(e) Those who accepted benefices or public employments from the 
government of the usurper. 

(d) Those who denounced or directly persecuted their fellow-citi- 
zens for their fidelity to the legitimate throne and the constitutional 
charter. 

(e) Those who accompanied the troops of the usurper. 

(f) Those who, on the reéstablishment of the authority of the 
queen, or since, in the districts in which they reside, abandoned their 
convents, monasteries, Suc. 

Art. V. All laws and ordinances to the contrary are abolished. The 
minister of the ecclesiastical affairs of justice is charged with the ex- 
ecution of this decree. 

(Signed) Don Pepo, Duke of Braganza, 
Joaquim AnrTonio D’Acutar. 
Palace das Necessidades, May 28th 1834.” 

With regard to the domestic and foreign relatlons of Macao, which 
form the subject of the remaining part of our author’s little book, our 
remarks shall be brief and our extracts few. ‘The domestic relations 
are considered both ‘political’ and ‘economical.’ Under the first 
head, the author remarks concerning the municipal members and the 
subaltern officers of the city ; and then proceeds to notice ‘ the Chris- 
tian population generally.’ He notices the practice of the senate, in 
former times, of banishing and transporting the inhabitants; and as 
an instance to what length they stretched their authority, he cites the 
following sentence from a tranlation, dated 4712. ‘* Nobody living 
under the jurisdiction of the senate, whatsover may be his qualification 
or situation, either citizen, inhabitant, pilot, boatswain, sailor, or 
common man, shall be allowed to transfer himself from one quarter 
or place of abode in the town to another, without a permission from 
the senate, in accordance with a royal provision, under the pena'ty 
of being held and treated like a suspicious person and enemy of the 
Jand, and punished with the loss of his property.” The follow ng 
edict, dated 1744, sir A. thinks may probably excite a smile : “it for- 
bids, under a pecuniary mulct of ten taels, the natives froin wearing 
a wig or carrying a paper umbreila !”” 

The wrter next tonches on the military and civil departments, and 
then gives the following account of the Chinese population :—‘‘ The 
Portuguese, since their first settlement at Macao, have constantly 
been at variance with those Chinese who wanted to establish them- 
selves there, because at first it was policy to limit their number. 
From ancient records, we are led to believe, that all those Chinese, 
who b.d no fixed abode, went out of the town at night; that not only 
the gates to the districts, but even the street-doors were shut. In 
1691, it was resolved that no other Chinese than those whose names 
were inscribed on the reyisters of the senate should remain; the rest 
had orders by proclamation to leave the city within three days: the 
refractory were to be handed over to the mandarins as vagabondg, 
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No more than ninety coolies, selected by three petty police officers, 
were suffered to stay. In 1749, the senate ubtained the consent of the 
mandarins, that only seventy workmen in wood, and bricklayers, ten 
butchers, four blacksmiths, and one hundred coulies, should live in 
the town; and to prevent them from fixing themselves io the place, 
the senate published an order that no house owner should either let or 
sell his house to a Chinese,—expecting by this measure that many of 
them would evacuate the place. Other expedients were also tried for 
the same purpose, but all proved ineffectual. At last, Francis da 
Cunhae Menezes, the governor-general, granted permission by his 
letter of April 29th, 1793, for the inhabitants to let their houses to 
Chinese.”—In 1830, the Chinese population was estimated to be 
30,000, and the foreign, at 4628 souls. 

The financial concerns of Macao, or the ‘domestic relations consi- 
dered economically,’ have for many years past, we believe, been in a 
very unsettled and unprosperous state. Better things are now hoped 
for; and we trust that under present circumstances, and those in im- 
mediate prospect, Macao will rise and grow in importance. Its 
foreign relations to the consideration of which our aathor devotes 
several pages, are at present very limited and of little value; but the 
time wag, when they were extensive and exceedingly profitable; and 
they may become so again. In several respects the situstion of 
Macao is very favorable for commerce; and if the narrow policy of 
former years is exchanged for a liberal and enterprising line of con- 
duct; if security for persons and property, liberty of conscience, and 
the freedom of the press, are guarantied to all; and (what is perhaps 
not less important than any of the other measures,) if Chinese inter- 
ference is properly resisted, Macao may become in a few years one 
of the inost important cities in the east. 


Aet. II. Our country,—or national partiality among the Chinese, 
the English, and Americans, with remurks concerning the cause 
and effects of that partiality. 

All those who are familiarly acquainted with the people of China, 
Great Britain, and the United States of America, may frequently 
have observed in each a strong inclination to extol themselves, even 
at the expense of others. In some instances, this disposition has 
been carried to a great extreme, and persons of excellent talents 
have employed their energies to depreciate, not to say vilify others, 
and simply because they did not beloug to their own country. The 
foreign residcnt here sees this disposition exhibited by the Chinese in 
no dabious manner, and on numerous occasions. This feelin:- is che- 
rished by parents and teachers, and by them it is communicated to 
the rising generation. The stranger who visits England, and be- 
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comes familiar with the people of that country, will observe where- 
ever he goes, more or less of the same disposition; and if he cross 
the Atlantic, he will there also find it producing the same effects as 
in England and China. We will not undertake to say in which of 
the three nations this partiality existe in the great degree: it will 
suffice for our present purpose to notice its existence, and point out 
some of its bad effects. In order to bring the subject the more distinct- 
ly to view, we will cite the opinions of a few, who may serve as the 
representatives of many. We will give the opinions of one from each 
of the nations named above, and in their own words,—commencing 
with the Chinese. 

‘« T felicitate myself that I was bora in China, and constantly think 
how very different it would be with me, if I had been born beyond 
the seas in some remote part of the earth, where the people. far re- 
moved from the converting maxims of the ancient kings, and ignorant 
of the domestic relations, are clothed with the leaves of plants, eat 
wood, dwell in the wilderness, and live in the holes of the earth : 
though born io this world, in such a condition, I should not have been 
different from the beasts of the field. But now, happily, I have been 
born in the middle kingdom. I have a house to live in; have food 
and drink, and elegant furniture; have clothing and caps, and infinite 
blessings : truly, the highest felicity is mine.” Teén Kesheih. 

“No cloud in summer was ever more fully surcharged with elec- 
tricity than England is with moral energy, which need but a conduc 
tor to issue out in any given direction. England has become the 
eapital of a new moral world—the eminence on which intellectual 
light strikes before it visite the nations—the fountion head of the ri- 
vers that are going forth to water the earth; and it is at her option 
to have well-wishers in every country, and to place herself at the 
head of the most numerous sect that ever existed, and which is daily 
increasing—the men who are panting for civil «nd religious liberty. 
**©* The power and the resources of Britain, pent up at home, 
will spread themselves as wide as the winds and waves can carry 
them, and will cause the branches of English population and. litera- 
ture to spread over every soil. Every country will be prepared for 
the reception of English as the stundard of literature, and the medium 
by which it may be transmitted of promoted, when they feel the su- 
periority of the English brought home to them in all the productions 
of like, and in the value which their industry confers upon every spe- 
cies of manufacture; but above all, England has shot ahead of ail 
other nations, and ie more rapidly carried along by the current of 
avents and the influence of the times, and has anticipated those changes 
and meliorations, of which other nations begin to feel the neceasiy, 
and those improvements in which they all acknowledge her to be 
their precursor and model : this priority of progress, and the belong- 
ing, as it were, (o a more advanced age, will contribute to the eager- 
ness wih which all nations will be brought to the study of English, as 
the key to modern discoveries, and the storehouse of those truths 
which are to be beneficial to mankind.” Jemes Douglas. 
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“ And now, let us indulge an honest exultation in the conviction 
of the benefit, which the example of our country has produced, and 
is likely to produce, on human freedom and human happiness. And 
let us endeavor to comprehend, in all its magnitude, and to feel in all 
its importance, the part assigned to us in the great drama of human 
affairs. We are placed at the head of the systems of representative 
and popular governments. If in our case the system ultimately fail, 
popular governments must be pronounced impossible. No combina- 
tion of circumstances more favorable to the experiment can ever be 
expected to occur. he last hopes of mankind, therefore, rest with 
us; and if it should be proclaimed, that our example had become an 
argument against the experiment, the knell of popular liberty would 
be sounded throughout the earth. * * * * Let us then cultivate a true 
spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing the great objects, which our 
condition points out to us, let us act under a settled conviction, and 
an habitual feeling, that these twenty-four states are one country. Let 
our conceptions he enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us ex- 
tend our ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we are called 
to act. Let our object be, our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country.” Daniel Webster. 

The publications from which we have quoted these paragraphs, 
rank among the popular works of the day; and the sentiments con- 
tained in them are quite characteristic of the patious to which their 
authors respectively belong. And considering the circumstances in 
which the sentiments were expressed, they cannot be regarded as 
destitute of force and truth. Mr. Webster, remembering the strug- 
gles of his country in the contest for liberty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, and viewing at the sate time the dangers to which it is expoe- 
ed in the strifes of individuals and of states, would urge his country- 
mea to preserve their union, and to guard, protect, and improve not 
this or that state alone, but their whole country. Ia like manner, 
Mr. Douglas, contemplating hie country’s resources, physical, intel- 
Jectual, and moral, and seeing all that it has done, and looking for- 
ward to the future and considering all that it may and ought to 
accomplish, would stimulate the Britons to new efforts by making 
them see and feel the full weight of the responsiblilities that rest on 
them. No doubt, also, that our Chinese anthor was honest in the 
view which he took of the subject: as a moral philosopher, anxious 
to see his country contented and happy in the possessions they en- 
joyed, while at the same time he was entirely ignorant of all the 
world, except some parts of his own country, and perhaps also some 
of the petty states which are dependent on the celestial empire, he 
might very naturally view with complacency his own happy lot, and 
by citing his own example, induce others to feel as contented as 
himself. But, if we except the Chinese, who is there that will adopt 
the language of Ten Kesheih? And, if we except the English, how 
many are there in all the rest of the wide world that will respond to 
the above cited declarations of Douglas?) Or who, but Amerivans, 
will affirm with Webster, that the last hopes of mankind rest with the 
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republicans of North America? But we lave seen only a part of the 
difficulty ; for while a few content themselves with extolling their own 
country, and whatever belongs to it, others proceed further, and de- 
fame both thoge and that which are not of their own country: witness 
the Chinese edicts; witness also English and American periodicals, 
books of travels, &c. 

We do not wish to have men become cosmopolites, or wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness; nor do we de- 
sire to have the inhabitants of any country believe that they are the 
people and that wisdom will die with them. Either extreme is bad ; 
the one would make this world a chaos, and the other would make it 
very much what it now is—a theatre of contending nations. But such 
it ought not to be. In theory, even the Chinese admit the maxim, 
that all people under the whole heaven are one family; but on their 
practice the maxim has no force; and like the ancient Greeks and 
Romans they regard all people who are situated beyond their own 
country as barbarians. Out of their Own mouths, therefore, the 
sentence of condemnation is pronounced against them. And how 
now stands this matter with the nations of Christendom? If we 
confine the question to England and America, who is there that does 
not know that all the nations of the earth are of one blood, and the 
workmanship of one hand? In the best sense of the word, therefore 
they are ‘‘ brethern.’, What then onght to be their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another? For the Chinese, and others like 
them, there may be some shadow of excuse for treating others as 
barbarians, (though in fact there is nothing that can free them from 
guilt in this case;) yet who will undertake to justify those, who, 
knowing that all the families of the earth are of one kindred, wil- 
Jingly injure and destroy those whio are not of the same country with 
themselves? ‘The whole truth of this matter is summed up in a 
few words ; whatever tends to create and perpetuate bad feeling 
among nations, ought at once to be set aside, and the rule of the 
New Testament, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, adopted 
in it stead. ‘This would be true philosophy and the best policy. 

The age of monopolies is gone, and an age of equal rights and true 
benevolence is ushered in upon us. It is a glorious age; an age of light 
and improvements. It consults for the poor, the needy, and the op- 
re | and seeks to benefit all without distinction. It strives to dry 
up the streams of misery, and to turn the bounties of God’s provi- 
dence to their legitimate channels. It determines by moral force, 
the strength and the rights of individuals and of nations. Such is the 
tendency of a spirit that is abroad in the earth. But in striving to 
meliorate the condition of mankind generally, we must take the 
world as we find it. We must, therefore, consider England with all 
her military and naval force, which are maintained at andexpense 
almost sufficient to educate a kingdom; and we must keep in mind 
that all these forces have been called into existence by the exigences 
of past times. So too we must take all the other parts of the world ; 
we inust view them as they are. The annual military expenses of 
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Europe, now in time of peace, are four hundred millions of dollars 
and in war they have been nine hundred millions. ‘lhe late Ameri- 
can war cost a hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The whole 
cost of wars in Europe, for twenty-two years, has been estimated at 
twelve thousand millions of dollars; which would make about twenty- 
five dollars for every inember of the human family. Such are the 
sums expended by Christian nations for mutual murder! But if the 
principles for which we contend were in full operation, then the ne- 
cessity for such expensive armaments would cease, and the means 
now used for their support might be turned to the direct improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor and needy and the ignorant and 
wretched of every description. ‘The removal of the causes, therefore, 
which prevent the entire resources of all good men from being united 
in their endeavors to extend the empire of peace and goodwill, ts 
the grand point at which we have aimed in these desultory and com- 
mon-place remarks. 

The feeling which every one cherishes, or ought to cherish, towards 
the place—or rather towards the scenes and the persons which give 
character and interest to the place—of his nativity, is very much like 
that to which the compassionate Savior alluded, when he declared to 
his disciples, that he should never forget them. The two feelings are 
similar in their strength and permanency ; and they are, in both cases, 
alike worthy to be preserved and cherished. ‘I‘he man that should for- 
get his country, or neglect to protect and benefit it when occasion re- 
quired, would scarcely be a greater monster, than the mother that 
should cast out her offspring to perish. The Christian who neglects 
to provide for his own house, denies the faith and is worse than an 
infidel ; and so too, if he neglect his country he falls (we think he 
does) under the same condemnation. Christian ethics are simple : 
they require just judgment, rehefto be administered to the widow 
and the fatherless, the captive to be set at liberty, the hungry to be 
fed, and each individual to do good to all men as there is opportunity. 
When such sentiments prevail, men will cease to boast of their own, 
os to boast in themselves, but will cooperate in kind offices, as they 
are bound to do, and strive together to promote the welfare of the 
whole human family. 


Art. III. Sumatra: murder of Rev. Messrs. Lyman and Munson; 
with brief notices of the island, tts productions, and inhabitants ; 
particularly the Buttaks. 


We omitted to notice, in the last number of the Repository, the 
murder of the late Rev. Henry Lyman and Rev Samuel Munson, 
in order that we might have opportunity to obtain for our readers a 
full and authentic statement respecting that horrible transaction, and 
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to add at the same time such an account of the country and its inha- 
bitants generally, and of the Battaks in particular, as to enable us to 
forin correct opinions of the natives, as well as of the propriety of ef- 
forts for extending among them the blessings of civilization. and 
Christianity. ‘T'wo letters, and three separate reports are now before 
us, all of which we will here introduce. The first is from the Rev. 
Mr. Medburst, dated,— 

‘“ Batavia, September Sth, 1834. 

* My dear Sir, 

“It is with the greatest grief I have to inform you, that the melan- 
choly tidings reached us yesterday evening, of the inhuman murder 
- of both the brethren Lyman and Munson, by the Battaks in the inte- 
rior of Tappanooly, on the 28th of June. A report has been received 
from the post-holder at ‘lappanooly, that on the 17th they arrived 
there from Pulo Nias, and declared their intention of visiting and 
exploring the interior of the Battak country. From this, they were 
strongly dissuaded, by the abovenamed person, a Dutch lieutenant, 
and the commander of a government schooner at anchor there ; but 
notwithstanding every representation and remonstrance, they insisted 
on prosecuting their journey, saying that they came with friendly, 
and not with hostile, intentions, and therefore had nothing to fear. 
The post-holder accordingly provided them with coolies, a guide, 
and an interpreter ; and on the 23d, they set off on their journey. They 

roceeded two days journey into the interior, and on the night of the 
27th, lodged at the village of a friendly chief, who received them well, 
and entertained them hospitably, but strongly dissuaded them from 
proceeding farther, as the natives were in a state of disturbance a little 
onward, and he could not insure their safety a step beyond his own 
village. The brethren returned the same answer as before, and pro- 
ceeded. 

‘“‘About noon on the 23th, they were met by five armed Battaks, who 
came, as it would appear, from the Battak chief, requiring them im- 
mediately to return, for evil was before them. The brethren said they 
saw no danger, and the Battaks, after having supplied themselves with 
tobacco, departed. About four o’clock the same afternoon, the breth- 
ren found themselves suddenly surrounded, in a wood, by about 200 
armed Battaks. who showed hostile intentions. The brethren gave 
themselves out as friends, and threw them tobacco, cloth, &&c. The 
Battaks received these, but seemed still hostilely inclined, when the 
brethren, to remove their suspicions, gave up their pistols, of which 
they had each a brace. Not satisfied with this, they demanded a 
musket which was in the hand of Mr. Lyman’s servant, who refused 
to give it up to any but his master. Mr. Lyman then required it from 
him, and handed it over to the nearest Battak, who immediately turn- 
ed it round, and with the butt end gave brother Lyman a blow on 
the chest, which brought him to the ground. The signal for assault 
being given, the brethren were soon stabbed, their arms chopped off, 
and their bodies devoured. Their attendants fled; and one of the 
servants has now arrived in Batavia roads. 
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“ This mysterious event has overwhelmed us as much with grief as 
astonishment. We are at a loss to account for the reasons of this af- 
flictive dispensation. ‘The Lor«l’s promises, his people’s prayers, and 
the experience of the faithful in all ages, together with the Redeemer’s 
purpose of rescuing every nation under heaven from ignorance and 
idolatry, would all seem to promise a contrary result. No pur 

(as far as we short sighted mortals can penetrate,) would seem to 
answered by such an event; and yet the Lord has permitted it for 
reasons best known to himself. As far as we can eee, the chains which 
bound the Battaks in ignorance and superstition seem to be faster ri- 
vetted, the purposes of the church for their evangelization thwarted, 
the zeal of future laborers damped, and the objections of the multi- 
tude that missionary efforts are only a waste of men and money, a 
parently strengthened ; and yet the Lord can bring good out of evil, 
make the blood of the martyrs the seed of the church, and render the 
melancholy end of our brethren ooly the means of whetting the edge 
of keen desire with which the youth of our native lands are burning 
to enter the lists with the prince of darkness. Oh, that we may 
have grace to say, it is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good. 

“ Qur afflicted sisters are overwhelmed with grief and dismay. Oh, 
it was a sad task to break the intelligence to them: a ship had arriv- 
ed from Padang, they were intensely expecting news and good news 
of their beloved huebands, when we called, They read however the 
contrary in our countenances; and when they each asked after 
the fate of their partner, it was heart rending to say, ‘both gone. ’ 
‘Where are they?’ ‘We trust, in heaven.’ We spared them the worst 
of the recital ; but as it was, the shock was almost too much for them 
to bear. In a moment to be plunged from the height of expectation 
into the depth of despondency is almost too much for the humana 
mind, and still more for the female mind, to endure. The Lord, 
however, is in an especial manner a very present help in every time 
of trouble, and will give strength equal to the day. May our dear sis- 
ters find it so, and may the Lord bring good out of this apparent evi. 

Yours in great grief, 
W. H. Mepuvasr.” 


The foregoing letter expresses so fitly the motions and sentiments 
which must spontaneously break forth from every Christian’s heart, 
at the moment of receiving such sad intelligence, that we gladly give 
it publicity, and trust that Mr. M. will excuse us for the liberty we 
have taken in doing so. And we hope the ‘ bereaved widows’ will 
also pardon us for the liberty we take in making the following short 
extract from their letter on the same subject. It is dated,— 

** Java, September 25th, 1834. 
“To 


“ Dear Sir,—It is with hearts deeply pained, that we address you as 
bereaved widows, We are indeed afflicted, yet the Lord appears daily 
for our consolation. Clouds and darkness envelope this mysterious, 
heatt-rending providence. But what we know not now, we shall 
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know hereafter. Onr beloved husbands left Batavia, April Sth ; ar- 
rived at Padiag on the 26th ; left Padang May 12th, for Nias ; visited 
the Batu group and arrived at Nias, May 28th. Reached Tapp:- 
nooly, June 17th; entered the interior of Sumatra on the 23d; and 
on the 28th, were cut off. 

“* Iaclosed are the received accounts from the post-holder at Tapps- 
nouly, from Mr Munson’s teacher who has returned to Batavia, and 
also from one of their servants, now in our family. We have received 
journals accompanied by charts, containing accounts of all their wan- 
derings, till the day before they entered the Battak country; and a 
nuraber of letters, dated June 22d, among which is one written by 
Mr. Munson to the Board. We have forwarded packages to the 
Missionary Rooms at three different times, containing all the facts 
we are in possession of respecting these two sons of the church. Well 
may Zion mourn : our only consolation is, their abundant preparatioa 
for an exchange of worlds. **** 

Truly yours in affliction, 
Assy J. Monson. 
Exiza P. Lyman.” 
The following is a copy of the report from the post-holder, dated, 
, ** Tappanooly, July 2d, 1834. 

“To my bitter grief, I find myself under the necessity of communi- 
cating to you the following melancholy account :—On the 17th of 
June, there arrived here, on board the praoe (prow) Jengah, under the 
command of Malim Soetan, from Padang and Nias, the Rev. Messrs. 
Lyman and Munson, both American missionaries of the Reformed per- 
suasion, who informed me that it was their intention to undertake a 
jeonrney into the Battax country, to Tobah, &c., for which end, they 
requested my assistance in tlie providing of the necessary guides, inter- 
preters, and coolies for their baggage; which were accordingly pro- 
vided by me, consisting of 14 persons, viz. Cartoe rajah Mankocsa, 
Rakim, and ten cuolies ; to which were added their own two servants: 
but not before [ myself, together with the second lieutenant Schock, 
military commandant here, and Mr. Sickman, the commander of his 
Netherlands majesty’s schooner Argo, had most strongly dissuaded 
them from their purpose, but in vain. On the 23d of June they 
went from the island on which the fort is built, by way of T'appanooly 
to Tobah; and on the 30th, there appeared before me, the abore 
named Dartoe rajah Mankoeta, the police runner, all the coolies, 
and one of the servants of the above named gentlemen called Si Jan, 
returning out of the Battak country, who both severally and collec- 
tively related to me the following tale :— 

“ That after their departure from Tappanooly, they passed the first 
night in the village of Si Boenga-Boenga, at the house of rajah Si 
Boendar ; the second night in the village of Rappal, at the dwelling 
of rajah Swasa; the third at Pageran Lambong, at the palace of 
rajah Gooroo Si Nongan; and from thence they went to Goeting, 
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to the house of rajah Amani Bussie: by all which chiefs they 
were received with hospitality and respect, but who notwithstand- 
ing most strongly advised them not to prosecute their journey any 
further towards ‘obah, saying, that at ‘Tobah there existed distur- 
bances ; that at that moment the journey was not to be undertaken 
without danger, and that they could not, and would not be responsible 
for the consequences. To which Messrs. Lyman and Munson gave 
answer to these rajahs, that since they came not as enemies, but as 
friends to visit the Battak country, they had therefore no reason to 
fear the least danger, and thus they would prosecute their journey to 
Tohah. In this resolution they remained firm till the 28th, when they 
again prosecuted their journey from Goeting towards the village of 
Sakka at Selindong, with the intention of spending the night with the 
rajah Berampat at that place. While they were upon the march, 
about half way there, just at noon they were met by five armed Battak 
people, who entreated them to return, and not to prosecute their jour- 
ney any further, if they would avoid exposing their lives to danger. 
That the above named gentlemen, notwithstanding all these warn- 
ings, and the urgent request of their own followers to return, would 
pay no attention to all this; and the five Battaks, after being provid- 
ed with a little tobacco, were sent back to tell their rajah that they 
saw bo danger in prosecuting their journey to Tobab, since they 
came to visit then as friends, and not as enemies. Whereupon they 
proceeded on their march, till about 4 Pp. m., when suddenly they 
saw themselves surrounded in a wood, by a band of about 200 armed 
Battaks, who made them fay down their arms, and then inhumanly 
murdered both Messrs. Lyman and Munson and one of their servants. 
In the meantime, the rest were enabled, after having forsaken the 
baggage, to jump into the thicket, and by flight to save themselves. 
That they, on their retreat hitherwards, had heard that Mr. Lyman 
and his servant, the same evening in which they were murdered, and 
Mr. Munson the following morning, had been made away with by 
their murderers. You will thus by this declaration, be pleased to ob- 
serve, that however great this misfortune has been, the gentlemen 
themselves have been much to blame, because neither here, nor in 
the Battak country, would they give ear to any one’s warning or good 
counsel. The property of the deceased shall be forwarded by me 
to Mr. Boyle, at Padang, according to their requests before they went 
from hence iuto the Battak coundry. 
(Singed) F. Bonnet, 

The post-holder of ‘Pappanoly.” 

The account given by the Chinese teacher who accompanied 
Messrs. Lyman and Munson to Tappanooly. 

‘That on the 9th day of the 5th moon (17th June), they arrived 
at Tappauooly or rather at Panchan, an island off Tappanooly, on 
which the Dutch establishment is situated, where they remained 
about six days, when Messrs. Lyman and Munson, accompanied by 
the pust-holder and commandant went to ‘appanvoly, and froin 
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thence the above named gentlemen proceeded to the interior. On 
the third dey after their arrival, the teacher went to the house of a 
Chinese from Macao, who was the farmer of opium for that district, 
where he met with a Battak rajabh, of the district of Sibulan, who 
asked wherefore they were come. The teacher replied, to visit the 
Battak country. The rajab said, you ought by no means to go thither, 
because five years ago a white man traveled in the Battak country and 
took away some of the earth; whereupon, the following year, the 
Mohammedan Padries made an attack on the Battak country and slew 
about 20,000 Battaks. On this account the Battaks were incensed 
against the white men, and would not let them travel into the interior. 
But if you are set on going, I will first go round to the courts of the 
various rajahs, and ask them their opinion on the subject ; and in fif- 
teen days let you know the result. The teacher reported this to Mr. 
Munson, who told the post-bolder. The latter asked him where he 
had his information, and was referred to the teacher, who said that 
a Malay man had told him. ‘The post-holder then called the police 
runners, and threatened that if any man should spread such a report, 
he would give him a couple of dozen. The teacher himself did not 
hear this, but bad it from the police runners. The next day, the 
teacher again remonetrated with Mr. Munson, on the propriety of 
waiting at least fifteen days, that they might hear from the interior. 
Mr. M. at first seemed willing to comply, but the next morning, he 
told the teacher that they had resolved on proceeding, and had already 
called coolies. Upon this, the teacher said, that if such was their 
determination, he would not venture to accompany them. Mr. Mun- 
son then said, ‘if you will not go, you had better stay here for me, 
and if [ am not back in six weeks, you can return to Batavia.’ 

‘A day or two before their departure, the teacher went to the post- 
holder, and found the coolies complaining that the Battaks were a 
dangerous people, and might attempt to do them an injury; that, in 
such case, they were too few to resist, and if they should run away, 
and leave the gentlemen to their fate, they would be blamed. To 
which the post-holder replied, you may escape if you can, and will 
not be blamed. The teacher then went to Mr. Munson, and told 
him not to depend on what the post-holder said as to the absence of 
danger. Mr. Munson, then conferred with Mr. Lyman, who said, 
they did not depend on the post-holder or any one else, but on God.” 

‘he account given by Si Jan the servant who accompanied 
Messrs. Lyman and Munson. 

“Ona Monday, says the servant, Messrs. Lyman and Munson 

commenced their journey, accompanied by a number of coolies and 

olice runners, and an interpreter. They were accompanied from 

anchan as far as Tappanooly by the post-holder and a Dutch officer 
who went with them a little way beyond Tappanooly, till they com- 
menced ascending the hills, when they mutually took leave. The 
road was exceedingly difficult, consisting of hills and ravines, cover. 
ed with thick forests; so steep in many places that they were oblig. 
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ed to ascend hy means of rattans tied to the tops of rocks, and to 
descend. on their haunches. ‘The coolies were compelled to tie the 
burdens on their backs, being unable to carry them on their shoul- 
ders or heads. The gentlemen, however, were enabled to master 
these difficulties. ‘he thicket was so dense, that they were not much 
troubled with the heat of the sun; and the road so solitary, that they 
seldom met above four or five individuals in the course of a day’s 
march. No houses or villages were seen on the road, and only at the 
end of each day’s journey did they come to anything like a village. 
The journey was of course performed on foot, and yet they managed 
to advance about ten or twelve miles per day. hen they arrived 
at a village, they were immedintely surrounded by multitudes of na- 
tives, men, women and childreu, who showed no sort of timidity at 
the presence of Europeans, but came boldly up to the travelers, and 
examined their persons and dress with much eagerness, asking impor- 
tunately for tobacco. ‘Fhe Battaks wear no clothing, except a strip of 
cloth around the luins for the men, and a piece somewhat broader for 
the women. 

‘* Si Jan says, that he did not see any of the natives tattooed. They 
live in houses a little raised from the ground, made of brushwood and 
bamboo, and covered with leaves. Their houses are generally in a 
row with a smull veranda in front, also raised from the ground, in- 
which the gentlemen generally slept. Their villages were surround 
ed with strong palisades, sometimes in two or three rows, In their 
houses, arins were found, and the natives never appear out without 
them. Their large kuives or cleavers they carry without a scabbard, 
resting on their shoulders, with a spear in the other hand. They 
generally plant rice in the vicinity of their villages, not in irrigated 
fields, as is customary with the Malays, but in scattered patches of 
dry land; holes are made at little intervals with a stick. and the 
seed cast in, and covered over, which in proces: of time springs up 
and yields a small increase, but nothing compared with the pro- 
duce of irrig ited rice fields. ‘They have also Indian corn; some yams 
were seen, and now and then the egg plant; but Si Jan said, no fruit, 
not even plant:ains or cocoa nuts. 

‘* Salt is brought to them by traders from the interior, but it is very 
black and disagreeable. ‘hey hive nothing to exchange for this aud 
such other articles as they may need, but gum benjamin. 

Qu the second night after their departure, they fell in with rajah 
Swasa, who told them that it would be better not to attempt to enter 
the Buttak country at first, but stay at Panchan, until he should have 
tine to go into the interior and make, inguiry, when he would send 
thein a fetter from Tobah, to inform them whether or not they would 
be well received. They replied, that they came with peaceable inten- 
tions, and thit there was no necessity for such a measure. On being 
questioned, whether he had joined in persuading the gentlemen not 
to proceed, Si Jan replied, that he had ast; but while staying at 
Panchin, and heiring such fearful accounts frouy the Malays residing 
there, of the murderons practices aud canuibal habits of the Battaks, 
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he had requested Mr. Lyman to be allowed to remain behind with 
the Chinese teacher; but that Mr. Lyman replied, he must go, for 
they could not do without him. He therefore accordingly went. The 
villages which they afterwards came to, with the uames of their rajahs, 
Si Jan does not recollect; he only remembers crossing a very rapid 
river, which they effected by swinging across on rattans tied from one 
side to the other. ‘he day on which they feil, he thinks must be 
Saturday, because he heard Mr. Lyman propose stopping a day at 
the next stage for the Sabbath. He has no recollection of the five 
Battaks met on the day of their murder who cautioned the gentlemen 
to return, oor of any other warnings but that given by rajah Swasa. 

‘¢ The last onset, Si Jan describes as follows: About four o'clock 
iu the afternoon of that day, they came suddenly upon a log fort, 
which was occupied by a number of armed men with muskets, spears. 
&c.; and they approached within a hundred yards, without being 
aware of it. On spying the fort and the men, the interpreter was told to 
go first, and parley with them ; after him followed the coolies with the 
bagyage, the gentlemen and their two servants, and the police run- 
ner behind. When the interpreter arrived at the fort, Si Jan heard 
a disturbance, and on looking round, saw a band of about 200 armed 
inen close upon them from the rear. The coulies, upon seeing the 
troop. and hearing the noise, threw down their burdens and fled ; 
the interpreter also became invisible. Immediately the crowd of Bat- 
taks came on them, hallooing and brandishing their weapons, and 
threatening to dispatch the travelers at once. ‘They came so near with 
their pointed spears and muskets, that Mr. Lyman was enabled to 
push by their weapons with his hands, intreating them to wait a 
little and come to an explanation; at the sume time both of them 
took off their hats which they threw to the Battaks, aud also some 
tobacco in their possession. 

“ This not pacifying the rabble, Mr. L. delivered up huis pistols, as 
did also Mr. Munson; these were received, and handed to the others, 
but the disturbance continued. Mr. Lyman then asked Si Jan for 
the musket which he carried, but he refused to deliver it upon saying, 
he then should be left defenceless. Si Jan offered to fire, but Mr. 
Lyman withheld him, aud asked for the musket fur his own use. 
Si Jan gave it him accordingly, and Mr. L. immediately handed it 
over to the Battaks. Mr. L. then said, cull the interpreter. Si Jan 
run a little way to call him, but not perceiving him, turned round to go 
to Mr. Lyman, when he heard the report of a musket, and saw Mr. 
Lyman fall, calling out Jan! Jan! A shout theo arose from the Bat- 
taks, which was answered by those in the fort. A rush was then 
made on Mr. Munson, who was run through the body and fell. An- 
other shout then followed. The cook who had ona jacket given 
him by Mr. Munson was the next victin. On seeing the gentlemen 
fall, he attempted to escape, but was pursued, and by one blow of 
their cleavers had his arm cut off, while the weapon went throuzh 
the arm into his side. 

‘Si Jau and the police runner uow fled tor their lives, and got tuto 
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a thicket at a short distance :—here they concealed themselves under 
the bushes, and remained al] night, (the evening having already set 
in,) until five clock the next morning. Whiie Si Jan. was in the 
thicket he heard much shouting and rejoicing, and about 7 o'clock 
in the evening, the Battaks fired off their muskets, and then all re- 
mained quiet. 

‘At first, while on board ship, St Jan gave out that he saw the 
gentlemen cut up by piecemeal and carried away, and afterwards to 
the Malay teacher, in the presence of Mrs. Munson, he asserted the 
same; but thinking it might wound their feelings, and having per- 
haps been cautioned by some friends not to tonch upon this painful 
subject, he altered his story, and said that he saw nothing after he 
retreated to the thicket. About five the next morning, Si Jan and 
the police runner set off to return, not by the nsual route, but right 
through the woods, traveling by the sun, and in two or three. days ar- 
rived at Si Boga in the bay of ‘Tappanooly, where they procured a boat 
and gotto Panchan. In his flight, Si Jan received a wound in his foot 
from one of the caltrops or sharp pointed bamboos which the natives 
threw xbout in order to catch the feet of the fugitives, which gave him 
great pain in his march, and still continues to lay him up.” 

Before we venture to make any remarks concerning the foregoing 
narrative, or to express an opinion on the conduct of the Jamented men 
who have been so early and unexpectedly cut off, we will pause, and 
take a survey of Sumatra and its inhabitants. It is truly matter of 
surprise and regret that so little is known by Europeans of one of 
the fairest and most fertile islands in the world. Extending more 
than a thousand miles in Jength, and, on an average, about one hun- 
dred and fifty in breadth, diversified by ridges of mountains and nu- 
merous rivers, with a deep, rich soil, yielding a great variety of pro- 
ductions, Sumatra remains to this day the abode of half-civilized men. 
Ata very early period the island was visited by merchants of the 
west. Yet even now the full extent and value of its resources are 
unknown; and, except a few stations on the coast, it affords no se- 
cure and hospitable retreat for strangers.—Marsden’s History of Su- 
matra, Anderson’s Mission, and the papers of Raffles Crawfurd, and 
a few others, all confessedly very defective, are almost the only 
works on the subject worthy of notice. 

The kingdoms and states of Sumatra are so numerons and yet 
so unknown, as to make it quite impossible fur us to define their 
boundaries, or even to give a fuH list of their names :—Acheen, Me- 
nangkabu, Siak, Jambi, Palembang, and Lampong, are the princi- 
pal divisions. What Mr. Anderson has remarked concerning Pulo 
Percha, an extensive territory situated on the east coast between Di- 
amond Point in 5° 16 32” north latitude, is to a considerable extent 
applicable to the whole island. He says: ‘‘ There is not a more mark- 
ed variety and dissimilarity in the products of the several states in this 
extensive tract, than there is in the physical and moral condition, 
habits and customs of the numerous tribes which inhabit it. M any 
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of the states have been settled for centuries, and have risen to power 
aad an advanced state of civilization: others, which had obtained the 
summit of prosperity, and were enjoying the benefits of a most ex- 
tensive commerce, have, in the lzpse of ages, and under changes of 
systems and governments, been gradually retrograding, and their pow- 
er and authority is much circumscribed. There are others again 
of a recent forination, and where government and character have 
net arrived at that stability, consistency, and uniformity, which we 
find iu the more anciently established kingdoms. Some of the states 
were founded by emigrants from the powerful empire of Menangka- 
bu; others by shipwrecked mariners froin the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel; and by settlers from Acheen, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
aid the Malayan peninsula; many of whom have perhaps been aaso- 
ciited together as piratical adventurers, and have derived from the 
product of their former barbarous avocations, the means of founding 
a flourishing kingdom. Great distinctions of manners, habits, &c., 
must be the consequence of such a motley assemblage of different 
tribes.” 

Acheen once figured in history; but its ancient power is broken: 
and the accounts of what it was centuries ago, will afford us but 
® poor idea of what it now is. Sir T. S. Raffles, while in Sumatra, 
remarked concerning the country; “‘ The power of the king is daily 
becoming more precarious, and the government is rapidly breaking 
up. Almost all the powerful chiefs, whether of the coast or interior, 
have assumed a virtual independence, without formally renouncing 
the king’s authority; while the power of the young king is too much 
enfeebled to be able either to compel obedience, or to levy the usual 
taxes and duties for the support of his dignity. One of the principal 
of these refractory chiefs is the panghulu of Susa, one of the districts 
formerly most productive in pepper. ‘The young king is by no 
ineans deficient in general abilities, but has been designedly depriv- 
ed of proper education by his mother, whose influence in the country 
is still superior to his own. This circumstance has thrown the 
prince, in a great measure, into the hands of abuut half a dozen of 
hulf-caste Portuguese and French.” 

Again, immediately after having resided three months at Acheen, 
in 1319, he remarked concerning that place: ‘‘ The most important 
discoveries we made, were the existence of extensive teak forests near 
the northern coasts, and the general prevalence of mutilated Hindoo 
images in the interior; of the former, I obtained specimen branches 
of the trees, and undoubted evidence; and of the Jatter, the accounts 
given were of a nature which left little doubt in my mind with regard 
to the fact. J have obtained also several copies of their annals, and 
much information regarding their constitution and customs: their 
line of Mohammedan kings appears to have commenced in 601 of the 
Hegira, and from that period uatil that reign of Secunder Muda, or 
Macota Alem as he is more generally called, Acheen is said to have 
been tributary to Rum; it then obtained exemption from tribute. 
The crown and regalia, appear to have been brought from Rum, 
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shortly after the establishment of Islamism; and [ think it probable 
that Acheen was the first and most important footing obtained by the 
Mohammedans to the eastward, and whence their religion was sub- 
sequently disseminated among the islands.” CS 

Menangkabu is a very ancient kingdom, and its jurisdiction once 
extended over uearly or quite the whole of Sumatra. It has been fatn- 
ed, since the earliest periods of history, for the riches of its gold 
mines, its iron ores and other mineral productions. It was from 
Menangkabu thit the gold which traders found at Malacca, in re- 
mote periods, was carried. It was to the gold of Menangkabu that 
Malacca owed its designation of the gold¢n Chersonesus; and within 
its dominions, geographers have marked the situation of monnt 
Ophir. Sir Stamford was of opinion that the Menangkabuans of the 
Malayan peninsula have emigrated from Sumatra; and was confirm- 
ed in this belief, from the fact that the sultan and all the principal 
officers of Rumbo, a Malay kingdom about sixty miles inland from 
Malacca, hold their authority immediately from Menangkabu, and 
have written commissions for their respective offices : this shows the 
extensive influence of Menangkabu even now, reduced as it is in 
common with all the Malay states. 

The capital of Menaogkabu is the celabrated Pageruyong, visited 
by sir Stamford and lady Raffles in 1818. It is built at the foot and 
partly on the slope of a steep and rugged hill called Gunung Bongso, 
remarkable for its appearance with three peaks. Below the city, 
noder a precipice of from fifty to a. hundred feet, winds the beautiful 
stream of Selo, which passes Suruasa, and takes the name of Soongy 
Amas or the golden river. In front of the city rises the mountain 
Berapi, the summit of which is about twenty miles distant. Pageru- 
yong and Suruasa have been repeatedly ravaged ; all the adjacent 
country however is described as being exceedingly populous and highly 
cultivated. On a moderate calculation, the population within a range 
of fifty miles round Pageruyong cannot be estimated at Jess than 
a million. ‘The whole country,” says sir S., ‘‘as far as the eye 
could distinctly trace, was onc continued scene of cultivation, inter- 
spersed with innumerable towns and villages, shaded by cocoa nut 
and other fruit trees. I may safely say, that this view equalled any- 
thing I ever saw in Java; the scenery is more majestic and grand, 
population equally dense, cultivation equally rich. Ths comparison 
with the plain of Matarun. the richest part of Java, I think it would 
rise. Here, then, for the first time, was I able to trace the source of 
that power —the origin of that nation, so extensively scattered over the 
eastern archipelago. The estimated height of Pageruyong above the 
level of the sea is 1800 feet. In Mr. Marsden’s map, the city is plac- 
ed at about eighty-two miles northeast of Padang, and sixty-six from 
the coast. By our observations we found it to be not more than fifty 
miles from Padang, and forty-five from the coast, in a straight line} 
the latitude being 14 south, and Jongitude twenty-eight miles east of 
Padang.” 


T'he principal provinces and districts, which constitute the king-. 
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dom of Menangkabu. are Agum, Datar, Labban, Allang Panjang, 
Peia Kumboo, Kapuvahan, Ramba, Tumose: Kanto, Ujong Batu, 
Batu gijah Dedan. Karikan, Kuban, Leantan, and Tandong. Our 
authority for these names ie An-lerson; who says that, according to 
the fabulous Malayan annuals, Sang Sapurba, a descendant of Alex- 
ander the Great, was the first king of Menangkabu. 

Sisk was once an extensive and powerful kingdom. To Mr. 
Anderson, who visited the country in £823, the following sketch of 
its modern history was communicated. In the reign of sultan Ab- 
dal Jalil Mohammed Shaw, the seat of government was at Buantan. 
The king’s two sons, Buang and Alum, were of a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, and mutual jealousy and dislike was the consequence. After a 
serious dispute with his younger brother, whose part the king was 
disposed to espouse, Buang fled from the country and became a dar- 
ing pirate. Having collected many adherents, he proceeded to Ma- 
licca. then in the hands of the Dutch, and in concert with that go- 
vernment projected a scheme for taking Siak. The plan was success- 
ful; Alum fled, and, the king being old and infirm, Buang eeized the 
reigns of government; and, in consideration of the assistance render- 
ed to him by the Dutch, he allowed them to establish a factory at 
Bulo Guntong. About eight years after this he set out on a piratical 
expedition. A few months afterwards he returned, aad anchored his 
fluet, consisting of twenty-five large vessels, close to the Dutch fac- 
tory at Guntong. ‘The unsuspicious Dutch received Buang, and four 
of hig chiefs, with the greatest attention. While sitting beside the 
Dutch resident, the commandant of the garrison, the pirate king, 
rajah Buang, drew his kris and stabbed him to the heart; a few 
other officers in the room were murdered with equal dispatch. This 
was the work of a moment; and the crews of the vessels, at a given 
sicnal, rushed sword in hand amongst the people of the garrison, and 
about 180 Dutchmen perished in the general massacre. ‘This event 
took place in the year 1150 of the Hegira, which makes it upwards of 
ninety years since the Dutch occupied the setllement. And to the 
present time the state of the country continues to be unsettled. Vessels 
from Java, Borneo, and Celebes used to resort to it in great numbers, 
and carried on an extensive commerce. The population of the king- 
dom, though still very large, has greatly decreased ; and the trade has 
been almost annihilated by the Rinchis, the chiefs of a reilgious sect, 
who a few years ago extended themselves into the interior of Siak 
from Menangkabn. These chiefs ‘‘ are most rigorous in preventing 
the consumption of opium; and punish with death all who are de- 
tected in this indulgence. They prohibit colored cloth of any descrip- 
tion from being worn, and allow only purc white. Seree, :obacco. 
and betel, articles in such general use in all the Malay countries, and 
considered so essential to their comfort, are not permitted. Ever 
man is obliged to shave his head, and to wear a little skul!l-cap. No 
man is permitted to converse with another's wife, and the women 
aze obliged to cover thetrr fices with a white cloth, having only two 
smal] holes fur them eyes ”’ 
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Jambi was visited in 1820 by lieutenant S. C. Crouke of Penang ; 
from his jour: +' we gather the following particulars :—The country is 
flat; and towards the sea it is low, swampy, and subject to inunda- 
tion. The land rising in an inclined plane from the sea towards the 
great central chain of mountains which divide the island lengthwise, 
is probably of an alluvial formation. At Jambi (town), its surface is 
about twenty feet above the level of the river in the-dry season. It is 
composed of a rich vegetable mould, covering a bed of clay, mixed 
with fine sand; under which, at the depth of eleven or twelve feet, 
there is a stratuin of peat, four feet in thickness, containing trunks of 
trees of various dimensions, the bark undecayed, and the fibres of the 
wood retaining much of their natural color, strength, and elasticity. 
The substratum is a fine light colored clay, slightly mixed with decay- 
ed vegetable matter. ‘The banks presents a section of successive 
layers of sand and clay; ueither stone nor gravel were found in the 
soil, though pebbles of quartz and fragments of ironstone, washed 
down the river from the interior, have been deposited on the sandy 
banks. The climate at the town of Jambi is considered healthy and 
agreeable. During Mr. Crooke’s residence there, which was in July, 
the mean of the th-rmometer hanging in a close and hot cabin, was at 
sunrise from 76° to 77°; at the hottest time in the day, generally from 
two to three o’clock, 86°; and at 8 p. a. 79° of Fahrenheit. 

The people have no regular forms of law, police, or government 
iu any of its modifications; but the sultan is nominally supreme, and 
arbitrary. Ignorant and weak, however, in reality, his authority is 
slighted or usurped by every ambitious chieftain ; and the kingdom is 
throughout in a state of confusion and misrule. ‘The lower classes 
of the people are gencrally below the middle size in stature: they are 
ignorant, poor, and indolent ; but do not appear to pussess that cha- 
racter of vindictive treachery so commonly ascribed to the Malays. 
"Their arms are the kris, spear, and more rarely fire arms of a heavy 
and clumsy make: these are said to be manufactured in Sumatra. 

Of Palembang and Lampong we have very little information that 
can interest our readers. ‘I‘he capture of Palembang in 1812, by 
colonel Gillespie, was a most gallant achievement. The expedition 
reached the city on the 25th of April, and took possession of the 
place while the Malays were exulting in the destruction of the Dutch 
garrison. When Gillespie gained possession of the fort, the palace, 
and batteries, the horrors of the scene were dreadful. With only seven- 
teen British grenadiers, and a few officers and seamen, sufficient to 
man a barge and a gig, the colonel landed at eight o'clock at night ; 
and, undismayed in the face of numerous bodies of armed men, 
he marched through a multitude of Arabs and treacherous Malays, 
whose missile weapons, steeped in poison, glimmered by the light of 
torches. Huge battlements, with immense yates, leading from one 
area to another, presented the frightful spectacle of human blood still 
recking and flowing on the pavement. ‘I'he massive gates closed 
upon the rear aud the blood stained courtyard through which the 
party were conductcd, appeared as if ihey were the passage to a 
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slaughter house. The palace exhibited a melancholy picture of de- 
vastation and cruelty. In every direction spectacles of woe caught 
the sight, and were rendered peculiarly awful by the glare of the sur- 
rounding conflagration, accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning 
and loud peals of thunders. 

We intended to add in this place some brief notices of the moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, coasts, and harbors, as well as of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions of Sumatra ; but our limits forbid ; 
and we turn, therefore, to take a view of the inhabitants of the island. 
Of the Malays, it is not necessary to speak ; but the Orang Puti, of 
P.udries, must not be passed over without some notice. They are said 
tu resemble the Wahabees of the desert. They are Mobaminedans ; 
and have proved themselves most unrelentiug and tyrannical. In 1822, 
Sie Stamford described them as rapidly gaining ground throughout 
the northern parts of Sumatra. ‘It is the practice of the people,” 
says the writer just named, ‘‘ when they are attacked, to place the 
women and children in front ; and in the last onset by the Dutch, it 
is reported that not less than one hundred and twenty women, each 
with a child in her arms, were sacrificed, the women standing firm.” 

The Battaks deserve particular attention. Our best authorities on 
this point are sir Stamford Raffles and Mr. Anderson. In February, 
1820, sir Stanford, in a letter to the duchess of Somerset, gave 
the following account of this singular people: ‘1 have just left Tap- 
panooly, situated in the very heart of the Battak country, abounding 
in cainphor and benjamiu, and full of interest for the naturalist and 
philosopher. If you have looked into Mr. Marsdeu’s bistory of Su- 
matra, you will recollect that the Battaks are cannibals. Now do 
not be surprised at whit I shall tell you concerning them, for I tell 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. To prepare you a little, [ must 
promise that the Battaks are an extensive and populous nation of Su- 
matra, ovcupving the whole of that part of the island lying between 
Acheen and Menangkabu, reaching to both the shores. The coast 
as but thinly inhabited, but in the interior the people are said to be as 
thick as the leaves of the forest ; perhaps the whole nation may 
amount to between one and two millions of souls. They have a re- 
gular goveroment, deliberative assemblies, and are great orators ; 
nearly the whole of thein write, and they possess a language aud writ- 
ten character peculiar to themselves. In their language and terms, 
as well as in some of their laws and usages, the influence of Hindooism 
muy he traced ; but they have also a religion peculiar to themselves ; 
they acknowledge the one and only great God, under the title of Di- 
buta Assi Asst (7), and they have a trinity of great gods, supposed to 
have been crpated by him. They are warlike, extremely fair and 
honorable in all their dealings, and most deliberate in all their pro- 
ceedings. ‘Their country is highly cnluvated, and crimes are few. 

“The evidence adduced by Mr. Marsden must have removed all 
doubt from every unprejyudiced mind, that, notwithstanding all this in 
their favor, the Battaks are strictly canutbals; but he has not gone half 
far euouzh. He seems to consider that it is eniy in eases of prison- 
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ers taken in war, or in extreme cases of adultery, that the practice of 
man-eating is resorted to, and then that it is only in a fit of revenge. 
He tells us that, not satisfied with cutting off pieces and eating them 
raw, instances have been known where some of the people have run 
up to the victim, and actually torn the flesh from the bones with their 
teeth. He also tells ua that one of our residents found the remains 
of an English soldier, who bad been only half eaten, and afterwards 
discovered his fingers sticking on a fork, laid by, but first taken 
warm from the fire: but I had rather refer your Grace to the book ; 
and if you have not got it, pray send for it, and read all that is said 
about the Battaks.” | 

‘In a small pamphlet lately addressed to the Court of Directors, 
respecting the coast, an instance still more horrible than anything 
related hy Mr. Marsden is introduced ; and as this pamphlet was 
written by a high authority, and the fact is not disputed, there can 
be no question as to its correctness. It is nearly as fullows: ‘A few 
years ago, a man had been found guilty of a very common ‘crime, 
and was sentenced to be eaten according to the law of the land; 
this took place close to ‘Tappanooly: the resident was invited to 
attend ; he declined, bunt his assistant and a native officer were pre- 
sent. As soon as they reached the spot, they found a Jarge assem- 
blage of people, and the criminal tied to a tree, with his hands ex- 
tended. The minister of justice, who was himself a chief of soine 
rank, then came forward with a large knife in his hand, which he 
brandished as he approached the victiin. He was followed by a man 
carrying a dish, in which was a preparation or condiment, compos- 
ed of limes, chillies, and salt, called sumbul. He ‘then called aloud 
for the injured husband, and demanded what part he chose; he re- 
plied, the right ear, which was immediately cut off with one stroke, 
and delivered to the party, who turning round to the man behind, 
deliberately dipped it into the sambul, and devoured it; the rest of 
the party then fell upon the body, each taking and eating the part 
most to his liking. After they had cut off a considerable part of the 
flesh, one man stabbed him to the heart; but this was rather out of 
compliment to the foreign visiturs, as it is by no means the custom to 
give the coupe-de-grage.”’ 

It was with a knowledge of all these facts, that Sir S_ visited Tap- 
panooly, with the determination to satisfy his mind most fully in 
everything concerning cannibalisin. Accordingly he caused the most 
intelligent chiefs of th .t place to be assembled, and in the presence 
of witnesses, Mr. Prince and Dr. Jack, obtained the following infor- 
mation, of the truth of which neither of the gentlemen had the 
least doubt. It is the universal and standing law of the Battaks, 
that death by eating shall be inflicted in the following cases:—Ist, for 
adultery ; 2d, fur midnight robbery; 3d, in wars of importance, 
that is to say, of one district against another, the prisoners are sacri- 
ficed ; 4th, for intermarrying in the same tribe, which is forbidden from 
the circumstance of their having ancestors in common; and Sth, tor 
a@ treacherous attack on a house, village, or person. 
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It is calculated, the same author affirms, that not less than from 
sixty to one hundred Battaks are annually eaten in times of peace. 
‘The palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, are the delicacies 
of epicures! Formerly it was usual for the people to eat their pa- 
rents when too old for work; this practice, however, has been aban- 
doned. When the party is a prisoner taken in war, he is eaten im- 
mediately and on the spot; and whether dead or alive alters not the 
case; and it is usual even to drag the bodies from the graves and 
eat the flesh. It is certain that it is the practice noé to kill the vic- 
tim till the whole of the flesh is cut off, should the party live so long. 
Horrid and diabolical as these practices may appear, it is no less true 
that they are the result of much deliberation ; and seldom, except in 
cases of prisoners of war, the effect of immediate and private revenge. 
With regard to the relish with which they devour the flesh, a great 
many of the people, perhaps a majority, consider it preferable to beef 
or pork. After al] this, Sir S. considered that he could say a great 
deal on the other side of the question, ‘ for the Battaks have many 
virtues.’ ‘‘You know,” says he, in concluding his letter to the Duchess, 
‘* you know that I am far from wishing to paint any of the Malay race 
in the worst colors, but yet I must tell the truth. Notwithstanding the 
practices I have related, it is my determination to take Lady Raffles 
into the interior, and to spend a month or two in the midst of the 
Battaks. Should any accident occur to us, or should we never be 
heard of more, you may conclude we have been eaten.” 

The character of the Battaks is portrayed in terms equally distinct 
by Mr. Anderson. When at Siak, great numbers of these people 
visited him; one told him that he had partaken of human flesh seven 
times, and specified the parts of the body which were esteemed the 
most delicate. Others told him they had repeatedly eaten of human 
flesh, and expressed an anxiety to enjoy a similar feast upon some 
of their enemies, then in their neighborhood. Another displayed, with 
signs of particular pride and satisfaction, a kris, with which he said 
he had killed the seducer of his wife, and whose head he had severed 
from his body, holding it by the hair, and drinking the blood as it 
ran warm from the veins. Mr. Anderson, after relating many instan- 
ces of cannibalism, gives his opinion on the subject in the following 
words :—‘ The existence of this barbarous and savage practice, so 
revolting to the ideas of civilized man, has long been doubted, and is 
only partially credited even to this day. Being, I own, rather skep- 
tical on this point, 1 determined to omit no opportunity of arriving at 
the truth. I am fully justified then, not only from what I witnessed, 
but from the concurring testimony of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent natives whom I met, in asserting, that cannibalism prevails 
even to a greater extent on the east side of Sumatra, than according 
te the accounts received, it does on the west. It is not for the sake 
of food that the natives devour human flesh, but to gratify their ma- 
liznant and demon-like feelings of animosity against their enemies. 
Some few there are, however, of such brutal and depraved habits, as 
tu be unable, froin custom, to relish auy other food. The rajah of 
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Jawa, one of the most powerfal and independent Battak chiefs, if he 
does not eat human flesh daily, is afflicted with a pain in the stomach, 
and will eat nothing else. When no enemies or criminals can be pro- 
cured for execution, he orders one of his slaves to go out to a distance 
and kill a man now and then, which serves him for some time, the 
meat being cut into slices, put into joints of bamboo, and deposited in 
the earth for several days, which softens it. The parts usually pre- 
ferred, however, are the feet, hands, navel, ears, lips, eyes, and 


tongue.” 

Mr. Anderson published his book in 1826; a review of it appeared 
in the Quarterly Review, No. 67, the same year, and a rejoinder in 
the Malacca Observer, No. 10, for July, 1827. In an explanatory 
note to the last named paper, the editor says, that ‘‘the Battaks 
are not ashamed to own that they are canuibals. Some years ago 
a Battak servant of a gentleman in Malacca, on seeing his master’s 
child washed, made the following remark : ‘In our country it would 
he unnecessary to wash the child, he might be roasted at once;’ in- 
timating, that as the boy was white and Idoked clean, he might be 
eaten without being washed. Another servant of the same gentle- 
man told hin, that when her grandfather and grandmother became 
old and useless, a large fire was kindled at the foot of a tree, from 
the top of which they were let fall into the fire; here they were 
roasted alive and afterwards eaten. ‘This she declared to be the cus- 
tomary mode of dispatching old people. She also remarked, that 
the palm of the hand was the most delicious part of the body.” 

We have been thus particular in narrating the facts concerning 
both the murder of Messrs. Munson and Lyman, and the people who 
committed that inbuman deed, in order to put our readers in posses- 
sion of the best means possible for forming an opinion on the subject. | 
Perhaps the first impression made on every mind, by reading the ac- 
count, will be that the men were too precipitate and venturesome. 
We do not know all the considerations and circumstances which in- 
duced them to pursue the course they did; enough, however, is 
known to prevent us from saying that they did wrong. Their grand 
object was to benefit their fellow-men. They were anxious to become 
acquainted with the character and condition of the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago; and they knew they were exposing themselves to danger 
and putting their lives in jeopardy. Had they resolved to hazard 
nothing and encounter no difficulties, surely they would not have left 
their native land, where they enjoyed all the ease and quiet heart can 
wish. How many lives are put in jeopardy, and sacrificed too, in the 
pursuit of wealth and worldly aggrandizement? In such cases men 
are bold, daring, and enthusiastic, and willing to encounter dangers 
and difficulties. And their conduct is commended. As an instance 
in point, we may refer to Sir Stamford, whose enterprise is worthy of 
all commendation. ‘On my atrival at Padang,’ says he, ‘I found, that 
notwithstanding my previous instructions, no arrangements whatever 
had been made for facilitating the proposed journey into the interior. 
Here, as in a former instance at Manna, when I proposed to proceed 
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to Pasumah, the chief authority had taken on himself to consiler such 
an excursion as altogether impracticable, and to conclude that on my 
arrival, I should myself be of the same opinion. I had, therefore, to 
summon the most intelligent European aud native inhabitants, and to 
inform them of my determination. At first, all was difficulty and im- 
possibility. Besides physical obstructions, the whole of the interior 
was represented to be under the sway of Tuanku Pasaman, a reli- 
gious reformer, who would undoubtedly cut me off without mercy or 
consideration : but when they found me positive, these difficulties 
and impossibilities gradually vanished ; distances were estimated, and 
a route projected ; and in three days, everything was ready for the 
journey.’ ‘The results of his expedition are well known. But, sup- 
pose Messrs. Lyman and Munson had turned back, what then would 
have been the consequence? They saw no danger; and had they 
desisted from their course, what report could they have made to 
their constituents? Have not the natives, and the Dutch residents, 
always dissuaded persons from entering the interior? We deeply 
regret the loss of the men, and would warn others to take every pro- 
per precaution to avoid a similar end; but never, until more light is 
thrown on the case, or until we know that their conduct has been 
disapproved by the great Captain of their salvation, shall we dare to 
say they did wrong. 


Art. IV. British Authoritres in China: their arrival at Canton; 
letter to the governor ; governor's edicts; stoppage of trade; 
statement of facts made to the Chinese ; servants driven from the 
Factories; English marines arrive in Canton; frigates enter the 
Bogue; memorial to the Emperor; battle at the Bogue ; military 
operations; second memorial to the emperor, and his majesty’s an- 
swer; illness of Lord Napier; frigates leave Whampoa, and the 
Commission retires to Mucao ; third memorial, and a second an- 
swer ; circumstances connectrd with Lord Napier’s death; and 
imperial order for the appointment of a new chicf. 


Tue first act in the new drama—the English free trade to China,— 
has closed, and is now a proper subject for review. In order to form 
correct opinions of the act, its several parts must be considered sepa- 
rately. The appointment of the new authorities ; the opinions of 
Staunton, Majoribanks, Auber, and of writers in the Quarterly and 
Westminster Reviews, with the King’s conimission to the superinten- 
dents, and their arrival in Canton, were noticed in the Repository 
for last July. (Pages 130, 143.) In the Repositories for the last 
three months, there is a series of official papers, to which, as they 
are numbered, we shull have frequent occasion to refer. With these 
brief preliminaries, we proceed to review the principal measures of 
the Comnnission since its arrival in China, on the 15th of July. 
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In January, 1831, the governor of Canton declared it incumbent 
on the British government to appoint a chief to come to Canton, for 
the general mattagement of commerce. Accordingly, with ‘ reveren- 
tial obedience,’ a superintendent was appointed to take up his resi- 
dence in this port, within the Bogue, and not elscwhere. Foreseeing 
the difficulties that might arise from not being recognized by the 
local authorities, the chief superintendent, before leaving England, 
requested that, in case of necessity, he might have authority to treat 
with the government at Peking ; this request being denied, he desir- 
ed that his appointment to Canton might be announced at the capital ; 
this not being granted, he wished that a communication from the 
home authorities might be addressed to the governor of Canton: but 
this was deemed inexpedient; and he was directed to come to Can- 
ton, and to report himself by letter. ‘T’o Canton, therefore, he came, 
and forthwith dispatched a letter, acting in strict accordance with the 
letter and spirit of his instructions, and with the wishes of the Chi- 
nese government, as hitherto expressed. And how was he received f 
As a king’s office.? Asa friend? A barbarian eye and un Engksh 
devil was the courteous language in which he was reported by the 
police ; and by his excellency, the governor, Azs letter was rejected, and 
himself denounced in the harshest terms. From the fact that the 
superintendents reached Canton about midnight, the Chinese autho- 
rities have averred ‘that such coming was manifestly a clandestine 
stealing into Canton,’ hinting at the same time that it was done at 
the instigation of the hong-merchants and linguists: which is false. 

The day after the Commission reached Canton, the letter was sent 
to the gates, in the hands of the secretary of H. M. superintendents. 
"The senior hong-merchants now came forward to act as mediators be- 
tween the governor and the bearer of the letter; and, being the well- 
known advisers of his excellency, used all their influence to have the 
letter delivered into their own hands, In this, they were foiled; and 
the governor issued a new edict, one having already been Jodged in 
the hands of the hong-merchants. (See Nos. | and 2, page 187.) Ia 
his second document the governor places foreigners beyond the bounds 
of civilizatiun, and orders the hong-merchants, linguists, and compras 
dors to become their instructors in the great principles of dignity and 
obedience. The barbarians, the governor says, are permilted to reside 
only at Macao; and only when they have business of buying and sell- 
ing, are allowed to request 1 permit to come tothe provincial city. 
The fact is, that for many years past, it has been unnecessary to pro- 
cure permits fur European boats ; and the superintendents came to 
the city in the usual and most convenient way, just as scores of visi- 
tors arrive here every year; yet in so doing they are charged with ‘a 
great infringement of the established laws.’ In tender compassion the 
governor will not strictly investigate. ‘Fhe barbarian eye must not be 
allowed to loiter about; and “‘ it must be required, that when the com- 
mercial business regarding which he has come to inquire and hold ju- 
risdiction is Angshed, he immediately return to Macao.” (No. 2.) 

Four edicts (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,) from the governor had at length ac- 
cumniated in the hands of the hong-merchants ; and on the 15th of 
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August they addressed a letter to the British merchants, declaring 
that, in consequence of the disobedience of Lord Napier, they ‘ dare 
not hold commercial intercourse’ with them, and must stop the trade. 
This they did the next day, August 16th. 

‘Pwo days afterwards, Aug. 18th, the governor issued another edict, 
(No. 6.) in which he says there are no means of knowing whether lord 
Napier is an officer or a merchant. But “looking up and embody- 
ing -he great emperor’s most sacred, most divine wish, tu nourish and 
tenderly cherish as one, all that are within and that are without” 
the limits of the Celestial Empire; and at the same time “‘ considering 
that the said nation’s king has hitherto been in the highest dcgrve 
reverentially obedient,” he again, in tender commisseration, gives 
“temporary indulgence.” While considering the misery that would 
overtake the barbarians by stopping their trade, “I feel,” said his 
excellency in a strain of unrivaled bathos, ‘I fecl that 1 cannot bring 
my mind to bear it.””. However, it seems due to the governor to say, 
that throughout all his measures he manifested an inclination, though 
feeble and wavering, to accommodate. ‘This disposition seems to 
have induced him to send the deputation to the Factories, on the 23d 
of August. But, on account of the counsel of the merchants, or for 
some other reason, he continued to decline ali direct communication 
with the new authorities, or to make any arrangement with them, at 
the same time allowing the said merchants to stop the trade, and con- 
tinuing to avow himself ignorant of the real character and object of 
the chief superintendent. 

It was this conduct, it appears, that induced Lord Napier to publish 
in Chinese ‘‘a true and official document,” in order to exhibit the 
“ present state of the relations between China and Great Britain.” 
‘No. 7.) This measure has been considered by many, if not by most 
foreigners, as premature. Perhaps it was so. Its immediate effects at 
Canton were certainly bad; but it opened the eyes of the governor and 
his colleagues ; who now suught, though by other means, than the 
hong-merchants, to ascertain the real object of the chief superintendent; 
its remote effects, therefore, may be most salutary. If we may credit 
well authenticated reports, the chagrin of the governor at this moment 
was extreme. By the representations of the merchants he had been 
deceived, and fed on to a point, from which: his colleagues would not 
allow him to retreat. In conjunction with the fooyuen, he now pub- 
lished a new edict (No. 8), interdicting all trade with the English, 
and denouncing as traitors all natives, whether linguists, compradors, 
or hired servants, that might enter the factories of the said barbarians. 
From the house of the chief superintendent in C.:ton, as well as from 
all the English houses in Macao, the natives fled in a panic; and 
consternation spread among the Chinese in every direction. At Ma- 
cao, the Portugnese government kindly interfered in behalf of the 
deserted families; and a sinall guard of marines was ordered to come 
ty Canton. On the 7th September the frigates entered the Bogue. 
The next day, September 8th, the following document was dispatched 
qo Peking: it reviews the.whole controversy down to that date. 
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(No. 11.) 
Memorial from the Canton government to the emperor, forwarded Sept 8th, 1834. 


Further, on the snbject of the English nation’s trade with Kwangtung. The said 
nation has hitherto had an establishment called Kung-per-ya, (office for public 
management or con.pany, from the Portuguese cempankia,) for directing the 
buying and selling of the whole country, which was also named Kung sze (public 
managing body). The said Company (kung sze) appointed chief, second, third, 
and fourth supracargoes to come to Canton, for the general direction of commer- 
cial affairs, and for a restraining control over the barbarian merchants. Inthe lvth 
year of Taouk wang (1830), the hong-merchants reported, that in the 13th year, 
the period of the said nation’s Company(hung sze would be. accomplished, and the 
said nation’s barbarians would each trade for himself. Fearing that affairs would 
be under no general control, the former governor, your majesty’s minister Le, 
commanded the hong-merchants to enjoin orders on the taepan(chief supracargo), 
requiring him to send a letter home to his country, [to the effect] that ifthe Com- 
pany were indeed dissolved, it was directed that a taepan acquainted with affairs 
should still be appointed to come to Canton, to control and direct the trade. 

This year 1, your majesty's minister Loo, with the superintendent of customs, 
Chung, having ascertained that the said nation’s Company was dissolved, com- 
manded the hong-mcrchants to deliberate well on the subject, as it was imperative 
that affairs should be made sabject to sume undivided responsibility in order that 
they might not be totally without combination, order aud arrangement. 

In the 6th moon, an English ship of war brought to Canton a barbarian eye,Lord 
Napier, one individual, who said that he came to Canton for the purpose of exa- 
mining into and directing commercial affairs. He bronght with hima family— 
females and young childrea—five in all, whom he settled at Macao: The ship of 
war, which was ascertained to have a crew of 190 persons, anchored in the outer 
sea; and the said barbarian eye changed his vessel, and came up to reside in the 
barbarian factories outside of the city. I, your majesty's minister Loo, having 
received reports hereof from the civil and military district officers, immediately 
addressed a communication to the naval commander-in-chief, for him to station 
cruizers about and keep guard at the Bogue and other places; 1 gave order also to 
the men and officers in the forts to keep up a strict and close preventive guard, not 
to permit the said ship of war to enter the port, or the foreign females to come up 
to Canton. I also commanded the hong-merchant, Woo Tunyuen (Howgqua), 
to investigate why the said barbarian eye had come to Canton; that if it were, 
beceuse it was requisite, the Company being dissolved and at an end, to establish 
fresh regulations of trade,he should immediately informs the said hong.merchants, 
thatthey might present a report, and soenable ine to make a complete menuorial, 
reverently awaiting the receipt of the mandate and pleasure (of your majesty), 
to which obedience shonld then be directed. 

The said barbarian eye would not receive the hong-merchants, but afterwards 
repaired to the outside of the city to presenta letter to me, your majesty's minister 
Loo. On the face of the envelope, the forins and style of equality were used, and 
there were absurdly written the characters, ta Ying hwo ‘great English nation’ (for 
Great Britain). Examining at that time, it appeared, that in keeping apart the cen- 
tral and the outside (people), what is of the highest importance is a maintenance 
of dignity and sovereignty. Whether the said barbarian eye has or has not official 
rank, there are no means of thoronyhly ascertaining. But, though he be really an 
officer of the said nation, he yet cannot write letters on equality with the frontier 
officers of the Celestial empire. As the thing concerned the national dignity, it was 
ine xpedient in the least to allow a tendency to any approach or advance, by which 
lightness of esteem micht be occasioned. Accordingly, orders were given to Han 
Shaouking, the footsedng in command of the military forces of K wangchow foo, 
to tell him authoritatively, that, by the statutes and ennactme nts of the Celestial 
empire, there has never been intercourse by letters with outside barbarians; that 
respecting commercial matters petitions must be made through the medium of 
the hong-merchants, and that it is not permitted to offer or present letters. 

Again, considering that he was stupid and unpolished, having come from without 
the hounds of civilization, and that, it being his first entrance into the central, fio- 
wery land, he was yct unacquainted with the rules and pruhibitions, tt appeared 
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undoubtedly right firstto explain to him and guide him, to enable him to know 
what he was to obey and act in compliance with. [I, Loo,} selected and made an 
arrangetnent of the rules and orders established by report at various periods (to the 
throne), for the regulation of the trade of the barbarians, and commanded the hong 
merchants to enjoin the same, pointing out, and guiding him in the way, and also 
to infurm him that the oatside barbarians possess an open market at Canton, only 
because of the good favor of the sacred empire towards the dwellers on the sea- 
coasts; but that in no way are the mean, paltry, commercial duties regarded as of 
importance ; that the said nation has traded here for beyond a hundred and some 
tens of years, and for all affairs there are old regulations; and that, since the said 
barbarian eye bas come for commercial purposes, he should at once obey and keep 
the regulations; but ifhe do not so, he shall not be permitted to trade at Canton. 
First and last, on four several occasions, were clear orders given. 

Afterwardé, the said merchauts reported in answer, that the said barbarian eye 
would not obey the orders enjoined by them, but averred, “that he is an officer and 
superintendent of the barbarians,and not one with whom teapans can be compared; 
and that hereafter all affairs ought to be conducted by official communications to 
and fro with the various public officers, for that orders cannot, as formerly, be en- 
joined through the medium of the hong-merchants, nor can he offer petitions ; but 
can only write official letters, and deliver them t» officers to transmit.’’ The 
said merchants replied, that heretofore there has been no such mode of conducting 
affairs. But the said barbarian eye, continuing obstinate and perverse, without 
altering, they requested that an embargo should be put on the aaid nation's buying 
and selling. The said barbarian eye, Lord Napire, has repeatedly been perverse 
and stubburn and indeed extremely obstinate, but having considered that the said 
nation’s king has heretofore becn always reverently submissive, and that the said 
nation’s several merchants are still quiet and peaceful ; that if, for the error of one 
man, Lord Napier, all the ships’ holds should be closed, they cannot but be over- 
whelmed with grief, I, your majusty's minister Loo, looked upward toembody m 
august sovereign's libcrality, [exteasive] as heaven aod earth, which beholds with 
the same benevolence the central and the outside people, and stoops to treat with 
compassion, I accordingly replied seen and perspicuously to the said merchants 
that the commercial afuirs of outside barbarians have hitherto been under the 
management of hong-merchants, and there has never been an officer to direct 
and control; that England has heretofore had no interchange of officia] com- 
munications with the central, flowery land, and therefore what the said barba- 
rian says, cannot be permitted to be brought into operation. Also, that the ships 
holds should pruperly indesd be closed, but that teinporary indulgence and delay 
are given, from tender compassion towards all the separate merchants. With 
these particulars they were also commanded to make clearly known (to Lord Na- 
pier), that if be repented, aroused, and became reverentially obedient, trade 
should continue as usual, but that if he again offered opposition, and cuntinued 
perverse, the ships’ holds should be immediately closed. It was hoped that, by 
the truth and sincerity of reason, his brute-like fierceness and overbearing might 
be reformed ; so that, ifonly the great principles of dignity were not hurt, it wou'd 
be unnecessary to make any severe requisition. But the said barbarian eye, when 
the merchants enjoiucd orders on him, remained as ifhe heard not; and when 
the said merchants copied out the words of my official reply, and gave the reply 
to him, he laid it down and would not peruse it. 

Further, the naval tsanteeing, Kavu Eyung reported, that another English ship 
of war had come and anchored with the ship of war that had come before, in Ma- 
cao Roads It was ascertaincd that the number of seamen in her was aleo 190; and, 
on being questioned, it was averred, that she wonld not atall enter the port, but 
was awaiting a favornble wind to sail out. Again did I address an official commu- 
nication to the naval commander-in-chief, and to the officer in command on the 
Heanyshan station, that in every place a preventive guard should be maintained 
with increased diligence. Directions also were sent to the magistrates of all the 
s.a oard districts, thit they should strictly prohibit the trading and fishing-boats 
fruin approaching the ships of war to engage in barter or afford supplies 

At the samme time [ again anda third time consulted with your majesty's minister 
Ke ; [aud we vaine to the conclusion] that the common disp.cition of the English 
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barbarians ie ferocious and what they trust in are the strength of their ships and the 
effectiveness of their gnns : but that the inner seas having but shallow water, with 
very many sands and rocks, the said barbarian ships, thongh they should die- 
charge their guns cannot do it with full effect; also, that the burbarian eye having 
placed his person in the central, flowery land, distant from his own country seve- 
ral inyriads of miles, we are in the state relatively of host and guest; if Le should 
madly think to leap the bounds, our troops may compusedly wait to work with 
him, fur, that he will be powerless is manifest and easy to be seen. But the 
matter concefns those out of the bounds of civilization, and it is necessary that 
investigation shoald be made and care taken, beyond what is ordinary, in order to 
break the mind down t» aubmission. 

What the merchants had reported being but the assertions of one party, it was 
Not right to give hasty credence tothem. We accordingly commanded the assis- 
tant foo magistrate, Pwan Shang-yeih, to proceed, accompanied by the Kwang- 
chow heé, to the barbarian factories, personally to investigate, and at the same 
time to command that the ships of war should immediately get under weigh and 
return to their country. Tlie said barbarian eye still did not tell clearly the parti- 
culars of what he had come to Canton to do, nor did he plainly and definitely an- 
swer for what the ships of war had come, and when they would return. Because 
the said barbarian eye directed a barbarian acquainted with the Chinese language 
to interpret, we zpprehended that, in transmitting information, there might hrve 
been a want of truth ; and therefore commanded them to take linguists with 
them. The said barvarian eye would not receive the linguists to interpret, sv 
that the officers deputed had no means of giving clear orders. And, after 
hiving repeatedly commanded the hong-merchants to inquire and investigate, 
the origin and occasion of his mission still could not be at ull ascertained. 

On humble examination, [it appears] that the commerce of the English barba- 
rians has hitherto been managed by the hong-merchants and tacpans ; there has 
never been a barbarian eye, to forma precedent. Now, it is suddenly desired to ap- 
pvint an officer, a sup: rintendent, which is not in accordance with old regulations. 
Besides, if the said nation has formed this decision, it still should have stated in a 
petition, the affairs which, and the way how, sucb superintendent is to manage, eo 
that a me:morial wniht be presented, requesting your Majesty's mandate and plea- 
snre,as to waat should be rcfused, in order that obedience might be paid to it, and 
the same be acted on accordingly. Butthe said barbarian eye, Lord Napier, with- 
out having inade any plain report, suddenly caine to the barbarian factories out- 
side the city to resid, and presumed to desire intercourse to and fro, by official 
documents and letters, with the officers of the central flowery land ; this was in- 
deed far out of the boundsof reason Repeatedly have the hong-merchants enjoin- 
ed orders, and the deputed officers inquired and interrogated ; there has been no 
want of bending and -tooping to investigate clearly, nor has he been forcibly trou- 
bled with any difficulty. Yet the snid barbarian eye has not at all told plainly what 
are the matters he has come to attend to, and what the occasion of his mission ; but 
hs imperatively desired to have intercourse by official communications and letters 
with the officers of the inner land And he has presumed to publish a notice, tell- 
ing all the separate merchante not to regard the entire cutting off of trade esa 
niatter for concern; thus suowing that he has a dispusition to excite agitation and 
dinubedience of the lows and statates. Ifuot amply punished and repressed, how 
can the national dignity be rendered imposing and the barbarians be intimidated ? 

Hitherto, it has becn the rule, that when the barbarians are lawless, their ships’ 
holds should be closed. We, your Majesty's :inisters, have, in conjunction with 
the superintendent of customs of Canton, your Majesty's minister Chung, deli- 
berated, and have also muaturely consnited with the general commandant, the 
lieutenant-generals, and the Sze and Tou officers, (heads of the territorial and 
finsncial, judicial, gabel, and commisxariat departments) in the city, [and bave 
acreed,] that it only r.-mains to close the ships’ holds according to Jaw, and tem- 
p»rarily put a stop to the English nation's buying and selling. Should the said 
barbariin eye, with awe and fear, pay reverential sub:ni:sion, and ubey and act 
according to the enactments and statutes of the Celestial empire, we will then 
agam report, requesting your Majesty graciously to permit the opening of the 
ships’ holds for traffic; thns may a warning punish nent be clearly manifested. 

Commerce is originally the bustness of the separate merchants ; but since the said 
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nation has not yet appointed another taepan, and the said barbarian eve, after hav- 
ing first said he was tu examine and direct, has on a second occasion, styled him- 
self a superintendent, so that we cannot find on inquiry what things he is to attend 
to; and since besides such obstinate adherence to error, and refusal of restraint 
and control, he leaves affairs without any responsibility, it is hardevento hope 
for the trade of the separate merchants being properly and securely conducted. 

Of late the commercial barbarians have gradually assumed a great degree of 
daring ; at this time of commencing a new order of things, it is requisite that they 
should, with severity be brought to order and disectioh At present, we have issu- 
ed a proclamation and plain order, regarding Lord Napier's repeated opposition 
and perverseness, wherein we close the ships’ holds according to law ; at the same 
time explaining that this has no relation to the several separate merchants, and 
that all nations besides may buy and sell as usual. As to whether this be right 
or not, we looking upwards, pray for [your Majesty's] sacred and luminous 
instructions, that the same may be obeyed and acted on. 

Further ; of late years, the hoppo's receipts of commercial duties from barbarian 
ships from England have been abont 5 or 600,000 taels. In itself this affects not 
the treasures of the revenue to the value ofa hair or a feather's down. Yet the na- 
tional resources being of importance, we dare not neglect to calculate thoroughly 
in devising a course of action. But the barbarians are, by nature, insatiably ayvari- 
cious; and the more forbearance and indulgence are shown to them, the more 
do they become proud and overbearing. At present the barbarian ships which clan- 
destinely sell opium in the outer seas are daily increasing. Just when the laws 
were being established to bring them to order, there came this mad, mistaken 
barbarian eye. If at this time, indulgence be at once shown to them, they will 
then advance step by step, begetting other foolish expectations. It is unavoidable 
but that a slight display sbould be make of reducing and repressing them. 

The said country exists by commerce, and all its merchants, coming in crowds 
with their goods, are its haste to dispose of them, and to take advantage of the 
northerly winds of the autumn and winter, for returning with goods to their voun- 
try. They assuredly will not lightly cast away their goods and capital, waiting 
till a wrong season. The several separate merchants, seeing that Lord Napier has 
repeatedly resisted and caused agitation, have all in their hearts become in a great 
degree submissive ; and it is now authenticated that they have presented a peti- 
tion at the hoppo’s office. requesting that the ships’ holds might be opened ; to 
which it has been replied 4 proclamation, thatif Lord Napier change and repent, 
and obediently keep the old regulations, they may then be permitted to report 
and request that the ships’ holds be opened. The said merchants certainly will 
not bear to have their livelihood injured by much obstinacy. 

Besides, the rhubarb, tea, chinaware, and raw sil of the Inner Land, are things 
absolutely necessary to the said country. On investigation, it appears, that in the 
13th year of Keaking (1808), and in the 9th year of Taouk wang (1829), the ships’ 
holds were clused in consequence of the said barbarians creating disturbance ; and 
afterwards they humbly supplicated and requested their reépening. This is clear 
proof that the said nation cannot be without a traffic with the central flowery land. 

The said barbarians, except in guns and fire-arms, have not one single peculiar 
talent. We have now, on consultation with general Ha and others, posted mili- 
tary within and without the city, at the various guard-stations, directing them to 
prtrole about with increased vigilance. At Macao and all about, officers have 
also been secretly appointed to spread themselves about at various posts, on land 
and water, to maintain quietness aad keep a preventive guard, in order that no 
evils of remissness may arise. There decidedly must not be the least tendency 
towards what will occasion the commencement of a bloody quarrel and distur- 
bance. In addition, orders are given to the foo and heén magistrates, to search 
atter Chinese traitors, and with severity to bring them to trial and punishment. 

As to the cominerce of the outside barbarians, the undivided responsibility rests 
on the hong-merchants. Now, since, on the barbariar eye, Lord Napier s coming 
to Canton, they neither at first reported it beforehand, nor, when repeatedly com- 
manded to enjoin orders, were they able to do a single thing, showing a great de- 

ree of contemptuous negligence, orders have also been piven to inquire if they 
have or have not bcen in fault, that they may be proceeded against with severity 
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Of the particulars of all that is done, we, your Majesty's ministers (Loo and 
Ke), in conjunction with the superintendent of the customs at Canton your 
Majesty’s minister Chung; the general, your majesty's mniniater Ha; the generat 
of the lett, your majesty's minister Lun, of the imperial kindred ; and the gencral 
of the right, vour inqesty’s minister T'30:—respectfully prepare this memorial, 
secretly reporting, and prostrate imploring a sacred glance thereon Respectful- 
ly reported. 

The foregoing memorial reached Peking on the 20th of September, 
having gone thither in thirteen days, which is only about one half of 
the time allowed to ordinary dispatches. It was, as intimated in its 
last paragraph, a secret wnemorial, and was forwarded as a supple- 
ment to a public document. Important papers are often forwarded 
to Peking as secret or supplementary memorials, it being the policy 
of the government to keep such from the eyes of the people. ‘hese 
‘secret’ memorials, written without any suspicion of their ever being 
liable to fall into the hands of barbarians, are particularly valuable to 
those who wish to know the true character and condition of the Chi- 
nese; and it is not strange that such papers should be read with avid- 
ity, whenever they happen to full into the hands of the people. In 
the memorial given above, there are several things deserving particu- 
lar remark, a few of which we will here notice. 

It is stated that the barbarian eye, having anchored the ship of 
war in the onter sea, ‘‘ changed his vessel,” and came to the provin- 
cial city. If leaving the frigate and entering the cutter, (a boat of 
about eighty tons, which was formerly the property of the honorable 
Company, and for many years employed in running between Canton 
and Macao,) is ‘ changing his vessel,’ then the memorial is correct ; 
and ifthe governor was compelled to state the simple truth of the 
case, he would probably affirm that such was his meaning. But that 
he did not intend to be so understood is made evident beyond all 
question, by the statement of the well-known fact that one of the 
hong-merchants, Suwashing, has been imprisoned on the charge of 
having allowed the barbarian eye to come to Canton in one of the 
regular ships, for which he became the security merchant. It is al- 
most incredible that even a Chinese should have the hardihood, 
against all evidence, and without any shadow of proof, to prefer 
such a charge. But so it has been: and, until the frigates entered 
the Bogue, the governor endeavored to hold the hoppo responsible for 
Lord Napier’s coming to Canton,—repeating the affirmation that his 
Lordship came in a merchant ship and not in a man-of-war. And it 
is equally surprising that, after the chief superintendent left Canton, 
and the frigates the river and the coast, the government should still 
keep the said hong-merchant in confinement. It is rumored, and 
generally believed, and not without reason, that money is now the 
object: if it be sv, and the man 1s entirely innocent—and no one 
doubts his innocency—it presents us a striking illustration of “ the 
justice and reason’ that are current in the ‘‘ sacred empire.” 

There is another notable point: the foo and heén magistrates 
were ordered to search after Chinese traifors, and to seize and bring 
them to severe punishment. But where was there any evidence that 
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natives had acted the part of traitors?) And where dnd how was there 
any occasion for any traitorous conduct? If visits to the foreign fac- 
tories by individuals, who were not hong-merchauts, was traitorous 
conduct, then there were bundreds who were worthy of being de- 
nounced and treated as traitors; and even his excellency’s own house- 
hold would not be innocent: but no suspicion lighted on such visi- 
tors. If being employed by foreigners as teachers of the Chinese 
language, could expose natives to the charge of being traitors, then 
individuals were guilty ; for such have been constantly employed by 
the English Company, or by private individuals during the last twenty 
years; this has not been done without the kuowledge of the go- 
vernment; and during the late dispute, the names of some of those 
mien were in its possession. The laws, so far as there are any 
that bear on this point, have been allowed to lie inactive. But why 
were these men, in the present instance, suspected of traitorous con- 
duct and obliged to escape-for their lives? Becanse a document in 
pure and elegant Chinese had been translated and printed, his excel- 
lency was of opinion that barbarians could not thus write and publish 
in the language of the flowery nation, without the aid of ‘‘ traitorous 
natives.” But the document was translated without the aid of the 
celestial dominies, and was printed by lithngraphy—to the vexa- 
tion and astonishment of the Chinese. Of both these facts, the 
principal local authorities are now, we believe, thoroughly convinced ; 
but this was not done until their underlings had seized, bambooed, 
and imprisoned several natives who were perfectly innocent, and 
wholly unacquainted with the matter. 

Because the said barbarian eye employed a barbarian acquainted 
with the Chinese language to interpret, their excellencies, Loo and 
Ke, apprehended that, in the interview with the deputation on the 
23d of August, there might be a want of truth; they therefore order- 
ed the linguists to go and be in attendance; and because the lin- 
guists were rejected, the governor and fooyuen affirm that the deputed 
officers had no means of giving clear orders. This reasoning looks 
well enough in the memorial; but there is no foundation for it in 
fact. ‘The linguists, so called, do not pretend to read, write, or even 
speak the English language, except in the very limited and almost 
unintelligible jargon of Canton; and in any matters of importance, 
are utterly incompetent to act as interpreters. 

Following events in the order of time, we have now to notice the 
progress of the frigates to Whampoa, and the military operations 
that resulted from that measure. The circumstances which led to 
this, are briefly stated in a letter of the chief snperintendent to the 
secretary of the British merchants, dated September Sth : ‘Referring 
back to the 16th of August,” says his Lordship, ‘‘ it appears that an 
order was issued by the hong-merchants, to suspend the trade. On 
the isth, an edict from the governor appeared, ‘threatening to cut 
off the trade for ever, but out of commisseration granting indulgence 
and delay.’ In spite of this indulgence, no chops for embarking or 
landing cargoes were issued, and consequently there has been a com- 
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plete stop to foreign trade since the 16th ultimo. In the meantime, 
however, in full reliance on the edict of his excellency of the 18th, a 
great deal of business has been done in the way of buying and selling 
between the British and Chinese merchants; which obligations do 
not appear to be acknowledged by the edict ot the 2d instant. (No. 6, 
p. 238.) ‘This forms the ground of grave complaint and remon- 
strance to the governor on the part of the British. The permission 
to embark goods, paid for up to the 16th, is vitiated in a great mea- 
sure by the prohibition to land cargoes from those ships which are 
daily expected, for the very purpose of embarking the cargoes so 
contracted for. ‘This anomaly presents a second ground of remon- 
strance. The two points shall be made subjects of discussion with 
the authorities. The edict goes on further to state, that all work- 
men, boatmen, or others are no longer allowed ta receive hire; and, 
consequently, all such persons, including servauts and watchmen, 
have deserted the service of the superintendents. To remedy this 
inconvenience, and to afford a sufficient protection to the treasury of 
the East I[udia Company, it has been requested that a guard of ma- 
rines may be landed within the premises, and that his Majesty’s 
ships Imogene and Andromache may pass the Bogue, and take up a 
convenient ‘position at Whampoa, for the more efficient protection of 
British subjects and their property.” The next day, the hong-mer- 
chants addressed a letter to the British merchants, saying they had 
‘just received an order from the governor, which states that he has 
ordered all the forts and guardhouses, that English boats and ships 
are only allowed to go out of the port; they are not allowed to en- 
ter.” This was immediately laid before Lord Napier, and on the 
same evening, the 6th of September, his Lordship addressed a second 
Jetter to the secretary of the British merchants, in which he says :— 
‘ft appears to me, from the delay and difficulty which will be expe- 
rienced by vessels arriving from England before they can deliver their 
curgoes, that it may be absolutely necessary fur the same boats or 
vessels to pass between Lintin and Canton several times, before the 
trade even up to the [6th can be embarked. Under these circum. 
stances, 1 am desirous of letting the governor know, as soon as pos- 
sible, that any such insult as firing on the British flag, before the 
trade is all embarked, will be duly resented. If any one of the 
merchants have auy remarks to offer, either on this head, or those 
mentioned to you in my letter of yesterday, I shall be obliged by 
their doing so as soon as possible.” T'wo days after this, September 
Sth, a communication (No. 9.) was addressed to the secretary of the 
British merchants, who placed a translation of it in the hands of the 
houg-merchants, by whom it was transmitted to the governor. Such 
was the state of affairs at Canton, when the ships passed the Bogue ;—~ 
the particulars of which we now proceed to detail. 

Friday, Sept. Sth, at 6 o'clock p. m., H. M.’s ships Imogene and 
Andromache, under the command of captains Black wood and Chads, 
cleared for action. At9, ep. m., Sir George Robinson arrived from 
Macao, bringing with him Mr. W. to pilot the ships to Whampoa, 
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Saturday, 6th. At Tl pe. w, the cutter arrived from Macao, bring- 
tug Mr. Davis and Captain Elliot. 

Sunday, 7th. ‘The sea breeze did not spring up until I] a. m.; 
and then it was light and from the westward. At 12 0’clock and 2U 
minntes, the ships weighed anchor; at 12: 25, the junks and forts 
1 Auson’s bay commenced firing blank; at 12: 47, tucked; at 12: 
56, the forts at Tai-kok-tow fired a shot, and at the same time two 
were fired from the furt in Anson’s bay; at 1: 16, the fort on Wang- 
tonz island fired three shots, which were returned with the guns of 
the Imogene standing towards the fort on one tack, and the Andro- 
mache towards Anunghoy on the other. Atl: 25, a shot from the 
Wangtong; and at I: 27, another, both of which were returned with 
two main-deck guns of the Imogene; and at the same time the Andro- 
mache commenced firing, returning the shot from the old fort on 
Anunghoy. At J: 35, the firing commenced fram both ships, on the 
new fort of Anunghoy and on the Wangtong fort. At2: 5, shots 
were fired froin the fort on Tiger island ; the Imogene now ceased 
firing, the guns not being able to bear; the Andromache at the same 
time engaging the forts on Wangtong and Anunghoy. At2: 15, 
ships anchored; wind being very light. On board the Imogene, nu 
one was killed, and only one slightly wounded by a splinter; she re- 
ceived two shots in the larboard bends, one of which passed quite 
through, the other remained in; one of the Jarboard main chain-plates 
was shot through; one shot went through the larboard second deck 
hammock netting, and grazed the mainmast; one main shroud and 
half a duzen ropes of minor importance, were shot away. The An- 
dromache received still less damage than the Imogene. 

Monday, 8th. During the whole day, calms or baffling airs pre- 
vented their moving frow their anchorage, just below Tiger island. 

Tuesday, 9th, At2: Il p.m, they weighed with a light breeze 
from the south; at 2: 12, a gun was fired from the Wangtong, aad 
one from the new fort of Anunghoy; and at 2: 20, shuts came from 
the Tiger island fort, with which the general action commenced, 
distant about 200 yards: .at 2:30, a shot went through the Imo- 
gene’s forecastle haminock netting, and killed one man, and slightly 
wounded two others. The Andromache likewise had one man killed, 
and three slightly wounded. The forts stopped firing at 2: 45, the 
frigates at 2: 55, and at 4 pe. at. they anchored below Second Bar 
creek, neither having sustained any damage to speak of, either ia 
hull or rigging. 

Wednesday, 19th, they moved about five miles up the river, and 
anchored. The next day, at 7: 15 p.m. they anchored at Whampoa. 
In coming up, the Imogene grounded near the Second Bar, and again 
on the Brunswick shoal: but was soon off in buth cases: the An- 
dromache touched also at the Second Bar. 

While the British fire lasted on the first day, it silenced the forts; 
but as it soun appeared thit any pause on the part of the ships, 
caused a renewal of the fire from the batteries, it became necessary 
to keep up the fire until they were beyond the reach of the forts, 
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The action was the most brisk, while the ships were in the middle of 
the channel ; ‘‘ but the Chinese fired like men in a panic, aiming very 
wild, or rather letting fly as the ships arrived at the line of fire for 
each gun as it was Jaid. ‘There could not have been much reloading 
or training of the guns, after the first discharge. The only tolerable 
firing on the part of the Chinese was from the fort on Wangtong 
island. ‘The little damage experienced from the enemy, during the 
whole of the slow working passage and the frequent tacks, so often 
exposing the ships to be raked by the batteries, snfficiently demon- 
strates their want of steadiness and skill. ‘They ought to have sunk 
both ships. The round stern armaments proved extremely useful.” 
While at anchor on the 8th, the Chinese were obscrved to he busy 
in adding to their means of annoyance; a number of boats brought 
additional supplies of men and arms; and a parade of some hundred 
soldiers with matchlocks took place on the ramparts. On the 9th, 
the battery reserved its fire longer, and after commencing, maintain- 
ed it better than was expected; but the damage was probably much 
greater than that sustained by the forts on the 7th. Many thirty-two 
pound shots entered the emnbrasures, or shattered the stone parapet; a 
small tempie within the fort became a heap of ruins; and the loss of 
the Chinese must have been considerable. 

The sensation produced at Canton by the ‘“‘ hammering” at the 
Bogue was various; the report of the firing on the 7th, reached the 
ears of the hong-merchants and some of the Chinese officers, early 
the next morning, and in the course of the day, some of the heaviest 
shot were brought tothe city. The ire of the Tartar general was 
kindled to a high pitch; but the governor, who seemed not to have 
been prepared for such an emergency, was panic struck, and for 
several days could scarcely compose himself so as to eat, drink, 
or sleep. From the 7th, all foreigners and foreign boats were 
prohibited from coming to the city; commercial business was almost 
entirely suspended ; and until Friday, the 12th, every one was bonrly 
expecting the arrival of armed boats from Whampoa. In this atti- 
tnde of affairs, overtures of accommodation were made by the Chi- 
nese; and a messenger forthwith dispatched to Whimpoa. The ex- 
pectation of a speedy and satisfactory arrangement was now very 
strong. But a few hours only had elapsed, when the overtures were 
withdrawn, and affairs soon wore a more unfavorable aspect than 
ever before. Soldiers to the amount of eight or ten thousand were 
immediately called out; some were posted on the hills about Wham- 
poa; others were stationed along the river; and others were sent 
to guard the Factories and the gates and streets of the city. 

It was now the duty of the governor to report these extraordinary 
proceedings to Peking ; accordingly, on Monday, the lth of Sept., 
he “nnited with T'sang, the commiander-in-chief of the laud forces, his 
excellency Ke, the fooyuen, and Chung, the hoppe, in forwarding by 
pest conveyince a duly prepared report of the English ships of war 
having sailed into, and anchored im, the inner river; of precaution- 
ary measures having been taken against them; and of those cficers 
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who, having guarded the port with remissness, had been severally 
degraded and subjected to inquiry.” That memorial, of which 
we have heard nothing except what is stated in this short extract, 
reached the capital about the end of September ; and early in Octo- 
ber, the emperor gave the following reply in ‘ vermilion,’ é. e. in 
his own handwriting :— 


‘- It seems that all the forts are erected in vain; they cannot beat 
buck two barbarian ships ;—it ts ridiculous, detestable. T'he military 
preparations being reduced to such a state as this, tt is not surprising 
that the outside barbarians regard them slightingly. My further 
pleasure shall be given. Respect this.” 


This vermilion colored reply, and a supreme mandate, received by 
the Cabinet on the 5th of October, reached Canton by an express from 
the Tribunal of War, on the 19th of the same month; they came 
addressed to the governor : the following is the supreine mandate :— 

(No. 12) 


This day it is authenticated that Loo and his colleagues have sent a report, by 
ost, of the English ships of war having broken into the inner river, and of their 
aving dispatched forces to drive them out. 

On this occasion, the English barbarian eye, Lord Napier, having come to 
Canton to trade, did not obey the laws. The said barbarian ships of war, two in 
number, ith 300 and some tens of men, having anchored in the onter seas, the 
said governor did, during the 6th moon, address a communication to the naval 
commander-in-chief Le, for the appointment of a tsan-tseang,Kaou Eyung,to pro- 
ceed to the maritime entrance and maintain a preventive guard, and for directions 
to be given to the officers of the admiral's own division, to command and maintain 
a stric! lookout in the forts. And, after the said governor and colleagues had, ac- 
cording to law, closed the ships’ holds, he again sddreseed a communication fora 
preventive guard to be maintained, that the barbarian ships might not be permitted 
to enter the port. Bat, after all, they were so remiss in keeping up guard, that the 
said ships of war, on the 5th day of the Sth moon (September 7th), taking advan- 
tage of the flood tide broke in through the maritime entrance: and when the mili- 
tary of the several forts opened a huadering fire on them, the said barbarian 
ships discharged their gun3, attacking them in return, and paseedon On the 9th 
they arrived at Whampoa reach, at a distance of sixty /e from the city, and there 
anchored The said governor and colleagues have now appointed a naval force, 
with severity to drive them out. 

Kaou Eyuny, tsantseany of the admiral of Kwangtung‘s own division, having 
been sentin the 7th moon,to maintain a preventive guard atthe maritime entrance, 
his presuming to suffer the said barbarian force to suil into the inner river, was 
extremely negligent. As to his further assertion, that the said barbarian ships took 
advantage of the tide, and sailed in with the wind, sv that they could not be bin- 
dered, it is difécult to insure thet it has not been his purpose to embellish and gloss 
overthe thing. Let Kaou Eyung be first degraded from his rank, and made to 
bear the cangue befcre all men, at the maritime entrance. And further, let the 
aid governor ascertain clearly if he be guilty of the offense of having, with con. 
temptnous waywardness glossed the matter over, and if so, let him immediately 
forward severe accusations against him, awaiting the further expression of my 
pleasure. Let all the officers who kept the forts with snch carelessness aud ne- 

lect, since there were other men appointed to aid in keeping thein, be all in the 
Frat instance, subjected to wear the cangue, in all the forts publicly, as a warning. 
At the same time let inquiry be made respecting the circumstances of their neg- 
lect and wayward invulgence, and let accusations be also preferred against them. 

With regard to Le, the naval commander-in?chief, the maritime guard is under 
hisespecia] car@ ; butthe said barbarian ships broke in through the entrance, and 
all the forts, and the military in charge thereof, could net beat back two barbarian 
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vessels. It is indeed deserving of most bitter detestation. 1¢ seems that all the 
forts are erected in vain. If preparations are reduced to such a state as this, what 
is it that the said commander-in-chief is daily attending to? Le, at present, on 
account of illoess, preferred a request for relaxation. He is certainly unworthy of 
employment. Let him be in the first instance, degraded from his rank, and after 
the affair is settled, my further pleasure and decree shall be delivered. 

The governor of the two K wang provinces, Loo, baving stated that, in the 6th 
moon, he addressed communications, and held consultations respecting the adop- 
tion of preventive measures, the affair is not to be compared with one unanticipat- 
ed to which the hand cannot be at once applied; he ought certainly to have selected 
and appointed active individuale to make preparations and maintain a strict guard. 
How comes it that the said barbarian ships were suffered to enter the inner river, 
and could not be hindered or kept back! It arises from the said governor's want 
of plans and lack of valor. The blame he cannot cast off. He has injured the 
majesty of the nation, and greatly failed of the duties of his ministry. Let Loo be 
de prived of the title, ‘ guardian of the pag a sar ;' let his two eyed peacock’s 
feather be plucked out; and let him for the first instance be degraded from his 
official standing, but temporarily retained in the office of governor of the two 
Kwang provinces, that, bearing his offense upon him, he may direct the manage- 
ment [of the affair]. Should he truly arrange it epeedily, and end it with perfect 
security, he may yet receive some )ittle indulgence, and slight diminution of his 
sentence. Ifhe continue to involve himself in errors, and cause future misfor- 
tunes, he must be dealt with according to martial law, without admission of any 
indulgence. Tremble with fearhereat. Be attentive hereto. Respect this. 


On the same day, October 19th, the governor received from the 
great ministers of his Majesty’s council, a letter addressed jointly to 
himself, general Ha, and the fooyuen, containing the following man- 
date, issued October Sth. 

(No. 13.) 


Loo and his colleagues have sent a report, by a speedy post conveyance, of 
the English barbarian ships having broken into the inner river, and of forces hav- 
ing been dispatched to drive them out. My decree and pleasure have already 
been plainly delivered, directing severally the punishme nts of the said governor 
and others. 

On this occasion, the English ships of war having anchored in the outer seas, 
during the 6th moon of the present year, Loo addressed communications to the 
naval commander-in-chief, Le, calling fora strict and close preventive guard. 
Had indeed a preventive guard been kept with fidelity and vigor, how could the 
inner river have been broken into? Buton the 5th day of the 8th moon (Sept. 
7th), the said barbarian ships of war, taking advantage of the flood tide, broke in 
through the maritime entrance; and when all the military opened a thundering 
fire upon them, they had the presumption to discharge their guns, returning resie- 
tance. And after the passage of the forts at the Bogue and the Wangtong had 
been forced, they further, on the 7th, passed straight on by the Tiger island fort, 
and on the 9th arrived at Whampoa reach, sixty le distant from the city, and 
there anchored. It seems that all the forts have been erected in vain. They can 
not beat back two barbarian ships. It is ridiculous, detestable! If the military 
operations be reduced to such a atate as this, it is not surprising that the barbarians 
regard them with contempt. 

Row, the said | eae and colleagues report, that they have set apart twelve 
large vessels, and filling each of them with a thousand peculs of stones, have sunk 
them crosswise ; that in the water they have had large cables stretched across ; 
and that they have further had wooden spars laid on the surface of the water, to 
stop up the passage by watertothe city. Also, that they have appointed two 
large war vessels of the admiral's division, six large vessels of the main squadron, 
and twenty-two river cruising vessels from the various stations of the districts 
Sinhwuy and Shuntth, with men and military munitions, to keep up a close and 
strict cruising guard They have further appointed 300 troops froin the Jientenant- 
governor's own regiments, 700 from the commander-in-cLiefs division, and 300 
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able men of the district militia, to prepare guns and musketry on cither shore in 
order to guard the land passage. To the Ta-hwang haou branch of the river, they 
have sent the tsantsefng, Loo Peihyuen, with He twenty cruising boats, to 
obstruct the passage there: and wooden spars are also used to stop up the river. 
Likewise on the river opposite, wooden palisades have been eset up, and the 
tsoosze, Hung Fa&-ko, has been sent at the head of 500 veteran troops of the 
governor's own, and with a naval force of one hundred men to move hither por- 
table guns, and large guns, calculated to rend even the hills, causing alarm tar 
and wide ; of these men, one hundred and fifty have been placed in charge of the 
fort [in the Macao passage], and three hundred and fifty have been encamped 
without, ready to come up to their aid. 

Loo, fearing that the Macao barbariaus, the Portuguese, might be enticed over 
by the English barbarians, dispatched the footseiing, Tsing Yuchang, with a civil 
officer, to issue plain commands to them, and to spread themselves about; and 
also to keep watch over all things, that no evils of remissness might arise. The 
said Portuguese barbarians manifested in a high degree reverential submission, 
and were roused to express their willingness to kecp guard themselves. These 
arrangements were exceedingly proper. 

Further, ina supplementary enor it is stated, that at this time the passage 
before [the ships of war] has been completely stopped up in two places, and be- 
hind them also, at Changchow kang (near Second Bar), large stones have been 
quarried and made ready, and three hun -ed troops of the ‘ brave and pure’ re- 
giment have been sent under the command of the yewkeih, Wangluh, to main- 
tain guard, that as soun as the war vessels from Keésheih and other places have 
entered the river, the stones may be immediately nsed to block up the river with- 
in. The said barbarian vessels will then have no passage for going out. They 
have further prepared a hundred and some tens of vessels, large and smaijl, in 
which have been secretly concealed saltpetre, sulphur, firewood, straw and other 
combustibles, for the purpose ofan attack by fire. 

The English barbarians are of a violent and overbearing disposition, and they 
cherish plans great and deep. This has long been the case. On this occasion the 
barbarian vessels are only two in number, and the foreign sailors do not exceed 
three or four hundred men. Ifindeed, the passages for advancing and retreating 
be both cut off, ‘ the beast will then be taken, the fish caught ;’ what difficulty 
can there be in making aclean sweep in amoment? The said barbarian eye, Lord 
Napier, having stated that he came to Canton to trade, why, when the ships’ 
holds had been closed, did he craftily think to carry a purpose, and go to the dar- 
ing extreme of having the inner river broken into, and of having guns fired off, 
returning resistance? He went indeed far out of the bounds of reason. Itis to 
be apprehended that there are yet other ships staying at a distance, ready to bring 
in aid to him. It is very requisite to inquire fully, with sincerity and earnestness, 
taking into view the whole field [of action]. When the said governor and his 
colleagues receive this my pleasure, they are required immediately, and with full 
purpose of heart, to meet for consultation, and arrange the business, securely and 
speedily. When once the said barbarian eye is brought under, his schemes ex- 
hausted, his strength wasted, so that he bows his head and confesses his fault, a 
light, trifling indulgence may then be extended to him. 

Immedintely direct the hong-merchants to explain to him the evil conse- 
quences [of his conduct],—to reprove his presuming to bring in the ships of war 
and their presuming to use gunsand fire, and alsoto demand of him the cause of 
his coming to Canton. Ifhe still continue obstinately blinded, and do not arouse, 
but remain perverse as before, let the said governor and his colleagues arrange 
and direct military operations, and set in motion the machinery of expulsion and 
destruction. ltis absolutely requisite to make the said barbarian eye tremble and 
quake before the celestial Majesty, and eked ieee arouse to reverential sub- 
mission. Should the said governor and his colleagues continue their former 
negligence, and cause Si misfortune, I, the emperor, will know only how to 
niaintain the laws. If disturbance be occasioned, there decidedly shall be no 
chance left of indulgent favor. Tremble hereat. Let this be forwarded by a dis- 
patch traveling 500 lc (daily): and let all the commands herein contained be 
made known. Respect this, 
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Before the two preceding mandates (Nos. 12 and 13,) were received 
in Canton, the Commission had reured to Macao, the frigates had Jeft 
the river, and ten of the Chinese military and naval officers had been 
handed over to the criminal judge to be tried by ¢orture, in order ‘ to 
ascertain if they were guilty of illicit connection with foreigners.’ 
What ground there could have been for suspecting those officers were 
guilty of any intercourse with the ‘ barbarians,’ we cannot even con- 
jecture. And we leave this poin in order to notice the situation of 
the Commission. 

By referring to a letter of the surgeons of the superintendents, 
which appeared in our last number, (see page 284,) it will be seen that 
his Lordship’s health began to fail about the beginuing of September, 
and that an attack of fever supervened onthe 9th. It is probable 
that a knowledge of this fact was one of the principal considerations 
which induced a retraction of the overtures by the Chinese on the 
12th. Lord Napier’s determination to leave Canton was made 
known to the British residents by a letter, dated the 14th of Septem- 
ber, addressed to Mr. Boyd, secretary to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He says,—‘‘ Having read the translation of the special 
edict of the IJth instant, (No. 10,) forwarded to me yesterday, I 
find that any further endeavors on my part to reason his excellency 
into a more becoming liie of conduct would be quite superfluous; 
and whereas it has been stated by the hoppo, in his reply of the 7th 
of September, 1834, to a petition of Messrs. Whiteman and Co. to 
open the trade, that the same should take place as soon as I had 
taken my departure for Macao; I have now to request that you will 
be pleased to move the proper authorities to order up the British 
cutter now at Whampoa, that I may take the earliest opportunity to 
give effect to the same.” The next day his Lordship addressed the 
following letter to the British merchants :—‘ My letter to Mr. Boyd 
of yesterday would prepare you for the present. I now beg leave to 
acquaint you that I cannot any longer consider it expedient to per- 
sist in a course by which you yourselves are made to suffer. I there- 
fore addressed Mr. Boyd, that the authorities might provide me the 
means of doing that which all parties must anxiously desire, namely, 
‘to retire and admit the opening of the trade.’ When I consider 
that the subject in dispute is not of a commercial nature, but alto- 
gether personal in reference to myself, I can retire with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your interests are not compromised thereby, 
indulging a hope that the day will yet arrive when I shall be placed 
jn my proper position, by an authority which nothing can withstand. 
} considered it my duty to use every effort to carry his Majesty’s in- 
structions into execution, and having done so [thus] far without ef- 
fect, though nearly accomplished on two occasions, I cannot feel 
myself authorized any longer to call on your furbearance.” For 
particulars of his Lordship’s departure to Macao, and of the frigates 
from Whampoa, the reader is referred to our last number, page 283. 
How the events were reported to the emperor, and viewed by him will 
be seen by the two following documents. The copy of the first, as it 
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came into the hands of the barbarians, was without date, but was 
probably forwarded very soon after the events took place. 
(No. 13.) 

Memorial to the Emperor, 7 ing the departure from Canton and from 

Whampoe, of Lord Napier and of his Majesty's ships Imogene and Andromache. 

A teverent memorial forwarded by conveyance,wherein your Majesty's ser- 
vants,—-Ha, general-commandant of the garrison of Canton city ; Loo, governor 
of the two provinces of Kwangtang and Kwangse; aud Ke, licutenant-govermor 
of K wangtang, kneel and report: that the English ships of war and the barberian 
eye have all been driven out of the port, and that the naval and military forces 
have been returned to their stations, on which report they, looking upward, 
intreat that a sacred glance may be cast. 

An English barbarian eye, Lord Napier, having presumed, without previously 
obtaining 2 permit, to enter the river of Canton ; having also irregularly presented 
a letter, and having in disobedience to repeated orders plainly given, continued 
obstinate and perverse, I, your majesty's minister Loo, closed, according tolaw the 
holds of the said nation's merchant ships. The said barbarian eye having forther 
ordered two ships of war to push in suddenly throngh the maritime entrance up to 
Whliampoa in the inner river, I, your majesty's minister Loo, stationed guards of 
civil and military officers and soldiers : and wrote for the appointment of a number 
of naval vessels froin the Tartar force and from those under the admiral’s command 
as well as of river cruisers from Sinhwuy and other districts, to spread themselves 
along the passage before the frigates, even to the Leétih fort (Howqua's), near 
the city, and the Tahwang haou reach of the river :—also in narrow and important 
passages, preventive forces were stationed on either shore, under the direction of 
the commander-in-chief of the land forces, your majesty’s minister, Tsang Shing. 
These circumstances and the measures taken have been already reported for your 
Majesty's hearing, in a reverent memorial ; wherein, also, the conduct of the naval 
teantsedng of the admiral’s own division, for his neglect of guarding the passage 
inward, was severely animadverted on, according to the facts ; and on the conduct 
of myself, Loo, investigation and censure was requested. This is on record. 

The commander-in-chief, your majesty’s minister Tsang, marched up his forces, 
spread them out, and placed them in their stations in perfect secrecy and good or- 
der. The people of the said barbarian ships of war saw, in the passage before them, 
spnrs ranged out across and al! around, with guns and muskets as it were a forest, 
large and small naval vessels ranged along for several miles, and soldiers station- 
ed and encamped in every place on shore,their force compactly joined, their mili- 
tary array imposing and alarming. The ships of war ou f anchored at Whampoa 
among the merchant vessels, plainly perceived boats full of firewood and straw, 
and fearing nothing less than an attack by fire, remained subdued among the 
vessels. They did not dare to advance one step. Nor did one person dare to as- 
cend the shore. Among them also were some persons who came from Macao, 
wishing to go to Canton to see the barbarian eye, and they too were turned back 
by onrmen, The barbarianeye, when he found that the passage by water was 
intercepted, became timid and fearful, and told the said nation's private merchants 
to way for him tothe hong-merchants, Woo Tunyuen and the others, “ that the 
ships of war were to protcot the trading barbarian ships; in order thus to show 
that he had no other purpose. 

When our soldiers accumulated daily, the said barbarian eye, seeing the inter- 
nal andexternal communication cut off, and no way open to come in or go out, 
becaine still more alarmed and fearful, and again wrote to the private merchants 
to speak for him to the hong-merchants, to beg that a sampan boat might be given 
him to leave Canton. We, your Majesty's ministers, considered thatthe said 
barbarian eye had presumed to come up to Canton without having obtained a 
permit, and that the ships of war also had sailed into the inner river; which acte, 
although in noway heavy offenses against the laws, were yet committed in willful 
oppusition to the prohibitory regulations, showing an extreme degree of daring 
contempt; and we thought, ifhe were immediately to leave Canton, thus coming 
and going at hisown convenience, how could it be possible to display a warning 
example, or to show forth his fear stricken submission! We therefore again com- 
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manded the hong merchants to qnestion him with authoritative sternnese as to what 
he wished to do in presumptuously coming to Canton without having obtained a 
permit, and in suddenly bringing the ships of war into the inner river, and we re- 
quired that he should make plain and distinct answers, in which case he should be 
permitted to leave Canton; but if otherwise, [we threatened] that exterminating 
power should assuredly be brought into operation, and that there decidedly should 
be no alleviation or indulgence. 

Thereafter, on the 16th day ofthe 8th moon (September 18th), the hong-mer- 
chants, Woo Tunyuen and the others, reported that the said nation’s private mer- 
chants, Colledge and others, had stated to them, that Lord Napier acknowledged 
that, because it was his first entrance into the inner land, be waa ignorant of the 
prohibitions, and therefore he had come at once to Canton. withont having obtain- 
ed a permit; that the ships of war were really for the purpose of protecting goods, 
and had entered the Bocca Tigris by mistake ; that now he was himself aware of 
his error, and begged to be graciously permitted to go down to Macao ; and that 
the ships should immediately go out, and he therefore begged permission for 
them to leave the port. We, your Majesty's ministers, again considered, that, 
although the said barbarian eye repented of his fault, yet it had been repeatedly 
inquired on what account he came to Canton, and what was written in the letter 
originally presented; but from first to last he had not told plainly, that as to the 
statement, ‘that the sudden entrance of the ships of war into the port was an of- 
fense committed through mistake,’’ that was but a glossing pretense; and that 
when the soldiers opened from their guns a thundering fire upon them, they had 
the daring presumption to discharge their guns at them in return, thereby causing 
rafters and tiles within the forts to be shaken and injured :— how came they to be 
thus bold and audacious! On these points we further commanded the hong-mer- 
chants to inquire with stern severity. 

This being done, the said barbarian merchant,Colledge, on the 18th day (Sept. 
20th), again stated to Woo Tunyuen and the others, that Lord Napier had really 
come to Canton for the purpose of directing commercial affairs, and therefore con- 
sidering himeelf an officer, is called supersntendent ; that what was written in the 
letter formerly presented was that he, being an officer of the barbarians, was not 
the same asa taepan (supracergo) and wished therefore to have official correspon- 
dence tn and fro with the civil and military officers of the celestial empire. which is 
what courtesy entitles to ; nothing else whatever was snid in the letter. That, as to 
the ships of war entering the port, it was really because the merchant ships having 
their holds closed, apprehensions were entertained, that owing to the long contin- 
uance of the goods therein, evils of remissness might arise, and therefore they en- 
tered the port for the purpose of protecting. That the soldiers of the maritime pass 
having opened on them a thundering fire, the barbarian force also fired off its guns 
in self defense, whereby the forts received injury ; and that the error is deeply re- 

nted of, and the damage done shal] be immediutely repaired; but that he, Lord 
Na ier, begs to be graciously permitted to have a passport to go down to Macao. 

prepare report, as above, having come before us, we, your majesty’s minis- 
ters, with the sze and taoxu officers, (the heads of the territorial, financial, judicial 
bel, and commissnriat departments,) have maturely consulted together. Lord 
Rapier has repeatedly resisted and adhered to his own opinion, that he being an 
official eye among the barbarians, there is no distinction of honorable and low rank 
between him and the officers of the inner land: and he has thonght to contend 
respecting ceremonies. But the dignity of the nation sets up a wide barrier; and 
we, your Majesty’s ministers, would not suffer the progress of encroachment. 
The ships of war, having cntered the port nominally for the purpose of protectin 
gooda, immediately felt themselves to be closely restricted. At this time the naval 
and land forces were ranged out in order, arrayed as ona chess-board ; the fire 
vessels also were made ready: were advantage taken of this occasion while the 
ships still found it impossible either to advance or recede, and an attack made on 
them on all sides, there would be no difficulty in instantly having their lives within 
our power. But our angust sovereign cherishes those from far virtuously, and 
soothingly treats outside barbarians, exercising to the utmost limit both benevo- 
lence and justice. Lf any be contumacious, they are corrected ; if submissive, the 
are adrponed: but never are extreme measures adopted towardsthem Althong 
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Lord Nopier has entertained absurd visionary fancies, he yet has shown no real 
disregard of the laws: it would not be well precipitately to visit him with exter- 
minating measures. Besides the private merchants of the said nation, several 
thousands in number, all consider the barharian eye's disobedience of the laws to 
be wrong. There is not one who unites and accords with him. Still more impro- 
per, therefore, would it be, to make no distinction between common and precious 
stones. Now, Lord Napier, having acknowledged his error, and solicited favor, and 
all the separate merchants having repeatedly made humble supplications, there 
certainly should be some slight indulgence shown ; and he should be driven out 
of the port; to the end that, while the foreign barbarians are made to tremble with 
terror, they may alsu be rendered grateful by the favor of the celestial empire 
shown in its benevolence, kindness, and great indulgence. 

We having all consulted together, the views of every one were accordant where- 
upon permission was given that he should be let go. And it is authenticated, that 
the said hong-merchants went to the Canton custom-house to request and receive 
ared passport; while I, your Majesty's minister Loo, deputed trusty civil and mi- 
litary officers, whoon the 19th (Sept. 2lst), took Lord Napier, and under their 
escort (or guard) he wasdriven outof the port. Atthe same time orders were 
given to wait reverently until the imperial mandate has been received, that it 
may be obeyed and acted on. The two said barbarian ships of war got under 
weigh, also, on the same day, and dragging over shallows the whole way, were on 
the 22d, driven out of the Bocca Tigris. All the government forces, naval and 
military, which had been appointed to guard places, were ordered back again, and 
returned severally to their regiments, or to their cruising grounds. 

With regard to Macao, Lantao, and other places, I, your majesty’s minister 
Loo, ordered the footseang in command on the Heangshan station, Tsin Yuchang 
and the tsantseang of the Ly:noon station, Tan Seungming, severally to cruise 
about, guarding those places. Afterwards | also appointed, in addition, the too- 
sze commanding at Woochow, Wang Kinsew, to proceed with a body of 300 sol- 
diers to Macao, to join the garrison in guard of the place: and | appointed also a 
naval force of vessels from Yangkeiing to cruise about, with real activity, in the 
anchorages near Macao. The said barbarian ships of war having now gone out 
of the port, itis still more requisite and necessery to keep up a strict and close pre- 
ventive guard. While we again inculcate directions to cruise about with fixed 
purpose of maintaining guard, and also to bring to trial the carcless and negligent 
uaval officers, that they may suffer the punishment of their stupidity ; we will pre- 
pare likewise a distinct memorial respecting the regulations of the forts. Besides 
which, we now respectfully take the circumstances of having driven out, under 

uard, the barbarian eye and the ships of war, and in conjunction with the garrison 
Ficat., generis, sour majesty's minister Lun, of the imperial kindred, and your 
majesty ’s minister T'so, as well as with the commander-in-chicf of the land forces, 
your majesty’s minister Tsang, we unite in forming this reverent memorial, to be 
forwarded by the post conveyance, whereon we, prostrate, beg our auguat sove- 
reign to cast a sacred glance, and to grant instructions. Respectfully reported. 


(No. 15.) 


Imperial edict in reply to the government report of Lord Napier having left Canton, 
and of the frigates having retired without the Bogue, dated Peking Oct. 7th, 1834. 


A report has this day been received, by a speedy post conveyance, from 
Hafungah (the general-commandant of Canton,) and his colleagues, announc- 
ing that the English ships of war and the barbarian eye had all been conducted, 
under guard, out of the port. 

On this occasion, the Eng)ish barbarian eye, Lord Napier, having come to Can- 
ton for trade, did not pay obedience to the laws and statutes, and the said governor, 
according to law, closed the ships’ holds ; after which, the said barbarian eye still 
did not request a permit, but presumed to order two ships of war to push in through 
the maritime entrance, and to proceed straight up to Whampoa in the inner river. 
The said governor appvinted civil and military officers with troops, and addressed 
communications, requesting the appointment of naval vessels from the Tartar 
force, and from those under the adiniral’s command, as well as cruising vessel- 
from Sinhwuy and other districts; which he stationed severally along the pass 
saces before the ships of war, and at narrow limportant places on either shore. 
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The people of the said barbarian ships of war saw before them wooden spars 
ranged across and all around on the surface of the river, with guns and muskets 
(in number) as the trees of a forest, and large and small naval vessels stationed 
over a space of several miles in length, while on shore military officers and men 
were encamped, presenting a compact and united force, and a military array 
imposing and alarming. Fhe said barbarian eye and others remained therefore 
secluded in their boats, there being no interchange of intelligence between those 
within and those without, and no way either to advance or to go out. With 
dread and fear they repented of their offenses, and supplicated earnestly for a 
permit to go down to Macao. 

The said governor considered, that asthe said barbarian eye and others had 
transgressed the prohibitions with daring contempt, if they were at once permit- 
ted to leave Canton, thus coming and going at their own pleasure, there would 
not be the power sufficient to intimidate and bring under the barbarians’ tetnpers ; 
and therefure he commanded the hong-inerchants, Woo Tunyuen and others, to 
question them sternly as to what the said barbarian eye wished todo; why he 
came to Canton without having obtained a permit, and presumed to bring the 
ships of war suddenly into the inner river; also why, when the soldiers opened 
a thundering fire upon them, they presumptuously dared to diecharge their guns 
and return resistance ; requiring from them plainand explicit answers, before 
perinitting them to leave Canton. 

Afterwards, a merchant of the said barbarians, Colledge, answered, saying, 
‘ that Lord Napier is indeed a barbarian eye, not the same as a taepan; that he 
was unacqnainted with matters of dignity ; that the cause of the cruisers coming 
into the port was really for the protection of goods, in consequence of the holds 
of merchant ships having been closed ; and that, in consequeuce of the military 
of the maritime entrance having opened a thundering fire upon them, the barba- 
rian force also discharged its guns in self-defense ; but that they have deeply re- 
pented of their fault." Also,the said nation’s merchants and seamen, several 
thousand in number, all considered the said barbarian eye's disobedience of the 
laws and statutes to be wrong, and there was not a single person whio joined in 
harmony with hin. 

The said governor considered that, as the said barbarian eye, Lord Napier, had 
confessed his fault and besought favor, and as all the merchants had repeatedly 
niade earnest supplications, it doubtless behoved him toextend a slight trifling in- 
dulgence and to drive him out of the port; and he therefore permitted the said 
hong-merchants to proceed to the superintendent of customs, to request and obtain 
a red permit. The said governor immediately appointed trusty civil and military 
officers, who,on the J9th day of the 8th moon, took Lord Napier under guard, out- 
side of the port. Boththe said barbarian ships of war also started on the same 
day, and were conducted under guard, outside of the maritime entrance of the 
Bogue. All the naval and military officers and men who had been stationed at 
various places, were every one recalled, and returned severally to their stations. 

At the time when it was equally impossible for the said barbarians to advance 
or ta recede, what difficulty would there have been in immediately extermipating 
them? But these outside barbarians are in search of gain; to intimidate them on 
points whereon they are altogether unacquainted with the laws and prouibitions, 
and to refuse altogether arguing with them, is, what 1, the empervr, am extremely 
unwilling to do. Gj contumelious, they should then be chastised ; if brought under 
subjection, they shonld then be tolerated. The said governor and colleagues, in 
conducting this affair, have yet acted skillfully and correctly. Before, on account 
of the said governor and colleagues not having been able to take due preventive 
measures before the business, thereby admitting the said ships of war to push into 
the river, causing to the military the labor of ins them out, my pleasure was 
therefore made known, that they should be severally degraded from their rank 
and openly punished. Now, having driven the said barl:arian eye and others out 
of the port, the said governor and others, although at the beginning they failed 
ina preventive guard, having in the end been able to settle the thing well and 
securely, without loss of the national dignity, and without incurring any bloody 
strife, I, the emperor, ain exceedingly well pleased. 

Let Loo have favor shown him, by restoring to him the title of ¢enardian of the 
hreicapparent and aise let the double-cyed praceck feather be given back to hun, 
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The ney act of guard on the previous occasion rendered it difficult for him to free 
himself wholly from blame ; let him therefore still continue degraded from official 
rank, though retained in office. With regard to all maritime guard officers, 
and the naval commander in chief: the special responsibility rested on the late 
commander-in-chief, Le, who has been already degraded. Now, as the mat- 
ter has been brought to an end, let farther inquiry be dispensed with, and let 
him be directed immediately to return to his native place. Let Kaou Eyung, the 
degraded tsantseing of the admiral's own squadron, wait till after the month of 
wearing the cangue be accomplished, and then be released. Let all the officers 
who guarded the fort with so much carelessness be made to wear the cangue, 
and after the expiration of the time let them be released. 

In this, I, the emperor, show favor beyond the measure of the laws. The said 
governor and others ought but to feel shame, and arouse to diligence, strenuonsly 
exerting themselves to stimulate a reform in the affairs of the camp and of the ma- 
ritime guard, from time to time instructing and admonishing with sincerity. Itis 
peremptory, that they take their former accumulated habits, and with contrition, 
eradicate them singly, in order to cause the military to be all meal Set pow- 
erful, so that the martial name and dignity may be strengthened, and the appoint- 
ed duties may be performed. Respect this. 


Our limits do not afford us opportunity to notice here the many 
distortions, misrepresentations, and concealments, contained in the 
foregoing documents. The principal circumstances connected with 
his Lordehip’s death, have been narrated in the papers relative to 
that mournful event, published in our last number. e shall resume 
this subject in our next: but dismiss it for the present with the 
following supreme mandate :— 

The English barbarians have an open market in the inner land ; but there 
has set been = Reap heamy, (aoe bre communications. nba ee 
absolute uisi ere ea Nn possess) co 
to have a apecial direction of affairs. Lat the said pati Sl Ns immediatel: 
order the os Sega to command the said separate merchants, that they 
send a letter back to their country, calling for the appointment of another 
person as faepan, to come for the control and direction of commercial affairs, 
iu accordance with the old regulations. Respect this. 


Aart. V. Jovurnal of Occurrences: edicts against the outside mer- 
chants ; military examinations and reviews ; fre at Macao; death 
of an imperial commissioner ; earthquake tn the northern provinces. 


In order to make room for more important matter, we again reduce the limits 
usually allowed to passing occurrences. Among the scores of edicts pub- 
Jished in Canton during the last three months, one of them | phan gig all out- 
side merchants from trading with foreigners. Great numbers of the people 
were affected by this measure, and went to the governor’s gate by thousands 
to obtain a removal of the grievance, which they speedily obtained.— Military 
reviews took place in the neighborhood of the city on the 17th, which were 
attended by the governor; his excellency has just left the city, on the same 
duty, to make a tour in the southwestern departments of the abet repange 
the 5th inst., a fire broke out in Macao, among the Chinese buildings, and 
about four hundred houses were destroyed.—The old commissioner, Shing, 
who recently set off for the capital, enriched with the bribes of the late che- 
foo, died before he crossed the Meiling.—Destructive earthquakes occurred 
in Honan, Shanse, Cheihle and Shantung, last summer, just at the time the 
late troubles commenced in Canton. 


THE 


CHINESE REPOSITORY. 
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Vor. Il]. — DecemsBer, 1834. — No. 8. 


Arr. I. British authorities in China ; petition to the King in Coun- 
cil from the British residents tn this country; with remarks un 
the proposed measures for the regulation of future intercourse 
between China anu Great Britain. 


However the plans of the British government, as they have been 
developed by the proceedings of the new Commission, may have 
failed in their main point, they have served to settle effectually se- 
veral questions, respecting which hitherto there seems to have been 
many doubts. It is now certain, if any language of the Chinese can 
make it so, that their government considers the King of Great Britain 
as atributary, and reverently submissive to the Jaws of the Celestial Em- 
pire; that he has several times sent tribute to the sou of heaven ; and 
that hitherto there has been no official intercourse between the nation 
absurdly called Great Britain (Ta Ying kw6), and the great officers of 
this flowery land. It is certain that the Chinese government regards 
all foreigners as barbarians, situated far beyond the bounds of civili- 
zation; that the more forbearance and indulgence are shown to 
them, the more proud and overbearing do they become; and that it is 
necessary to take special c.re to break down their minds to submis- 
sion. It is certain that this government regards the commercial 
duties, arising from the trade with foreigu realms, as effecting the 
treasures of its revenues not the value of a feather’s down; that it 
deems the broadcloths and camlets, the clocks and watches, brought 
from the lands of barbarians, as still more unimportant; while at the 
same time it considers the rhubarb, the tea, the raw silk, the china- 
ware, and the bambuos, of these inner dominions, as absolutely ne- 
cessary for the support of life throughout the whole-extent of the 
barbarian territories. It is certain that the tender compassion of the 
Great Pure dynasty, the Mantchou ‘Tartar, condescends to nurse and 
cherish with equal benevolence and charity all within and without the 
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four seas: that the opening of the port of Canton to outside barba- 
rians is owing wholly to the good favor of this sacred nation ; that it 
can not bear to treat with severity the men who have come from far, 
but delights in subjecting them by reason. It is certain, that under 
the whole bright heavens there is not one being, whether barbarian 
or native, who dares disobey the national laws of China—which are 
more flaming and bright than the awful thunderbolt. It is certain, 
also, that barbarians, coming to Canton to trade, have been permit- 
ted to reside only at Macao; that without a red permit they have 
never been allowed to come to the provincial city; that when they 
have entered the barbarian factories they are only permitted to eat, 
sleep, buy, and sell in them ; and are not allowed, except on the &th, 
18th, and 28th of every moon, and then only in parties of ten and 
under the custody of a Jinguist, to leave their residences. 

It is certain, moreover, that if any natives, except the hong-mer- 
chants, presume to enter the barbarian factories, the government will 
immediately seize and condemn them as Chinese traitors. It is cer- 
tain that always on the arrival of new barbarians, the linguists and 
compradores have, as it was their duty, instructed them authoritatively 
and clearly in all the great principles of dignity and propriety. It is 
certain that all the commercial affairs at the port of Canton, have 
Jong been conducted according to the established regulations; that 
all barbarian merchants keep the laws willingly with all their hearts ; 
that between the English and Chinese there has long been mutual 
tranquillity. It is certain, also, that H. M.’s Commission came clan- 
destinely to Canton; that the chief superintendent went to the city 
gates to throw to the governor a clandestine letter; that there were 
no means of knowing whether he was a merchant or an officer ; and 
that the English merchants and seamen, several thousands in number, 
all consider his disobedience of the laws as wrong; and that there is 
not a single one of them who unites and accords with him. And 
finally, it is certain, that, except in the use of fire-arms and great guns, 
the English barbariaus have not a single talent or virtue; and that 
before the troops of the Celestial Empire, when ouce in motion, the 
rocks melt and hills tremble. 

Such are some of the facts which have been elicited by the contro- 
versy with the British authorities, since their arrival at Canton last 
July. Ifany persons doubt that the Chinese government regards as 
certain all the points which we have euumerated, their doubts will at 
once be removed by a perusal of the official papers published in our 
Jast three numbers; or else they must presume to call in question the 
veracity of the government itself. We shall not undertake to de- 
monstrate that all its ‘ certainties’ are falsehoods or absurdities or mis- 
representations ; but we challenge any man to prove before impartial 
judges, that all the facts in either of the instances, in the long cata- 
joaus we have enumerated above, are strictly correct; yet all of them, 
and many more of the same kind, are put forth by the Chinese as 
undoubted verities. That there is some ground for their assertions, 
in a few instances we adinit. [very one knows that the King of 
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England never sent tribute to the Exmperor of China; but it is true, 
and as lamentable as true, that Lord Amherst, proceeding from Teén- 
tsin to Peking, allowed the inscription, kung sze, ‘ tribute-bearer,’ to 
be suspended from the mast of his own yacht: when this was done 
by the Chinese, his Lordship, instead of instantly resenting and pre- 
venting it, as he certainly ought to have done, winked at the lying 
insult, and allowed it to be continued, lest he should excite the displea- 
sure of the Chinese and thereby fail in his mission. The immediate 
results of that ambassy are well known; and some of its remoter 
consequences are now coming to the light: the said nation's king 
has several times sent fribute! Perhaps it would not have been a 
wiee measure, but had Lord Amherst written and published to the 
Chinese a plain statement of the truth, it would not have injured his 
reception at the capital (or rather it would not have made his expul- 
sion more disgraceful), but it would have prevented the repetition 
and perpetuation of the falsehood. 

It is true, according to the letter of the law, that the barbarians are 
not allowed to go out of the factories at their pleasure; and that the 
government will not allow them to go over the river and up to the 
Fah te, ‘as formerly,’ but only thrice each moon, viz., on the 8th, 
18th, and 2th days; and then the number of individuals must not 
exceed ten, and the linguists must take them past the custom-houses, 
and after the excursion must report their return to the factories before 
sunset. Besides; the barbarians are not allowed to go about at pleas- 
ure in the villages and market-places near the city. Such are the 
Jaws; but in practice they are disregarded, except when the govern- 
ment or its underlings wish to annoy the barbarians and “break 
down their wills.” Of the same stamp are inany other laws; and, as 
carried into execution, their only effects are annoyance and extortion. 
That all the barbarian merchants keep the laws with all their heurts, 
and that between the English and Chinese there has long been mu- 
tual tranquillity, are considerations, we might suppose, which ought 
to have prevented the late stoppage of the trade ; particularly ought 
this to have been the case. since the government had no means of 
determining that the chief superintendent was not himself a merchant, 
as it is again and again averred. 

We must now, as was intimated at the close of our last number, 
refer to the circumstances connected with the death of Lord Napier. 
On the 18th of September, Mr. Colledge addressed the following note 
to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce :—‘‘ Sir, Lord Napier’s 
continued indisposition rendering it desirable that his Lordship should 
not be harassed by a continuance of the negotiation now going on 
with the Chinese anthorities, and that his departure from Canton 
should not be delayed, I beg to inform you that I have undertaken, 
with his Lordship’s concurrence, to make the requisite arrangements 
with the hong-merchants in reference to the communication which 
you yesterday received from them. Your's, &c.” 

This note explains the reason of Mr. Colledge’s coming for- 
ward as he did, (in the absence from Canton of the second and third 
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superintendeats,) to procure a conveyance to Macao for the chief su- 
perintendent. ‘The two following extracts, one from Mr. C.’s private 
notes, and the other from the memorial of the governor and his cal- 
leagues to the Emperor, are to our purpose, as they show in what 
manner the simple facts of a compact may be distorted, misrepresented, 
concealed, and falsified. Tiie compact was made by Mr. Colledge on 
the part of Lord Napier, and by Howqua and Mowqua on the pert of 
his excellency, the governor of Canton, on the 19th of September, at 


the consoo house, in the presence of William Jardine, esq. 


Mr. Colledge’s statement. 


‘{, T. R. Colledge, engage on the 
part of the chief superintendent, the 
right-honorable Lord Napier, that his 
Lordship does grant an order for H. M. 
ships now at Whampoa, to sail to Lintin, 
on my receiving a chop from the aover- 
nor for his lordship and suite to proceed 
to Macao, lord Napier’s ill state of health 
not permitting him to correspond with 
your authorities longer on this subject. 
One condition I deem it expedient to 
impose, which is, that H. M.'s shipsdo 
not submit to any ostentatious dis- 
play on the part of your government.’ 
Howqua replied; ‘Mr. Colledge, your 
proposition is of the most serious nature, 
and from my knowledye of your cha- 
racter I doubt not the honesty of it; 


Howqua and Motwqua’s statement. 


‘The hong merchants Woo Tunyuen, 
and others (Howqua and Mowqua), 
reported that the said nation’s private 
merchants, Colledge and others, had 
stated to them (the governor and his 
colleagroes), that Lord Napier acknow- 
ledged that, because it was his first en- 
trance into the inner land he was igno- 
rant of the prohibitions, and therefrre he 
came at once to Canton, without having 
obtained a permit; that the ships of war 
were really fur the purpose of protecting 
goods, and entered the Rocca Tigris by 
mistake ; that now he (lord Napier) was 
himself aware of his error and Legged 
to be graciously permitted to go down 
to Macao; and that the ships should 
immediately go out (of the inner land), 


shake hands with me and Mowqua, and 


and he therefore hegged permission for 
let Mr. Jardine do the same.’ 


them to leave the port. 


On the 21st, the order for the ships to leave Whampoa, and the 
‘chop’ for his lordship and suite to proceed to Macao were exchanged. 
The same evening Lord Napier lett Canton, expecting to proceed to 
Macao in the usual manner, stopping only at Heangshan. The 
memorialists, Loo and his colleagues, referring to these proceedings, 
say :—‘‘ Our august sovereign cherishes those from far virtuously, 
and soothingly treats outside barbarians, exercising to the utmost 
limit both benevolence and justice. If any are contumacious, they «re 
corrected ; if submissive, they are pardoned; but never are extreme 
measures adopted towardsthem. Although Lord Napier has entertain- 
ed absurd visionary fancies, he yet has shoton no real disregard of the 
laws: it would not be well precipitately to visit him with exterminat- 
ing measures. Besides the private merchants of the said nation, seve- 
ral thousands in number, all consider the barbarian eye’s disobedience 
of the laws to be wrong. There is not one who unites aud accords 
with him. Still more improper, therefore, would it be to make no 
distinction between common and precious stones. Now, Lord Napier 
having acknowledged his error and solicited favor, and all the sepa- 
yate merchants having repeatedly made humble supplications, there 
certainly should be some slight indulgence shown ; and he should be 
driven out of the port: to the end that, while the foreign barbarians 
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are made to tremble with terror, they may also be rendered yrateful 
by the favor of the Celestial Empire, shown in its benevolence, kind- 
ness, and great indulgence. We having all consulted together, the 
views of every one were accordant, whereupon permission was given 
that he should be Jet go. And it is authenticated, that the said hong- 
merchants went to the Canton custom-houre to request and receive a 
red passport; while I, your majesty’s minister Loo, deputed trusty civil 
and military officers, who on the 19th (September 2Ist), took Lord 
Napier, and under their escort (or guard) he was driven out of the port. 
At the same time orde:s were given to wait reverently until the im- 
perial mandate has been received, that it may be obeyed and acted on. 
The said two barbarian ships of war got under weigh, also, on the 
sume day, and dragging over shallows the whole way, were, on the 
22d, driven out of the Bocca Tigris.” 

Jt was not, we think, until the 24th, that the frigates sailed through 
the Bogue; and it was not until Friday morning, the 26th, that his 
Lordship reached Macao. All the foreign trade was resumed on the 
23d, except the English, which was not reopened until the 27th. Some 
of the merchants, who were on their way to Canton from Lintin and 
Macao, were detained at Whampoa from the 7th of September until 
the 25th of the same month. These annoyances, the detention of 
merchants and the stoppage of the trade, serious and important as they 
are in themselves, are nothing compared with the injury inflicted on 
the person of the chief superintendent by a needless and crue! deten- 
tion at the Heingshan custom-house. ‘The boats arrived and anchored 
at Heingshan about midnight on the 23d, and were not allowed to 
proceed uutil | o'clock p. m. of the 25th. Such an act of treachery, 
in modern times, is without a parallel. The sufferings that his 
Lordship had to endure, confined as he was in a passage-boat, amidst 
the noise of gongs and crackers, the firing of salutes, and personal 
insults from the people, which were continued in despite of repeated 
remonstrances, caused a relapse of fever, and hastened him to the 
grave. 

And what was the cause of all these strange proceedings towards 
the representative of the King of Great Britain? It is said that he 
transgressed the laws of the Celestial Empire. Then what laws; and 
when and where did he transgress them? It is false to say that he 
came clandestinely to Canton: in full view of the forts, and sur- 
rounded by war-junks and cruisers, he debarked from the frigates and 
came up the river in broad day ; and but for a severe thunder-storm, 
would have reached the factories at an early hour in the evening. 
And no man forbade his doing so. Did he transgress the laws in 
addressing a letter to his excellency the governor of Canton? It’ is 
false to say that it was a private or clandestine letter. It was addressed 
and forwarded in due form, and common courtesy required itr recep. 
tion. Did the laws of the land forbid the governor to receive it? Be 
itso. But where was the disobedience in presenting it? There is 
no Jaw, we venture to affirm, amidst all the records of the empire that 
prevents the presentation of such a letter; and none but ancivil, not 
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to say unrighteous, laws, could prevent the reception of such an 
address. ‘* But he did trausgress the laws.” How and when? Having 
brought an order from the Court of Directors that he should be 
received into their factory and accommodated at their table, did he 
transgress the laws of the celestial empire in accepting their hospitality ? 
And when etiquette required him to dispense with that hospitality, 
did he disobey the laws of the land in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for himself? Such a charge was never brought against him. 
Did he refuse to receive ‘ orders’ from the hong-merchants? Had he 
been a vassal of the emperor, his refusal would have been disobedience. 
When his excellency saw fit to send a deputation of officers, lre 
received and treated them in becoming style; and in doing so, there 
was surely no disobedience. 

‘**But be published a certain document which, under any other 
government than this, would have immediately caused his dismissal 
and removal from the country.”” Very good: yet Jet it not be for- 
goten, that nowhere else in this world would he have found any 
occasion for such a publication ; the objection therefore falls. It has 
not yet been shown that, in writing and publishing a true and faithful 
statement of facts, he transgressed any law or statute of the Chinese 
empire. According to his own showing, the governor was igourant 
of his Lordship’s object in coming to Canton; and he had again and 
again, in public proclamations, denounced him in the harshest terms, 
and had allowed the police officers to report him as an infernal being, 
adrvil. Besides; false reports were industriously and exteusively 
circulated, in order to render him obnoxious in the eyes of the pecple 
and government. Was it wrong to contradict those false reports, and 
to give that information which was desired even by the governer 
himself? Had he addressed his communication to the governor as a 
petition ; and had he allowed the false represeutations to pass unnoticed, 
as did Lord Amherst,—probably he would have retained his situation 
at Canton. But in so doing, homage would have been paid where it 
was not due; and injurious falsehoods (and all untruths are such) 
would have remained uncontradicted, gradually to acquire the force 
of truth, and to produce in their season new strifes and contentions. 
Let those, therefore, who condemn these measures as unlawful and 
unjust show reason why they were so; but until then, we shall hesitate 
to condemn Doctor Morrison’s address of the ‘ letter,’ or Lord Napier’s 
publication of the ‘true and official document.’ 

But the barbarian eye would not obey the orders; it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to adopt soothing measures ‘to break down his mind 
to submission.’ ‘he system of annoyance, now carried into execu- 
tioo, was not perhaps tantamount to a declaration of war; but it was 
& most extraordinary demonstration of hostilities: and inasmuch as 
it was a public act, the conduct of one government towards the re- 
presentative of another, such an act of barbarity, inhumanity, and 
injustice, should not pass unnoticed by the injured party. Is it right 
for a ‘ host’ to starve his ‘ guest,’ and then call such conduct virtu- 
ous, indulgent, kind, compassionate, benevulent?) And when all the 
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native servants and attendants were removed from the house of his 
Lordship, and were forbidden on pain of instant death to supply him 
even with a cup of cold water, and companies of armed men were 
stationed at the gates of his residence, was it wrong for him to be 
furnished with provisions and a small number of attendants from the 
ships of his King? Nor was the system of annoyance limited to Can- 
ton; the English families in Macao were equally harassed ; and in 
some instances, armed men entered their houses. But ‘the Portu- 
guese barbarians manifested in a high degree reverential submission, 
and were roused to express their willingness to keep guard them- 
selves. These arrangements were exceedingly proper.”—The truth 
is, the Chinese wished to occupy the Portuguese forts and fill the 
town with armed men; but His Excellency, the governor of Macao, 
peremptorily forbade this, and required a body of the imperial troops, 
who, without his permission had taken up their quarters at one of the 
temples, immediately to quit the town. ‘' These arrangements were 
exceedingly proper.” 

But if all the English merchants were obedient, and the whole 
of the troubles arose from one man, and no one of them united with, 
aided, or abetted him, why then was their commerce wholly interdict- 
ed, and the holds of al] their ships closed from the 16th cf August 
till the 27th of September? Because, forsooth, ‘‘ on examination, 
it was found, that in the [3th year of Keiking (1808), and in the 
9th year of Taoukwang (1829), the ships’ holds were closed in. 
consequence of the said barbarians creating disturbances, and after. 
ward they Aumbly supplicated to have them reépened. This is clear 
proof that said nation can not be without a traffic with the Central 
Flower land.” Ergo, on the present occasion, and for the disobe- 
dience of one man, the whole commerce of the said nation’s private 
merchants, several thousands in number, is interdicted, and “ the 
holds of their ships closed according to law.” And for the same 
reason, or for some other equally cogent, the whole foreign com- 
merce was interrupted. We shull not soon forget the state of 
excitement that existed, at that time, both here and in Macao; but 
the array of soldiery, the ‘brave and pure,’ was anything but formi- 
dable ; and we do not wonder that the einperor denounced it as 
“ridiculous, detestable.” Danger was apprehended,—but much more 
from the hungry vagabonds than from the veteran troops, And why 
all these preparations for war? Was there any enemy in the land 2 
None; nor was there any intention or desire of hostilities ov the part 
of the English. All the measures of that government with reference 
to China, since the opening of the free trade, have been most deci- 
dedly pacific. 

It is urged that the ships taking advantage of the tide, broke in 
through the Bogue, fired on the forts, knocking down the tiles and 
rafters; and then pushed. straight on up to Whampoa. But when 
did they fire on the forts? Not until they were compelled to do so 
in self-defense ; nor did they proceed to Whampoa, until the holds 
of the merchant ships had been clused, and a proper regard for the 
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safety of British subjects and property rendered that nicasure neces- 
sary. Would it have been right for the commanders of the Inmovene 
and Andromache, when they saw the persons and merchandise of 
the King’s subjects exposed to injury, to tuke no measures to affurd 
protection? Situated as things were, we wonder that those officers 
did not remonstrate against the hostile proceedings of the local 
authorities. And when they first arrived in China, and were denied 
those friendly offices and hospitalities which are due from one nation 
to another, we wonder they did not immediately notice the wrong 
and seek for an explanation, asking at the same time, and in a 
proper manner, for a full supply of those provisious which were 
necessary for their ships. ‘They came as fricnds, not as enemies ; 
und they had a right to expect a friendly reception, instead of what 
they experienced.—cold neglect and opén hostilities. 

The most formidable arguments in the case, if often repeated inter- 
rogations can be called arguments, remain to be considered. As if 
to end all controversy, the questions have been a thousand times re- 
iterated :—‘* Have not the Chinese a right to make their own laws? 
Have they not a right, if they please, to exclude foreigners from their 
country? And if people come here from other countries, are they 
not bound to obey the laws?’ And why not ask :—' Have not ban- 
ditt, and pirates on high seas, a right to make their own laws? Have 
they not a right to exclude ‘foreigners’ from what they choose to 
call their own dominions? And if those who do uot belong to their 
own gangs, are allowed to come among them, are they not bound to 
obey their laws?” The great Author of creation never intended, most 
surely, that any part of those dominions given to man, should be 
appropriated exclusively either to this or that part of the human 
family. ‘That, as God and Father of all, he designed there should be 
a community of interests, is most evident from all the arrangements 
of his providence. In theory the Chinese admit this truth; but in 
practice they deny it. It is the duty of the Chinese, as well as of all 
other nations, to legislate for themselves. But neither the one nor 
the other has a right to usurp the power of entire and perpetual ex- 
clusion. Such a supposition if adopted and put in practice, wou!d 
fill the earth with unceasing discord and perpetual wars. It wouid 
make all the branches of tlre huinan family, enemies to each other : 
and each of the nations would contend to the uttermost for universul 
dominion. This is the principle that actuates every gang of bandits 
and pirates. Such communities form no compacts or laws, except 
amoug themselves ; and the boundaries of their dominion are limited 
only by the extent of their power. This is the grand principle of the 
Chinese government ; and hence it regards as enemies all thuse who 
do not yield obedience to its laws or homage to its emperor. It forms 
no treaties willingly; but issues its ‘orders’ to all under heaven; 
and woe to them that dare disobey. It marks the boundaries of its 
own dominions, aud treats as uncivilized and barbarous all beyond 
them; and to keep itself from ‘ contamination,’ and to maiutain its 
‘dignity aud sovercignty,’ it decrees that whuever, withuut a regular 
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license, or passport, shall pass those boundaries,—whether natives 
from within shall pass outward, or strangers from without shall pass 
inward,—“‘ shall suffer death by being beheaded.” See Stauntun’s 
translation of the Chinese Penal Code, Sect. coxxiv. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which foreigners in China 
have to contend, is the vascillating state of the ‘ fixed regulations.’ In 
practice the Jocal officers, whenever they please, regard not only the 
ancient statutes, but every edict, old or new, as law, and treat their 
own people and foreigners accordingly, Io this point of view the 
chief superintendent did transgress the laws; and we might almost say 
that all his proceedings, from the time he left the Andromache on 
the 15th of July, until he was laid in his grave on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, were violations of the law. In the saine light, all other foreign- 
ers would daily be found guilty; and ‘certainly, therefore, some slight 
indulgence should be shown to them also, and they should not be iu- 
stantly annihilated, but only driven out of the port.’ Nor would the 
condemnation of the law fall on foreigners alone; natives, would also 
feel its vengeance, not excepting the great officers themselves. Ge- 
nerally, however, a very different course is pursued, and only those 
‘ fixed regulations’ are observed which are found to be in some degree 
feasible; otherwise commerce would not merely labor under its pre- 
sent disadvantages, it would cease at once. Now it is in this way that 
the officers of government take it on themselves to condemn his Lord- 
ship at one breath, and at the next, to aver that he ‘ had as yet shown 
no real disregard of the laws.’ The effect of this state of things, 
considered in every point of view, and in regard to every class of per- 
sons, whether foreign or native, is evil in the extreme. This topic 
demands the most careful consideration ; and we shall soon remark 
upon it again. 

The Chinese have a right to legislate for themselves ; and while fo- 
reigners remain in their country, they are bound to obey the laws of 
the land. ‘This is the general rule, approved alike by common sense 
and the common practice of nitions. But who wuld ever muintain 
that the Chinese have a right to make laws requiring infauticide, or 
theft, or perjury? Such righé would be nothing less than right wrong. 
If laws are enacted requiring what is wrong, no one is bound to obey 
them. But whoever refuses obedience, hazards the penalty of the 
law. However, the choice to obey or not, is his; and if for such disn- 
bedience he suffer wrong, let him do it patiently if he must; but if he 
can, let him seek redress, and take measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evil. The prime minister of Persia was bound to up- 
hold the laws of the state: but when a royal decree was passed, requir- 
ing what was «x.ong, he would not yield obedience. Unhesitatingly 
he disobeyed, and immediately was cast into the den of lions, The 
lamented Napier did what he knew to be right, and thereby exposed 
himeelf to injury. He bore that injury patiently ; and on his dying 
bed prayed God to forgive his enemies. 

In their memorial to the Emperor, the local authorities admit that 
his Lordship had shown no real disregard of the laws ; yet they 
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thought, if he were immediately to leave Canton and proceed directly 
to Macao, it would be impossible to display a warning example, and 
show forth his fear stricken submission. ‘They not only denied him 
every hospitality ; but they heaped upon himevery indignity. And 
when suffering severe illness, occasioned no doubt by their maltreat- 
ment, he sought for retirement, no notice was taken of that illness, 
while the indignities were increased tenfold. Witness the delay at 
Heangshan. Taking into view, therefore, all the wrongs and inju- 
ries which Lord Napier suffered, and which have been and are being 
suffered by foreigners in China, we think an imperious duty has 
been fulfilled in making a representation of those grievances. Our 
readers will peruse with interest the following document. 


The petition of British Subjects at Canton, to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty in Counc, 
Humbly Sheweth, 


1. That we are induced, by the extraordinary posi- 
tion in which we feel ourselves placed in relation to 
the Chinese government, to petition your Majesty in 
Council to take such measures as may be adapted 
alike to maintain the honor of our country, and the 
advantages which a safe and uninterrupted commerce 
with China is calculated to yield to the revenues of 
Great Britain, and to the important classes interested 
in its arta and manufactures. 


2. We beg humbly to represent, that at the present 
moment, the Commissioners appointed by your Majesty 
to superintend the affairs of British subjects trading at 
Canton, are not acknowledged by the constituted au- 
thorities of this country, and that they are not permit- 
ted to reside within the limits to which their jurisdiction 
is, by their commission, strictly confined; while they 
are forbidden by their instructions to appeal to the im- 

erial government at Peking, and are perfectly power- 
fess to resent the indignities offered to the late chief 
superintendent, or to compel reparation for the injuries 
done to your Majesty’s subjects by the late unprovoked 
stoppage of their trade. 


3. Your petitioners are well persuaded that the pow- 
ers vested in your Mayesty’s commissioners were thus 
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restricted with the express object of weg: as far as 
possible, all occasion of collision with the Chinese au- 
thorities; while it was hoped, that, by maintaining a 
direct intercourse with the principal officers of govern- 
ment, instead of indirectly communicating through the 
hong-merchants, a sure way would be opened for the 
improvement of the present very objectionable footin 

on which foreign merchants stand in this country, an 

for security against the many wrongs and inconven- 
iences which they have had to suffer in the present 
state of their commercial avocations. 


4. Your petitioners, however, beg leave most earn- 
estly to submit to your Majesty in Council, their tho- 
rough conviction, founded on the invariable tenor of the 
whole history of foreign intercourse with China, as well 
as of its haga on occasions of internal commotion, 
down to the present moment, that the most unsafe of 
all courses that can be followed in treating with the 
Chinese government, or any of its functionaries, is that 
of quiet submission to insult, or such unresisting en- 
durance of contemptuous or wrongful treatment, as 
may compromise the honor, or bring into question the 

ower of our —— We can not, therefore, but deep- 
y deplore that such authority to negotiate, and such 
force to protect from insult, as the occasion demands, 
were not entrusted to your Majesty’s commissioners ; 
confident as we are, without a shadow of doubt, that 
had the requisite powers, properly sustained by an arm- 
ed force, been possessed by your Majesty’s late first 
commissioner, the lamented Lord Napier, we should 
not now have to deplore the degraded and insecure 
position in which we are placed, in consequence of the 
representative of our Sovereign having been-compelled 
to retire from Canton without having authority to offer 
any remonstrance to the supreme government, or to 
make a demonstration of a resolution to obtain re- 
aration at once, for the insults wantonly heaped upon 
im by the local authorities. 
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5. Your petitioners therefore, bumbly pray that your 
Majesty will be pleased to grant powers plenipotentiary 
to such person of suitable rank, discretion, and diplo- 
matic experience, as your Majesty, in your wisdom may 
think fit and proper to be entrusted with such authority ; 
and your petitioners would suggest that he be directed 
to proceed to a convenient station on the east coast of 
China, as near to the capital of the country as may be 
found most expedient, in one of your Majesty’s ships of 
the line, attended by a sufficient maritime force, which 
we are of opinion need not consist of more than two 
frigates, and three or four armed vessels of light draft, 
together with a steam vessel, all fully manned ; that he 
may, previously to landing, require, in the first instance, 
in the name of your Majesty, ample reparation for the 
insult offered by the governor of Kwangtung and 
Kwangse in his edicts published on the occasion of 
Lord Napier’s arrival at Canton, and the subsequent 
humiliating conduct pursued towards his Lordship, to 
which the aggravation of his illness and death may be 
attributed ; as well as for the arrogant and degrading 
language used towards your Majesty and our country 
in edicts emanating from the local authorities, wherein 
your Majesty was represented as the “ reverently sub- 
missive ” tributary of the emperor of China, and your 
Majesty’s subjects as profligate barbarians, and that 
they be retracted, and never again employed by Chi- 
nese functionaries: that he may also demand repara- 
tion for the insult offered to your Majesty’s flag by firing 
on your Majesty’s ships of war from the forts at the 
Bogue, and that remuneration shall be made to your 
Majesty’s subjects for the losses they have sustained 
by the detention of their ships during the stoppage of 
their trade. After these preliminaries shall have been 
conceded, (as your petitioners have no doubt they will 
be,) and not till then, your petitioners humbly suggest 
that it will be expedient for your Majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiary to propose the appointment of commissioners on 
the part of the Chinese government, to adjust with him, 
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on shore, such measures as may be deemed most effec- 
tual to the prevention of future occasion of complaint 
and misunderstanding, and for the promotion and ex- 
tension of the trade generally, to the mutual advantage 
of both countries. Your petitioners believe, that if these 
matters shall be fairly represented, 80 as to do away 
with all reasonable objection, and the favorable inclina- 
tion of the Chinese commissioners be gained, there will 
be found little disposition on the part of the supreme 
government to withhold its assent, and every desirable 
object will thus have been attained. 

6. Your petitioners would humbly entreat your Ma- 
jesty’s favorable view of these suggestions, in the con- 
fidence that they may be acted upon, not only with every 
prospect of success, but without the slightest danger 
to the existing commercial intercourse, inasmuch, as 
even with a force not exceeding that which we have pro- 
posed should be placed at the disposal of your Majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiary, there would be no difficulty, should 
proceedings of a compulsory nature be required, in put- 
ting a stop to the greater part of the external and inter- 
nal commerce of the Chinese empire ;—in intercepting 
its revenues in their progress to the capital, and in tak- 
ing possession of ail the armed vessels of the country. 
Such measures would not only be sufficient to evince 
both the power and spirit of Great Britain to resent in- 
sult, but would enable your Majesty’s plenipotentiary 
to secure indemnity for any injury that might, in the 
first instance, be offered to the persons or property of 
your Majesty’s subjects; and would speedily induce the 
Chinese government to submit to just and reasonable 
terms. We are, at the same time, confident that resort 
even to such measures as these, so far from being likely 
to lead to more serious warfare, an issue which both 
our interests and inclinations alike prompt us to depre- 
cate, would be the surest course for avoiding the danger 
of such a collision. 

7. Your petitioners beg to submit that the mere re- 
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storation of the liberty once possessed of trading to 
Amoy, Ningpo, and Chusan, would be followed by the 
most beneficial consequences, not merely in the more 
extended field thereby opened for commercial enter- 
prise, but in the rivalry which would be excited as for- 
merly, to attract the resort of foreign merchants, and 
thus extend their own opportunities of acquiring emo- 
luments from the trade. 


8. With respect, however, to this point, or any other 
of commercial interest that it ak be expedient to 
make the subject of negotiation, your petitioners would 
humbly suggest that your Majesty’s minister in China 
should be instructed to put himself in communication 
with the merchants of Canton, qualified as they must 
be in a certain degree by their experience and obser- 
vation to point out, in what respect the benefits that 
might be reaped under a well regulated system of com- 
mercial intercourse, are curtailed or lost in consequence 
of the restriction to which the trade is at present sub- 
jected, and the arbitrary and irregular exactions to 
which it is exposed, either directly or not less severely 
because indirectly, through the medium of the very 
limited number of merchants licensed to deal with 
foreigners. As an instance of the latter, your petitioners 
may state the fact, that the whole expense of the im- 
mense preparations lately made by the local govern- 
ment to oppose the expected advance towards Canton 
of your Majesty’s frigates after they had passed the 
Bogue, has been extorted from the hong-merchants ; 
and as but a few of them are in a really solvent state, 
they have no other means of meeting this demand, 
but by combining to tax both the import and export 
trade. 


9. We would further humbly, but urgently, submit, 
that as we can not but trace the disabilities and re- 
strictions under which our commerce now labors, to a 
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long acquiescence in the arrogant assumption of su- 
premacy over the monarchs and people of other coun- 
tries, claimed by the Emperor of China for himself and 
his subjects, we are forced to conclude that no essen- 
tially beneficial result can be expected to arise out of 
negotiations in which such pretensions are not decided- 
VY oan We most seriously apprehend, indeed, 

at the least concession or waiving of this point under 
present circumstances, could not fail to leave us as 
much as ever subject to a repetition of the injuries of 
which we have now to complain. 


10. We would, therefore, humbly beseech your Ma- 
jesty not to be induced by a paternal regard for your 
subjects trading to this remote empire, to leave it to 
the discretion of any future Representative of your Ma- 
jesty, as was permitted in the case of the embassy of 
Lord Amherst, to swerve in the smallest degree from 
a direct course of calm and dispassionate, but deter- 
mined maintenance of the true rank of your Majesty’s 
empire in the scale of nations, well assured as we feel, 
that any descent from such just position, would be at- 
tended with worse consequences than if past events 
were to remain unnoticed, and we were to be left for 
the future to conduct our concerns with the Chinese 
functionaries, each as he best may. 


11. It would ill become your Majesty’s petitioners 
to point to any individual as more competent than 
another to undertake the office of placing on a secure 
and advantageous footing our commercial relations with 
this country. We may, however, perhaps be permitted 
to suggest the inexpediency of assigning such a task to 
any person previously known in China as connected 
with commerce conducted under the trammels and de- 
gradations to which it has hitherto been subjected ; or 
to any one, in short, who has had the misfortune either 
in a public or private capacity, to endure insult or inju- 
ry from Chinese authorities. 
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12. Equally inexpedient would it be, as appears to 
your petitioners, to treat with any functionary not spe- 
cially nominated by the Imperial cabinet, and not on 
any account with those of Canton, whose constant 
course of corrupt and oppressive conduct forms a pro- 
minent ground of complaint; or to pernut any future 
commissioner to set his foot on the shores of China, 
until ample assurance is afforded of a reception and 
treatment suitable to the dignity of a minister of your 
Majesty, and the honor of an empire that acknowledges 
no superior on earth. 


And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 
Canton, 9th December, 1834. 


The original of this petition, numerously signed, was forwarded to 
England by the ‘ Charles Grant,’ captain Hyde, which sailed on the 
14th instant, conveying to their home the amiable but deeply af- 
flicted family of the late right honorable Lord Napier—ber ladyship 
and her two eldest daughters. His Lordship was a personal friend of 
the King, and always spoke of him with the most hearty filial devo- 
tion ; and we shall be greatly surprised if the ‘ good king’ fails to listen 
to the story of his wrongs. We do not know what documents, or 
whether any, have been forwarded with the petition: but something 
additional might be, and ought to be communicated ; and it should be 
couveyed, not after the Chinese style, in ‘secret documents,’ but 
openly, that ‘ all eyes may see it.’ For the people of England, and 
those of the other nations of the West, have an interest and a duty in 
this matter; and if by any means we could make them see the full 
magnitude of that interest and that duty, the present very objection- 
able state of affairs would very soon be succeeded by a new and bet- 
ter order of things. Could we gain the attention of the people of the 
west, we would not only tell them of the merchandise of the Celestial 
Empire, and show them how, by a free intercourse, the exchange of 
its rhubarb and tea and silk, for watches and clocks and broadcloths, 
might.be greatly increased, tothe mutual advantage of all parties ; 
but we would tell them of the intellectual and moral darkness which 
hangs over this ‘sacred nation ;’ and we would show them how, by 
the diffusion of useful knowledge and Divine truth, that darkness 
could be dissipated, prejudices overcome, antipathies removed, and 
the rulers and the people of this flowery land made willing to enjoy 
the society of nations.— We intend to resume this topic in our next 
number, in order to point out more fully the part which it is alike the 
interest and the duty of the people of Great Britain and America to 
take in establishing a free, honorable, and well regulated intercourse 
with the Chiuese. 
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It would require volumes to place in a proper light the ‘ extraordina- 
ry position’ in which foreigners in this country are placed in relation 
to the Chinese government, and to point out with sufficient clearness 
the measures which ought to be adopted by the enlightened govern- 
ments of the West, in order to maintain their own rank and influence, 
as independent and friendly nations, and to secure those advantages 
which a free and uninterrupted intercourse with China is calculated 
to afford. The petitioners, in the case before us, have Jimited them- 
selves, in the enumeration of those advantages, to the revenues of 
Great Britain, and to the important classes interested in its arts and 
manufactures. We find no fault with them for so doing, and sin- 
cerely wish they may obtain all that for which they ask. ‘I'he evils of 
the existing state of things are seen and felt, more or less, by all the 
residents in this country; and some of these are such as are not 
found anywhere else in the world. ‘[hey are not light evils; and 
are not Jimited to foreign residents; they affect both the government 
and people of China, as well as most of the other governments and 
people of the earth. Nor are the evils confined to commerce ; they 
prevent almost entirely that interchange of thought and those kind of- 
fices of humanity, which the Almighty has vouchsafed to his creatures 
as their birthright. Against these restrictions and impositions it be- 
comes the duty of every wise and philanthropic man to remonstrate. 

The extent to which this article has already carried us, makes it 
necessary to defer the particular consideration of these evils to anoth- 
er occasion, when we propose to say more concerning the course 
which foreigners ought to pursue towards the Chinese. Hard, and 
unjust, and injurious as the present restrictive system is in respect to 
foreigners, it is vastly more so in regard to the natives themselves ; 
and it is, therefore, chiefly on their account that we desire this sub- 
ject should receive the most patient and candid consideration. If 
there be any among our readers, who care only for themselves, and are 
willing to see unjust laws and systems perpetuated, let such, tu keep 
themselves guiltless, fly from this ‘sacred nation,’ and drag out an 
ignoble existence in the far distant regions of barbarians; or if to 
save themselves from starvation, they must seek for a morsel of the 
tea and rhubarb of the Ioner Land, then let them come trembling with 
awe, knock their heads in the dust, and acknowledge a mortal man 
to be the son of heaven—the Jord of all. 

Never, since the peuple of England first came in contact with the 
Chinese, has there been a time when such interests were at stake as 
at present. The trade has been declared free ; and the act of August, 
1833, to regulate the trade to China, stands conspicnous on the re- 
cords of the British parliament. ‘To facilitate this commerce, and in 
accordance with the ‘orders’ of the Chense government, commis- 
sioners have come to Canton. Those commissioners have not been 
acknowledged by the local authorities; on the contrary they have 
been driven out of the Inner Land, and are not allowed to reside with- 
in the limits to which their jurisdiction is, by their commission, 
strictly confined. ‘ ‘This is ou record.’ ‘Thus, all that the British 
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government has done, (and done with the best intentions,) has been 
rendered nugatory. Nor is this all: injury, and that of the most 
serious kind, has been sustained; and the character of the nation 
stamped with infamy. In this ‘ extraordinary position’ of affairs, 
the inquiry arises, what shall be done? By referring to the petition, 
it will be seen that two courses are proposed; or rather only one 
course is proposed, and a second is alluded to as being the only alter- 
native in the case. Our limits will allow only a few remarks cou- 
cerning each of the two plans. We will observe here in passing, that 
the petitioners, as it appears to us, have placed the main question in 
its true light; and we think that all who have any knowledge of the 
Chinese, however, they may differ from the petitioners on minor 
points, will agree with them in the main position, that, it will be best 
to adopt determined measures, or else allow all past events to remain 
unnoticed, and leave the British subjects to conduct their concerns 
with the Chinese functionaries, ‘ each as he best may.’ 

First, then, let us speak of the ‘quiet system.’ If this course is 
adopted, then past wrongs must remain on record, and serve in all 
future time as precedents to regulate the intercourse between this 
people and outside barbarians: for how, if the existing regulations 
are bad, can all the barbarians, several thousands in number, obey 
them with all their hearts? ‘Thus the Chinese will, and not with- 
out reason, take it for granted that foreigners acquiesce in all their 
present extortions, oppressions, restrictions, indignities, and lofty pre- 
tensions: and they will have ‘ clear proof’ that the uncivilized men 
from far can vot exist without the productions of this Inner Land, to 
obtain which nothing is tuo dear to be sacrificed. Adopt this course, 
and then it will remain for ever recorded in the court of the son of 
heaven, that the King of Great Britain is a tributary, and reverently 
submissive to the Jaws of the Celestial Empire. Adopt this course, 
and then it will be certain, and so transmitted to posterity, that all 
foreigners are barbarians ; that the more forbearance and indulgence 
are shown to them, the more proud and overbearing they become ; 
and that it is necessary to take special care to break down their 
miuds to submission. We may indeed urge, that all this is not our 
fault; we have no right to interfere with the Chinese; and if they 
choose to cherish such absurdities it is nothing tous. Nothing to us! 
This is precisely the language which the wise Chinese adopt, when 
they wish to connive at the wickedness of others: inquire of them res- 
pecting it;.and they know nothing about the matter ; ‘ it is nothing 
to us,’ they affirm, and in this way they abet the devices of evil doers, 
and quiet their own consciences. Was it nothing to the king and 
people of Great Britain, that Lord Amherst was reported as a tribute 
bearer, at the court of Peking? The effect of the quiet system is bad, 
considered in any point of view we please, whether commercial, po- 
litical, social, or moral. Let the quiet system be perpetuated; and 
then farewell to all iinprovements in the commercial relations; and 
farewell too, to every philanthropic enterprise. The march of im- 
provement may go on in other parts of the earth, but not in this; the 
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arts and the sciences may be cultivated in other countries, but not in 
this; and useful knowledge and the life-giving oracles of the true 
God may be disseminated in all other kingdoms aud empires of the 
world, but not io this. 

We turn now to consider the course proposed by the petitioners ; 
and shall confine our reinarks to one proposition, viz. that a pleni- 
potentiary be appointed by the king of Great Britain to proceed to a 
convenient station, as near to Peking as may be found most expe- 
dient, attenced by a sufficient muritime force, and there, in the first 
instance, to require of the supreme government of China reparation 
for past injuries ; and when that is granted, to propose measures for 
the regulation of the future intercourse between this country and 
Great Britain. Is this measure called for? Is it right? Is it expe- 
dient t Is it practicable? Whether the exact line of conduct marked 
out for the plenipotentiary be the best or not, is a subject which, with 
two or three others, must be reserved for another occasion: we here 
waive this question because on account of its importance, it should 
receive the most thorough and deliberate consideration. Concerning 
the main proposition of the petitioners, we feel it our bounden duty 
to express our opinion (however unimportant it may be), and to say, 
that, in view of all the evidence and circumstances of the case, we 
think this measure is called for ; that it is right; that it is expedient ; 
and that it is practicable. Deeply as we deplore the late reverses 
which have attended the proceedings of the new commission, we 
look upon them as the events of God’s providence, designed in his 
infinite wisdom to advance the cause of truth and righteousness in 
the earth. By this remark, we do not mean to exculpate, in the 
least degree, those who have designed and done what is wrong. No 
thanks to man, if his wrath is made to promote the Divine glory and 
the good of the human family. And while we are not to put our 
chief confidence in any human arm; yet knowing as we do that the 
great Creator has guarantied to man dominion over all the earth, 
we are not, on any account, or under any circumstances, to shrink 
from a proper consideration and discharge of all the duties, whether 
social, religious, or political, which are devolved upon us by that gua- 
ranty. Hences arise the relative duties among nations. To a consi- 
deration of these duties, and the claims they impose, we shall pro- 
ceed in our next number. ‘Phere are views entertained on this sub- 
ject, and supposed to be right, which, we apprehend, will be found 
to be quite the reverse. ‘These views grow out of the position that 
nations have no responsibilities in reference to other portions of the 
human family. We propose to examine this position: and think 
we can show, that nations are under obligations to each other; that 
China, as it regards her relation to other nations, is in a position of 
open violation of the law—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; 
and that, in such an attitude, they not only may, but must, remonstrate 
with her, and, if they cannot persuade, compel her, if they can, to a 
course more cousistent with their rights and her obligations. 
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Art. II. A Brief Account of an Ophthalmic Hospital at Macao, 
during the years 1827 to 1832, inclusive. By a Puttantaropist. 
Canton, China. 1834. 


‘‘Asone the virtues attendant on civilization, the most useful and 
amiable is benevolence ; for within its influence it embraces the whole 
humn species: whether the sufferer of our race be white or black, a 
freewan or a slave, a Jew or a Mohammedan, a Christian or a savage, 
it is ever ready to adininister the relief that may be within its reach. 
No class of individuals has so many opportunities of doing good as 
that of the medical profession. A skillful and experienced surgeon or 
physician is everywhere hailed and welcomed by suffering humanity as 
the harbinger of hope and comfort. As a philanthropist, he respects 
the peculiar opinions of all parties, and therefore is at peace with all. 
His whole time, attention, and talents are devoted to the service of such 
of his fellow-creatures as are laboring under any of the many ‘ ills that 
flesh is heir to.’” Such is the appropriate language with which the 
author of the pamphlet before us, introduces his account of the Hos- 
pital. And in the same strain he adds :— 


‘* Its founder, T. R. Colledge, esq., was appointed surgeon to the 
British Factory in China in 1326, and the succeeding year commenced 
administering to the infirmities of such indigent natives as sought his 
assistance. All] sorts of distempers now came under his investigation. 
But soon discovering that uo native practitioner could treat diseases of 
the eyes, which prevail to so great an extent among the laboring classes 
of Chinese, he determined to devote his skill more particularly to this 
branch of his profession. In the year 1828, he rented apartments at 
Macao for the reception of such patients as required operations for the 
recovery of their sight. This institution became the topic of conver- 
sation throughout the province, and praises and thanks were heaped 
upon its proprietor by the friends and families of those who received 
benefit, as well as by the individuals themselves who had felt his 
‘healing hand,’ as may be seen by the translation of a few of the 
many Chinese letters expressive of gratitude, which were addressed 
to Mr. C., and which are annexed to this work. 

‘* One of those letters I will here particularly notice ; I allude to that 
from T’'sae Yé, expressing his gratitude for curing his brokeo arm; 
and would state that the accident was caused by a horse rode by a 
captain of the honorable Company’s service, which was somewhat 
uncontrollable; the Chinese was met tn a narrow path near Macao, 
and the horse rushed upon hin, and tumbled him over, and unfortu- 
nately broke his arm ere there was time to retreat, or stop the horse. 
Mr. Colledge happening to arrive at the spot soon after the accident 
occurred, was recognized by the crowd of Chinese that had assembled 
around the unfortunate man, and kindly taking him under his charge 
restored his arm to health. Had this not been done, there ts no doubt 
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the Chinese officers, as is their usual practice, would have given the 
captain much trouble and expense; and could they have seized his 
person, would have brought him to trial; but all trouble was prevent- 
ed by thus taking charge of the man. I have selected this one, from 
many similar cases, to evidence how much good has been done, and 
may yet be done, in this quarter, by humane practice and benevolent 
conduct.” 

“In further proof of what has been done in advancing this desirable 
object, I will relate the particulars of a case that occurred in the in- 
stitution. The vigilance and steadiness of the proprietor in enforc- 
ing the rules he had laid down for the institution, and keeping sub- 
ordination among the inmates, together with his scientific and pro- 
fessional attentions to the sick, had for a long period saved the infir- 
mary from any event of an alarming nature. But in course of time, 
an aged Chinese who had been admitted, while conversing with Mr. 
Colledge, suddenly fell and expired. This circumstance was most 
unexpected and alarming, owing to the prejudices of tbe Chinese and 
the severity of their laws. However, Mr. Colledge, with great pre- 
sence of mind, immediately locked the door of the room where the 
deceased lay, and taking the key with him, sent and informed the 
tso-tang (a Chinese magistrate,) of the circumstance: this officer 
received the information with good feeling, and having satisfied him- 
self concerning the circumstances of the death, evinced no desire 
either to extort money or make difficulties. It is likewise worthy of 
remark, that none of the patients left the infirmary in consequence 
of this event, although they were apprised of Mr. Colledge having 
Invited the tso-tang to take cognizance of it; on the contrary, every 
immate, and the hospital was then full, volunteered to give evidence 
of the good treatment the deceased had received. And two of the 
convalescent patients accompanied the corpse to its native village, 
and returned after the interment.” 

Our author next gives a brief account of the Chinese peasant, the 
heroic Hoo Loo, who was sent to England about four years ago. 
‘The poor man was afflicted with atumor of such a nature ‘as to bid 
defiance to all reinedies either external or constitutional,’ but Mr. 
C. was of opinion that it might be removed. This was done; but 
Hoo Loo died under the operation. ‘The tumor weighed fifty-six 
pounds after it was removed. We cannot here quote even the brief 
account given in the pamphlet before us; but the case is so interest- 
ing that we shall improve an early opportunity to lay before our read- 
ers all the particulars we can collect respecting it. 

In the course of his work, the Philanthropist notices in terms of 
just commendation, the introduction of vaccination among the Chi- 
nese by Alexander Pearson; and bears honorable testitnony to the 
benevolent efforts of the medical gentlemen connected with the dis- 
pensary at Canton. For a particular account of vaccination in China, 
we must refer our readers to a paper from Dr. Pearson’s own pen, 
published in the second volume of the Repository. (See page 35., 
Some account also of both the Ophthalmic Hospital in Macao, and 
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the dispensary in Canton will be found in the same volume. (Pages 
270 and 276.) ‘The liberality of the honorable East India Company, 
mm affording all classes of their servants, ample meaus of duing good, 
is not passed over without a just tribute of praise. “In the author's 
opinion,” says he, speaking in the third person, “‘ and in accordance 
with his hopes as a philanthropist, he sees in anticipation, the intro- 
duction of vaccination into China by Dr. Pearson, and in the opera- 
tions at the Ophthalmic Institution, the fountain from whence will 
spring the peaceable, gentle, and humane influence, that will open the 
Chinese empire to free and friendly intercourse with Europeans. 
When this prophecy becomes a truth, and that truth is recorded upon 
the pages of history, with what feelings of satisfaction and noble ex- 
ultation will the detail of the events be perused by the descendants 
of the late, present, and future members of the East India Company's 
government at home, and in India, and by every Briton and philan- 
thropist throughout the world.” 

It will be seen by a perusal of the pamphlet, that up to October, 
183°2, more than four thousand indigent and diseased Chinese had 
been relieved from various maladies, and many restored to sight by 
the benevolent exertions of a single individual. The success of the 
hospital soon attracted the attention of the foreign community, and 
many individuals generously came forward and voluntarily contributed 
to promote the good object ‘These contributions were as follows: for 
1828, $370 02; for (829, $1213.95; for 1830, $2102.14: for 1831, 
$1613.64; for 1832, $1900.21; and for 1833, $246.74 When 
Dr. Pearson left China in the winter of 1832-33, the increased 
medical duties which immediately devolved on Mr. Colledge, com- 
pelled him to relinquish his practice among the Chinese and to close 
his hitherto so eminently useful and auccessful establishment. Such 
being the case, the public will feel under particular obligations to our 
author for coming forward and throwing together in an interesting 
manner a complete account of the Ophthalinic Institution. His clos- 
ing remarks are most worthy of the name he has adopted, and do 
honor to his heart :—‘ If I had the means,” says he, ‘“‘I would send 
a host, an army of philanthropic surgeons into this empire; feeling 
entire confidence in their success, I should go down to the grave 
with bright and consoling hopes, that within a quarter of a century, 
my expectations would be realized ; and that the great barriers, ig- 
norance and prejudice, which now exist, would be swept away, and 
not a vestige remain. Europeans and Chinese throughout the em- 
pire would be seen interchanging mutual confidence and respect ; 
the Chinese wondering, that such as the present prejudices could 
ever have existed, and almost doubting if they ever did exist: and 
in a century the historical accounts of them would be looked upon 
as fabulous, or as the flowings of romance.” 

Those of our readers who are not already acquainted with the 
fact, will be gratified in learning that ‘a well-known English artist, 
George Chinnery, esq., residing at Macao, obtained the consent of 
Mr. Colledge to make an act of his practical humanity, the subject 
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of a picture, which would at once combine portrait with history. 
The circumstances that suggested the idea to the artist were the 
following : An elderly Chinese woman, blind with cataract, was 
led by her son, a boy about fourteen years old, to Mr. Colledge for 
his aid. The operation was performed with thorough advantage, 
and the patient being convalescent, was about to leave Macao. The 
picture represents Mr. C, as turning from his final examination of the 
woman’s eyes, with his hand still resting on her forehead, towards an 
old servant, who acted as interpreter, in order to direct him to instruct 
her as to the care and means to be used for the preservation of her 
restored sight. The son, having prepared a chop, or Chinese letter, 
expressive of his gratitude and thanks to Mr. C., is represented in the 
act of delivering it. In the background, upon the floor, is seated a 
man with his eyes bandaged, who had also been operated upon for a 
cataract, waiting his turn for Mr. C.’s attention. In the apartment 
where the scene is laid, is a view of Mr. Colledge’s ophthalmic hospi- 
tal, &c., &&o. William Daniell, esq. r. a., has this picture in hand, 
and I trust when the engravings from it are completed, that they will 
be deemed worthy of a conspicuous place iu the palaces of the great, 
and the dwellings of the humbler clases: as the representation of 
virtuous compassion can not fail to leave on the mind an agreeable 
and lasting impression.” 

The work before us closes with a letter from Mr. Colledge, address- 
ed to Lord Napier, containing suggestions respecting the manner in 
which the services of medical men may be most advantageously 
available to foreigners in China. ‘That letter will form a part of our 
next article; this we conclude with some specimens of the letters of 
thanks addressed to Mr. C. by those who have been inmates of the 
hospital or by their friends. Our own views of the establishment 
were fully expressed on a former occasion. We have only to-add 
here our regret that unavoidable duties made it absolutely necessary 
for the hoepital to be closed ; and to express our earnest desire that 
it, and others like it, may be speedily opened. The care of four 
thousand Chinese patient was no light task; and all who under- 
take the business must be prepared to encounter many difficulties; 
they engage, however, in a noble work. We bid them God speed, 
and will ever, as there may be opportunity, give them our hearty 
cooperation. The following are some of the letters of thanks. 


Letrer I. 


Note of thanks from Le Kwangche, Seay Jeihheung, and Tso 
Amow, belonging to the district of Sinning. 

We have for the greater part of our lives remained at home, unable 
to distinguish night from day, or to discriminate between the sweet or 
bitter of the five tastes. Having for a long period suffered blindness, 
we nnexpectedly heard that the eminent and skillful English doctor, 
in the exercise of benevolence and charity, extends his favors all 
around to a very numerous collection of persons afflicted with 
diseases of the eyes. 
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We came to bis hospital, to place ourselves under his healing care, 
and before the expiration of a few months we were completely cared, 
having regained our sight as perfectly as at first. We have placed 
reliance on the meritorious performances of this benevolent man, 
and have each of us bad favors heaped upon us unbounded as the 
heaven and the earth. We now reverently pray that blessings and 
wealth, and honors, and happiness, may be his portion for ten thou- 
sand generations. 

We are now returning home fall of gratitude and thankfulness ; 
but when can we bope to be able to recompense such goodness? 
We can only, in the next state of existence, toil and labor as horses 
or dogs to serve our benefactor. All our families are moved to 
gratitude, and we ourselves present this note, leaping aout with joy. 
Every village spreads abroad and declares his fame. 

We approach the bar of the henevolent and skillfal doctor with 
gratitude. 

Taoukwang, I1th year, Sth moon, 6th day. 


Lerrer II. 


Note of thanks from Lew Ake, Lew Ahaou, and Kan Awang, 
belonging to the district of Sinhwuy. 

We were suffering from total blindness, and could not distinguish 
day from night, when unexpectedly we heard of the benevolence 
and charity of the skillful English doctor, whose benefits pervade 
the world, who liberally dispenses medicines, and supplies board, 
lodging, and everything complete. We came on purpose to be 
near his healing art, and bappily in e few months our sight has been 
restored to us as perfect as at first. We are deeply impressed with 
gratitude for the doctor’s liberal favors; we are now returning home, 
and prostrate make our acknowledgements. We do not know when 
we shall be able to offer a recompeuse. The recollection of his 
kindness will be engraved on our livers and galls for ten thousand 
generatious. Wecan only express our hopes that the doctor may 
enjoy happiness, wealth and honors. 


Lerrer ITI. 


The person who announces his farewell, and humbly renders 
thanks, Tsang Ale, knocks head and twice bows before the presence 
of the great physician, teacher, and magnate. 

I, in youth, had an affliction of my eyes, and both were short of 
light: fortunately it occurred that you, Sir, reached this land, where 
you have disclosed the able devices of your mind, and used your 
skillful hand. You cut off a bit of filmy skin, removed the blood- 
shot root, pierced the reflecting pupil, and extracted the green fluid, 
you swept aside the clouds, and the moon was seen asa gem with- 
out flaw. You spared no labor nor trouble; made no account of the 
expense of the medicines ; both kept me in your lodging-house, and 
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gave me rice and tea; truly it is what neither in ancient nor modern 
times has ever been. 

Now my eyes are gradually brightening ; ten thousand times have 
I to bow for your favors, and to wish, Sir, that heaven may send down 
on you a hundred things felicitous, bestow a thousand things fortu- 
nate, and give lonevity and riches, with splendor and affiuence. 
Respectfully is this raised upwards ! 


Letter IV. 


My daughter was this year afflicted with a disease of the eyes, by 
which they were inminently endangered ; many means were resorted 
to for a cure; but none were efficacious. 

I afterwards heard that the English nation’s great physician, who 
has deeply investigated the medical art, from feelings of benevolence 
and compassion, gratuitously supplied medicines, and that all his 
operations had been attended with happy effects. Immediately I 
brought my dauyhter to be examined, and am grateful for the 
medicines which were bestowed. 

Ina few days her eyes were ayain as they had formerly been. 
I humbly reflect that my daughter’s regaining her sight proceeds 
from the vast benevolence of the great physician, and the divine 
merit of his wonderful medicine. 

I feel deeply indebted for her perfect recovery ; but being very 
poor, [ have no means of offering a recompense. I have merely 
prepared some variegated crackers to manifest my respect. In 
speaking of his meritorious virtue, | feel endless gratitude. 

Awan respectfully bows (and presents this note). 


Letrer V 


I, Kwé ‘Tingchang, of Hedshan district, constantly remained 
seated in my honse, unable to distinguish between day and night, or 
to perceive the sweetness or bilterness of the five tastes, because of 
the severity and long-standing of a disease of my eyes. Suddenly I 
heard, great physician and venerable Sir, that you manifested 
benevolence, so that your fame has spread extensively over the four 
seas, and that many men with diseased eyes assembled at your 
abode, where you dressed and operat'd on them, until in a few 
months they were quite cured, and as clear-sighted as at first. It is 
owing, benevolent Sir, to your virtue, which is as illimitable as that 
of heaven and earth. Respectfully we wish you honor and felicity, 
with happiness and emolument during ten thousand years. 

I. Kw6 ‘Tingchang, with a thankful heart return to my village; when 
can I make a poor return fur your goodness? My whole family is 
grateful for your favors; while with leaping and joy [ present these 
expressions thereof. In all the village your fame will spread. With 
gratitude this is presented before the presence of the great physician 
and venerable gentleman to be glanced at. 
ae Tingchaug of Heoshan district knocks head, bows, and gives 
thanks. 
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Letrer VI. 


Reverently to take leave, and give thanks for your great favors. 
You, venerable Sir, received me into your house, and attended to my 
cure; you also gave me food and provision, and made me dwell in 
the forest of medicines. You put in order the great principles of 
benefiting the world, and displayed the skillful hand of Sun and 
Hwa; like as when clouds are swept aside, the sun is seen clear, and 
pure as an autumnal spring of water. 

I am now about to return. Your grace and virtue I am quite an- 
able to repay : but I wish, Sir, that heaven may send down to you a 
hundred sources of emolument, with sons and heirs numerous as the 
fruitful locusts, and that your happiness may equal the east¢crn sea, 
and your longevity compare with the sonthern mountains. 

This is delivered upwards before the presence of the English ve- 
nerable gentleman. 


The favored disciple Lew King, of the district of Hwuy-yeih, bends 
his head and bows. 


Letrer VII. 


Respectfully to take leave, and bowing to the ground, return thanks 
to the medical officer and teacher. 

We ants, having been long abroad, wish now to return to our fa- 
milies. We are grateful, medical officer, for the grace you have dis- 
played in giving us benefits, perfectly curing the disease’ of our eyes, 
aud granting us food and provisions, without our spending a particle 
of money. It is indeed what may be called expansive benevolence. 
Your fame will spread over the four seas to men of all ages. We 
have now no ability to repay you with favors; but can merely express 
our good wishes in valgar language. May your happiness, .medical 
officer and teacher, be as the eastern sea, the waves overtopping 
each other in a thousand steps; and may your longevity compare 
with the southern mountains, and be perpetual as ti:e sun and moon. 

To the medical officer and teacher. May he gradually rise up- 
wards to the first rank, and continue long as heaven and earth, 

Hwane Tsew.e and Hwane Asze, 
of Kweishen district, bend their heads, and bow a hundred times. 


Letrrer VIII. 


‘‘Where’er he passes, flowers spring up; where’er he stops, all is 
divine ;” just as when clouds open, the moon is seen. He preserves 
light and diffuses clearness, even as when water is clear, every ripple 
is perceived. l myself saw his wonderful art, and his skillful hand, 
and his medicinal preparations. Both the prince aud his minister 
were skillful and expert ; and their dispositions towards their patients 
the same as those of parents towards children. 

I am ashamed that 1 have not rare and valuable gems to recom- 
pense you with. Iam only able to prepare a few expressions on a 
card. I now present a coarse fan to show slightly my sincerity, and 
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ing upwards I pray you to cast a bright glance, at the respect and 
reverence which | can no longer support in silence. 
Your junior, Ho Kungleén bends his head and bows. 


Letrer IX. 


We, inhabitants of the towns and villages in several districts, have 
relied on the English nation’s surgeon, Colledge, for the relief and 
cure of diseases of the eyes. Those who have been completely cured, 
both formerly and at the present time, who possess feelings of grati- 
tude, have offered presents and a recompense of money; but he 
would not receive a candareen or a cask. 

We have no means of offering a recompense; but have united in 
presenting bundles of crackers, and in playing on instruments of 
music, in front of his house, to return thanks for his vast benevolence. 
May ten thousand blessings be with him. 

We respectfully write this that he may be previously informed. 


Letter X. 


To knock head and thank the great English doctor. Venerable 
gentleman,—May your groves of almond trees be abundant, and 
the orange trees make the water of your well fragrant; as hereto- 
fore, may you be made known to the world, as illustrious and bril- 
liant, and as a most profound and skillful doctor. I last year ar- 
rived at Macao, blind in both eyes; I have to thank you, venerable 
Sir, for having by your excellent methods, cured me perfectly. Your 
goodness ie lofty as a hill, your virtue deep as the sea; therefore 
all my family will express their gratitude for your new creating 
goodness. Now I am desirous of returning home; your profound 
kindness it is impossible for me to requite ; I feel extremely ashamed 
of myself for it. Again I trust that you, venerable Sir, will kindly 
feel compassion for me. Moreover, morning and evening you supplied 
me with firewood and water. This adds to the shame I feel. I am 
grateful for your favors, and shall think of them without ceasing. 
Moreover, I am certain that since you have been a benefactor to the 
world, and your good government is spread abroad, beaven must surely 
grant you a long life, and you will eujoy every happiness. I return 
to my mean province. Your illustrious name, venerable Sir, will ex- 
tend to all time; during a thousand ages it will not decay. I return 
thanks for your great kindness; impotent are my words to sound 
your fame, and to express my thanks. I wish you everlasting tran- 

uillity. 

: Presented to the great English doctor, and noble gentleman, in 
the lth year of Taoukwang, by Ho Shuh, of the district of Chaou- 
ngan, in the department of Changchow in Fuhkeén, who knocks head 
and presents thanks. 
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Lerrer XI. 


To the English great nation's hand (surgeon), elder benefactor of 
the world, skillful medical practitioner, by whom hundreds have 
been cured, ae if by supernatural means. Sight has been restored 
to my eyes, which had lost it for more than ten years. The great 
nation’s hand admitted me into his hospital, and attended me,—verily 
he possesses supernatural power,—and effected the wonderful work 
of letting me behold the light of the sun. 

May happiness rest in his house for having daily given me food to 
eat. Returning thanks, I go to my native place. Ten thousand 
generations of my family will be moved with gratitude towards him. 
May heaven protect him! May he enjoy felicity great as the uu- 
bounded existence of the eastern sea, and as the southern hill, for his 
benevolence. Given in his presence. 

Lin TineMINe pays respects. 


Letree XII. 


Note of thanks from ‘'sae Y& for the cure of his arm, to the Eng- 
lish nation’s surgeon, Colledge. 

I, Tsae Yé of Mongha (village), on the 7th of the 9th moon, when 
going to the village, met on the way a ship captain, riding about for 
amusement. We encountered each other in a narrow part of the 
road, where there was no room to turn off, and avoid one another. 
Hence I was kicked aud trodden down by the horse, and my arm 
broken. Deeply grateful am I to the English nation’s great doctor 
for taking me home to his worthy abode, and applying cures; so that 
in about a month | was perfectly healed. Yé is indeed deeply in- 
bued with your profound benevolence. In truth it is as though we 
had unexpectedly found a divine spirit, giving life to the world. On 
earth there is none to match you. Yé, sleeping and waking, thinks 
of you. In this life, in the present world, he has no power to recon- 
pense you; but in the coming life he will serve you as a horse or a4 
dog. ‘To the English nation’s great doctor, 

Tsae Ys, 


with his whole family, imbued by your favor, bows his head, and 
pays respects; 


Lerrer XIII. 


King Wan, of the district of Kaepiug, is grateful to the docter. 
Eminent man! Whose medicines effect cures comparable to a dei- 
ty; and who, moreover, supplied me with fuod and lodging abuno- 
dant, thus evincing virtue nearly allied to heaven, and superior to the 
benevolence of relations. I, King Wan, was afflicied with an ailment 
of the eyes for seven years, during which period, I sat as it were in a 
dark chamber; when having come purposely to try your wonderful 
‘medicines, the bright day returned as before. ‘Thus truly must your 
illustrious name be spread through the central and flowery country ; 
as a token of gratitude for your deep and unfathomable favors. Look- 
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and heaven must add happiness and long life. Now, with head to 
the ground, I retura thanks and flee away to my village as a bird re- 
leased, uot knowing when I can adequately recompense your bene- 
volence. 


Art. III, Hospitals for Seamen: a plan for a floating hospital at 
Whampoa, with apparatus for the recovery of persons apparently 
drowned; a medical establishment necded at Lintin or Macao; 
number and condition of foreign seamen in China. 


Wren speaking of seamen in the port of Canton, in out last vol- 
ume (page 322), we alluded to the necessity of some provision being 
made for the sick. Since that time the subject has received more 
attention ; and in August last, a plan was devised and partly carried 
into execution for supplying the desired aid. The origin and nature 
of the plan will be fully explained by the following letter; which 
having been submitted to Lord Napier, and having received his Lord- 
ship’s approbation, was forwarded to HT. M.’s ministers in England. It 
forms a part of the appendix to the account of the Ophthalmic Iopatitu- 
tion, noticed in the preceding article. Fully persuaded, as we are, that 
the welfare of seamen in China has not received by any means that 
consideration which it deserves, we beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers, and especially of those who are interested in the foreign 
commerce with this country, to the following letter :— 


To the Right-honorable Lord Napier, 
Chief Superintendent of British ‘Trade in China. 
My Lord, 


In obedience to a wish expressed by your Lordship, to receive some 
suggestion as to the manner in which the services of the medical of- 
ficers of your Lordship’s establishment may be made moet advanita- 
geously available to British subjects in China, I have the honor to 
luy before your Lordship the following ideas which have presented 
themselves to me on the subject. 

Your Lordship having already been pleased to express your acquies- 
cence in the necessity of stationing one of your medical officers at 
Whampoa, and the laws of the Chinese empire not permitting the 
residence of any foreigner on shore there, I would respectfully sug- 
gest to your Lordship the great importance of combining with such 
residence, (which must necessarily be afloat,) a floating hospital, the 
advantages of which I will endeavor to explain. 

The prevalent diseases of Whampoa Reach arise principally from 
malaria, to which all ships resorting thither are unavoidably exposed. 
Complaints arising from this cause are frequently of a malignant 
character, and often of fatal occurrence, even under the closest at- 
tention. Every medical person acquanted with the varied charac- 
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ter of bilious, bilious remittent, remittent, and intermittent cases, be- 
sides bowel complaints and dysentery, which occur during the season, 
(say from the month of July to the ensuing March,) must acknow- 
ledge that almost constant watching is required in certain stages of 
these diseases. This would be impossible if the medical attendant 
were not resident on the spot. 

On board the Company’s ships, (I can state from personal expe- 
rience,) the sick were regularly visited twice and thrice daily : and 
although each Company's ship carried two medical officers, makin 
an aggregate of from thirty to forty medical men at Whampoa an 
Canton in the height of the season, they had always calls from ships 
not carrying surgeons, and looking to them exclusively for medical aid. 
The opening of the trade will, however, entirely change the system. 
For while it is reasonable to suppose that an equal amount of tonnage 
and number of seamen will resort to China, it will be in vessels prin- 
cipally of that class which, from their size and complement of men, 
will not be obliged by act of parliament to carry a surgeon. None will 
carry more than one medical officer: and although [ should be doing 
injustice to my professional brethren, if I thought there were oue 
amongst us who would hesitate to afford assistance in case of emer- 
gency, still the assistance thus derived would be too uncertain for the 
calis of a namerous fleet: and, even with every disposition to afford 
it when called on, I can state from my own experience, that it would 
be an instance of good fortune rarely occurring, when one surgeon 
would not find his time and attention too fully occupied with his own 
ship’s company to be able to afford assistance to other vessels. 

Independently of the cases I have already enumerated, accidents 
unavoidably occur on shipboard, of compound fractures of limbs, in- 
juries of the head, &c., &c., when constant attendance and quiet, 
mostly unattainable. in small vessels, are indispensable to the cure. 
Nor should I omit to mention that in many cases mach depends on 
the promptitude with which medical aid can be administered ; as 
well asthe danger and often the impossibility of removing patients 
to Canton, were there no medical establishment at Whampua. 

It is to your Lordship’s medical officer, therefore, that the British 
ships at Whampoa will look for assistance : and it is with a view of 
pointing out to your Lordship the manner in which his services 
may be rendered most efficient, that I have ventured to suggest the 
idea of a floating hospital, which 1 consider it my duty to recommend 
to your Lordship’s particular consideration. 

‘The melancholy loss of life frequently occurring at Whampoa by 
drowning, points at once to the necessity of procuring apparatus for 
the recovery of persons apparently drowned. This, I take the liberty 
to suggest to your Lordship, should also be found on board the fluat- 
ing residence ; whence it could be sent to any ship requiring it, by 
some established signal being made, without loss of time : as i am of 
opinion that, in my time, many lives have been Jost at Whampoa 
‘which might have been preserved, had the requisite means for resto- 
ration been procurable. 
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The necessity for a medical establishment at Lintin or Macao, is 
already apparent to your Lordship. Even since yotr Lordship’s ar- 
rival here, applications for medical aid have been made to Macao by 
ships coming in from sea in a sickly condition. Cases of this nature 
are frequent; the sick have been Janded at Macao, and have hitherto 
received assistance from the Company’s medical resident there. I 
would also call your Lordship’s attention to the British population 
at Macao; as well as the sick who resort thither from Canton for the 
recovery of their health. Of Lintin I would merely remark, that a 
number of most valuable British ships are constantly stationed there; 
all of them without surgeons, and hitherto looking exclusively to Ma- 
cao for medical aid. Having for some years conducted a hospital at 
Macao on my own responsibility, I can state with satisfaction, that 
I never experienced any interference either from the Chinese or Por- 
tuguese governments. Though originally intended principally for 
the relief of poor Chinese, still I occasionally admitted cases of pro- 
fessional interest occurring among the lower orders of foreigners re- 
sorting to this country ; and being fully impressed with the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from an establishment of this kind for British 
seamen at Lintin or Macao, I most respectfully submit the opinion 
to your Lordship’s consideration and approval; and, should the sug- 
gestion be deemed worthy of adoption, a scale of charges to ship- 
masters for the maintenance of the establishment can be submitted 
to your Lordship. 

The plan I have endeavored to embody in the foregoing sketch, 
embraces the services of both medical officers at present attached to 
your Lordship’s establishment, and would Jeave his Majesty’s super- 
intendents without any personal medical attendant in Canton. This 
will, of course, be a matter for your Lordship’s consideration. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
Canton, August &th, (834. (Signed) TR. Courenes, 
Surgeon to H. Ms Superintendents. 


Immdiately after this plan was suggested, a boat of convenient 
size for a small hospital was contracted for; aud the sum of S00 taels 
was to be paid for it, as soon as the man who engaged to build it 
should convey it to Whampoa and anchor it in a convenient station 
near the shipping, which he at once agreed todo. In the meantime 
Mr. Anderson, one of the surgeons to H. M.’s commission, was mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the new establishment, expecting 
to remain constantly at Whampoa and devote his whole attention 
to seamen. But before the plan was carried into operation, the 
whole was stopped by the hostilities of the government, which just at 
that time commenced in a mnst extraordinary manner; and the com- 
missioners having been compelled to reside elsewhere than at the 
port of Canton, of course nothing has been done during the current 
season. Still, of the desirableness of having a floating hospital at 
Whampoa, and of the practicability of the measure, no oue, we think, 
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who is acquainted with the circumstances of the case ean have any 
reasonable doubts. That the petty officers at the custom-house, 
whenever the proposed plan is carried into effect, will make it an 
occasion for a squeeze, is certain, and should be calculated on and 
sharply remonstrated against. When natives wish to propose uny new 
measure for their own advantage or convenience, the local officers 
expect money to be paid to them for their permission or connivance, 
as the case my be ; but this, foreigners should never do,—not only 
because thcir commerce is already sufficiently burdened with exactions 
introduced in this very manner, but because the thing is wrong iu 
principle. 

The necessity for a hospital, with its proper accompaniments to 
be established at Whampoa, will be apparent to any one who will 
give his attention for a moment to the number and circumstances 
of seamen in this port. According to documents before us, the num- 
ber of arrivals in China for the year ending June 30th, 1834, was two 
hundred and sizty-four: there were British one hundred and one; 
American, eighty-one ; French, six ; Dutch, six ; Hamburgh, three; 
Danish, five; Swedish, one; Portuguese, twenty-three ; Spanish, thir- 
ty-seven ; and one Mexican. The largest class of these ships carried 
more than one hundred men ; the middling class, about fifty; and 
the lightest, nearly twenty men each. ‘T’he average, we suppose, 
could not be less than forty each; of the whole number of ships, at 
least three fifths came up to Whampoa. Accordingly there were in 
port during the year, 6320 seamen. Of the amount of sickness and 
number of deaths that occurred during the same time, we have not 
the means of making a correct statement. No ships escaped without 
more or less sickness ; and probably not more than one-half without 
at least one case of death. There was a single instance, among the 
large ships, where there more than twenty deaths; and there was 
one of the smallest, which Jost us many as four of her men. The 
causes of those deaths were various; several, however, we know 
were occasioned by drowning. Of the number of surgeons, connect- 
ed with the fleet the last year, we are also without any very definite 
information. There were twenty-four ships belonging to the honor- 
able East India Company, each carrying two surgeons; but hesides 
these, there were not, probably, among the whole shipping, more than 
two or three niedical men. 

(n almost all the ports in the world, seamen can find accommoda- 
tions of some kind of other, on shore ; but in China, with all her 
boasted compassion and tender nursing, no such provision is found. 
No matter what may be the condition of the ship, or circumstances of 
the poor sailor, if he is sick, there is no house on shore to receive 
him, unless he comes up to the ‘barbarian factories’ in Canton ; 
which, on account of the distance, is often quite impossible and al- 
ways dangerous. And if perchance he reaches the factories, he will 
seldom find the accommodations necessary for a sick man. And if the 
“‘ foreign devil water hand” dies here, then, in order to show forth 
extreme tenderness, the good people of the grand hoppu’s establish 
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ment and the sturdy beggars in the streets are both allowed to levy 
a tax on bis lifeless body! This tax usually amounts to fifteen or 
twenty dollars. And if the unfortunate sailor has not the means left 
wherewith to defray this charge ; or if the master and the consignee 
of the ship neglect or refuse to pay it, then the demand is made 
on the comprador of the house where the death occurred. This 
fact in some measure accounts for the dislike which the compradors 
usually manifest in regard to admitting sick men into the houses of 
their mastera. Besides, the indifference which the Chinese feel to- 
wards persons in distress, and particularly towards foreigners, and 
the consequent neglect of them in sickness, are additional objections 
against bringing sailors to Canton. When we consider, therefore, the 
number of seamen in this port, and the condition in which they are 
placed, we do not wonder that Lord Napier and the medical officers 
of his establishment, took the steps they did to procure for British 
seamen a floating hospital at Whampoa. And there exist nearly 
the same reasons for a similar establishment, either on shore at Ma- 
cao, or afloat at Lintin ; there being, as we have already seen, about 
two fifths of the whole foreigo shipping, which does not come within 
the limits of the port of Santon. Hitherto, the seamen connected 
with this part of the shipping, have enjoyed fewer medical advantages 
than those within the port. And though they are less exposed to 
sickness than those who are at Whampoa, yet as their number is 
rapidly increasing, they ought no longer to be left without some con- 
stant medical attendant. 

We do not suppose that these hospitals when in successful opera- 
tion, (as they soon will be, if the plan proposed to the British minis- 
try is carried into effect,) will be limited to British seamen. Nor 
ought the expense of such accommodations to be borne by the British 

vernment and people alone. The number of American seamen, it 
is true, is considerably less than that of the British; yet, during the 
last year, it could not huve been less than 1500; at the same time, 
however, the American ships are seldom if ever provided with sur- 
geons; and while at sea, we suppose they rarely need them. Here 
it is not so; for many are sick, and suffer much for want of con- 
venient accommodations and medical aid. Individual effort could not 
make the necessary arrangements for a hospital at Whampoa, but 
united effort could; and whenever such an establishment is under- 
taken, it must be done by combined private enterprise, since the 
governroent of the United States chouses not to interfere in such 
matters. It is much, very much, to be regretted that men should be 
cast ashore as seamen sometimes are in China. We have known 
instances in which they have been set ashore in the rice fields at 
Whampoa, and also at Macao, nearly cestitute of everything but 
the clothes on their backs. The policy of the American govern- 
ment in leaving, year after year, such a branch of its commerce 
utterly unprotected, und uncountenanced even by the presence of a 
consul; and the justice of shipmasters ‘turning adrift’ and aban- 
doning their men in such a country as this, are points about 
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which our readers will form different opinions; but for ourselves we 
can not look on the first without regret, nor on the second without 
shame and indignation. We do regard with feelings of pleasure 
and approbation the measures which the Americans have taken to 
benefit seamen in the port of Canton, by the preaching of the gospel 
and the promotion of temperance amoug them : these things they 
ought to have done ; and surely the others they ought not to have 
left undone. 


P. S.—Since the foreguing was in type, and the.first part of the article print- 
ed off, we have had the pleasure of learning that measures are now being 
adopted to establish a hospital at Macao. To inquiries on this subject, our 
correspondent writes .— 

“© My dear Sir,—By the Act, 6th Geo. IV., British consuls in foreign coun- 
tries are authorized to advance, on the part of the erown, a sum, annually, 
equal in amount to whatever may be collected or subscribed by British subjects 
for the purpose of maintaining a hospital for British seamen, or other distress- 
ed subjects, abroad. It is believed that, in virtue of this very liberal provision 
of the legislature, something will be done by the British merchants towards 
forwarding this very laudable object ; and it is muck te be wished [these italics 
are our own] that its advantages may be extended to distressed seamen of all na- 
tions,—theroby to secure the support of all foreigners tn China. 

“ The foregoing is all that can, at present, be said on the subject.” 


Aart. IV. - Proceedings relative to the formation of a Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China. 


(An unavoidable delay in publishing our present number, affords us an early 
opportunity, which we improve with great pleasure, of complying with a re- 
quest of the committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal nowledge 
in China, to publish the following papers under the title given at the head of 
this article. It will be seen by referring to the papers, that they are also to 
be published in the form ofa pamphlet. What we here publish is an exact 
copy of the original of the pamphlet. The proceedings, &c., are introduced 
by the following advertisement.) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


At a special meeting of the committee held this day, it was resolved, 
that the following proceedings, relative to the formation of a society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge in China, be adopted for publi- 
cation, and be printed at the office of the Chinese Repository. 

By order of the committee, 
(Signed) J. Rosr. Morrisom 
Canton, January Ist, 1835. Secretary. 


PREAMBLE. 


Tne written character adopted by the Chinese has had a very re- 
markable influence both upon their civilization and their relations 
with other nations. ‘Fhey have formed an extensive literature, but it 
is barren in ideas; and in style and manner it is as peculiar as are 
the people themselves. White the want of variety in its sounds ren- 
ders the spoken medium monotonous, the numerous strokes and 
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variations in the characters of the written medium, give it a co- 
piousness which is scarcely equaled by any other language in the 
world. But this system, so congenial to the Chinese mind, renders 
the acquisition of knowledge very difficult ; for years are occupied in 
simply learning to read and write,—attainments which merely pave 
the way for the acquisition of knowledge, but which, retpsa, consti- 
tute the whole learning of many of the Chinece literati. By using 
this character, the Chinese have drawn a strong line of demarcation 
between themselves and all foreigners. ‘They have virtually excluded 
others from being benefited by their writings; and at the same time 
they have closed up the avenues for the introduction of knowledge 
from abroad. Moreover, national prejudice, founded in ignorance, 
has assigned to native works exclusively the honor of being ‘ literary 
productions.’ But while the learned Chinese have affected to look 
down on the productions of foreigners as unworthy of their notice, 
many of their own number, and m'titudes of the common people, 
whenever such books have been ajrculated within their reach, have 
sought for them with great avidity. 

The favorable accounts of the Chinese empire, given by the Jesuits, 
have engendered in many the belief that the state of literature and 
morals in China is far superior to that of other countries. Hence, to 
attempt improvement here, would only serve to degrade a nation 
which has reached the climax of human perfection. On this misre- 
presentation, most absurd and mischievous theories have been built. 
Many scholars in the West have not hesitated to refer to the Chinese 
as the most civilized people in the world; and as the great source 
from whence other nations must derive the trae principles of science 
and knowledge, While we must reject such views as false, we can 
not regard the Chinese as incapable of rising and vying with the most 
enlightened nations of the earth. Of all the Asiaties we regard them 
as the most prepared fur the reception of useful knowledge. 

In our days, many nations have begun the race of improvement ; 
and are now moving onward in swift career, the cour: being con- 
stantly made more lumiuous by the light of science, and more rapid 
by the force of truth. This has resulted from the diffusion of useful 
knowledge among them. But no influence of this kind has yet reach- 
ed the ‘Central Nation,’ and China still stands stationary, shielding 
herself against the contaminating influence of barbarians. While, 
therefore, we must ascribe it chiefly to the apathy, the national pride, 
and the ignorance of the Chinese, that they have not joined other 
nations in the march of intellect; we are by no means prepared to 
excuse ourselves from the guilt of indifference and inactivity in not 
having placed within their reach the means of improvement, and 
roused their sleeping energies to inquiries after knowledge. 

These remarks show, at once, the necessity of some measures being 
adopted, to supply what we may justly consider the existing demands 
of the case. And while we should duly value the knowledge which 
the Chinese have possessed for ages, it should be our chief endeav- 
or, our steady aim, to supply their lack of knowledge ; and by a 
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friendly interchange of thought, produce a union of sentiment, the 
firmest basis of international intercourse. Though the task is ar- 
duous, the boon will be great; and great too, and in every way 
moet safe and salutary, will be the results. Three hundred and sixty 
millions of immortal beings, separated from all the nations of the 
earth by a narrow policy, which is upheld by ignorance, now claim 
the attention of philanthropists. Neglected, and even given up in 
despair, as they have been hitherto, they wil) henceforth become the 
objects of our solicitude, and call forth our united efforts in their 
beh : if. 

As the field is so vast, comprising a population greater than that of 
all Europe, we, who are but on the confines of China, few in number 
and limited in resources, must look to kindred spirits in the West, to 
cooperate with us in this arduous enterprise. We would not raise 
high expectations by holding out promises of great success immediate- 
ly; but we are anxious to procecd with a firm and steady step, and 
amidst all difficulties to keep our eye constantly fixed on the glorious 
end. The greater the aid furnished and the talent enlisted, the wid- 
er will be the sphere of action, and the more numerous the publica- 
tions which will go forth under the auspices of the Society. 

We are now, then, to make the trial, whether the Celestial Empire, 
after it has defeated all efforts to bring it into an alliance with the 
civilized nations of the earth, will not yield to intellectual artillery, 
and give to knowledge the palm of victory. The end of our course 
is far distant; the barriers high; the ways rough; and the passes 
difficult ; our advances, therefore, may be slow. Yet prepared for all 
contingencies, and aware that it is not the work of a day, we hail 
with delight the commencement of the undertaking, and are glad to 
engage in a warfare, where we are sure the victors and the vanquish- 
ed will meet only to exult and rejoice together. 


MINUTES 


Of two public meetings of foreign residents in Canton. 

At a public meeting, convened by circular, and held at the hotel at 
No 6, Imperial Hong, on the 29th of November, 1834, Mr. Olyphant 
was called to the chair, and Mr. Slade was appointed secretary to the 
meeting. 

‘The proposal for the formation of s Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge in China, having been introduced by the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff, and remarked upon by himself and other members 
of the meeting. It was moved by Mr. Matneson, seconded by Mr. 
Inwee, and carried unanimously, 

That the meeting accept of the proposition for the formation of a 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China. 

The following gentlemen were then chosen as a committee for 
conducting the business of the Society :— 

James Matneson, esq. President, 
D. W. C. Ocypuant, esq. Treasurer, 
Wma. S. Wetmore, esq: 
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James Innes, esq. 
Tuomas Fox, esq. 

Rev. E. C. Baipeman, 
Rev. Cuartses Gotzcarr, 
J. Roszrt Moraison, esq. English secretary. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Bripeman, seconded by Mr. Innes, and 
carried unanimously, 

That the committee now appointed be directed to draft a consti- 
tution and plan of operations for the Society, and report the same at 
an adjourned meeting. 

Moved by Mr. Fox, seconded by Mr. Warmonre, and carried unani- 
mously, 

That the meeting invite the codperation of the community of Can- 
ton and Macao in forwarding the objects of the Society, and also of 
such Chinese as may be supposed favorable to it; and that this meet- 
ing also look to being brought into correspondence with similar 
societies established in other parts of the world. 

Moved by Mr. Marueson, seconded by Mr. Fox, and carried 
unanimously, 

That J. F Davis, esq., H. M.’s chief superintendent in China, and 
the consuls for foreign nations resident in China, be invited to be- 
come honorary members of the Society. 

The pen then, after votes of thanks to the chairman and secre- 
tary, adjourned until the next Wednesday. 


In accordance with the resolution moved by Mr. Bridgman, as 
above, public notice was given of the adjourned meeting on Tuesday. 
The next day, December 3d, 1834, a general meeting was held at 
No. 6, Imperial Hong. The president of the society being absent, 
Mr. Wetmore was requested to take the chair. 

Documents containing the objects and regulations of the Society, as 
drawn up by the committee, were then laid before the meeting ; and 
after some discusion and alteratiosas, were adopted,—as below. 

It was afterwards moved, seconded, and carried unanimoasly, 

That a copy of the objects and regulations of the Society be sent 
for publication to the editor of the Canton Register : 

That the proceedings of the Society, as now formed, with its objects 
and regulations, be published in the form of a pamphlet, for general 
circulation, under the superintendence of the committee; and, 

That a copy of the same be forwarded to the right-honorable Lord 
Brougham, chairman of the Society for the Diffusion of Usetul 
Knowledge, in England. 

The meeting being made acquainted with the fact that an associa- 
tion of gentlemen had recently been formed in the city of New-York, 
to aid in the diffusion of knowledge in China, it was moved and car- 
ried unanimously, 

That a copy of the proceedings, &c., of the Society, be also sent to 
the president of that association. 

Ie was then moved by Mr. Jarpine, seconded hy Mr. Fox, and 
carried unanimously, 
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That a vote of thanks be proposed to Mr. Wetmore for his services 
in the chair, on this occasion ; and that the meeting do now adjourn. 
The meeting adjourned accordingly. 

OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Recent events have greatly contributed towards raising in us the 
hope, that our intercourse with China will henceforth not only be 
mercantile but intellectual. Amongst the Hindooe, a nation far in- 
ferior to the Chinese, and more bigoted, the attempts at spreading 
useful knowledge have been crowned with success ; this greatly en- 
courages us to tread in the same steps. Though from the nature of 
the undertaking it is very evident that the progress can be but slow, 
(for how many years elapsed in Europe before the savage tribes, who 
established themselves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, were 
rescued from barbarism?) yet we confidently entertain the hope that 
by judicious measures we may greatly hasten the desirable end. Chi- 
na possesses a well cultivated literature, at once copious and well 
adapted to become the vehicle of science. Its literature is more ex- 
tensive than that of any other uncivilized nation on the earth, and 
exceeds in bulk both the Roman and Grecian. Education is here 
pretty general, and millions of re: lers are able to avail themselves of 
the boon we tender to them. 

The prime object of this association, therefore, will be to publish 
such books as may enlighten the minds of the Chinese, and commu- 
nicate to them the arts and sciences of the West. Such measures 
must be taken as will insure a ready circulation, not solely in Canton 
but throughout the empire. It will be the duty of every member of 
this association to cooperate to this end, while those members who 
are conversant with the Chinese language should endeavor to fur- 
nish works for publication. There are two booksellers in this city 
who offer then services in sending the books to their correspondents 
in the principal cities of the empire, provided the books interest the 
general reader. A small attempt with the Chinese Magazine has 
answered the end; but the matter is still difficult at the commence- 
ment, though, when once fairly arranged, it promises the greatest 
results. Our intercourse with China bas lately been extended, and 
will, under the auspices of a free trade, expand until it embraces all 
the maritime provinces of the empire, and considers the flourishing 
region of the Yangtsze kefing as a fair field for mercantile enterprise. 
There will be thus a wide door open for the dissemination of truth. 
The writer himself has seen his most sanguine hopes far exceeded, 
and can bear ample testimony to the eagerness with which foreign 
publications, of which an enormous number hare been circulated, 
are hailed by the people and universally perused. 

The writer at the present moment submits to the committee whe- 
ther they will encourage the publication of a general history and geo- 
graphy, the latter accompanied by an atlas. [le requests them to 
point out at the same time a series of publications which they think 
the best adapted for the promotion of their object, and he pledges 
himself to aid whatever ss im Bis power, in their composition. 
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The great attention which is now directed towards China, the 
interest which England, the United States, Germany, and even Hol- 
land, take in the regeneration of this great vation, insure cooperation 
from al] those countries. The correspondence proposed with kindred 
institutions in every quarter of the globe having met with general 
approbation, it now only remains to keep up that interest by un- 
wearied efforts in this good work. It would, perhaps, also, be desira- 
ble that the Society print a work or works in English, which mak- 
ing our follow-laborers at home acquainted with the intellecta state 
of this country, might thus create a still greater interest in behalf of 
this nation. This subject is likewise submitted to the consideration 
of the committee. 

‘To enhance the value of our works, it is very desirable to make the 
Chinese pay. At the first outset ou: publications will give small re- 
turns, but whenever curiosity is awakened, the expenses of the asso- 
ciation will decrease. This Society may gradually embrace many 
other objects, equally tending to the diffusion of useful knowledge; 
but this will be a proper subject for discussion whenever it funds 
permit, and its résources are adequate to the demand. 

(Signed) Cuaries Gurzsarr. 


REGULATIONS OF THE GBOCIETY. 


l. This association, formed for the purpose of extending to the 
Chinese such knowledge as is vaiculated to improve their intellectual 
and moral condition, is designated The Suciety for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge in China. 

2. The object of the Society is, by all means in its power, to pre- 
pare and publish, in a cheap form, plain and easy treatises in the 
Chinese language, on such brauche ot useful knowledge as are 
suited to the existing state and condition of the Chinese empire. 

3. Members of the Society shall be either resident, corresponding, 
or honorary. 

4. The restdent members shall include native and foreign gentle- 
men in China. ‘Those who, approving of the regulations, express 
their desire to become members, and to aid in promoting the objects 
of the Society, previous to the 3ist day of December current, shall 
be considered original members. And after that date every indivi- 
dual, wishing to cooperate in the grand object of the Society, and 
conforming to its regulations, may, upon addressing the secretary, 
and being approved of by a majority of the committee, be constituted 
a member of the society. 

5. Individuals, not resident in China, who, from their knowledge 
of the language, may be supposed able and willing to forward the ob- 
jects of the Society, by original works or translations, may be elected 
corresponding members. And any individuals, unacquainted with the 
Chinese language who may be willing to aid the Society, by their 
influence or otherwise, may be elected howorary members. Both 
corresponding and honorary members shall be elected in the same 
inanner as resident members. 

6. Every member, not a corresponding or honorary member, ¢hall 
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pay an annual subscription of not less than fen dollars. The Socie- 
ty will also thankfully receive any donations. The Society shall pridt 
an annual report of its proceedings, and each member shall be ea- 
titled to one copy of it. 

7. Every donor of $25 shall be entitled to a copy of the annual 
report of the Society, and to a set of its publications for one year. 

8. Individuals resident in other countries, who are friendly to the 
objects of this Society, shall be invited to form auzikary associations 
in aid of its funds. Such associations, forwarding to the amount of 
$50 annually, shall be entitled to ten copiesof the annual reports, and 
a copy of each of the Society’s publications. 

9. The business of the Society shall be conducted by 8 committee 
consisting of a president, three other members, a treasurer, and three 
secretaries, two Chinese and one English ; who shall he chosen annu- 
ally out of the resident members, at a general meeting. Vacancies 
occurring in the course of the year shall, when necessary, be filled up 
by direction of the committee. Three members of the committees 
shall constitute a quorum. 

10. The Society shall hold an annual general meeting on the 
third Monday in October. Special general meetings shall be con- 
vened at any time, by notice from the committee, or from any ten 
of the members of the society. 

11. The committee shal] hold regular meetings on the first 
Wednesday in every month ; such meetings to be deferred, and special 
ones convened, when necessary, by order of the president, or, in his 
absence, by desire of any two of the members. 

12. It shall be the duty of the committee to take into considera- 
tion, and decide, respecting all business that may be brought before 
it by the treasurer or the secretaries. 

13. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to propose measures for 
raising money necessary to defray the expenses of the society, and 
to take account of the same. 

14. It shal) be the duty of the Chinese secretaries to examine all 
works offered to the Society fur publication, and to report respect- 
ing them to the committee. Also, when approved of by the com- 
mittee, to superintend their publication, sale, and circulation. 

18. It shall be the duty of the English secretary to keep a record 
of the proceedings of the Society and of the committee, and, either 
alone, or with the avsistance of any members who may be appointed 
by the committee, to conduct the correspondence. 

16. It shall further be the duty of the Chinese secretaries to pro- 
pose works; and the commit: shalf take measures for procuring 
those works of which it approves. 

17, The committee shall have the power, when necessary, of 
purchasing for publication manuscripts of which it has previously 
approved; also of holding out rewards for the best treatises oa 
any specified subjects. 

(Signed) Wu. S. Wetmorne.—Chairman. 

True copy. J. Rost. Morgisun.—Secretary. 
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Agr. V. Literary Notices: 1. Select pupers on the subject of ex- 
pressing the languages of the East in the English (Roman) 
character ; 2. A Chinese Commercial Guide. 


1. We have carefully, and with great pleasure, watched the efforts 
that have been made in Indias, during the current year, ‘on the sub- 
ject of expressing the languages of the East in the English character.’ 

o those who have not turned their thoughts to this subject, if there 
are any such, it may perhaps appear to be one of little moment; but 
it will be contemplated in a far different light by those who have just 
views of the influence it may, and probably will, have on a very 
large portion of the human family. —The work before us is from the 
Serampore press, and, in the compass of 160 pages, comprises the 
Most important papers on the subject in question, which were pub- 
lished in the periodicals at Calcutta during the early part of this 
year. The writer of one of these papers illustrates and shows clearly 
‘the possibility, the practicability, and the expediency of substituting 
the Roman instead of the Indian alphabets.’ The writer of another, 
who styles himself ‘a True Friend of the Natives’ of India, after 
descanting on ‘sume of the manifold advantages which would attend 
she substitution of the English in the place of the Indian alpha- 
bets, gives the following summary :— 

J. The substitution of the English alphabet would facilitate the 
progress of a Hindoo in learning his own vernacular language 

«2%. It would facilitate his progress in learuing the English lan- 

uage. 

"3. It would facilitate his progress in learning the several other 
languages necessury to carrying on the business. 

‘4. It would break down the barriers that at present separate the 
Hindoos from one another, and lead to free communication, and 
a beneficial interchange of seutiment throughout the land. 

‘* 5. It would enable Hindoos of ordinary ability and perseverance 
to master almost all the languages of India, and so put it in their 

wer to benefit its countless tribes and families. 

**6. It would greatly assist young and old in reading, writing, ézc., 
any language, with precision and propriety. | 

“7. It would save a great deal of money to every Hindoo parent, 
by greatly diminishing the price of books. 

**8. It would bring to Jight:the entire mass of Hindoo literature, 
science, and theology, aud make the claims of Hindoo authors known 
to al] the Jearned in the four quarters of the would. 

‘* More advantages might easily be enumerated: but are not these 
amply sufficient to prove the excellency of the present proposal? Are 
not these more than sufficient to demonstrate, that it is fraught with 
the richest blessings to the people of Hindostan? And if so, however 
uniutentionally, are not those the enemies of the people, who object 
tu and oppose it? And are not those fhe best fricuds of the people, 
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who are ifs most strenuous advocates? ‘ We speak unto you as unto 
wise ; judge ye.’” 

On the same general subject another writer says: ‘‘ It seems now 
to be admitted, with scarcely a dissenting voice, that the plan of 
expressing the languages of the East in the English character offers 
the best and nearest prospect of fixing the native dialects, and of 
establishing a common medium of communication, epistolary as well 
as oral, between the people and their rulers—that great desideratum, 
the abeence of which has always so much impeded the due adminis- 
tration of justice in this country, and stood in the way of our taking 
root in the affections of our subjects to the extent which the recti- 
tude of our acts and intentions might entitle us to expect. The 
principle therefore, that the languages of the East should be express- 
ed in the character of the West, and that by degrees our written cha- 
yacter should be made to pervade the whole world, has been admitted 
by a decided majority of thoee persons who, from their education and 
habits of mind, are qualified to give an opinion on the subject. The 
only question which remains to be discussed is the particular ortho- 
graphy, or in other words the particular inode of applying the Euro- 
pean characters to the Asiatic languages, which it is most desirable 
to adopt.” 

If these high anticipations are realized, as we doubt not they will 
be, it may be expected that the Burman, the Siamese, the Javanese, 
the Bugis, and all the other languages of the Archipelago, will in due 
time experience the same renovation. The Japanese. also, must 
come into the same list. But how will it be with the Chinese? “To 
convey the Chinese spoken language without the character is not 
impracticable, though it is difficult and often embarassing to the 
Jearner,” is an opinion which was expressed by the late Dr. Morri- 
son, six years ago. Soon after that, and without any knowledge of 
Dr. M.’s views, the same opinion was expressed by an able philologist 
in Europe. Of the correctness of these opinions we have not the 
shadow of a doubt; nor should we be surprised, were it to be an- 
nounced in the course of a few years, that ‘the written character of 
the Celestial Empire is giving place to the Roman.’ 


2. A Chinese Commercial Guide, consisting of a collection of de- 
dails respecting foreign trade in China. By Joun Ropert Moraison. 
Canton: 1834. pp. 116. 


No book extant, we do not hesitate to affirm, contains in the same 
number of pages an amount of useful information, relative to foreign 
commerce with China, equal to that embodied in the work before us: 
indeed, all other books that have ever fallen under our observation, 
do not contain an equal amount of those details which will be found 
necessary for the merchant who comes forward to engage in the 
China trade at the present time. We spenk in these terms, because 
we know the opportunities which the compiler enjoyed for collecting 
information and making his work accurate and complete. We shall 
poon take the liberty of introducing into the Repository a few of the 
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papers contained in the Guide; but must refer to the book itself all 
thos. who wish to become acquainted with the details and magnitude 
of the several branches of the Chinese trade. 


Ast. VI. Religious Intelligence: Singapore; instruction for the 
native inhubitants: Borneo, notices of its inkabitauls pistting 
Singapore : arrival of newo missionaries in Siam. 


Singapore. Almost from the very commencement of the British 
settlement at Singapore in 1818, more or less attention has been 
aid to the moral and religious instruction of the native inhabitants. 
hese efforts have been made by the European residents, by private 
individuals, and by foreign missionary societies; and they have been 
continued, with various success, to the present time. The design of 
the Singapore Institution, founded by the honorable Sir T. 8. Raffles 
in 1823, was noble, and ought to have been carried into prompt and 
vigorous execution. We hope shortly to call the attention of our 
readers to the present state of the institution, and to that of the several 
schools which are now ia progress in that settlement. In the mis- 
sionary departinent, although some changes have taken place during 
the last six months, the labors of preaching and teaching, and cir- 
culating books have been continued, and will, we trust, never cease. 
The Protestant missionary now in the field is the Rev. Ira Tracy. 
He arrived there on the 24th of last July, and directs his attention 
chiefly to the Chinese. 

Under date of August 16th, 1834, Mr. Tracy thus wrote: ‘“‘ To- 
day I visited Campong glum, which is a part of Singapore, about 
a mile from the central and business part of the settlement, contain- 
ing not far from two thousand Chinese. I went first to visit Miss 
Wallace’sschoul. ‘There I saw about twenty children, Chinese, Por- 
tuguese and Malay, all learning to read their own languages. Some 
of them were not the most agreeable children that I ever saw; nor 
were they clad in the best manner. How little, thought I, as I left the 
room, do those ladies who sit in quiet around their own pleasant fire- 
sides, and enjoy the sweet intercourse of a Christian family in refined 
society, know what self-denial is practiced by some of their sex for 
the sake of doing good! Here, among these noisy, ignorant, and 
half-naked children, a lady, accustomed to the enjoyments of culti- 
vated society, and able still to enjoy them, if she preferred her own 
interest to those of others, spends her days in benefiting strangers. 
Miss W. has been here but a short time, and has still to contend with 
the peculiar difficulties which attend the commencement of schools, 
especially for girls, among the Chinese. But she is not discouraged, 
and seems happy in her work.”—For several years, five or more we 
think, Miss W. was engaged in teaching at Malacca; and at one time 
had as many as six schools under her superintendence : those schools 
are now under the care of the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society: that at Singapore is supported by private benevulence. 
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The Rev. Peter Parker, m. p. who reached China in tne ship Mor- 
vison the 23d of October last, sailed in the ‘‘ Fort William,” c the 
14th instant, to join Mr. Tracy at Singapore. Mr. P. has come out in 
the double capacity of preacher and physician ; and proposes for the 
present, to devote so much of his time as he can spare from the study 
of the Chinese Innguage, to assist the poor, sick, lame, and blind, 
among the natives, wherever duty may call him to reside. 


Borneo. The following brief extracts from the private journal of 
Mr. Tracy at Singapore, exhibit a pleasing degree of interest among 
the people of Borneo, to become acquainted with the learning and 
religion of Europeans; they show also the desirableness of having 
schools established, like those at Malacca and Singapore, for the 
youth of the great Eastern Archipelago. The first extract is dated 
September 12th, 1834: 

‘* To-day,” he says,‘ I went on board three prows from Borneo; 
and making some inquiries respecting their country, learned that they 
were from Serowa and Shadung [on Raffles’ map, written Serewa 
and Sedang]. One of the prows was from the city of Borneo, or 
Broonee as they pronounced the name; they said the city contains 
six or eight times as many inhabitants as Singapore ; its population, 
therefore may be 100,000 or 150,000. They said that there are ma- 
ny pirates in those regions from whence they came ; that the soil is 
good, but not well cultivatcd. Those individuals with whom I con- 
versed were not confident as to the reception a teacher would meet 
with from the rajahs, of whom they stand in great fear. ‘ We are 
but a little stream, he the great ocean,’ said one of them. They see 
and feel too, their vast inferiority to Europeans: ‘ our people are all 
mud,’ %. e. very stupid, was their expressive lunguage. Many of them 
read Malay, and received books gladly. One of them said there was 
aman here three or four years age, who gave books to some of his 
countrymen to carry to their homes, where they were read with 

reat pleasure. I sent a plain, neatly bound Bible to the sultan of 
Brosass ; and gave to the traders some tracts to be distributed among 
their friends. ‘fhe rajahs of Serowa and Shadung hold their author- 
ity from the sultan, who is a Malay. There is no Dutch authority 
in that part of the island ; but several European ships visit it to ob- 
tain pepper and other articles for the Chinese market. 

“17th. Visited the people from Borneo, on board their prows. 
When I spoke to them of a man’s going to dwell among them and 
teach them things that would be useful to them, they expressed a 
desire to learn what our books teach, aud the various things which 
give the English the advantages they enjoy over the natives of these 
countries. hen about to leave, I give them a New Testament, and 
a few tracts, which were all well received, and more called for. 

“48th. Went on board two prows from Mocha, which is two or 
three days’ sail west from the capital of Borneo. The people gathered 
around me, and listened with the most pleasing attention, while I 
spoke to them of the object of my visit, and made known tu them the 
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most important truths of the gospel. They were much pleased with the 
proposal that some one should go to reside with them and teach them 

those doctrines,’ and useful things. They said, the sultan would cer- 
tainly be much in favor of it, and rejoice to receive them. ‘They told 
me that the captain of the vessel which I visited some days ago, is a 
great man in Borneo, and that the sultan consults with him on all 
affairs of importance ; if therefore he favors a teacher’s going thither, 
the sultan will do so of course. On board of one of the vessels, the 
captain seemed to fear some treachery when I offered him books ; 
and excused himself from receiving them, saying he had just arrived, 
had sold little, and had nothing to offer in return. 1 told him all I 
asked was, that he would regard me as a friend, and read the New 
‘Testament with an attentive, believing heart, and carry that and the 
tracts home for his friends to read. On being satisfied that they were 
a gift, he accepted them very gratefully. 

“20th. Went to visit the prows from Borneo, and called to see the 
‘great man’ spoken of the other day. I found with him his son, a 
Jarge stout man, who feels his dignity, and talks loud and long, and 
with many graceful gestures. He showed ine his head, and asked me 
if I could tell by looking at it, whether he would become sultan, and 
be prosperous or not. I told him none but God could tell that; and 
that if men pretended to do so, it was all deception. He had already 
obtained some knowledge of the Christian religion, and seemed very 
urgent for books, and described those which he especially wished to 
obtain: ‘one to teach him his duty to himself, or how he must do in 
respect to himself; another to teach him his duty towards his 
prince, parents, &c.; and a third to teach him his duty towards God, 
and how his soul can he saved.’ I told him the Bible contains 
adequate instruction on all these points, sometimes spoken in precepts, 
and at others taught by examples to be imitated or avoided; and that 
he who reads it with a teachable and sincere heart, will find it a 
sufficient guide. ‘ This then,’ said he, ‘is the book I want.’ He said 
he came hither not as others to trade, but for the purpose of learning 
what would be useful to him, and enable him to exert a proper 
influence upon his countrymen; and he would have me think a 
principal reason of his coming was to learn respecting the doctrines 
of the books. But I suspect his visit is rather onc of curiosity than 
of religious inquiry. He said if I would give him the book referred 
to, he should read it; and if good, communicate its contents to others, 
&c.; and my name should be very great in all those regions—an 
appeal to my vanity to induce me to give hiin the book. 

“After a long talk,—in which he convinced me that he was a 
savage chief of more than usual natural ability, and desirous of 
obtaining knowledge, but proud, ignorant, and probably deceitful ,— 
we parted with an agreement, that my interpreter should meet him on 
Muooday morning and conduct him to my room, where he is to see 
all che books [ have, and to receive a Bible in Malay ; and then we 
are to visit the American consul. Mr. Balestier and his Iady. 

*} wext went to a large prow, with a crew of 100 men; and took 
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my seat as usual, cross-legged upon the mat, where the captain sits 
and receives visitors. I was immediately surrounded by those who 
were anxious for books, of which and the salvation of the soul, I spoke 
a few minutes. I then presented a New Testament to each of the 
two principal persons on board, and began to distribute tracts, wheu 
immediately the circle narrowed, and a score or two of hands were 
extended for books. It was with difficulty that I prevented them 
from being taken away from me en masse; and when put in the 
hands of individuals, from being torn from them by others who had 
placed their hands on them at nearly the same instant. As evon as 
one obtained a tract, he retired and mede way for others. 

‘22d. This morning | received the Borneo chief and conversed 
with bim some time. He came with six or eight attendants, and 
maintained his dignity and ease of deportment very well. I endeavor- 
ed to draw his attention to religious subjects ; but he seemed rather 
bent on learning other things, though he gave some attention. I gave 
him a Bible, and explained to him how it is the word of God and not 
of man, by comparing it to my words which he receives by the mouth 
of my interpreter, whom I have made to understand what I wish to 
aay to him ; so God made holy men understand what he wished to say 
to us, and they wrote it down as in this book. After about an hour 
we went to the house of Mr. Balestier, where the chief gratified the 
curiosity of several foreigners, and gave them an opportunity to make 
many inquiries respecting the products and trade of Borneo. He 
was then shown round the house, and appeared highly pleased with 
what he saw. He maintained his gravity well—such as it was— 
throughout the whole visit. 

‘‘ His dress to-day consisted of a cloth of the size of a common 
handkerchief, tied tastefully around his head; a waistcoat, with arms 
of calico; ared and blue checkered sarong, i. ce. a piece of cloth 
with the ends sown together and worn loosely about the body and 
shifted at pleasure; and a pair of pantaloons, which reached to the 
calf of the leg ; these were all made in Borneo. When walking ia 
the sun, he carried an umbrella, which I have seen no other one of 
his countrymen do. ‘To-morrow he is to come again, and see the 
printing-office, &2c. After he had gone, six other men from Borneo 
came for books. I gave them two Testaments and a few tracts; 
they said the chief, who had just visited me, is next in rank to the 
sultan, and his counsellor on every occasion.” 


Siam. We have letters from Siam to Oct. 3d. The Rev. Stephen 
Johnson and the Rev. Charles Robinson, with their families, reach- 
ed Bangkok, the 25th of July Jast. On their arrival, Mr. Jones kind- 
ly reveived them into his own house. Some effort was made, ‘ by 
evil minded individuals’ to revive an old edict against the distribution 
of books ; but it proved abortive. Mr. Joues and his family have been 
called to endure severe affliction ; in Oct. 1833, they lost a little son ; 
in July last, a daughter aged two and 4 half years. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
have also both been sick with fever. 
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Azr. VII. Journal of Occurrences : Proclamation against the hong- 
merchants conniving at and abetting vice in foreigners ; imperial 
edict against extortions of hong-merchants. 

We have no pleasure, but rather the opposite feeling, in laying 

before our readers the two ‘following official papers. The first, (or 

something like it,) is an annual production, usually published at the 
commencement of the business season. In consequence of a remon- 
strance, it did not make its appearance during the last two years; 
but to make up for that deficiency, the present edition has been repub+ 
lished by the chief magistrates of Nanhae and Pwanyu. The con- 
trast which is drawn in this paper between the members of the 
present co-hong and the shameless merchants of former times is a cu- 
rivus specimen of Chinese rhetoric, and shows how much it behooves 
the present fraternity to have ‘a tender regard for their face,’ lest 
they should lose their present high reputation for propriety and re- 
spectability.—It is much to be regretted that the barbarians should 
ever afford any occasion for such a proclamation; and we would 


never screen from just reproach such as are guilty ; but we greatly 
err in the opinion, if it is not the duty of the foreign residents to pro- 
test against such documents being placarded before their own eyes, 
and on their own dwellings. If there are malefactors, let them be 
tried and punished according to the law, but let not the community 
suffer such wrongful insult and injury. 


Proclamation against the hong-merchents conniving at and abetting vice in 
foreigners. Issued by the governor and hoppo, Nov. hea, 1334. 


Loo, governor of the provinces of Kwangtung and K wangse, and Pang, su- 
perintendent of customs at Canton, &c., hereby issue a severe interdict. 

The barbarians of outside nations who trade within the central territories, are 
all in their spuken language unintelligible to, and in their written language dift 
ferent from, (the Chinese). It ie therefore very difficult for them to understand 
clearly the proprieties, the laws, and the prohibitory orders of the Celestial Em- 
pire; and on this account hong security merchants, and linguists, have been ap- 

inted to rule and control commercial transactions. These persons ought, doubt 

ss, continually to instruct and guide (the barbarians); to repress their pride and 
profligacy ; and to insist on causing them to turn with all their hearts towards 
renovation ; that both parties may enjoy the repose of gladneseand gain,—every 
one keeping in his own sphere, and minding his proper business. Moreover, 
the security merchants sre al] men of property and respectable family ; it the more 
behooves them, therefore, to have a tender regard for their face and reputation, 
to trade with fairness and equity, not to cheat or deceive , then theyavill certain- 
ly be able to obtain the confidence of men from a distanoe. 

Now wé find on inquiry, that formerly there was a set of lawlesa, shamelegs 
hong-merchants, who, whenever the barbarians entered the port and took lodgings, 
endeavored to make gain of them. For this purpose they adopted a hundred 
schemes to meet their wishes ; bought young boys for them, to act as servants and 
attendants, or procured boat prostitutes for them to gratify their libidinous dis- 

itions ; by so doing, not only ruining the morals and manners of the public, 
Cat alec, it is to be apprehended, creating disturbances. 

About this (the present) time, the foreign ships are successively arriving ; and 
it ia really feared, that lawleas vagabonds will again tread in their old footsteps. 
Therefore, besides ordering strict search to be made for the purpose of seizure, 
we unite in issuing this severe interdict. To this end, we address it to the security 
merchants, the linguists, and the patrol and watchmen behind the Factories, 
sequiring their univeraa] acquaintance herewith. 
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Hereafter, al] are peremptorily required to have a tender re for their face 
and reputation, and to repent, with bitter contrition, of their former faults. At 
every ing-plece behind the hongs, (é. ¢. in the frout of the Factories,) where 
barbarians reside, they must not allow the tanke boats to anchor. And when 
barbarians pass up or down between Canton and Whampoa, they must not esek 
oat and hire for them tanke boats having families on board. 

As to the foreign tnevials whom they bring with thom, they are in every wa 
sufficient to attend on and serve the barbarian nterchants ; they are not at all 
permitted to hire and employ natives. Ifany presume to continue to hire Chinese 
and young boys for them es servants; or, forming unlawful conoections with 

rbarians, lead them clandestinely to the tanka boats, to drink wive and sleep 
with courtezans ; or, ander the darknees of night, secretly take shore-prostitates 
into the Factories ;—so soon as the patrol] and watchmen, Raving found and seized 
them, report the fact, or so soon as sach practices shal] have been otherwise found 
out, the lawless barbarians, together with the security merchants and linguists, 
shaj] assuredly be sent to the local officers, to be tried and punished accordiag 
to law, with severity. 

Ag to the appointed patrol bebind the Factories, and the constables of the 
district, if they presume to accept of bribes purposely to connive at, screen, and 
conceal auch practices, they shall, so secon as it is hcsovarea: be made to weer 
the cangue for one month, on the spot ; and at the expiration of that time shall 
be brought before our coart, and immediately cudgcled to death. - 

We, the governor and hoppo, will firmly adhere, without deviation, to the law, 
and assuredly will not show the slightest indulgence. Let every one obey with 
trembling fear. Be careful not lightly to make experiment. A special proclamation. 

Imperial edict against extortions of the hong-merchants under the name of 
duties, and against contracting debts to forsigners. 

At Canton there sre merchants who have of late been in the habit of levying 
rivate duties, and incnrring debts to barbarians ; and it is requested that regu- 
ations be estsblisbed to eradicate utterly such misdemeanors. 

The commercial intercourse of outside barbarians with the inner land, is owing, 
indeed, to the compassion exercised by the celestial empire. If all the duties which 
are required to be paid, can indeed be levied according to the fixed tariff, the said 
barbarian merchants must certainly pay them gladly,and must continually remain 
tranquil. But if, as is now reported, the Canton merchants have of late been in & 
feeble and deficient state, and have, in addition to the goveromental duties, added 
also private duties; while fraudulent individuals have further takea advantage of 
this to nake gain out of the custom-house duties, peeling off [from the barbarians} 
layer after layer, and have gone also to the extreme degree of the government 
merchants incurring debts to the barbarians, heapiug thousands upon ten thou- 
sands ;— whereby are stirred up sanguinary quarrels :—if the merchants, thas 
falsely,and under the name of tariff duties, extort each according to his own wish- 
es, going even tothe extreme degree of incurring debts, amoant upon amount, 
it is not matter of surprise, if the said barbarian merchants, unable to bear their 

ing, stir up disturbances. Thus, with regard to the affair this year of the 
Eng ish Lord Napier and others disobeying the national laws,and bringing forces 
into the inner river, the barbarians being natarally crafty and artful, and gain 
being their only object, we have no assurance that it was not owing to the nume- 
Yous extortions of the Canton merchants, that their minds being discantented, 
they thereupon craftily thought to lea themselves with a high hand. if regu- 
lations be not plainly established, strictly prohibiting these things, how can 
barbarous multitude be kept in subjection, and misdemeanors be eradicated ? 

Let Loo and his colleagues examine with sincerity and earnestness, and if of- 
fenses uf the above description exist, let them immediately inflict severe punish- 
ment; therefore let there not be the least connivance or pedeicony J Let them 
also, with their whole hearts, consult and deliberate ; and report fully and with 
fidelity as to the measures, they, on ibid rene propose for the secure estab- 
lishment of regulations ; eo as to create confident hopes that the barbarians will 
be disposed to submit gladly, and that fraudulent merchants will not dare to in- 
dulyre in peeling and scraping them. Then will they (Loo and his cofleagnes,) nat 
fail uf fulfilling the duties of their offices. Make known this edict. Respect this. 


TAE 
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Aar. I. Intercourse toith the Chinese: letters fiom correspondents 
on the subject; ist, from a Constant Reader; 2d, from A 
Foreigner ; 3d, from R. C.; and 4th, from Wellwisher. 


Ir is with great pleasure we lay before our readers the following 
correspondence ; and we recommend to them a careful perusal of 
each of the letters, and particularly the last, by Wellwisher. It is 
very desirable that those who have long resided in this country, and 
are well acquainted with the character of the people and government 
of China, should communicate to an inquiring public the results of 
their observations. At the present time, the desire to obtain accurate 
information relative to the Chinese empire,—its commerce, politics, 
religions, évc., ‘is very great, both in Europe and America. This desire 
should be encourayed, because it will lead the people of the western 
world to a better knowledge both of their owo interests and duty. 
We have known instances in which individuals have refused to com- 
municate information, lest others should share with them benefits 
which they would appropriate to themselves alune. ‘That persons 
should be rewarded for their discoveries and inventions in the arts, 
sciences, and so forth, we do not object. ‘Phat merchants may retain 
their advices of the state of distant markets, when their doing so will 
benefit themselves and not injure others, we willingly allow. But, for 
the sake of one’s own gain, to withhold from the public that which if 
communicated ‘would benefit multitudes equally with the one individ. 
ual, thus sacrificing the greater for the less, is not right, nor iw ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age. The time was, when many good 
men were engaged in the slave trade; but the time has come for such 
to clear themselves from such an odious and accursed traffic. The 
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time was too, when the system of monopolies and exclusive rights was 
upheld by many well-intentioned men ; and such there may be eveu 
pow ; their number, however, is rapidly decreasing. Yet much of the 
evil genius of slavery and monopolies still lives, dreading the light, 
and restraining and restricting as far as possible, the interchange of 
thought and the diffusion of knowledge. We make these remarks 
that our readers may know that, if we do not convey to them all] the 
information they desire, it is not because we would not do so. In 
regard to many local affairs, and those which most intimately concern 
foreigners, it is often almost impcssible to ascertain the truth, We 
shall feel under particular obligations, therefure, to our friends who 
favor us with communications to illustrate the real condition of the 
Chinese, and the very extraordinary position in which foreigners are 
now placed in relation to them and their government. Four the com- 
munications we here introduce, we tender to our correspondents our 
best thanks. 
Letter I. 


‘Mr. Editor,—From the various articles upon China in the English 
periodicals, which have of late come under my observation, it appears 
that the darling idea that this country is proof against all friendly 
propositions for an amicable intercourse, is by no means expluded ; 
but is still defended, as if the happiness of the universe would be 
compromised by any deviation from the present unnatural system of 
excluding foreigners. In regard to this opinion, I have to make two 
general remarks. None of your worthy antsgonists, who set at 
naught what your Repository contains about China, have ever come 
in contact with the people whose champions they are. They have at 
the same time forgotten that all those who are intimately acquainted 
with the Chinese, their language, manners, and government, are 
without exception at variance with them. How far, therefore, their 
opinions are to be relied upon, your and your readers must judge for 
yourselves; but for my own part, since they are based on the 
phantoms of their own imaginations, and can have no existence except 
in the Utopia of Du [Jalde and other Jesuits, I must reject them as 
unsound. 

**On the other hand, I regret that the friends of China, who wish 
for a liberal intercourse with this country, are mostly under the im- 
pression that the road to this desirable object must be eprinkled with 
Chinese blood: thus giving their opponents occasion to declaim 
against their sanguinary proposals. By inculating the love of uon- 
intercourse,—a doctrine which, in no quarter of the globe or at any 
time, can strictly be adhered to, and which is even rejected by the 
Chinese, both iu theory and practice,—the reviewers arc utterly 
foiled. The fear of an ‘ eterual stoppage’ of the trade, and of aa 
order to cut down all the tea shrubs, in order tu prevent barbarians 
from repuiring to China, is puerile; and unless both the native and 
foreign merchants are willing to remain passive spectators of their own 
ruin, such absurd and visionury measures can never be adopted. 
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There was a time when such orders could be executed, but that time 
has gone by; and it would now be as difficult to do away with all 
printing-presses in Europe, as to prevent the Chinese from engaging 
in commercial speculations with foreigners. The state of affairs has 
greatly changed, even within the last ten years; and it may reason 
ably be expected that much greater and miore thorough changes will 
tuke place during the next ten. 

‘‘ But if measures are to be taken to put commercial relations on an 
equitable footing, and to extend them to every part of the Empire, it 
should not be forgotten for a moment, that we must treat with the 
Chinese governinent as such, and not as a civilized state; this alone 
can insure success. ‘T'o quiet the apprehensions of the good people 
in England, who tremble at the idea of giving rise to carnage, you 
inay assure them that the cowardice of the Chinese government is 
much greater than its antipathy against foreign intercourse, and that 
it will make every sacrifice to avoid a dangerous collision. 

‘* Of the utility of a commercial treaty, no reasonable man can en- 
tertain any doubt. Nor will the most potent reviewer ever be able to 
prove that it is against the law of nations to make proposals for such 
a purpose. As for the wish of the celestial government to come to 
ap arrangement with foreigners, notwithstanding its boasted compas- 
sion for them, I can say nothing, because no such wish exists. Let 
us repeat what has often been done in ‘times of yore.’ Did the Por- 
tuguese obtain a footing from the good-will of the government? Is 
not the whole trade to China virtually a forced trade? ‘Though Chi- 
na has often changed its rulers, it has never altered its maxims, viz. 
to yield when there is no other remedy, and to hold out ‘firm as a 
mountain’ as long as it has the means of doing so. Such is the 
bending character of Chinese politics, and no attempt to place com- 
merce on a sure basis will succeed, unless it be undertaken with these 
facts in view. Yet it is wholly a mistaken idea that the use of arms 
must precede negotiations, as if there were no middle course between 
crouching obedience and open violence. Demand firmly and insist 
wpon the demands, are the few plain words which define the whole 
course of procedure in negotiating with the Chinese. 

‘* But here I anticipate the general outcry, What right have we to 
interfere with China, and force upon it a commercial treaty? I an- 
swer, What right have we to visit so many other countries, and to es- 
tablish aud improve political relations wherever such measures are 
practicable? Js China an exception to this general rule? ‘ Yes; 
because her Jaws militate against placing commercial intercourse 
upon the firm basis of a definite treaty.’ Men seem to forget that 
Chinese law is like wax in the hands of the rulers, whe can mold it 
into any shape according to their will. But can the arbitrary mea- 
sures of a despotic power, which are carried into effect against the best 
wishes of the nation, and which are at variance with natural and ra- 
tional law, be so binding on foreigners as to paralize all their efforts 
to promote an amicable understanding ? I leave this question to the 
mature consideration of all those who are interested in ita solution. 
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‘To you, Mr. Editor, as the champion of the good cause, and friend 
of peace, with whom I most heartily coincide, I have only to address 
one request : I wish you to establish by facts and arguments, drawa 
from Chinese state papers aud their code of laws, that even their own 
maxiins and theory of government when rightly explained, are favora- 
ble to free intercourse, and that the unjust practice of excludiag 
foreigners from their country has received strength from the timidity 
of foreigners themselves, who have hitherto considered the establish- 
ment of a free intercourse as an unpardonable incroachmeut on the 
dignity of the Celestial Empire. Your's, &c., 

A Constant Reaper.” 


Letter Il. 

‘ Sir,—The late failure of the negotiations at Canton may have the 
effect of dampening the ardor for a commercial treaty with this em- 
pire, and many seem to recommend the conciliatory system. After 
this renewed instance of repeated failure, submission to the Chinese 
laws for the security of trade and the peaceful enjoyment of its advan- 
tages, will be the general topic when the question of arranging our 
political relations with the Chinese is agitated. I would neither be 
the advocate of employing force, nor yet recommend the conciliatory 
system—the source of all our annoyances and failures. It is confeas- 
ed that there has been something wrong on both sides, neither party 
has understood the character or designs of the other, and both have 
deemed their privileges in danger. 

‘** For about two centuries we have beeo going round in a circle, 
and may perhaps return again to the old mode of procedure, unless 
we receive warning from this last occurrence, and carefully avoid the 
errors of the past. It is not of men, but of measures, that past ex- 
perience would lead us to disapprove. Yet, let us for a moment trans- 
fer ourselves to Europe, where these measures originated with mer 
accustomed to the diplomatic intercourse of civilized nations; men, 
who having studied the works of French writers on Chiua, are there- 
by led to distrust later statements which are totally at variance with 
the opinion of those scholars, who speat their lives in China, and 
were intimately acquainted with its government and policy. If now 
they look at the xystem hitherto pursued by the East India Company, 
which at all events insured an annual supply of téa, and an item in 
the national revenue, they naturally incline to that course which will 
not by innovations jeopardize so large a source of benefit to the coun- 
try. Asa desire had been expressed by the governor-general that an 
officer should come to Canton in place of the former taepan, they could 
bot hesitate to follow the hint, and certainly did not expect such a 
catastrophe. 

"The Chinese local government has urged the necessity of first 
announcing the arrival of the superintendent, and then asking permis- 
sion for him to repair to Canton. ‘This appears to be a fair demand ; 
yet if at the same time it be known that such application will meet 
with a refusal, it would be imprudent tu enhance the difficulties by 
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dilatory measures. As regards obedience to the laws of the country, 
which in general cases is an imperative duty on every stranger in a 
foreign land, we have only to answer,—point out the real, existing 
laws. If we are referred to the regulations of ancient times as laws, 
we retort upon the Chinese government its own supineness in enforc- 
ing them, which shows either want of inclination to do so, or impos- 
sibility in executing them. So long as they remain a dead letter, re- 
garded by no party as of practical force, it is quite absurd to urge 
compliance with them in particular cases. Then, when a regular 
code, not of prohibitions but of regulations, has been formed, and this 
ratified either by the foreign functionaries at Canton or at home, then 
and only then, the law becomes of effect. Now when edict on edict 
is issued, and even the imperial officers themselves regard them no 
more than we ourselves do, they have to blame themselves if their 
orders are slighted. 

‘The British representative in coming to Canton, acted according 
to the instructions of his sovereign. The hostile attitude which the 
Chinese authorities assumed immediately after his arrival, naturally 
irritated the feelings of a British peer ; disunion amongst the foreign 
community encouraged the Chinese to press him harder and harder ; 
the tried expedient of stopping the trade proved a powerful weapon, 
and completed the victory of the “‘ celestials.” The case, in my 
opinion, would have been more aggravated, had not the frigates been 
ordered to Whampoa, but would had have a happier issue, if either 
they or their boats had found their way to Canton. The truth of 
these remarks, I apprehend, will not be doubted by any one who is 
conversant with the Chinese character. 

‘It would, however, be unjust to contemplate but one side of the 
affair, The old governor, who is doubtless a peaceable, indolent 
man of the old school, and full of Chinese prejudices, might have 
referred Lerd Napier to Peking for permission to come up to the 
city, as there was sufficient time for deliberation before his reaching 
Canton. But we can imagine him greatly startled at the arrival of 
a British officer at Macao, and resolved to treat him according to 
circumstances, and as he pleased. The event must have been 
early reported to Peking, but as a weak government would prefer 
sacrificing the dignity of a single officer to bringing trouble on itself, 
we therefore presume that his instructions were couched in such 
ambiguous language as to leave all the responsibility on him; the 
burden of them may have been,—'Drive him away.’ But Loo possesses 
too little activity for such an enterprise, and I can not but believe 
there were other actors in this scene, than the governor and fooyuen. 
First, were strong edicts; next, petty annoyances ; then military 
preparations, and the stoppage of the trade. Had this last measure 
been met by making the hong-merchants responsible for the de- 
murrage, and for a course of proceedings which themselves advised, 
they would not have been so loud in enjoining obedience to their laws, 
But we have not yet learned to turn the effects of preposterous meas- 
ures from ourselves upon their authors ; we could not patiently wait 
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till both the merchants and the government felt the injury they had 
inflicted on themselves. ‘There was waiting a hungry hoppo from 
Peking; a great number of merchants from the northern provinces, 
with their teas aud silks; an empty treasury; and many ten thousands 
of the people at hand, who inust starve if uo foreign trade was car- 
ried on. In these critical circumstances, the same men, whu had 
proposed the embargo, when they perceived their own ruin inevitable 
by persisting in it, would have been the first to solicit the reépening of 
the trade. Yet this effect was lost by our own untimely, injudicious 

etitions. ‘Thus we have ourselves accelerated the Chinese victory. 
Te us avoid a repetitioy of the same errors. 

Your’s very truly, 
A Foreicner.” 


Letrer IIL. 

‘* Dear Sir,—laving read in your publication, the Chinese edicts, 
bombastic and false as they are, I am sorry that all hopes of an imme- 
diate rejoinder are cut off. The late failure is one of those events 
which fur a short time cause a great deal of sensation, and are then 
gradually forgotten, till. in a few years, they are again repeated. I 
should not wonder if the whole should be viewed in England as all 
similar occurreuces have been; that the same system of ‘peaceable 
measures,’ the cause of perpetual disturbances, should again be 
recommended and acted upon ; that we should hear only of modera- 
tien; and be told that there is nothing more to be done with the 
Chinese government. 

‘It is a fact, acknowledged by all parties, that the English ambas- 
sadors were received, treated, and dismissed as tribute-bearers ; and it 
is also undeniable that Great Britain, as well as other nations who 
send their envoys to Peking, is enrolled among the tributary states. 
The epithet of barbarians is not only admitted in the public documents 
issued at Canton, but by some foreigners, is defended as by no means 
implying anything disrespectful. Hitherto, the terms applied by our- 
selves to his Britannic Majesty and his representatives, have differed 
from those which a Chinese would use when speaking of his own 
sovereign and a commissioner dispatched by him. These matters 
are upon record, and can be pointed out. Can we then wonder that 
a Chinese grandee refuses to treat with a British representative upon 
terms of equality, the only basis upon which things can be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion? I wonder that this government is not 
aware of the power of Great Britain; but unacquainted with foreign 
aff irs as the Chinese officers are, by what other means can they 
judge of them than by those which their records furnish 1 Can they 
be convinced by reading, of the existence of such a formidable power 2 
Whatever may be the opinion held by others, it is to be hoped that 
no more such proofs will be inscribed upon their records. 

‘ British residents complain justly of being ranked amongst bar- 
barians, and kept like honorable prisoners. If we had endeavored to 
expl.de the sophisms upon which the contempt shown towards us is 
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founded, we should not now hear about barbarians. If we had exerted 
our meutal superiority to the utmost, our condition would be different 
from what it now is, though we should still be regarded with an eye 
of jealousy. It is equally plain, that in repairing to Canton, our 
principal object is to trade uninterruptedly in the most advantageous 
manner. The British government also, desirous of the prosperity of 
its subjects in this distant quarter of the globe, entertains the same 
view ; and gives a proof of its sincerity by appointing an authority to 
resist aggressions and settle disputes. ‘The fear of either losing or 
hampering the trade, and thereby depriving the country of a great 
revenue, will dictate cautious measures, and sacrifice everything to 
maintain it. 

““We may say, with the Chinese officers, that we find upon 
examination, that the trade is to the mutual advantage of both parties. 
In losing it, the Chinese would suffer great loss in revenue, patronage, 
and the maintenance of tens of thousands of their people. Let the 
officers of government exert all their power to stop it, and they will be 
unable do so, as has been sufficiently proved. As for the hang-mer- 
chants, nobody will imagine for a moment, that they are desirous of 
hastening their own ruin by abstaining from trade and incurring debts, 
We have, in the late disturbances, accelerated our own defeat, by ap- 
plication to reépen the trade, and may be punished soon by a repeti- 
tion of the same stoppage, since it is upon record that nobody can 
endure this, and that barbarians may be forced to any concession by 
having recourse to it. As it has been a source of much annoyance, 
and as conciliatory measures did not prevent it, I think it is time to 
look out for au antidote; and this is fully obtained by making the 
government or hong-merchants, or whoever originetes the measure, 
responsible for the losses or demurrage incurred. Whether there be 
few or many ships, once establish the system of responsibility, and 
make private or public persons answerable, and there will be a speedy 
end to such annoyances. If, however, matters are put in such a poste 
tion as to leave us no means of indennification, we fight againet 
wind-mills,—a useless task. 

‘The great system of Canton politics is to annoy, and at the same 
time cut off all means of retaliation, and render the victim of their 
wrath odious to his countrymen, by injuring the whole body solely 
on his account. Let us learn from the Chinese how to act. As in 
the late affair, the hong-merchants obtained the control of the trade, 
a joint application from all the foreign merchants to the governor 
that they should also bear the expenses and pay the damages, if ap- 

roved by our commissioner, would have changed the state of things, 

f, in future, it should be the governor, hoppo, or any other dignified 
personage, make him responsible for his acts and the consequences of 
them to the euperor; but always stipulate the payment of dameges 
in the meantime. This proposition will, I think, meet with the ap- 
probation of all parties; but if any one object to it, let him bear the 
losses himself. 

“ Trade flows in natural channels, and although it may be stopped, 
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it can not long remain so. Suppose the local officers at Canton suc- 
ceeded in stopping it, which at present is almost impracticable from 
various causes, the teas would be sold at those ports which are nearest 
to the country of its growth. How great soever the power of the 
Chinese government may be, it is unable to resist the clamor of mul- 
titudes destitute of food, or to curb the commercial spirit of the peo- 
ple,—as is on record. What should we say, if we could louk behind 
the scene, and examine the motives, the fears, and the hesitancy of 
the Canton authorities? Nobody knows but themselves their respon- 
sibility, for they are mere agents, and stand in a slippery path. 
Make them responsible, and they cease to be formidable. The posi- 
tion of the emperor on his throne is by no means too secure. He 
became afraid for his capital, when two years ago, a merchant ship 
had ventured as far as Shantung. So long, however, as we identify 
Canton with China, opinions will vary on this subject. How far we 
can now expect the opening of the north-eastern ports, | will not 
undertake to say. Union, determination, and a firm resolve on the 
part of our government, will obtain for us a free intercourse, In- 
stead of half-way measures, however, I think none at all would be 
more far desirable. 

**Qne point more I wish to mention for the sake of humanity. 
To call a native a traitor, because he has intercourse with us, reflects 
a disgrace upon our characters. We might even forgive this expres- 
sion, but if we see them fleeced, thrown into prison, and treated as 
the greatest malefactors, we surely ought to drop a tear of sympathy 
on account of their hard lot; even the best friend of the Chinese 
government and its system, will call this unjust. Is it not then our 
duty to join in remonstrating against the imputed treachery? Loth 
to better our own circumstances, we must intercede for the injured, 
if it were only to show, that thongh we have nothing to say in our 
own behalf, we still feel for the sufferings of others. 

I am, My dear Sir, 
Your’s sincerely, R. C.” 


Letter IV. 

_ “ Dear Sir,—The proposal to form a commercial treaty with the 
Chinese government, at the present moment, after the late disdainful 
rejection by the local authorities of the highest advances towards a 
mutual understanding, and the forced abandonment of so desirable 
an object, may be considered untimely and gain little attention from 
your readers. However, | would request a patient perusal, confident 
that the matters treated of in this communication will be interesting 
to the manufacturing and commercial public, who are concerned 
with China. 

‘¢ There is reason to lament the repetition of errors which caused the 
failure of all former negotiations, the fate of which might have been 
read in Auber’s History of intercourse with China. When this go- 
vernment shall once manifest its purpose to abide by the general 
usages cstablished relative to international intercoutse, then is every 
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other government and every pesos bound to observe the same in 
all dealings with China; but while this governnmnt, neither in theory 
nor practice, 1cknowledges such sanctioned rules, then is no nation or 
individual bound to observe them with regard to China. For all such 
usages are of the nature of tacit contracts between powers or persons 
concerned ; but a contract is not binding on the one party, where it 
is disclaimed by the other. Tv apply to the present case the rules 
of diplomacy which are sanctioned in Europe, relative to indepen- 
dent nations, is equally out of the question. An ambassador, or rath- 
er a plenipotentiary, ought to accommodate his course of policy in 
China to the existing prejudices and character of the people; and a 
representative ought never to be sent, unless with authority to act as 
Unforeseen circumstances shall make expedient, and to carry his 
sneasures into effect. These remarks have been often repeated and 
as often disrcgarded ; but the time appears now to have arrived 
when the road must be opened to more successful negotiation. 

‘It ought always to be remembered that the Chinese government is 
imbecile, and therefore suspicious of intruders, and trembling at a 
superior power; but want of vigor is compensated by its show and 
parade, designed to intimidate. 

** Bombastic edicts are the first weapons; when these fail, recourse 
is then had to military operations, weak and contemptible, but at 
the same time so imposing, that one unacquainted with their tactics 
and ways may be deceived. ‘They will insult so long as they meet 
no resistance, but when force is opposed to force, their courage fails, 
and they prefer concession to a doubtful struggle, in which, conscious 
of weakness and cowardice, they can never be victorious. The local 
government of Canton has also a further powerful expedient at its 
command, the stoppage of the foreign trade, a measure so injurious to 
the British interests, and at the same time so powerful, as to paralize 
all efforts to resist oppression. Whenever any serious question has 
been agitated, whatever the commencement may have been, the 
termination has ever been the same; we have been going in one un- 
changing round. First, furious edicts, which were either disregard- 
ed or but partially obeyed; next, warlike preparations; and then, 
if a British wan-of-war was at haud to support the demand of the 
foreigners, the stoppage of the trade followed immediately, and here 
the matter ended: we yielded, and the Chinese government proved 
victorious. However great a grievance a temporary stoppage of the 
trade may be to us, it is equally so to the Chinese; the revenues 
arising from it are necessary for the maintenance of government, 
and a coutinued stoppage would be the ruiv of the hong and tea 
merchants. If our interests compel us to the removal of the evil at 
any sacrifice, equally are the Chinese urged to the same. If we 
could wait a little longer under the suspension of business, the 
proposals would come from them, and they would retrace the steps 
so injudiciously taken. 

“It is unnecessary to expatiate on the late controversies ; there was 
no new principle in them; but the Chinese showed wore spirit be. 
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cause the risk was greater. They had to use all the means in their 
power to cover their own weakness, and they succeeded to admi- 
ration. Many would now advise to unresisting submission ; but this 
course would be still more injurious to our interests than the collision 
has been. British commerce must oow either be protected, or placed 
in the same condition as the Lintin trade, where every captain de- 
fends his own ship, and acts according to circumstances without any 
control. The expeditions to the north-eastern provinces, adopting a 
different diplomatic course, have maintained the honor of the British 
flag, humbled the pride of the imperial officers, and inspired a defer- 
ence everywhere, not by shedding blood, but by adopting a steady 
course of resistance to encroachinent. So much then has been 
proved by the experience of several years; but still it remains to be 
seen whether similar proceedings, upon a larger scale, will not have 
a similar result. But unless our government pursues different mea- 
sures, and assumes the dignity of an independent state, the equal, not 
the tributary of China, it is quite idle to talk about a commercial 
treaty, of which this must form the basis. I have premised so much 
in order to avoid any misunderstanding, and shall now state my owu 
views of the sabject with all impartiality. 

‘“‘The British trade with China is of an early date, but has never 
been so flourishing as at the present moment. With the extension 
of privileges to free traders who resorted to Canton from India, or 
who came indirectly from Europe, it has rapidly increased. Ten 
years henoe its present amount may be doubled, and under the aus- 
pices of free trade, it may continue to extend until it has reached its 
highest level. Such are the reasonable prospects cherished of its 
progressive extent and influence; but at the same time there are 
obstacles, which our government alone can remove, and to it we 
look therefore for the production of such changes as, sooner or later, 
must be indispensibly necessary. 

** If it be objected, that trade finds its own way, and flourishes most 
when least intermeddled with by government, | fully admit the max- 
im, su replete with salutary truth; but from applying it to the exten- 
sion of our interccurse with China, we are precluded by the existing 
restrictions of one party. The question of free trade having two 
years ago been brought before the imperial cabwet, was very natu- 
rally negatived ;- yet subsequent experience has been sufficient to 
convince us, that there existed uo such rooted aversion as the ful- 
minating edicts indicate ; all that was wanted was a proper applica- 
tion at the highest quarter. As this, however, has been postponed 
hitherto, the occasional intruders have been able to effect very little 
towards a change in the politico-commercial system. The great 
risk incurred by every expedition proceeding to the north-eastern pro- 
vinces is not compensated by the friendly reception accorded by the 
people; and if the opening of the trade be left to private adventure, 
many years will elapse ere its establishment. What heavy losses 
are to be suffered before enterprising men cau obtain any satisfactory 
results, and how defective after all, such result must be, if we con- 
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sider the effects of single efforts in so vast a field? But if such mea- 
sures for the improvement of our commercial relations by the arm of 
government were fraught with danger, or were likely to miscarry, 
then it would not be advisable to add another to the many fruitless 
attempts, alike expensive and futile. Nay, were our commercial 
relations at Canton upon a firm footing, we might hesitate to propose 
such a step; yet as we are now forced to come to a mutual under- 
standing, in order to prevent future collisions, it is far preferable to 
commence negotiations on the largest r--ale; at once to demand the 
opening of all the ports. This will naturally stumble the wisest of the 
meinbers of the imperial council. 

“To set this matter in a clear light before the Chinese, I should 
like to see a treatise prepared, showing the reasonableness of the de- 
mands inade on the part of the foreigners, and the advantages that 
would accrue to the imperial revenue from granting such demands. 
Every sophism that the Chinese functionaries may be expected to 
advance, (and they will surely bring forward not a few,) should meet 
with refutation in such a pamphlet, which at the same time shonld 
be free from aH such ideas as (however conversant to us,) carry 
no conviction to a Chinese mind. A faithful description of the 
British empire should be added, in order to do away entirely all claim 
to the homage of the King of England. Though such papers are 
to be regarded as distinct from any official documents, yet they 
should precede the negotiations, to extinguish the prejudice, and 
remove the ignorance, which are calculated so much to enhance 
the difficulties. Let them be distributed amongst the most influen- 
tial members of government at Peking, that they may fully inform 
themselves upon the subject, and no longer will the weapons of 
fallacious argument, already sufficiently answered in those treatises, 
be resorted to. This I consider to be a reasonable mode of procedure, 
of which no experiment has yet been made, and which at all events 
will not be injurious. 

‘It is not desirable to have merely a British envoy, but rather a 
plenipotentiary, firm of purpose and strong of nerve, arined with dis 
cretionary powers, and able to command respect. Such a personage 
may effect much, whilst any mere chargé-d'affuires must sooner or 
later fall a victim to Chinese arrogance. Let him advance no con- 
dition which he is unable to maintain to the last; having once adopt- 
ej a course of measures, after mature deliberation, he must either 
persevere, or be prepared for the total failure of his mission. Nego- 
tiations ought to be carried on upon a basis of the strictest equality 
of the two empires: even a name, a form, be it ever remembered, is 
of importance in treating with a nation ready to take advantage of 
tle most trivial circumstance to defeat the grand object. If I may 
be allowed to express my own opinion, there is only one way of suc- 
ceeding—“ that of leaving the haughty government no alternative, 
but to hasten the conclusion of an amicable arrangement.” If we 
have no hold upon them, they will devise a hundred stratagems to 
escape our importunate demands. The fewer the subjects of nego- 
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tiation the better, and they may perhaps be brought under such gene- 
ral heads as these :—a regular tariff, freedom of the trade with all 
the ports of the empire, liberty of person, security of property, and 
Just laws in regard to foreigners, immunity of the native merchants, 
the permanent residence of a British envoy at Peking, &c. ‘These 
points must be minutely defined, and should not be urged in the 
form of petition, but asked in return for the privileges granted, un- 
asked, to the Chinese colonists and traders, who are perinitted to re- 
pair to every part of the British empire. Every evasion may be met 
by the answer, ‘‘ these are the orders of my sovereign, from which I 
may not deviate a tittle.” Such firmness carries greater force of 
conviction to the Chinese than the best diplomatic arguments; but 
this assertion once made must never be revoked; in short, the less 
that proof by words is resorted to, and the more it is shown by in- 
contestible facts, that the plenipotentiary is au immovable man, the 
greater will be his success. 

‘A naval or military officer of high rank, who can measure himself 
with the Chinese ‘ great officers and ministers,’ and awaken respect 
by his external appearance, is the person most likely to carry his 
point, if the whole expedition which is sent up to the Pei ho, is en- 
tirely at his disposal. All the men of his train should be picked 
men, in stature as well as in courage ; knowing the effect which 
pageantry has upon the Chinese mind, his whole equipment ought, 
in external appearance, to be worthy of the great sovereign who sends 
him. It is not to be desired that the mission should proceed to the 
capital in Chinese boats, but rather in their own; and it should al- 
ways be made a rule to be entirely independent of the Chinese go- 
vernment. The vessels of war which convey them, ought not on any 
account to leave the mouth of the river. It may be objected that 
there is no shelter for shipping; but there is good bottom for an- 
chorage, and no high sea. Northerly winds alone, which can not 
endanger them, blow strongly, but tyfoons are entirely anknown; 
moreover I conjecture that there is good auchorage eastward of the 
Pei ho, and it would be worth while to ascertain the fact. Between 
the plenipotentiary and the squadron a constant communication must 
be kept up; to which of course the Chinese government will object, 
but which should be insisted upon. 

** The plenipotentiary should communicate the object of his mission 
to his Imperial Majesty only, and steadily refuse to hold any diploma- 
tic intercourse even with the highest officers of state, before an audi- 
ence be granted him. If the court is not awed, the kowtow will 
be proposed as the theme of endless dispute ; but a proper answer to 
all might be: ‘I come to demand, not to petition ; the respect due 
to so great a monarch as his Imperial Majesty shall be fully shown ; 
but as I am not here to learn court ceremonials and the rules of po- 
liteness, I waive the question entirely, aud shall regard any further 
application on that subject as an open insult.” Probably a hundred 
excuses will be made to postpone the time of audience till a sufficient 
force may be collected to alarm the British representative, and there- 
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fore it may be expedient, in order to bring out a categorical answer, 
to fix a limited time for waiting, and to abide by this determination ; 
at the same time warning them not to provoke by a useless military 
parade, for which we are sufficiently prepared; for nothing is{more 
conducive to a happy issue, than to anticipate all their stratagems, and 
thus defeat them in embryo. Though often deeply laid, experience 
will give expertness in penetrating their designs and detecting every 
imposition. 

*‘T have thus given a few outlines of my views on this important 
subject. Could I persuade myself that any gentler mode of obtain- 
ing a commercial treaty were practicable, gladly would I be its advo- 
cate. But believing that this resolute course of procedure will avert 
more serious consequences, which naturally must arise if there be 
no mutual understanding between the two governments, and that it 
will be productive of no serious evil, I do not hesitate to propose it. 
The prize to be won is great, and deserving of our earnest endeavors 
to obtain it. 

‘‘ Let us hope that Canton will no longer be the ‘ Ultima Thule’ 
of British enterprise and vegotiation ; for if otherwise, matters must 
be regarded as past remedy, and it must be the desire of all to have 
them left undisturbed in statu quo. If the British nation be how- 
ever actuated by the spirit that characterizes her in every other quar- 
ter of the globe, both the goverement and individuals will push the 
trade and intercourse. In all diplomatic transactions, it ought to be 
distinctly stated, that the English merchants are a class of men, who 
as such, have no share in the affiirs of government. Pending the 
negotiations, every infringement on the privileges of the Canton trade, 
either by arbitrary regulations or stoppage of trade, ought to be re- 
garded as an act of hostility. A declaration to that effect would 
act as a powerful check upon the local government; but we should 
Jeave them entirely in the dark as to our future proceedings, and cut 
off all their hopes of intermeddling with our political affairs. Re- 
garding the present as perhaps the most propitious moment to coin- 
mence negotiations, it is my earnest hope, that all foreigners may 
view the subject as one common cause. The Chinese government 
ranks all foreigners under the general head of barbarians, and knows 
no difference, treating them all with indescribable contempt. Any 
advantages gained will be common to all, and the subject, therefore, 
calls for the codperation of the whole foreign community. 

A WELLWisHER.” 
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Art. II. Remarks on British relations and intercourse with Chi- 
na. By an American Mercuant. London: 1834. 


Journal of three voyages along the coast of China, with notices 

of Siam, Corea, and Lewchew. By Cuarves Gotziarr. To 

whichis prefized an Introductory Exsay on the policy, religion, 

= ha of China, by the Rev. W. Exuis, author of ‘‘ Polynesian 
esearches, zc.” London: 1834. 


Wits pleasure we hail the appearance of every new book, pamph- 
Jet, or other document, however ‘ unpretending,’ provided neverthe- 
less, it is fitted to inform the minds of individuals, and to influence 
rightly the measures of government, with reference to this empire. 
That both the works, the titles of which stand at the head of this ar- 
ticle, are of this description, o0 one, who has taken the trouble to 
read them, can doubt. As the first and the last of the three jour- 
nals of Mr. Gutzlaff, were originally published in the Repository, 
and the second noticed at considerable length in connection with 
Mr. Lindsay’s report of proceedings in the ship Lord Amherst, (Vol. 
II, p. 529,) our chief object in bringing forward the work here is, that 
we may have an opportunity of noticing some of the remarks of Mr. 
Ellis, which we shall do in the sequel. But first let us briefly review 
the ‘Remarks’ of the ‘ American Merchant.’ These are directed to 
the present state of intercourse with China, the origin of the govern- 
mental restrictions, the character and the extent of its power, its 
former systems of intercourse (non-intercourse), ‘ and the new plans 
proposed for its future regulation and improvement.’ 

“‘ We look back with a kind of regret,” says the Merchant, “ to the 
time when the sovereign of China was ready to welcome the fo- 
reigner to a country where he was himselfa stranger. We lament 
the causes, which at a later day, so completely banished the arts, and 
civilization, and religion of Europe, that neitber merchants nor am- 
bassadors, have since been able, by private influence or public au- 
thority, to effect their revocation. At the same time, we find these 
recollections of little use, and we turn as from a closing volume, to 
that new one which is now opening, and in which are soon to be 
recorded events, deeply affecting the unconscious inhabitants of East- 
ern Asia. Unfortunately, the lapse of time, which has carried with 
it opportunities and advantages, has left the objectionable parts 
of Chinese national policy and character unaltered. In the nine- 
teenth century, after two hundred years of intercourse, the British 
nation find their relations with China unintelligible and intolerable. 
They have extended themselves over vast regions in America, Africa, 
and Asia; peopling some, civilizing others, drawing benefits from 
all. On China only, have they failed to make any impression. Nor 
is this failure one of minor importance. The country it respects is 
the controlling nation in Asia beyond the Gauges. Its own territo. 
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ries embrace the rich dominions of many dynasties, the patrimonial 
possessions of the reigniag family, and those successive acquisitions 
by conquest, which have carried its supremacy almost to the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, and the borders of British India. Whatever con- 
cerns so great a community can not be unimportant. Nor in the 
present case, looking forward to a permanent and honorable inter- 
course, do we believe success to be beyond expectation. It is, un- 
doubtediy, within the ability of the British people, to change the 
harsh, absurd customs of China into laws, such as should regulate 
the intercourse of Christian nations.” 

Were we to judge from the general indifference of the people of 
Great Britain in regard to China, we should be led to conclude that 
the nation had no intercourse with this empire. A sum exceeding 
£3,500,000, which is the annual revenue to the British government 
arising from the tea trade alone, is not to he overlooked by that or any 
other government ; but-neither that nor any other amount of revenue 
should prevent either the government or the people from having a just 
view of the evils connected with the present state of the intercourse 
with China. In true mercantile style, the ‘ Merchant’ recounts these 
evils, and shows how they affect not only the residents in China, but 
the consumer of teas and the manufacturer in Great Britain. And 
‘it need hardly be added that this is not merely a question of private 
grievances and mercantile impediments. It must be seen to involve 
the relations of Great Britain with one of the most extensive and im- 
portant empires of the earth. It even goes far beyond all considera- 
tions of an interested political nature, and is evidently identified with 
the well-being of a great portion of the human family.” 

Our author’s second topic of remark is ‘ the origin’ of the exist- 
ing evils. This he finds, not in the character of the people, but ia 
the political creed of the government. And in referring these evils 
to an official origin, he raises another inquiry. Whether to ascribe 
thein to the ignorant arrogance, or the jealous fears, uf the govern- 
ment? “Individual Chinese may be, and often are afraid of Euro- 
peans, but the government is not:” so said the Select Committee 
in 1789, and the sentiment has been constantly repeated to the pre- 
sent time,—and chiefly by those who have been entirely ignorant of 
the merits of the case. ‘‘ Great alarm is felt of the ambitious views 
of England :” so said Mr. Marjoribanks in 1833; and the late voya- 
ges along the coast of China, and the collision with the local au- 
thorities during the last summer and autumn, have demonstrated the 
truth of his assertion. In the view of the American Merchant, ‘it 
may be equally correct, with either of the above suppositions, to con- 
sider these sentiments as operating alternately, if not with combined 
force. ‘To regard the Chinese government as trained to haughtiness 
by the weak servility of adjoining states, yet half awakened to jea- 
lousy by the pretensions you [the government and people of Great 
Britain] have put forward; alternately acted on by the traditional in- 
feriority of other uations, aud the dread of their growing intelligence 
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and strength ; their concessions and submissions at one time pro- 
longing the dream of her superiority, at another, disturbed in it by 
the report of their power.” But very different means are required 
to allay apprehension and to remove contempt: yet, in either case, 
‘‘ the British government can not err in ezhibiling itself to Eastern 
Asia, in an attitude too commanding to be despised, and too moderate 
and generous to awake: just apprehkenston.” 

On the character of the Chinese government, the Merchant touches 
very briefly; then proceeds to remark on the modes of intercourse 
hitherto existing between China and other nations ; and, without en- 
tering on 8 historical account of this subject, comes at once to ‘ the 
different systems followed by the Americans and other private mer- 
chants, and by the supercargoes of the late East India Company.’ 
We will quote his own words :— 

‘‘ In the first place, the American merchants recognized, in their 
consul, a national representative, fully empowered to hoist a flag and 
wear a uniform, but strictly enjoined not to get into difficulty nor to 
spend money. Though sincerely attached to their government, they 
knew that, popular and domestic in its measures, it would, in case of 
collision at so great a distance, support them but feebly or avenge 
them too late. They therefore relied on themselves, and made for 
themselves the best terms obtainable. The consequences were, that 
at one time we find them gaining important advantages by innovation, 
and establishing them by importunity; at another, involved in dis- 
graceful concessions. As an instance of the former kind, we may 
give the case which happened a few years since, when the influence 
of the East India Company was exerted at Canton to bring back the 
trade in manufactures and miscellaneous articles to the hong-mer- 
chants. The American residents were, however, unwilling to lose 
the valuable competition of the native dealers, who had risen up in 
this branch of business, and after repeated petition and reference to 
the local authorities, a trade, then depending on usage, received a 
legal sanction. As an instance of the latter kind, it is enough to 
mention the surrender of the unfortunate Terranova. 

‘The fact that their position is at this moment as favorable as th:t 
of any other residents in China, is a clear comment on the assumed 
merits of the Exist India Company in preserving unimpaired the com- 
merce of the country. The representatives of that powerful body, 
unaffected by those fears of loss the private merchant feels when he 
acts for himself, and his views of duty, when intrusted with the pro- 
perty of others, have naturally assumed a higher stand. We do not 
deny that they have often checked the local authorities ; but, on the 
other hand, they have supported abuses, and have stopped the pro- 
gress of innovation, My gradual and beneficial changes might 
have resulted, had the Company’s servants been permitted, from time 
to time, to try the expedients proposed by them for the common be- 
nefit. But whether commercial advantage, or national honor, or 
personal gallantry, dictated these propositions, the answer of the 
Court has been, ‘ We sauction no such experiments.’ In extenuation 
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it may be said, that having claimed the merit of supplying, at high 
prices, an increasing demand fur teas in England, the East India 
Company were bound to guard, in the first place, against a failure in 
their annual importations. These supplies have certainly been pre- 
served. But instead of referring this to the ‘ judgment, discretion, 
and influence of the East India Company,’ it would be far mcre can- 
did to account for it thus :—' There is no wish, on the part cf the 
Chinese government, to cut off commercial intercourse with other 
nations. ‘[hat government derives revenue from it. The people of 
the country are deeply interested in it. The profits of the merchants 
are bound up with it. The local officers, on whose represent:tions 
the supreme authorities act, are supported by it.’ If such a wish had 
ever existed, no reason can be found in the ‘ couduct’ or ‘ influ- 
ence’ of the representatives of those nations, why it has not been 
terminated, at any moinent, and with every vi Haden These re- 
marks are not made from any hostility to the East India Company. 
We listen to their praises without objection. We would even join ia 
their requiem, were it possible to do so, without virtually crying, 
‘Long live their system.’ We would not have that system perpe- 
tuated, because it neglected, or discouraged, some of the most impure 
tant means of influence, and limited itself to drawing annually from 
China such quantities and qualities of teas, as would figure best in 
the quarterly declarations. 

* These observations on the two different systems, and the amount 
of influence exerted by them in Canton and its vicinity, may be ex- 
tended to embrace that of all the foreign residents collectively. And 
then their position and general state hitherto appears to be illustrated 
by nothing else, better thin by the site and keeping of your zodlo- 
gical gardens. ‘They, the inmates, have been free to play what 
pranks they pleased, so that they made no uproar, nor escaped from 
confinement. The keepers looked sharply after them, and tried to 
keep them quiet, because annoyed by the noise they made, and re- 
sponsible for the mischief they might commit if they got at liberty. 
‘They wight do what was right in their own eyes with each other. 
"he authorities of China did not expect froin wild and restless bar- 
bariaus, the decorum and conduct, exemplified in their owa great 
family. 

“In confirmation of these views, it may be stated that the situation 
of foreign ships, arrived at Whampua, and sepurated by acveuty 
miles of intricate navigation from the coast, is nearly as helpless, 
as that of the dismantled, rudderless Dutchmen in the harbor of 
Nagasaki. ‘The supercargo lands, enters within all the lines of 
Jealous observation drawn around the seat of foreign commerce, and 
takes up his residence at a distance of twelve miles from the ship- 
ping, under a surveillance thit controls even his daily’ subsistence. 
In reference, then, to past triumphs in China, we tnay make this ac- 
knowledgment. Sometimes we have employed persuasion or money ; 
sometimes the native merchants, also interested, have pleaded or 
bribed for us; sometimes the local authorities have reached, in their 
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resistance, the point where further contest would criminate them 
with the supreme government. Here is the history of our successes.” 

We turn now, with our author, to the ‘new plans’ for the regula- 
tion and improvement of the intercourse with China. He first con- 
siders the ‘ negative systcm,’ the practical import of which is this :— 
‘No nation has a right to interfere with the internal admiuistrativa 
of another nation ; therefore the merchant who visits China must 
submit to be bambooed, and the trader to the Feejee islands must not 
refuse to be killed and eaten. Without demurring to this definition of 
duty, we will only point cut some difficulties attending unconditional 
submission in China They arise partly from the fact, that the 
written laws are at once minute, vexatious, contradictory, and severe. 
A scrupulous forbearance would forbid the foreigner to pass the thres- 
hold of his factory, without permission. In other cases, he will find 
himself equally entrapped, by obedience or disobedience. Besides, 
there is a great deal of declarative legislation, directed rather to the 
dispositions than to the actions of men—to prevent particular deeds, 
rather than to punish them. And, if the administration of the laws 
were always perfect, the penalty of their infraction would fall on the 
foreigner, in the very act of learning that to study them is forbidden! 
These are some of the difficulties incident to passive submission in 
China. The effect of such submission would be, not to destroy the 
existing commerce, but to put an end to all hopes of a well regulated 
intercourse. 

Against the occupation of insular stations on the coast of China 
several objections are stated, the chief of which is this :—*‘ The depir- 
ture of the foreigner withdraws a most useful and necessary interven- 
tion. Now we give the Chinese credit for more individual intelli- 
gence and courage, than ts usually granted to that ‘ignorant and 
timid’ people. But there is no standard of principle, no sense of 
common rights and natural duties, no associated effort or strength, 
among them. ‘This is the case in a good cause, and still more so in 
a bad one. In fact, whether right or wrong, they are sensible of their 
inability to oppose their rulers, and consequently always shun con- 
tact with them. Thus the outside merchant prefers that the foreign 
purchaser pay the export duties on the article purchase: And in 
the same way, on opium delivered at Lintin, the sinuggler pays to 
the captain of the ship, a fee of one dollar per chest, for the use and 
behoof of the naval junks, stationed there to prevent the traffic. Iu 
this case, we see the preventive officer, confiding in the foreign cap- 
tain, to guard him froin dishonesty in his countrymen, aud the native, 
shielding himself from collision with his own rulers, by the same in- 
terposition. The removal to insular stations, of course, leaves the 

oor native to bear the whole brunt of the contest, with a government 
impotent abroad, but strong at home, in an unlimited power over the 
lives and properties of its subjects.” 

Our author adverts to another “‘ set of measures, hinted at, though 
never proposed openly ; ‘ the resort to force, in extorting concessions 
from the government of China.’ We advert to such measures as others 
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have done, merely that we may lose no opportunity of deprecat- 
ing them. It is true that the Chinese nation, notwithstanding its 
haughtiness, is quite defenseless. Its coasis are hardly safe from 
piratical incursions. Its sovereigns are of foreign extraction, and 
therefore disliked by multitudes. It may be true also, ‘that a word 
from so powerful a government as Great Britain, addressed to the 
people of China, would dissolve the government.’ But who would be 
found ready on these accounts ‘ to cut np the customs of China with 
the sabre,’ or ‘to trainple down her institutions with cavalry,’ or ‘to 
carry our points and her cities by storm.’ Nor would it be more easy 
to find men willing to be the instruments of anarchy and civil war. 
All such measures are clearly forbidden by expediency, as well as by 
every sense of justice. Hostilities could not fail to convert the now 
‘friendly people of China into hosts of enemies. And if British in- 
fluence were exerted to establish a new dynasty, the authors of the 
change would occupy a place, scarcely Jess envied and hateful, as the 
real usurpers of the empire.”—‘ It is unnecessary,’ be adds, to carry 
the subject any further.’ 

If by a resurt to force, in extorting concessions from the govern- 
meut of China, the American Merchant means a declaration of war, 
and an invasion of the country with a view to conquest, we agree 
with him in ‘ deprecating’ s::ch a procedure. Near the conclusion 
of his remarks, he says: ‘* Whoever has had patience to go with us 
thus far, will have seen that we do not entirely concur in the plans 
proposed for future intercourse with China. Nor, in remarking oa 
the probable powers of the new comunission, have we regarded them 
as extending io meet the whole question. We have not given the 
opinion that the commission should at once demand a free trade, and 
along with it, a Magna Charta for, and in the name of, the Chinese 
people. On the coutrary, we have asked only that the commission 
exert itself to vindicate the character of the nation.” How? By what 
means? ‘‘‘I’o go on, as hitherto, is to do nothing ; for as yet nothing 
has been done. In giving the opinion, that, notwithstanding all this, 
‘the British people could, undoubtedly, change the harsh, absurd 
c.stoms of China, into laws such as should regulate the intercourse 
of Christian nations,’ we regarded as their instrument, and the only 
possible instrument, the diffusion of useful knowledge and Christian 
truth. We have not, for this reason, called on the government by 
name, because justice and protection are its department, and not ac- 
tive benevolence.” 

Is it the proper duty of the British government to secure the ad- 
ministration of justice aud afford protection, to its subjects in China ? 
How! And by what means? ‘ Unreserved submission to Chinese 
dictation, and the hope of evading existing restrictions by resorting to 
insular stations,’ are both out of the question; and “justice and ex- 
pediency forbid the resort to force.” Where and in what way, then, 
is the British subject to obtain justice and protection 1 Can nothing 
be effected by a direst communication with the court of Peking, or 
by extablishing a regular intercourse on the basis of a furmal treaty ? 
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On the first point our author says: ‘‘ We have seen that the emperor 
of China cannot be approached by ambassies. ‘To send them, is only 
to confirm him in a false superiority, aud to give another precedent of 
refusal, to be cited by his successor.” With reference to the second, 
he says: “‘ There is, however one treaty which the Chinese govern- 
ment may be very ready and glad to make with Great Britain. The 
sume it has mide with its northern neighbor. If ever your Indian 
possessions come to touch directly on the frontiers of China, it will 
eng ge, most seriously, that its people on no account pass your borders, 
ify u will never pass their’s. Until then, we have reason to doubt 
the vossibility of commercial treaties, and along with it, the utility of 
ambassies ” 

Shall foreigners resort to the smuggling system? Let us hear the 
Merchant's conclusion on this question : ‘* We readily agree that the 
lowest instrument in a smuggling trade may be so reckless of a mise- 
rable existence, as to be deterred by no fears of any punishment. But 
the conduct of a great trade like the foreign trade with China, now 
amounting in imports and exports to sixty millions of dollars annually, 
requires also men of capital and character. We question if such men 
would be found willing to undertake it. The conclusion is that a 
universal smuggling trade, though carried on in defiance of govern- 
ment, would fall into such hands, and be attended with such charges, 
as to prove a bad exchange for the existing commerce.” 

What then is to be done? Ambassies will not do. Smuggling is 
condemned. ‘The occupation of insular stations is impracticable. 
Quiet submission is intolerable. Treaties are impossible. And justice 
and humanity forbid the resort to force. [un this view of the subject, 
the American Merchant say he has ‘ouly to ask, that the British au- 
thorities in China will exert themselves to vindicate the character of 
the nation they represent.’ And he adds: “ We trust the talents and 
influence of every individual (composing the new commission) will be 
devoted to the improvement of the existing intercourse. Many eyes 
are upon them, for they are holding some of the most important places 
in the gift of their sovereign, or at the disposal of Providence. They 
can do much; but another and more powerful instrumentality must be 
called to their assistance”? And what is this instrumentality? ‘ The 
diffusion of useful knowledge and Christian truth.” This is their in- 
strument, snd ‘the only possible instrament” which may be brought 
to their assistance. At the same time our author takes it for granted, 
what no one can deny, that it is the duty of the British government 
to afford protection and secure justice to its subjects in this country, 
Thus, if we hive rightly understood his remarks, he has succeeded to 
admiration, both in exhibiting the difficulties which encompass the 
Intercourse of fureiguers with the Chinese, and in defining the objects 
nece-sary to be obtained tn order to regulate and improve that inter- 
course. But having conducted us thus far, he has left us at the very 
point where aid was most necded. We know that the diffusion of 
knowledge and the dissemination of truth—politiocal, social, religious 
truth— among the Chinese, are meaus without which China can 
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never take its stand among the free, enlightened, and friendly nations 
of the earth. 

But how is truth to be disseminated among the Chinese? Except 
‘to eat, drink, sleep, buy, and sell,” no foreigner is allowed to reside 
within the dominions of the Great Pure dynasty. In what way then 
is knowledge to be diffused? We would have the ‘ British public,’ 
(and others too,) ‘ awakened to a sense of common interest and 
Christian duty; and for so great au object, enter on the contest.’ But 
how? The Merchant seems to have felt this difficulty ; and hence 
in a note to his remarks, he says: ‘In deprecating a general smug- 
gling trade, we do not mean to give an opinion against the late voy- 
ages along the coast. In the present state of intercourse, no other 
means cau be employed to affect the people, and through thein the 
government of China. We do not profess the creed of unlimited 
submission, and therefore claim an exemption on some points. Only 
let this be done with a regard to consequences. Let us hasten, by 
every effort, the time when the people of China shall no longer have 
to obey laws destructive of the dearest rights and interests, or expose 
themselves, by their infraction, to all the penalties that should attach 
only to crime.” On ‘some points,’ then, submission ts right; on 
others not: with this opinion we agree. We allow, also, that it is our 
duty to hasten, ‘ by every proper effort,’ the time when the people of 
China shall no longer have to obey laws destructive of their rights 
and interests. But that ‘ no other means can be employed to affect 
the people, and through them the government, of China,” than voy- 
ages along the coast, we cannot admit. ‘lo ourselves (and we think, 
to all others who are fully acquainted with the subject, not excluding 
those engaged in the trade,) there seem to be very great objections 
against the present system of voyaging along the coast: yet such has 
been, and such is still, the state of things, as to render that system 
expedient. But surely there is a better system, and other and nore 
direct means which can be employed to affect the government of 
China. Our author deprecates ‘a resort to force,’ and so do we, 
unless ‘ this be done with a regard to consequences ;’ but when force 
is necessary to sectire justice, to afford protection, and ‘ to vindicate 
the character of a nation,’ such'a resort will never be condemned 
either by him or us. 

In the present attitude of the Chinese enipire, no government can 
maintain an honorable intercourse with it, without a resort to force ; 
and for the attainment of the very objects specified by the Merchant, 
namely, justice, protection, and the vindication of national character. 
On this point we think, he bas not been sufficiently explicit. He 
ought to have told us how knowledge and truth can be disseminated, 
justice secured, protection afforded, and character vindicated. We 
do not attribute to him any inconsistency in his remarks; but by his 
brevity on some points, and by stopping where he did on others, we 
think those who are not most thoroughly acquainted with the anoma- 
lous policy of the Chinese will be misled. What he has said in re- 
ference tothe British goverument—the new commission, we will re- 
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peut as equally applicable to every other goveryment. ‘Jt should not 
meddle too often with the affairs of the resident merchants. ‘They 
have been accustomed to an odd mixture of constraint and liberty, 
and would not willingly have the one taken from them and the other 
left. But above all, it should ever keep in view, that Great Britain 
‘can gain nothing, even by ruling China, beyond free commercial in- 
tercourse. Ifthese be the true interests of the British nation, the 
Comunission will be most careful never to overleap them. Remem- 
bering that it is not new territory that is wanting, but new fields for 
industry, it will not. awaken the jealousy of other states, by seeking 
exclusive privileges, nor renew even in distant causation, the series 
of usurpation which make up the history of European commerce with 
the East.’ 

That the Merchant does not mean to forbid “the resort to force, 
in extorting coucession from the government of China,” under all 
circumstances and without any exceptions, is further evident from 
the fact that he approves of the late voyages along the coast. We 
do not mean to insinuate that, in the prosecution of those voyages, 
there has been an unlawful resort to force. But how have those en- 
terprises been conducted? Were not the Lord Amherst and the 
Sylph well manned and armed? Aud wherever they went, were not 
the local authorities set at definnce? How did the voyagers gain 
adinittance to the taoutae’s great hall of justice in the city of 
Shanghae? And what was the result of all this experience? ‘ Cum- 
pliance begets insolence; opposition and defisnce produce civility 
and friendly profession.” Suppose now, (what we have reason to 
fear will soon take place,) that ships, ‘well manned and armed,’ but 
without able interpreters, and not under the command of the most 
humane officers, find their way into the northern ports; and that col- 
lision takes place, homicides occur, and innocent persons are seized 
by the Chinese authorities; what will be the consequences? If we 
were sure that foreigners, thus coming in contact with the Chinese, 
would always act justly, we should have less fear as to the results of 
voyages and collisions; and should not be so desirous that a well 
regulated intercourse should be immediately substituted for the pre- 
seut system of smuggling, carried on in defiance of the Chinese 
government. 

We have only one-more topic to notice, and then we will lay aside 
the pamphlet before us. ‘* After having disclaimed for the American 
government,” says the Merchant, ‘any part in the affairs of Eastern 
Asia, we must be allowed to reserve to the American peuple, the 
right of codperating there, in every laudable enterprise, with the peo- 
ple of Great Britain.” Again he says: ‘‘ So far as improvement 
with China is to be effected by the influence of any government, its 
accomplishment rests with the government of these {the British] is- 
lands. The other nations of Europe, Russia excepted, have little or 
no intercourse with that empire. And nature has interposed insu- 
perable barriers between Russia and China, in the shape of lofty 
mountains and vast deserts—The American merchants may be 
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thought formidable as commercial competitors; but the government of 
the Un:ted States is strictly principled to domestic policy. Its mea- 
sures will soon be decided, all of them, on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi.” And yet again: ‘ We turn now with pleasure to the wide 
fields of the eastern commerce, as those from which England may 
derive new means of real and relative greatness. We ask her to 
take for herzelf, the first fruits and the best fruits, but to leave to the 
merchants of other nations, some gleanings of the abundant harvest.” 
But why invite England ‘to take, for herself, the first fruits and the 
best fruits,’ from the wide fields of eastern commerce? And why 
disclaim, ‘ for the American government,’ any part in the affairs of 
Eastern Asia? Let those who can, answer these questions. 


We turn now to the brief notice of China, given by the “ author of 
Polynesian Researches,” as an introductory essay to the journals of 
Mr. Gutziaff. As a whole, the notice is well executed ; and ex- 
ceedingly well fitted for an introduction to the Journals. There are 
two points in it, however, which are not very strictly accurate; one 
of which elevates the Chinese above, the other sinks them below, 
their proper rank. 

**As a nation,” he says, “‘ unacquainted with those models of bene- 
volence and kindness which the Bible presents, and those motives 
of peace on earth and good-will among men which it implies in the 
heart, they exhibit an urbanity of manners and a courtesy of behavior, 
highly commendable; and in some respects, a degree of refinement 
and ctvtlization, beyond what has been attained by the most intelli- 
gent and powerful nations of the earth.” Again: “ According to 
Nieuhoff and Kircher, quoted by Mr. Fisher in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’'—who states that the Chinese have evidently been for cen- 
turies in advance of the nations of Europe,—education is more gene- 
ral, and in some respects, better conducted in China than it was when 
the account was written [1669], or is now in any other country.” 
And again, speaking of the system of public literary examinations, he 
says: * ‘l'his has created such a general competition for literary dis- 
tinction, that the public reading of essays, prepared for this purpose 
by those by whom they are read, is an exhibition of almost constant 
occurrence, and takes place at least twice in every month iv all the 
principal towns of China.” 

In what respects the ‘refinement,’ ‘civilization,’ and ‘ education,’ 
of the Chinese are beyond what has been attained by any other na- 
tion, we are utterly unable to conjecture. ‘The only public reading 
of essays in China, of which we have any knowledge, ought indeed, 
according to the laws, to take place ‘‘ twice every month in the prin- 
cipal towns ;”’ but at present it 1s wholly neglected, except in the ‘ pro- 
vincial cities,’ or capital of each of the provinces. Besides, the ‘ es- 
says’ read on those occasious are not prepared by those who read 
them ; but are selections from the ‘Sacred Edict,’ a part of which was 
written by the emperor Kanghe, a part by his son Yungching, and 
a part by @ ‘ salt mandarin’ of Shense. Nor, even iu the proviacial 
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cities do the people often attend “this pelitical preaching of the 
mandarins.” Such was the opinion expressed not long ago by the 
late Dr. Morrison; and we know it to be correct. And so too his 
Opinion on education, as quoted by Mr. Ellis, that “ not more than 
one half of the community is able to read,” we believe to be correct ; 
and the counter opiuion, that even ‘ now,’ education is more general, 
and, in some respects, better conducted in China than in any other 
country, we believe is very erroneous. 

Infenticide is the other and last topic, which we have now to no- 
tice. ‘* This practice is carried to such an extent, that it may almost 
be said to be patronized by the government, which does not inter- 
fere to prevent it, and therefore may be said to give it countenance. 
It is, aecording to Barrow, tacitly considered a part of the duty of the 
police of Peking, to employ certain persons to go their rounds at an 
early hour in the morning with carts, in order to pick up the bodies 
of such infants as may have been throwa oat into the streets in the 
course of the night. No inquiries are made; but the bodies are car 
ried to a common pit without the city walls, into which all those that 
are living, as well those that are dead, are waid to be thrown pro- 
miscuously. The Romain Catholic missionaries attended at the pit 
daily, for the purpose of rescuing some of the victims, and briaging 
them up in the Christian faith. Me. Barrow observes, that those of 
the missionaries with whom he had daily conversation during a re 
sidence of five weeks within the emperor’s palace, assured him that 
the scenes somctimes exhibited were such as to make the feeling 
mind shudder with horror. Dogs and swine are let loose into the 
streets of the capital at an early hour, before the carts go round.” 
Barrow gives the average number of deaths as about twenty-four 
daily, or nearly nine thousand for the capital annually, aud sap- 
poses an equal number are thus destroyed in other parts of the em- 
pire. This number is reduced by the fact, “that in Peking, infants 
who have died or are still-born, are exposed,” to avoid the expense 
of burying them. ‘This, Mr. Barrow “ supposes may reduce the 
number of mardered infants to four thousand io the capital.” We 
have made many inquiries with a view to learn the truth relative to 
this statement ; but cannot ascertain that the crime is more prevalent 
in the capital than it is in the other great cities of the empire. From 
the situation and character of the people in Canton, there is reason 
to suppose that infanticide must be as frequent here, according to 
the number of inhabitants, asin Peking. But in this city snch 
exposures are very rarely seen. We will never knowingly conceal 
aught of the cruelties aud sufferings of the Chinese; but antil we 
have better evidence than that adduced by Mr. Birrow, and quoted 
without contradiction in the book before ws, we cannot believe that 
dead infants are carried out of Peking in cart loads daily: or that 
dogs and swine are let louse in the streets in the morning (to devour 
them), befure the pulice carts go around! 
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Arr. lil. Negotiations with China: relative rights and duties 
among nations nut acknowledged by the Chinese ; evils of the 
present state of intercourse ; duly and interest of the western 
nations with regard to China; remarks on the course the Bri- 
tish and other nations ought fo pursue. 


Donne the long period which has elapsed since an intercourse was 
commenced between Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
France, England, and other nations of the West on one side, and the 
Chinese on the other, negotiations, becoming the character of great 
and independent nations, seem never to have been undertaken. Nu- 
merous envoys, legates, umbassadors, é&c., have been sent from Eu- 
rope to the court of China. They have been fitted out at great ex- 
pense, and have usually been men of great abilities: but they have 
always been considered by the Chinese as kung sze, ‘ tribute bearers ;’ 
have frequently been treated with neglect and indignity; and after all 
have effected little or nothing for the benefit of these who sent them, 
or for the world. Two or three of these missions will afford us a 
tolerably correct idea of the whole. 

ln 1655, a Dutch embassy was sent from Batavia to the ‘ great 
hin’ Peter de Goyer and Jacob de Keyser, ‘ merchants,’ were 
chosen for that purpose. ‘Their train consisted of fourteen persons ; 
viz. two merchants, six writers, a steward, a surgeon, two interpreters, 
w ‘trumpeter,’ anda ‘drummer.’ They took with them alsu two 
other merchants, to take care of the ‘traffic’ at Canton, while they 
were gone to Peking. Their ‘ presents,’ t. e. kung muh, or ‘ tribute,’ 
consisted of several rich pieces of woollen cloth, fine linen, several 
sorts of spices, coral, little boxes of wax, perspective and looking- 
glasses, swords, guns, feathers, armor, &c. The object of their 
mission was to establish a ‘firm league’ with the emperor, and obtain 
a ‘free trade’ for the Dutch throughout his dominions. Having 
arrived safely at Canton, after some months’ delay and severe extor- 
tions here, they were graciously permitted to go up to Peking; but 
were not admitted to the emperor’s presence till they had periurmed 
the nine prostrations before the ‘dragon throne.’ At length, they 
were adinitted to the palace, where they waited all night in an open 
court, in expectation of seeing His Majesty early the nextday. Inthe 
morning, the Emperor mounted the throne, and ‘ after sitting in state 
for a quarter of an hour,’ the ambassadors were ordered to withdraw 
from his presence, without his having spoken to them a word. They 
were then presented with some gifts of ‘ silver damask,’ ‘ cloth of gold,’ 
&c., and forthwith ordered to repair to the Court of Ceremonies to 
receive the emperor’s letter to the Governor-general of Batavia. This 
ceremony was performed in great silence, and throughout the whole 
no mention was made of ' Dutch negotiations.’ 

The Emperor’s letter was as follows: ‘“ ‘lhe king sends this letter 
to John Maatzuiker, the Dutch Governur-general of Batavia. Our 
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territories being as fat asunder as the east is from the west, it is 
with great difficulty that Wwe can approach each other, and from the 
beginning to this present, the Hollanders never came to visit us. But 
thoge who sent Peter de Goyer and Jacob de Keyser to me are a brave 
and wise people, who in your uname have appeared befure me, and 
brought me several presents. Your country is ten thousand miles 
distant from mine, but you show your noble mind in remembering me; 
for this reason my heart doth very much incline to you ;-therefore 
I send to you—([here the gifts are enumerated] You have asked 
leave to come to trade in my country by importiog and exporting 
commodities, which will redound very much to the advantage of my 
subjects; but as your country is so far distant, and the winds on these 
coasts so boisterous as to endanger your ships, the loss of which would 
very much trouble me; therefore if you do think fit to send hither, I 
desire it may be but once every eight years, and no more than an 
hundred men in a company, twenty of whom may come up to the 
place where I keep my court, and then you may bring your merchan- 
dise ashore into your lodge, without bartering it at sea before Canton. 
This I have thought good to propose for your interest and safety, and 
1 hope it will be well liked of by you; and thus much I thought fit to 
inake known to you.” 

The ambassadors having completed their ‘negotiations’ at the 
court, came back to Canton, where they were obliged to submit to 
fresh extortions from the local officers, were insulted by the populace, 
and one of their interpreters was murdered. After a remonstrance 
from the ambassadors, the following ‘ ultimate decree’ was published 
by the emperor: ‘‘’l'o the kingdom of Holland, health and peace, 
which out of its cordial love to justice has subjected itself to us, and 
has sent ambassadors through the wide sea to pay us tribute; we, 
nevertheless, weighing in our miud the length of the voyage, with 
the dangers incident thereto, do heartily grant them leave to come 
once every eight years to pay their tribute to this court; and this we 
do to make known to the universe our affection to the people of the 
remotest parts.” Noways dispirited by their ill success in ‘ nego- 
tiations’ at Peking, and by their expulsion from Formosa in 1662, a 
‘magnificent embassy’ was dispatched to the emperor Kanghe, in 
1664. ‘The lord Peter van Hoorn, privy counselor and chief trea- 
surer of India, was chosen ambassador. His suite consisted of a 
chief counselor of the embassy, a factor, and master of the ceremo- 
nies, a secretary, a steward, six gentlemen, a surgeon, six men for 
a guard, two trumpeters, and one cook. ‘The reception of this ‘ splen- 
did embassy,’ and the forms observed in the ‘ negotiations’ with the 
Chinese ministers, were nearly the same as those already described ; 
nor was their success any better.—Mr. Auber, from whom we quote 
these particulars, remarks that the lords of the council at Peking 
asked Goyer and Keyser if they were allied to their prince, for that 
no foreign ambassadors could be admitted to an audience, if not 
akin to the prince who sent them, This difficulty, however, was ea- 
sily ‘ surmounted.’ 
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The Russians, notwithstanding their boasted ‘treaty of peace,’ 
have been treated with scarcely less indignity than the Dutch, or all 
other ‘ outside barbarians,’ who have come in contact with the Chi- 
nese. In 1720, Leoff Vassiloveck Ismailoff, a Russian ambassador, 
made his public entry into Peking. He was treated with the ‘ great- 
est respect,’ but the outer door of the house whefe he lodged was 
locked and sealed with the emperor's seal. It was not without much 
expostulation that this and other ‘ mortifications' were removed. On 
regulating the ceremonial of the ambassador's audience, he contended 
for delivering his credentials into the emperor’s own hands, and be- 
ing excused from bowing nine times on entering His Majesty’s pre- 
sence ; both these requisitions were however deemed inadmissible. 
Finally, after a ‘ negotiation’ of some days, the ceremonial was ad- 
justed on the following terms: ‘‘ That the ambassador should com- 
ply with the established customs of the court of China, and when the 
emperor sent a minister to Russia, he should have instructions to 
conform himself in every respect to the ceremonies in use at that 
court.” But all these ‘ flattering appearances’ ceased with the de- 
parture of the ambassador; and with the exception of six ecclesiasti- 
cal and four lay members, ‘fixed’ at Peking, the Russians, during 
the last century, have enjoyed no more rights and immunities in Chi- 
na, than the Dutchmen have, ‘pent up in their prison-house’ in 
Japan. 

Thus it appears, from a long series of historical facts, that the Chi- 
nese practically deny the existence of relative rights among nations. 
The government proceeds on the supposition that its subjects have 
no rights; this position once established, all rights and immunities 
are and must be denied to outside barbarians. ‘As there is but one 
sun in the heavens, so there ean be but one great supreme power on 
earth :’ that power is the emperor. He is the vicegerent of heaven ; 
and to his sway all both within and without the four seas must sub- 
mit; and whoever and whatever does not, ought to be annihilated. 
In this assumption of all right and dominion, foreigners have ac- 
quiesced. This acquiescence has grown out of the doctrine, (very 
prevalent in the West,) that nations have aright to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, and have no responsibilities in re- 
ference to other portions of the human family; and that so long as 
one permits intercourse in a way it chooses, and refuses it in any 
other way, or interdicts it altogether, other nations have no right to 
interfere or complain. This doctrine is well expressed in the old 
adage, ‘‘Keep what you have got, and get what you can.” It as- 
sumes not only the iufallibility of rulers, but its kindred dogma, that 
‘might gives right:’ and if personified would consort with that of 
the hero who thought, 


‘* Better reign in hell, than serve in heaven.’’ 


The doctrine is equally opposed to the laws of God, to reason, and 
to common sense. fenor.nce, superstition, pride, and ambition, 
have acted jointly to streagthen, establish, and perpetuate it. But 
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its hideousness has long since been apparent; and it is becoming 
daily more and more an object of detestation. It stands opposed to 
rigi:t, ae night does to day; and not more surely will darkness fly 
before the rising sun, than it before the light of trath. 

A just view of thie doctrine will be obtained, if we suppose it to be 
carried into effect iv a small community. Imagine, then, an exten- 
sive estate equally divided among twelve sons. Together with a 
large landed property and flocks and herds, it embraces a variety of 
manufactories; rivers, canals, and highways intersect the whole, and 
in such a manner as to make each one of the parts, in a measure, 
dependent on and serviceable to all the other parts. This mutual 
relation was designed; and eleven of the sons perceive this and 
act accordingly, keeping up the relation and intercourse which their 
father had established for their mutual benefit. But to their surprise, 
one of the twelve takes a very different course; he draws around his 
portion a line of separation, and declares death to any one of his do- 
mestics who shall pass that line; and enacts the same penalty 
against his brothers and any membera of their households, who shall 
presume to enter the forbidden territory. And he stops not here. 
He denies the existence of any relationship or obligation to his bro- 
thers; denounces them as barbarians, and treats them accordingly. 
But some of them venture to enter a remote corner of his part of 
the estate, and after many disputes, are at length ‘graciously per- 
mitted ’ to lodge there, and buy and sell; but all intercourse beyund 
this is interdicted. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this illustration farther; it shows at 
once, in a clear light, the very unnatural attitude which China has 
assumed. And whut, in the case supposed, ought to be the course of 
conduct pursued with regard to the individual who has adopted this 
exclusive system? He has evideutly frustrated the intentions of his 
father, much to the injury of the whole family. [lis brothees 
have perceived this, have felt the injury, and have tried various expe- 
dients to remove the evil. ‘Chey have sent messengers to hiin, re- 
peatedly and at great expense; but he has treated them with neglect, 
contempt, and insult, requiring them to do him homage in the name 
of their masters. With regard to an individual of this description, 
there would be evidently but one course that could be pursued with 
strict justice. It would be necessary, as a matter of expediency and 
of duty, to restrict and restrain him, and with a hand so strong as to 
prevent the possibility of his doing injury to bis neighbors. With 
special care being taken not to do him any harm, this rigid course 
should be followed up till he acknowledges and respects his kindred, 
reciprocates their offices of kindness, and gives bonds fur good be 
havior in future. So it should be with China. 

The evils of the existing state of intercourse with this country are 
neither few nor small. Numerous and grievous as they are, however, 
they may be removed, and many of them easily and without delay. 
In the case supposed above, with eleven individuals against one, it 
would not surely be very difficult to persuade or compel that one 
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tn adopt a line of conduct consistent with their rights and his obliga- 
tions ; there would indeed be occasion for force, but not for cruelty 
and wrong; and when he saw his true position (for we have not sup- 
posed him bereft of reason), he would at once submit to what he 
had not the power to resist. The government of Great Britan could 
alone, were it necessary, dictate to the Chinese, and enforce any 
terms it pleased ; and could, by the exercise of its naval power, ef- 
fect the removal of al] the grievances which it is the province of yo- 
vernment to remove. This power, we hope, will speedily be exerted, 
and this effect produced. Recent injuries demand this. Humanity 
demands it. And justice will approve of it. But as the evils affect 
not one nation, but all; the efforts to temove them should not be put 
forth by one alone, but jointly and simultaneously by all. For every 
natiou that comes in contact with China, has rights which it ma 
claim, and duties which it must perform. The true basis of the civil 
state—of the relative rights and duties among nations—is the ordina- 
tion of heaven; and it has not been left optional with any nation to 
enter that state, or to keep aloof from it, at pleasure. 

As most of the evils in question have their origin in the political 
creed of the Chinese, it is necessary to examine it, and see how it 
produces such bad effects. The penal code of the Chinese has been 
pronounced, by one of .the most competent judges that ever lived, to 
be in his opinion ‘superior to the institutes of Menu, the precepts of 
Zoroaster, the rules of the Koran, and the laws of England.’ Parts 
of the code, however, are as injurious in their effects as they are ex- 
travagant in their assumptions; and the predominant spirit of the 
whole is, in our opinion, very bad. An instance of the latter is found 
in the first section of that work. In ancient times, culprits, were 
ping choo sze e, ‘ cast forth upon the surrounding regions,’ that they 
might have no part in the righteous sway of China; but now, since 
the empire includes all the territory within the sze Ace, ‘ four seas,’ 
there is no place to which criminals can be ‘thrown off;’ and there- 
fore ‘ banishment’ has become ‘ transportation.’ On the spirit of 
the Chinese laws, the following remarks written by Dr. Morrison, 
are to our purpose :— 

“That the foreign visitor in China should form a right estimate of 
the feelings and conduct of the natives respecting himself, and have 
jist expectations on that subject, it is necessary that he should know 
their legal condition as regards intercourse with foreigners; for much 
of their behavior must be attributed to that, and not to their natural 
disposition. This knowledge will prevent the visitor from entertain- 
ing too high expectations on the one hand; or, on the other hand, 
dealing out unjust blame, when such expectations are disappointed. 
When ignorant of the laws of a country, we are very naturally guided 
by what we consider reasonable. But when law speaks, reason must 
be silent; for whether the law be reasonable or otherwise, it insists 
on being first heard. Aud in what nation are there not many unrea- 
sonable laws! 

“Iu China, the laws, whether the fundamental ones in the imperial 
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code, or the subsidiary rules, or the provincial and local orders of 
goverament, or the law of usage among the people,—are all more or 
less hostile to a free and amicable intercourse with foreigners. The 
native who violates these laws runs @ risk, affecting his respectability 
in society, his personal safety and that of his family and connections, 
the loss of his property by confiscation, or the infliction of flogging, 
imprisonment, transport, or death, according as the case may be under 
varying t\mes, circumstances, and persons in authority. A risk is 
run, and a man may suffer death, legally, for that which, beiug not 
bad or unreasonable in its own nature, he has been doing with im- 
panity for years in respect of intercourse with foreigners. ‘There are 
many of the ordinary transactions between natives and foreigners at 
Canton, which, wheu the government wishes to punish a man, it inter- 
prets as a trattoreus intercourse with the enemies of the state, and, in 
an especial degree, of the ‘l'artar dynasty; affixing to the culprit the 
appellation of Han keén, or ‘ Chinese traitor,’ a person whom the law 
sentences to death. We have known the term applied by government 
to a respectable hong-merchant, for being supposed to give informa- 
tion to foreigners of the law of homicide, when the life of one of their 
fellow-countrymen was in danger. We have also known it applied to 
another respectable bong-merchant, for having bought a sedan-chair 
for a foreigner; and not merely applied but acted on. The merchant 
was seized, thrown into prison, and there soon died. 

‘‘ Now what we would impress upon the foreign visitor is, that con- 
sidering the legal risk a native runs when holding intercourse with 
him, he should not blame too severely the Chinese who declines to 
incur that risk in order to serve him, although it be in a manner 
which reason approves. It is enough that the law condemns it. It 
is not a century since a man lost his head for writing a petition for 
foreigners, and showing them the way to the city gate with it! The 
carriage of domestic and commercial letters to and from Canton and 
Macao is not yet legalized; it is done by the postman at the risk of 
a flogging, and by the boatman at the risk of that and of the confisca- 
tion of his boat also. The post for foreign letters and parcels is con- 
ducted by fees, bribery, and connivance, contrary to law. 

‘‘ The laws concerning intercourse with foreigners contained in the 
Leuh-le, or penal code, the standard, fundamental, or permanent part 
of which was so elegantly translated by Sir George ‘I’. Staunton, are 
chiefly contained in the sections numbered 224 and 225. It did not 
enter into the translator's plan to give the supplementary clauses of 
the code, which are more or less altered on every revision, at inter- 
vals of five or ten years. Hence the translated code is not so full on 
many points of actual law as it would otherwise have been. 

“The laws of China recognize the duty of pity to foreigners in 
distress, such as shipwrecked seamen, or needy traders who require 
the necessaries of life for their starving native countries! But in any 
other light the law views them as rivals and enemies, to he distrusted 
and guarded against. Hence it is, that all intercourse with them, ex- 
cept under the immediate eye of govetnment, is constructive treason. 
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A foreigner must not buy Chinese books; he must not see their gazettes; 
no scholar, gentleman, or official person must visit him. He ‘must 
remain in his warehouse or factory, and be guarded by hong-mer- 
chants, compradors, and coolies! Servants to ‘attend on his person 
he must not have. ‘I'he law of the province requires the covuk and 
coulies whom he employs, to act the part of spies on his conduct. 
They must tell the linguists, the linguists must tell the hong-mer- 
chauts, and the hong-merchants the government, of all that the fo- 
reigner does! The law has done its duty in guarding agatust foreign- 
ers, and if the people would do their’s, the life of a foreign merchant 
in Canton would be insupportable. 

‘* But, we are told, the laws are broken. True, they are not intend- 
ed, even by those who issue them, to continue at all times in force. 
Well then, it may be objected, they do no harm. This is a mistaken 
inference. They do much harm; they are broken at a risk; and for the 
risk the foreigner must pay. Now and then, also, the risk is realized ; 
the nitive has, at the least, to suffer loss of property; perhaps, as we 
have already said, the loss of his liberty or his life, with all the degrad:- 
tion and pain which attend imprisonment in a Chinese jail (a place 
which they call hell). In fact, the edicts fulminated by government 
are generally intended to answer the double purpose of holding up 
foreigners to the contempt of the peuple, and of oppressing them, under 
cover of old regulations, whenever it is convenient to do so. The 
consequence is that often the most contradictory regulations are passed, 
so as to entangle the unwary ‘ barbarian’ in the ‘net of the law,’ 
whichever way he may turn himself.” (See the Commercial Guide.) 

The whole system of measures, adopted by the Chinese in regard 
to fureigners is very bad. Even the terins, e jin, wae ¢, ‘ barbarian,’ 
‘outside barbarian,’ &c., in constant use by the government, are con- 
temptuous, degrading and injurious, and onght never to be allowed. 
As for ‘fixed regulations,’ properly so called, there are none. In 
the plain matter of duties on exports and imports, even the hong- 
inerchants themselves can not explain the mystery of the iniquities 
that are practiced. We do not wonder that the ‘ benevolent emperor ’ 
should say, as he does in a late edict, that ‘' if, as now reported, the 
Canton merchants have of late been in a feeble aud deficient state, 
and have in addition to the governmental duties, added also private 
duties ; while fraudulent individaals have further taken advantage of 
this to make gain out of the cistom-house dudes, peeling off (from 
the borbarians) layer after layer, and have gone also to the extreme 
degree of the government merchants incurring debts to the barba- 
rians, heaping thousands upon ten thousands ;—whereby are stirred 
up sanguinary quarrels ; if the merchants, thus, falsely and under the 
name of tariff duties, extort each according to his own wishes, going 
even to the extreme degree of incurring debts, amount upon amount, 
it is not matter of, surprise, tf the said barbarian merchants, unable 
to bear their grasping, stir up disturbances.” Aud His Majesty adds, 
with regard to the affair of ‘ the English Lord Napier’ and others, this 
year, ‘‘ we have au assurance that it was bol owing Ww the numerous 
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extortions of the Canton merchants, that their minds being discon- 
tented, they thereupon craftily thought to carry themselves with a high 
hand.” (See edict in our last number, page 393.) 

This tmperial declaration is supported by imperial facts. During 
the late disturbances, it was advanced again and again, that the do- 
ties arising from the foreign trade, affect the revenue not the value 
of a feather’s down. Sosaid Governor Loo. But in a document be- 
fore us, which has just come down from Peking, His Majesty ‘Taoa- 
kwang says: ‘‘ The duties paid into the treasuries of the custom-house 
do affect the revenue of the nation.” And ‘‘ how can it be suffered,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘ that the least fraction of debt should be incurred!” 
He farther says, that the whole amount of duties unpaid by the several 
hong-merchants is above one million three hundred thousand taels; 
and that 420,000 taels of this are due from one individual, and 
310,000 from another: and he therefore orders, that both of them 
(having held official rank) be degraded. And moreover, His Majesty 
requires that the whole sum (1,300,000 taels) be paid withia three 
months. Well, therefore, does it become these men “ to have a tender 
regard to their face.”’ Farther, and on the same subject, the emperar 
remarks: ‘ 'The commercial intercourse of outside barbarians with 
this inner land, is indeed owing to the compassion exercised by the 
Celestial empire If all the duties which are required to be aid, can 
indeed be levied according to the fized tariff, then the said barbariua 
mierchants must certainly pay them gladly, and mast continually 
remain tranquil.” Consequently, and most logically, if there is no 
fixed tariff, and if the duties are not indeed levied according to it, 
then certainly the said barbarians must not pay them gladly, aad must. 
not eoutivually remain tranquil. Now, there is no fized tariff; and 
we suppose that every merchant, native as well as foreign, will admit 
this; aud so long as the present system of intercourse exists, we see 
io reason to expect that this ebject ever will be obtained What 
will be the final result of this unfixed state, we will not venture to 

ict. 
Pret he Commercial Guide, noticed in our last number, and quoted 
above, contains some important remarks and statements on this 
erbject. ‘‘The impossibility of obtaining from the government any 
fixed tariff of duties has been for many years one of the moet 
prominent evils in the commercial system of Canton,—it beiag the 
policy of all parties, government, hong-merchants, and linguists, to 
keep ‘foreigners in a state of perfect ignorance of the mode and rate 
of duties levied on foreign trade.” In most instanees, ‘the illegal 
and irregular charges more than quadruple the real imperial duties ; 
and in one very important article (cotton,) are apparently inereased 
tenfold.’ To the ‘Guide,’ we must refer those who wish to examine 
this subject in its details; we have room for only one more short 
extract, concerning the famous consoo charge, for the use ef the 
co-hong. ‘‘It is, however, difficult to come to any correct con- 
clusion respecting the mode of levying and appropriating this [the 
cansuv] fund. Lt is an object of inystery, even to those who contri- 
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bute towards it, none of whom, excepting two or three of the seniors, 
are allowed access to its records. A fund under such a system of 
management is naturally liable to much misappropriation; but it is 
improbable that any remedy will be found for the evil, so long as a 
co-hong like the present continues. 

*‘ Notwithstanding the above remarks, there is reason to suppose 
that the profits derived from the consvo fund are not large, the co- 
hong having to expend a considerable sum annually in presents aud 
contributions to the revenue. ‘The fullowiug, we are iuformed, are 
the principal items of anuual contribution, in round numbers :— 


Tribute to the emperor, - - - + - Taels 55,000 
For repairs on the Yellow River, - - ,, 30,000 
Expenses of an agent at Peking, - - ,, 21,600 
Birth-day presents‘to the emperor, - - _,, 130,000 


Similar presents to the hoppo, - - », 20,000 
Presents to the hoppo’s wother or wife, », 20,000 
Annual presents to various officers, - ,, 40,000 
Expenditure for compulsory purchases of 

mative ginseng, - - - - + = = ,», 140,000 
‘I's. 456,600 


‘¢ Some of these charges are not paid by the co-hong, but by in- 
dividual merchants from their arrears of consoo fund.—They are also 
liable to other calle for various objects. In 1832, they subscribed for 
the purpose of quelling the Leénchow insurrection, about 100,000 
taels, and Jast year for the relief of the sufferers from the inunda- 
tion, they paid compulsory subscriptions to the amount of 120,000 
taels. These things are not, however, mentioned in their defense, 
as they can have no right to yield to every impusition, ia confidence 
of being able easily to repay themselves by a tax on the foreiga 
trade.”’ 

t us look at the present state of intercourse in another point of 
view as it operates to the destruction of justice, in a legal sense. 
Here the evil is deep-rooted. It is but a poor relief to the outside 
barbarians to be told, ‘‘ You fare as well as the natives themselves, 
and if you do not like your situation, you may quit the country as 
quick as you please;” nor is there any justice in this returt. The 
truth is, natives and foreigners are bath in bondage—neither possess- 
ing the rights and privileges which God evidently desigued ahey 
should enjoy. The method of dealing with foreigners in cases where 
evidence is required, is very extraordinary. ‘There i¢ an instance of 
recent occurrence, the particulars of which we have on the best au- 
thority. It is briefly az follows:—One of the mowt respectable fo- 
reigners iu this country was assaulted by soldiers; he complained to 
the authorities, desiring that redress might be given and the soldiers 
punished. The government immediately called on the soldiers, and 
asked them (the accused persons) if they did commit violence. ‘' No, 
not the least,” they answered. ‘The magistrate inquired again, ‘Are 
you sure?”—“‘ Quite sure,” they replied. ‘Oh! very well,” ejacu- 
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Jated the officer, in a tone of mingled triumph and indignity; ‘“‘ very 
well;” and then dismissed the soldiers, rejected the complainant, and 
forthwith issued a proclamation to the public, stating that a foreigner 
had accused certain persons, but that those persons have denied the 
whole. Therefore the ‘ said barbarian” appears in his true character 
of a liar and false accuser. 

Precisely the same principle obtains with the official merchants, 
who are authorized to ‘deal’ with foreigners. If a foreiguer com- 
plains that they injure him in any way, the government asks these 
said official merchants whether it be true or not. It is altogether 
false, they reply. Very well, is the rejoinder, and the complaint is of 
course rejected, and the accuser is left to draw his own inference—an 
act of mercy and consolation with a vengeance. For, ‘if man falsely 
accuses another of any crime, himself shall suffer the punishment due 
to that crime.’ But by what right, or law of evidence, is the simple 
denial of the accused person assumed to be the truth? Yet the Chi- 
nese government always assumes this, when its own subjects are ac- 
cused by barbarians. In this way foreigners are belied, and the 
authorities deceived,—always to the injury of the former, and some- 
times of the latter. A notable instance of this kind occurred in the late 
dispute. So incensed was the governor on receiving his degradation, 
and while expecting further censure with punishment, he declared in 
his wrath, that, in the same hour he received the sentence to go to 
the cold country, their heads (those of the two merchants who had 
misled him,) should be taken off. 

It is true that the government does sometimes in cases of complaint, 
give judgment in favor of the foreigners; but he has no guaranty for 
this. The case of natives who come in contact with foreigners, is 
still more hopeless. {[t may be urged that the native bas the right of 
appeal ; but the system of appeal here, like the administration of justice 
to foreigners, is mockery, perfect mockery. What was the trial of 
Terranova? Whether guilty or not, by fraud and deception be was 
made to sign his own death-warrant, at the very time he was promised 
and was expecting liberation. Often do the innocent suffer, und the 
guilty go free. In consequence of the late collision with the English 
authorities, more than thirty individuals to our kaoowledge (how 
many others there were we can not tell,) were imprisoned. Others 
fled from the country, and of others the government is still in pursuit. 
And why all this?) We can not tell. Yet so far as we do know, we 
are sure that, under a liberal and enlightened government, not one of 
the individuals in question would have been molested. But however 
innocent these persons were, some of them have suffered severely. 
Io one case a servant, for an alleged illegality of his master, was 
thrown into prison, beaten, his property confiscated, and his family 
rendered honseless and pennyless. He is now dead. The particulars 
relative to Sunshing or Hingtae, as well as the outside merchants and 
linguists, are already generally known, and need not be recounted 
here. 

Such are some of the commercial and (if the reader will excuse 
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the paradox,) legal evils, which are inseparable from the present 
state of intercourse with this country. We have said nothing of the 
facts that the trade is limited to a single port in a remote corner of 
the empire, and confined to a small number of men, and.some of 
them quite incompetent for the management of an extensive trade. 
Nor have we mentioned the disqualifications of the linguists for go- 
vernmental interpreters. The narrow limits allowed to foreigners in 
Canton, their separation from their families, &c., we have passed over 
in silence. But enough has been said to show that the present sys- 
tem of intercourse is replete with evils Its effects on everything— 
commercial, political, social, moral, and religious—are like the mil- 
dew and blight, working death. Out of it, as one of its legitimate 
results, has grown the smuggling trade, which, unless some effectual 
remedy is applied to check or avert the evil, must, for aught we can 
see, lead on to consequences the most alarming and tremendous, 
breaking up the foundations of the government, and overturning the 
throne itself. 

Concerning the duty and interest of western nations with regard to 
China, and the course which the British and others ought to pursue 
in this country, our remarks shall be brief. After all that has been 
said on this subject, it is evident that the advantages which will ac- 
crue to foreigners from a well regulated intercourse with the Chinese 
empire, will be both numerous and important. In a commercial point 
of view, in mere matters of gain, they may be doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled. It is equally evident also, that there are duties to be 
performed in this case—duties most imperative, though long neglect- 
ed. These duties are manifold. The character of foreigners has 
been misrepresented in the sight of the Chinese; it should be 
vindicated. The number, power, and resources of foreign nations 
have been erroneously estimated by this people and government; this 
error should be corrected. ‘The authorities of China have treated 
with scorn and contempt the governments and rulers of the West; 
these should be properly represented to the etnperor and his minis- 
ters, and their independence, and their perfect equality with the go- 
vernment and rulers of this country should be duly acknowledged 
and respected. In the performance of all these duties, foreigners 
would promote directly and effectually their own interests. A double 
motive, therefore, urges their performance. But we stop not here, 
if we would perform our whole duty. Arts, sciences, literature, and 
religidn, must be brought into the account. In the healing art, for 
instance, we have seen in China how much may be effected by single 
individuals. The arts and sciences have stood stationary for centu- 
ries in this country. In the meantime, the nations of the West 
have made numerous and great improvements, which if communi- 
cated to this people would be to them of inestimable value. The 
Chinese need exceedingly a new literature, enriched by all the ad- 
vances of modern times This, as they have opportunity, foreigners 
should put within their reach, and scatter liberally among them the 
treasures of useful knowledge. Aad, last though not least, Chris- 
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tians, whose very name reininds them of their duty, should proffer to 
this nation the life-giving oracles of the true God. The magnitude 
of this duty, and the weight of obligation to discharge it, are great 
beyond computation, because the good to be conferred is boundicss 
in extent, and eternal in duration. 

To point out the proper course to be pursued in order fitly and 
fully to discharge all these dnties, is not an easy task. ‘T’o prevent 
our being misunderstood, we say first, negatively, that the nations of 
Christendom ought not to commence hostilities against the Chinese. 
The British flag has been insulted, and British blood has been 
spilt. These hostile acts should be complained of, and repara- 
tion demanded and obtained. Hitherto there has been a marked 
care by the court of St. James to avoid hostilities and conquest; and 
every measure of the government has been most pacific. So we 
hope they will continue to be. But the time has come when it seems 
absolutely necessary to adopt strong and determined measures, in 
order to obtain reparation for the past, the removal of present evils, 
and security for the future. The measures, so far as they regard 
the two latter objects should be adopted jointly by all the nations in- 
terested. But as redress for past injuries must be the first object 
with the British government, it muat consequently move first in this 
case ; and it seems desirable that it should immediately communicate 
with the other governments of the West, not only that jealousy and 
rivalry may be prevented, but that the several nations interested may 
move in concert. England, and France, and America, by united and 
judicious measures can easily, and without delay, open and esta- 
blish a free, honorable, and well regulated iutercourse with China. 
And in our opinion they are bound in duty, and called upon by Di- 
vine Providence to accomplish this work. They should meet this 
government as its equal; and point out to the emperor and his mi- 
nisters the advantages of pacific negotiations and friendly intercourse, 
demanding at the same time, and in a manner that can not be 
resisted, the reciprocity of all those rights which ouglit to charac- 
terize the intercourse of great and independent nations. 


Art. IV. Promulgation of the Gospel in China: ¥. Obstacles ta 
4t :—I1. laws against foreigners; 2. against foreign religions; 3. 
system of education; 4. the language: ML. Facilities ;—\. limited 
intercourse practicable ; 2. knowledge of reading ; 3. no ruling 
priesthood ; 4. disposition of the people; 5. fureign interest felt 
for China. 

Tue present article is designed to present a practical view of the 

prominent points both of difficulty and facility, relative to the disse- 

mination of the gospel in China. In this propagation of Divine truth, 
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be it always remembered, no resort whatever is to be had to fraud or 
force; they being both and equally opposed to the spirit of the religion 
to be inculcated. For that is a plain direction of the Holy Scriptures 
which has singled out as worthy of condemnation the principle, “let 
us do evil that good may come;” thereby stamping with reprobation 
all resort to guile and “‘ pious fraud.” Equally evident is it from an 
avowal of the great Christian missionary, that force is to find no place 
among the sanctioned means of diffusing the revealed religion: ‘ the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but through God are effica- 
cious for the demolition of the strong-holds’ of wickedness. With 
these authoritative exceptions, therefore, no human means are left for 
the extension of the gospel, but argument and persuesion—“‘ light and 
love ;’’—to the use of these weapons and the Divine blessing on them, 
we look for the introduction and establishment of the gospel in 
China. 

In enumerating the obstacles and encouragements to the Christian 
enterprise in this empire, it is our object to present them such as they 
are actually existent, such as meet the present laborer, and must he 
contemplated by the expectant missionary in his work. If the diffi- 
culties seem to preponderate, and share most attention, we may remem- 
ber that little thanks are due to any Christian or human efforts that 
there is any encouragement. But all who love the religion of Christ 
are bound to give praise to Almighty God, that any avenue is left for 
approaching this great people, rather than to despond because the 
doors bave not opened of their own accord, and while as yet there 
was none to enter. 

The first obstacle meets us, in the hostile attitude of the government 
towards all foreigners entering the dominions of China. Around this 
sacred nation is drawn a line equally definite and guarded, which no 
foreigner must pass, and no native exceed, on penalty of death. This 
odious feature of the Chinese constitution carries back our thoughts to 
those dark ages of the world, when men acknowledged no duties or 
f.iendship to men beyond their own clan; when brute force was the 
only known law; and when merely to find the adherent of one tribe 
within the asserted limits of another, was deemed a sufficient cause 
of death. In this age arose the Chinese monarchy; and as it arose, 
its characteristic lines were stereotyped, and put beyond the reach 
of change and improvement. Other tribes then unknown, or far more 
barbarous, have since seen the Light of the world, and walking 
therein, have advanced to their present various grades of refinement, 
while this first and greatest of nations still retains its primitive aspect 
of savage defiance. 

With regard to natives, the restriction of the law was once publicly 
relaxed, and its violation 1s now so constant, that thousands of the 
poorer class annually emigrate to other countries and to islands, 
where they can procure subsistence, if not wealth. The only appa- 
rent use of this restrictive law therefore, except so far as the emigrae 
tion of Chinese females is concerned, is to serve as a pretext for 
wringing from them a portion of their hard earnings in foreign lands, 
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in the shape of bribes and extortion paid to the imperial officers fur 
their connivance. But with regard to foreigners, the original wake- 
fulness which created the law still guards it with onabated rigor. 
For the officer of any district where an intruder may enter, or his 
superior, or both, are held responsible for their negligence, to the ex- 
tent of loss of station or life. At Canton, the only authorized port 
of entrance to foreigners, nearly as few privileges are allowed them 
as can consist with life. They may not walk into the city, or into 
the country, or take free exercise on the river, without the risk of 
personal injury, or of bringing suffering on others, who are held re- 
sponsible for them. So effectual then, is this obstacle that where its 
operation admits of no relaxation, no foreign teacher of Christianity 
can enter the land to communicate oral or written instruction to the 
imprisoned people. ‘The few Romish missionaries who are annually 
carried into the interior of the country escape detection by conceal- 
meat in boats, by frequently changing their mode of conveyance, and 
by other well concerted srrangements of their followers till they arrive 
at their destination. 

Another obstacle exists in the laws enacted against the propagation 
of any new religion in general, and against Christianity in particular. 
To understand this fully, it is necessary to revert to a fundamental 
principle of this government, that the Emperor, as head of his great 
family, is the high priest of the nation. ‘Traces of the patriarchal, o¢ 
rather of the theocratic form are discernible in the government. As 
Shangte, the supreme ruler, held dominion over heaven, so Hwangte, 
the emperor, presided over earth. As the son of heaven, he is the 
only medium of communication with the power of heaven. Hence 
only the emperor, and his officers, who as his deputies receive authority 
emanating from him, may offer homage to the court of heaven. Ac- 
eordingly we find in history, that the emperors, as heaven's vicegerents 
on earth, have always arrogated the exclusive right of rendering 
homage to heaven ; and that it is a capital crime for a family or an 
individual to offer sacrifice to the Supreme Ruler. 

The history of the three prominent religious sects in China, the 
Confucian, Taou, and Budhist sects, confirms us in the opinion that 
all the vassals of the emperor are held accountable to him for 
both their belief and practice. The law expects every subject to 
continue in that class in which he was born or enrolled. Each of 
these religious orders, but chiefly the latter, has suffered bloody pro- 
acriptions for presumptuous adherence to its own rites and rules 
against the will of the emperor. But each is now tolerated, and re- 
cognized by Jaws and statutes ; which, however, compel the votaries 
of each and all other sects to conform implicitly to the forms of the 
theocratic government, leaving them otherwise as tolerated religions. 
Abating this inevitable conformity, doubtless it may be true that the 
government holds a loose hand over private religious sentiments, so 
far as any man transgresses no rules, and exposes not himself to them 
who are ever seeking occasions to gratify their cupidity. But to as- 
sert that ull religions are free or tolerated in China, is greatly to mi 
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take the genius of the government, and the record of facts. If there 
be any country, where, above ail others, everything human and 
Divine, every relation, whether political or social, public or private, 
ceremonial or sumptuary, is cognizable by law, that country must 
be China. 

Christianity, as taught by the compliant Jesuits, though once to 
lerated, ia now no longer so. Once its prospects were fair of being 
at least enrolled among the tolerated devintions from the theocratic 

overnment ; but from jealousy of foreign influence at court, or of the 
map see, or from some other cause apparently not connected with 
the trae merits of Christianity, it has long been a proscribed religion 
in China. The establishment of the Jesuits in Peking has entirely 
dwindled away, foreign teachers are prohibited, the churches demo- 
lished or sequestered, and moet of the congregations dispersed and fost. 

‘The two obstacles enumerated, present the difficulty of introducing 
the Gospel into China at all; the third is an impediment to the recep- 
tion of it when made known. We allude to the ezisting system of 
national education. The influence of the uniform and extended system 
of education is directly opposed to the renewing and transforming 
reception of the principles of revealed religion. This influence is 
everywhere met, and if we mistake not, is palpably manifest in the 
Chinese character, whether seen in its native soil, or transplanted to 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Much of the superior intelli- 

nce, enterprise, and industry of the Chinese seems to have originated 
in this common source. But with these good results are cotnected 
the evils of an education thoroughly “ without God,” and of a most 
bigoted adherence to their own venerated customs and opinions. The 
cause is adequate to this result, and the result is unfailing. Schools 
of some sort and grade are known throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire. In them all, from the first rudiments onward, the 
same books are used, consisting of the maxims and instructions of 
their revered sages. True, much of the doctrine thus committed to 
memory by all Chinese youth who learn anything, is happily clothed 
io the ancient style of the classics, which renders it but partially im- 
telligible without a commentary; yet enough is understood and incul- 
cated to leave in the mind an enduring impression. Every child learns 
the praises of Confucius, and never in after life allows himself to 
suspect that great lawgiver was anything less than the ‘‘ only perfect 
one,” whose conduct was spotless, and doctrine indisputable. Along 
with some really good maxims of filial and paternal, social, and 
political, duty, he imbibes the material and atheistical tenets of Chinese 
philosophy. ‘The consequence of this course is, that in subsequent 
life the same outlines of character are retained in the followers of 
Confucius, Laoutsze, and Budha. ‘Thus are the springs of moral life 
poisoned everywhere, and there grows from them a deadly apathy 
towards all serious religion. 

Another obstacle of qnite different kind is found in the lenguage 
of the country. ‘Uhis difficulty is of a complex nature, arising partly 
from the impediments purpusely thrown by the government in the 
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way of the foreign learner, and partly from the essential difficulty of 
its acquisition, As to the former, no Chinese may teach his language 
to a foreigner on penalty of exposure to be denounced and punished 
as a traitor to his country. In times of tranquillity it is true, that the 
restriction can generally be evaded with impunity; but on the first 
approach of disturbances, these teachers always flee in terror from the 
foreigners, as happened during the late collisions. As all extra-com- 
mercial intercourse of foreigners and Chinese is by law constructive 
treason, hence it comes that visits for other than the lawful purpose 
are suspicious, and are neither invited or returned to any extent by 
native gentlemen. Conversation with well informed and literary men 
is therefore out of the question ; for the danger and disgrace of familiar 
intercourse with a foreigner are too great to allow the gratification of 
the natural feelings of curiosity or hospitality. Neither will a teacher 
of any talents or reputation endanger himself by intercourse with the 
barbarians, unless impelled by necessitous circumstances. ‘I'o this 
we may add the illegality of a foreigner purchasing or possessing 
Chinese books of any sort. 

But the real difficulty of mastering this strange language is not to 
be overcome by the removal of any governmental impediments. Two 
opinions have prevailed on this subject; one, that the attainment of 
the language was next to impossible; and the other more modern, 
that its acquisition is as facile as the Latin or Greek. While we sub- 
scribe to neither of these extremes, we confeas ourselves inclined 
more towards the former than the latter opinion. For it is certain 
that talented, industrious, and persevering scholars bave devoted 
many years to the study of it, while perhaps few or none of them have, 
unaided, composed works, which competent and impartial native 
judges will pronounce pure and elegant Chinese. If any foreigners 
were ever masters of the language, doubtless some of the early Romish 
miissionaries were; for they could command the best teachers, and 
libraries, and intercourse to any extent with literary men. Yet 
we know that some of their compositions, which have been praised as 
pure Chinese, had the advantage of a faithful revision by first rate 
native scholars. But with all these incomparable advantages, they 
have left but imperfect means to assist subsequent learners in the 
same pursuit. ‘he worke of the late Dr. Morrison, susceptible as 
they are of improvement, are yet the chief aid of English scholars in 
acquiring the Chinese language. ‘The opinion of that scholar on this 
subject is recorded in his preface to the Grammar of the Chinese 
Language, which was printed in 1815 :—“ To know something of the 
Chinese language is 4 very easy thing ; to know as much of it as will 
answer many useful and importaot purposes is not extremely difficult ; 
but to be master of the Chinese language— a point to which the writer 
has yet to dook furward—he considers extremely difficult. However, 
the difficulty is not insuperable. * * * ‘The student, therefore, 
should not undertake Chinese under the idea that it is a very easy 
thing to acquire; nor should he be discouraged from attempting it, 
under au impression that the difficulty of acquiring it is next-to 
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insurmoontable.” To the truth of this opinion we can mtost fully 
subecribe. 

From this view of the obstacles, we turn our eyes to the existing 
encouragements and facilities for disseminating the gospel in China. 
After what has been said it may be thought that little place remains 
to search for facilities. Yet, inconsidersble as they may seem, and 
transient as some of them may be, it is still true, that, viewed by the 
light of sober calculation and Christian confidence, there is reason- 
able grouad of encouragement to the friends of China. Respecting 
the first two obstacles enumerated, it is quite obvious, that ifthe laws 
be rigorously executed against the admission of foreigners, and the 
propagation of the Christian religion, then neither the gospel itself, 
nor its ministers can even be known at all in the empire. But, in the 

providence of God, such a state of things has occurred, both in 
and out of China, that the force of these presumptuous restrictions is 
weakened. No radical change has taken place, or indeed begun ; 
the spirit of improvement and liberty has not been wafted so far to- 
wards the orient; but this state, such as it is, seems to be attributa- 
ble to the weakness or venality of the frontier guards. But what- 
ever the cause may be, the fact is undeniable, that, during the last 
three years, intercourse has been extensively maintained with the 
eastern maritime portions of the country; and equally undeniable, 
that this has existed only by the cowardice or connivance of the im- 
perial officers. It is true that the interior has in no case been pene- 
trated, except in a very recent, solitary instance, when two persons 
made a rapid excursion inland thirty or forty miles, to the Ankoy 
[Anke] tea hills. But that the amount and value of this intercourse 
coastwise may be duly estimated, it should be considered that access 
is thereby obtained to many populous cities, more numerous villages, 
and still more freely to a Jong tract of the country adjoining the coast, 
from the eastern parts of Kwangtung quite up to Chible, if not to 
Mantchou Tartuary. This range embraces some of the most flourish- 
ing towns of the empire, the borders of its moet fruitful provinces, 
and a total population of many millions of people. 

But the peculiar circumstances of the expeditions should also be 
remembered : that they were performed in ships well able to defend 
themselves; that they generally kept at a distance from the large 
cities ; and that by means of their lucrative trade they could purchase, 
or enable the native merchants to purchase, the connivance of those 
petty officers, whose duty it was to drive them away and prevent all 
intercourse. It should be known, also, that during the whole period 
of the trade, the chief article of profitable traffic has been opium.— 
But other and more legitimate means had effect also in inviting this 
friendly intercourse, such as gratuitous medical assistance every- 
where rendered to the natives, and the free distribution of Christian 
and other useful books. These means exerted a redeeming influence 
to the limited extent to which they could be employed, and under 
the inauspicious circumstances of their action. In the more recent 
voyages, the adventurers, taught by experience, avuided all collision 
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and even intercourse weth the officers of government, as far us 
possible; and in this way, and by cultivating friendly relations 
everywhere with the people, they generally avoided or overcame 
any restriction or opposition from the government. 

Under such circumstances hus the maritime intercourse with Chi- 
na been hitherto maintained; and by a regard to them all in our 
estimate, we shall neither be elated at such successes, nor yet despise 
this practicable mode of access to several millions of this imprisoned 
mation. At the present time more work is to be done there, than 
there are Christian missionaries prepared toengage in it. Individual 
enterprise has hitherto carried on this intercourse, borne its losses, 
and reaped its gains. But it may be resumed at no distant day ; we 
trust, under happier conditions and maintained, till the frequency of 
passing this wall of separation shall cause both natives and foreigners 
to forget its existence. Though all such transient visits must be re- 
gatded as constituting very imperfect missionary labor; yet, to have 
any sort of access to ten or twenty millions, and to leave there the 
Christian Scriptures and books, which may preach during the neces- 
sary absence of the living herald, is very different from entire ex- 
clusion. Nay, who will believe that of the many thousand volumes 
circalated there during the last three years, all are forgotten before 
God, and will “ return void?’ May we not rather indulge the hope, 
that at this very time these tracts are giving instruction to the 
immates of some humble Chinese dwelling on the coast; yea, even 
carrying the true light from heaven into some heart that was lost in 
the darkness of paganism ? 

The facility resulting from the extensive diffusion of a knowledge 
and taste for reading has often been remarked on. It has been es- 
timated that nearly nine-tenths of the adult males are able to read 
ordinary books, though not one-tenth of the female population. Com- 
pore with pagan nations in general, they are much in advance. 

heir literature is most voluminous, and comprises works on all sub- 
jeots within the range of Chinese knowledge. The calling of assem- 

ies for a political, religious, or indeed for any other object, is un- 
known in China ; and hence the priests of the two sects of Laoutsze 
and Budha found books an efficient instrument to take with them in 
disseminating their tenets in this country. The well-known fact, that 
a book is equally intelligible in all parts of China, while its author in 
speaking may be confined to a single dialect, is a circumstance wor- 
thy of account. The words of the book convey essentially the same 
meaning to all minds throughout the empire, and indeed far beyond it 
also; while they vary in sownd according to the dialect of the particu- 
lar region where spoken. The surprising cheapness with which books 
can be manufactured here at present, and still more when good fonts 
of movable types shall be obtained, is no inconsiderable advantage. 
Now, there is scarcely a house so poor that some well-worn book 
will not be found occupying a shelf. Chinese gentlemen take pride 
in collecting libraries of voluminous and valuable works, It is only 
to be regretted that this taste fur reading is not supplied with works 
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of a better cast than the light or injurious literature of the day. This 
trait of national character will help to secure a willing reception and 
perusal for Christian books when distributed. And in almost every 
tnetance that efforts have been made, they have been well received, 
in many they have been read, and in some we hope they have not 
been forgotten. 

Another favorable feature appears in the strong common sense which 
distinguishes this from other Asiatic nations. It has been often, and 
as we think, truly, remarked, that a Chinese is characterized as a man 
of business, of enterprise, and prudent foresight. This same trait 
exempts him from the domination of an established and pampered 
priesthood, and in a degree, from giving credit to the unnatural and 
ebsurd superstitions which prevail in weaker or more debased nations. 
We have said before that religion is essentially interwoven with the 
government ; but this connection is only for the purposes of govern- 
ment. The priests in China have not the veneration which is paid 
them in Hindostan, or Burmah, or Siam, but are legitimately regard- 
ed by government as foolish and unwholesome subjects; teaching 
expensive and useless rites, and, without adding anything to the 
public good, living on the public bounty. Their celibacy is regarded 
with an unfavorable eye by the government, their idleness is reprobat- 
ed. There are no priests of Confucius; but with his followers, a 
veneration for him, and a regard to the relations and external decencies 
of life, are the marks of true wisdom. Neither themselves nor their 
founder look beyond this world, Yet with all this nominal contempt 
of sects, and priests, and religious establishments, the emperor ° 
himself has patronized temples of Budha, and individual officers of 

overnment may be as much devoted as they please to the vagaries of 
Budhiom, with impunity, if they only pay due honor also to the state 
religion. Superstitious fears and hopes prevail over the minds of the 
people ; and some belief in charms and divination and the thousand 
forms of stupid idolatry is greatly prevalent. Still their minds are 
not surrendered paesively to a corrupt priesthood, and do not readily 
yield to those enormous absurdities of superstition, which might well 
cause doubt of their entire rationality. We suppose there remains in 
the Chinese mind in general! an unusual share, for a pagan people, of 
the elements of right reasoning and sound judgment. The fact that 
they do not readily receive any man’s word for a marvelous tale, and 
that they in general both ask and give, or attempt to give, proof on 
all subjects, argues the existence of such a characteristic. Whether 
this arises from the great ostentation of reason and dignity, fitness 
and propriety in the sentiments of the sages, or not, we do not under- 
take to decide; but something like the fact alleged can not be denied. 
If the truth of Christianity rested on doubtful or inappreciable 
evidence, this trait could not be favorable. But now, is it not proper 
to expect that the claims of Christianity, when revealed to the many 
readers in China, will be appreciated by many ? 

We see no small ground of additional encouragement in the dis- 
position of the people towards foreigners and foreign intercourse. 
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Whatever hostility to innovation is manifested throughout all official 
ranks, it is well ascertained that the common people are not disin- 
clined to friendly and commercial relations with other nations. It 
would indeed be against the nature of a Chinese to refuse any chance 
of gain; and perhaps we may add, that they are far from ansocial in 
their natural dispositions. ‘They do not sigh ander their heavy go- 
vernment, and stretch out their hauds for freedom from the unnatural 
sestraints imposed by a despotic power; because the idea of liberty 
never foand place in their t hts,—Confucias never mentioned it. 
They do not seek intercourse with foreign nations; because they never 
knew its advantages, and the goveroment discourages it, and the 
wretched state of the art of ship-building and navigation forbids it. 
But is it the voice of the people that dooms China to seclusion from 
the rest of the world, and has dismembered her #0 long from the family 
of mankind, and forbidden the appoach of the friendly foreigner? 
No, that voice was never heard in China, much less did it call for 
the existing state of immurement. Let the almsot uninterrupted in- 
tercourre with unofficial natives on the coast, during the last three 
years, answer. Let the unvarying deportment of the people towards 
strangers, when freed for a moment from official influence, speak. 
These experiments al} utter one language, and that is, that the people 
are peculiarly disposed to cultivate friendly relations with foreigners, 
We do not speak of a growing public sentiment io China, as in other 
countries, which is soon to burst forth in a universal call for rational 
liberty and the natural rights of man,—for such a feeling is probably 
quite unknown in the Celestial Empire; but we mean a readiness to 

receive and seize the advantage of foreign relations, whea once put 
in their power. We may safely calculate then, that the stifled feelings 
and sympathies of a great people are all with us, in the attempt to 
recover them to the world, by the benevolent influence of the medical 
art, by the diffusion of ueefal knowledge, and by the prospect of a 
profitable commerce. In the attempt to recover them to the true God 
and Savior, we can not expect to meet the same sympathy ; but in all 
the legitimate preparatory means of opening the way to put the gospel 
in their hands, we feel assured that the suffrages of an ingenious, but 
enslaved nation, are with us ;—a nation as intelligent and as wronged 
as the lamented Poles, but far, far more numerous. 

As we gather encouragement from the disposition of the people 
within the separating wall, so do we derive the same from the recent 
movements of the Christian world without. Along with the recent 
proofe of the possibility of friendly intercourse with the Chinese, a 
spirit has been aroused in England and America to enter at once on 
the work of sending hither the gospel. ‘hey who reside in those 
countries know better than we can do, the extent and vigor of this 
recent revival of interest in China; but from all the indications which 
ere visible to us, it appears evident that the arms of the Christian 
world are opening to receive to its embrace the children of the Celes- 
tial Empire. The enterprising spirit of commerce, which is no !egi- 
timate enemy of the Christian enterprise, is also abroad to explore the 
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sources and advantages of the new eastern world. The nature and 
operation of the government have recently attracted an unusual share 
of the attention of foreigners. Though its caprice admits of but little 
confident prediction respecting the future, yet the general course of 
events is better understood ; the ordinary modes of official procedure, 
and the character of imperial officers, are better known ; and the ways 
of relaxing and enforcing the rigor of law better ascertained than in 
former years. 

The foreign stations of the Chinese mission have begun to show 
their facilities for operating both directly and indirectly on this empire. 
If we mistake not, nearly all the Christian books which have been 
distributed on the coast of China were furnished from Batavia, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore. No interruption is suffered there, and no alarm 
from the disturbances in China. But enjoying the protection of Chris- 
tian governments and freedom to multiply, circulate, and explain the 
books of Christian doctrine, they may go on to any extent which the 
time and strength of the few laborers will admit. 

It may not be an improbable supposition that somewhat of the now 
prevalent interest felt in the Chinese mission arises from the very 
newness and vastness of the field ; for this is natural and not wholly 
reprehensible. But indeed the work itself of the mission is in all 
respects a sober matter of fact and arduous work. And ‘we do nat 
desire to conceal our own deep conviction, that the time, labor, and 
expense which must be absorbed in the progress of it, will put to the 
severest test the origin and purity of that interest now happily so 
prevalent. If in countries where the missionaries enjoyed unrestrain- 
ed liberty of access to the people; if in Greenland, in the Society and 
Sandwich Islands, if in Africa and Hindostan and Burmah, such 
labors were spent, and time required, before the gospel was so far 
received as to make any general and saving impression; what may 
reasonably be expected of a mission circumstanced like that to the 
Chinese, and designed to operate on one-third of the inhabitants of the 
globe? Surely it is but rational to suppose that the servants of God, 
both at home and abroad, have a work before them in reference to the 
conversion of China, which will give scope to the employment of all 
the talents which the great Head of the church has committed to his 
people. And as year after year passes sway iv the slow and toilsome 
process of removing one obstacle after another, before we arrive at 
the object of labor, let us see to it that our hearts be not faint, though 
our hands be weary, in this vast and prospective work. And, may 
we not say also, let not our fathers and brethren and friends at home 
tire with long looking and waiting for the fruit of the gospel in China. 
Must not the seed be sown before it spring up and grow? Must not 
the ground be first prepared, and the sower ready to enter the field ¢ 
Behold the field is great, but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefure 
the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth laborers into his feld. 

If any one’s heirt sink in view of the obstacles which now oppose 
the introduction of the goepel, we beg such to consider, that in each 
of the present stations of the Chinese mission, there is now much 
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more labor to be performed—labor essential to the cause—that can 
possibly be accomplished by the present members. If the facilities. 
were greater than they now are, where are the missionaries that could 
seize upon them and employ them for the Lord? Where are the 
books to circulate, the men to distribute them, the preachers to 
explain them? And may we not safely hope that the same wise 
Providence that has hitherto opened the way before his servants, will 
continue to remove the impediments as they press into his service, 
and need a wider door of entrance? It will be safe to trust the 
Almighty Savior, and go forward. The sentiment of one who had 
trusted the Lord may well be the motto of all the true servants of God : 
‘‘ When the Lord communds a work to be done, { see no obstacles; 
end he has commanded to preach the goepel to every creature.” To 
the Spirit of the Lord therefore, we look for the removal of all exiating 
obstacles ; to him also we look to make all present facilities availing, 
by preparing the hearts of this nation for the reception of the gospel 
of Christ. 


Aart. V. Religious intelligence: Report of the mission at Batavia: 
notices of the Burman mission. 


We have received from the Rev. Walter H. Medhurst, missionary, 
and Mr William Young jr., assistant missionary, a detailed repart of 
the missionary operations at Batavia, for 1834. We present them our 
hearty thanks for so obligingly furnishing us with this very satisfactory 
report. It includes the space of a year, and reaches down to last 
October. We shal] make such extracts as our limits allow. On the 
subject of preaching, the Report states :—‘ The English services at the 
chapel have been a sermon every Sabbath morning and evening, and 
av address every Thursday evening. In these engagements our la- 
mented brethren Lyman and Munson took a share during their stay 
in Batavia; but since then this labor has devolved on us. The children 
io the day aud orphan schools, who regularly attend these services, 
are making great progress in knowledge, and some of them display a 
great degree of seriousness and attention, which is quite encouraging ; 
while the children of the mission family give hopeful signs of being 
somewhat impressed with a sense of the importance of religion, and 
the necessity of giving up their hearts to God. 

‘The Malay services at the chapel have been a sermon on Sab- 
bath noon, and one on Thursday evening, with the meeting of a 
Bible class every Wednesday afternoon. ‘The attendance on these 
exercises is better than on the English services, and the results are en- 
couraging, showing an addition of one member, four catechumens, aud 
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six adult persons baptized in the course of the year. The congrege- 
tion has generally consisted of country-born and native Christians, 
who use the Malay language, to whom are added some native soldiers 
from the eastern islands, our own servants, and a few poor. Those 
who have been baptized from among the troops were formerly hea- 
thens, without any religion, of whom five have been added this year 
to the Christian church. 

‘The conversations held with the Malays and Chinese in their 
shops and markets have been regularly kept up, and a portion of 
each day set apart for these exercises. The object aimed at is to 
visit every part of the town and suburbs in regular rotation. Thus 
the same place seldom comes round above once or twice 4 year. 
Hence the persons who hear the gospel are many, though esch in- 
dividual does not hear it often, and the knowledge of Christianity 
diffused by this means is great. Though the impression produced is 
leas likely to be deep and lasting, still under present circumstances, 
and in so wide a field, it seems the ouly way in which the mass 
of mind allotted us to cultivate can be wrought upon. 

‘The distribution ef tracts has been carried on at the same time 
with these occasional conversations ; and a book, presented at the 
close of such a conference, is generally better received and more at- 
tentively read than if the same had been casually given. The number 
of tracts distributed during the past year has been as follows: in the 
Chinese language, 13, 137; Malay, 6419 ; native, 4243 ; Dutch, 3044 ; 
English, 450 ; German, 290 ; French, 245; and Armenian, 6; makin 
a total of 27,841. Of the Chinese tracts more than seven ‘hensaed 
were sent to Mr. Gutzlaff for circulation on the eastern coast of 
China ; the remainder, with those of the other languages, have been 
distributed, some in and near Batavia, and some sent to Sourabaya, 
Sumenap, Samarang, Padang and Penang. 

‘The tracts and books printed xt this station have been more than 
in any preceding year. The returns of the printing-office show the 
works issued ; thirty-two books of all kinds Chinese, Malay, Native, 
English, Dutch, and Dutch and Malay; averaging forty-four pages 
each. The number of copies printed in all is 28,000, by the procese 
of lithography, block-printing, and movable types, In a few cases, 
psy was received from various sources fer printing; in a few others, 
the paper was furnished by the Religious Tract Society ; but in the 
ang number, the whole expense of paper and workmenship is 

ne by the London Missionary Society. Of the above works three 
Chinese and two Malay are original compositions, principally got up 
during the past year.’ 

Bunmag By the kindness of the Rev. J. Taylor Jones, at Bang- 
kok, we have received the latest information from Burmah. It con- 
sists of extracts from letters of the missionaries in that country, dated 
the Ist and 17th of February, 1834. 

‘Mr. Kincaid is etill at Ava, where he has baptized three natives 
and one conntry-born. A good deal of persecution has been raised 
in Rangoon; the pastor, a native Burman, has been imprisoned and 
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disburdened of sixty rupees. All who go near Mr. Bennett are stized 
and punished. ‘The word of God has begun to take effect among the 
Karens above Rangoon. Five were baptized before the above diffi- 
culty, and there are about thirty who appear to be sincere Christians. 
The Psalms are in press; the translation of the Old Testament was 
finished yesterday. (The first complete edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Burmese was issued from the press in December, 1892. 
Since that period, a digest of the Scriptures in scriptural language 
has been published.) Brother Mason is making great progress in the 
Karen language. <A deputation from a Karen chief has just arsived, 
requesting me to come up and examine himself and several of his 
people with a view to baptism. ‘Fhe following table may afford you 
some satisfactory information; I have just made it in order to send 
home. 


“ Table of persons baptized in Burmak during the year 1833. 


Burmese. Kerens. Foreigners. . Total. 

Maulmein, - -.10 16 ie 44 
Tavoy, - - - 2 12 3 19 
Rangoon,- - - 5 & 1 M 
Ava,-*% - - 3 3 
Total,- - - - 2 35 22 77 
Before baptized, 128 257 131 516 
Total 148 292 153 6y3 


‘Of the Burmese converts, eight have been excluded,—two in 
Rangoon before the war; two at Tavoy, and four at Maulmein; 
besides three or four in Rangoon on whom sentence has not been 
formally pronounced. Of the Karens, two have been excluded in 
this district, and a few others stand suspended.”’ 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences: Arrival of the heppo's family 
Srom Peking ; iberation of Sunshing. 


Hoppo's family. January Ist. The arrival of the new hoppo’s family at 
Canton is reported. They come from Peking, and are said to amount to two 
hundred in all, and all Mantchou Tartars. If we may judge by the number of 
this train, we may suppose that the post of hoppo of the port of Canton is well 
thought of at court, or he would not retain such a suite of servants and expect- 
ant followers. 

Sunshing. January ist. To the universal joy of the foreign community, 
the hong-merchant Sunshing or Hingtae, was this day liberated from the 
confinement which he hes suffered since Angust last. The price which he 
finally paid for hie freedom, we know only from uncertain rnmor; that rumor 
makes it a sum worthy the consideration of the high imperial officers.—All 
this suffering and loss have befallen him, because Lord Napier came up from 
Whampoa in the boat of a ship for which Sunshiug was security ;—an act 
entirely unknown to the unfortunate hong-merchant, and equally beyond his 
power of prevention had he been apprised of it. 
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Art. JI. The Mongols: their conquests ; Genghis combines the 
tribes and extends his dominions ; his sons follow him; Kublai 
subdues China; Hulagu adds Persia tu hid empire; Batu ad- 
vances tanto Europe, and conquers Poland; Tamerlane comes 
to the throne, and consolidates the empire; takes Delhi and 
defeats Bajazet ; dies, and the empire of the Mongols falls to 
pieces. 


Few of the nomadic tribes that emerged from Central Asia have 
extended their ravages so widely as the Mongols. In vain do we 
attempt, at the present day, to trace out the origin of all the tribes 
comprehended under the general name of Mongols; nor is it easy 
to account for the remarkable impulse which led them to aspire after 
the dominion of the world. Asa nation, they were rude, scarcely 
having knowledge of any country beyond their own dreary deserts ; 
having few wants, they could satisfy them without recourse to rapine ; 
their martial spirit was not excited by their domestic feuds; their 
weapons of war were inferior even to the Chinese. All they could 
boast of was their swift horses, hardy and inured to want, able to 
carry their riders to the distant parts of Asia without endangering 
their lives, or hazarding their safety in the territory of the enemy. 
Poor as they were, without even a cottage to shelter themselves from 
the rigor of winter on the elevated steppes of the north, possessing 
nothing but cattle, they had little to lose by adventure, everything 
to gain; and the world lay before them. To whatever part they 
chose to emigrate, the change was necessarily for the better. With 
scarcely a village or city within the circumference of thousands of 
miles, there was little to fix them on their native soil, or to bid them 
return when they had forsaken those barren regions, In addition to 
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these disadvantages, if a season of unusual acarcity visited their 
bleak territory, they were compelled to save themselves by emigration. 
But wo tothe country on which they fell, like a cloud of locusts ! 
Where the hoofs of their horses once trode, there no grass grew any 
more. It seems to have been their delight and their aim to lay 
desolate the countries into which they made inroads, so that they 
might resemble their native deserts, Should we be surprised, there- 
fore, when we read that a Mongol conqueror once proposed in coun- 
cil to slaughter all the Chinese northward of the Yangtsze keang, to 
burn and raze their villages and cities, and thus convert the fertile 
provinces of Honan and Keanguan into ficlds for pasturage 2 

Such were the messengers of Divine wrath, sent forth to execute 
vengeance on the Mohammedans and Christians of the dark middle 
ages, and to chastise China with a rod of iron. If the predictions of 
the Holy Scriptures respecting the nations of Gog and Magog have 
been fulfilled, it was by these savages. ‘I‘hus said the Divine oracle: 
“Thou shalt ascend and come like a storm, thou shalt be like a cloud 
to cover the land, and thy birds, and many people with thee. Thus 
saith the Lord God; It shai: atso come to pass that at the same time, 
shall things come into thy mind, and thon shalt think an evil thought, 
and thou shalt say, | will go up to the land of unwalled villages. .... 
Aud thou shalt come from thy place out of the north parts, thou and 
many people with thee, all of them riding upon horses, a great 
company, and a mighty army.” Ez. xxxviii. 10, 15. This host ap- 
peared and laid the nations waste; yet Divine mercy bridled their re- 
Jentleas fury, and ‘ put a hook into their jaws and turned them back.’ 

China, Bokhara, India, Westeru Asia, and Eastern Europe felt this 
dreadful scourge. Never was a greater conquest achieved, but it 
was speedily divided and lost. Their hordes, like an overwhelning 
torrent, swept away every trace of civilization in their course ; twice 
their power was exerted for the ruin of nankind, but as soon as the 
flond had paszed away, the torrent flowed back to its source, and the 
stream dried up. ‘Those savages, who had burned cities, butchered 
the young men who defended their hearths, enslaved their widows and 
the robust population to sell again to bondage, and on the remainder 
imposed a heavy tribute, considered it their interest, after having 
satiated their blood-thirsty cruelty, to adopt the manners of civilized 
life. ‘The rude conqueror became a lawgiver, the brawny soldier a 
cultivator of the soil, and the country destroyed by their hands began 
gradually to revive under their fostering care. Such is the extra- 
ordinary change which marked the most conspicuous sovereigns of 
this race. We have a similar instance in the Mantchous, the pre- 
sent rulers of China, who after a few generations are found as civiliz- 
ed as their Chinese subjects. 

Like the convulsions, which at the deluge agitated the natural 
world and gave to the earth its present aspect, the Mongol conquests 
shook the political world to its centre; ancient states were whelmed 
inthe ruins. These great events were brought to pass by a man, 
whe might have died an obscure nomadic prince, if the designs of 
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Divine Providence had not raised him from that abject state into 
which he was thrown at his early youth, and by which he was pre- 
pared, through experience of severe trials, to be the conqueror of 
nations. 

Genghis, ‘‘ the most great,” whose name was ‘Temujin, was lefi an 
orphan in his infancy. [Tis father had reigned over thirty or forty 
thousand families; but a large proportion of these refusing to pay hom- 
age to the youth, he fought against them, was defeated, and obliged to 
flee for his life. In his exile he gathered around hin a band of par- 
tizans, pledged himself to divide with them the sweet and the bitter of 
life, and sacrificed a horse to ratify hisleague. After his first victory 
over his rebellious subjects, he cast seventy of the most guilty of the 
rebels into caldrons of boiling water. His ambition grew with his 
fortune; the prudent submitted to him, and the proud he destroyed. 
The skull of * Prester John’ he preserved enchased in silver, for his 
drinking goblet. Thus feared aud respected, he united his inferior 
chiefs, bound them together by equitable laws, and established an 
excellent discipline among them. In a general diet, seated on a felt, 
he was solemnly proclaimed ‘ grand khan,’ or emperor of the Mongols 
and ‘Tartars. ‘Iemujin did not disdain the arts of superstition ; for 
he accepted from a naked prophet, who pretended to hold converse 
with heaven, the title of Genghis, ‘ the most great ;’ and a divine right 
to the dominion of the earth. 

After the Mongol.emperor had become the monarch of all the 
northern pastoral world with its numerous millions, his thoughts 
turned towards China. His ancestors had been tributaries to the 
emperor, and he himself had been disgraced with a title of servitude ; 
but now the haughty Court of Peking was surprised to receive au am- 
bassy from its vassal, demanding in turn obedience and tribute. 
Hitherto the Court, by rich presents and by sowing dissensions 
among the frontier tribes, had devised means to avert danger from 
China, and to assume a tone of authority ; but haughty words were 
now of no avail against the stern demands of Genghis. ‘I’o convince 
the Chinese that he was no longer a tributary, his squadrons pass- 
ed the Great Wall in a. vp. 1232, and the provinces of Shanse and 
Shense fell before him; ninety cities were storied or starved, and 
only ten escaped. ‘The price of his retreat was a princess of China, 
with a dowry of three thousand horses, and other disgraceful terms 
acceded to by the Chinese emperor. But the family of Sung, then seat- 
ed on the throne of China had degenerated, and its weak monarchs 
were swayed alternately by priests, women, and eunuchs; the people 
were enervated, and there was nothing to oppose the impetuosity of 
the barbarians, After repeated treaties broken at the convenience of 
either party, Genghis penetrated to the Yellow River, aud subjected 
five provinces to his sway. His dominions now extended from the 
eastern ridge of the Caucasus to the ocean, and from Tibet to the Fro- 
zen sea. But he stopped not here. Countries, the very names of which 
had been tinknown to the savage chief, were to be numbered among 
iis conquests. In former instances, the Chinese had averted the 
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Huns and Turks from their purposes of invasion ; but at this time, 
contrary to their customary policy, they invited the entrance of the 
Mongols, in order to oppose them to the approach of the Niutchi, or 
Eastern ‘Tartars. Afler successfully opposing the eastern barbarians, 
the Mongols turned their arms against their allies, the Chinese, and 
drove the emperor beyond the Yellow River southward. 

When Genghis had humbled the proud monarch of China, and 
taken possession of five provinces, he turned his steps westward. 
‘There his dominions bordered on the territory of the mighty Moham- 
med, sultan of Khowaresm. One of Genghis caravans with three 
ambassadors was arrested and murdered by order of Mohammed; 
redress was haughtily refused, and it was not till after three days fast- 
ing that Genghis appealed to the God of battles. Himself and his 
four sons led forward an army, said to have amounted to seven hun- 
dred thousand, to the extensive plains northward of the Sihon, where 
they were encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers of the sul- 
tan. In the first battle one hundred and sixty thousand Khowares- 
mians were slain, and Mohammed witbdrew, trusting to his estrone 
fortresses to check the victorious enemy. But Scythian hardiness, 
nided by the ingenuity of Chinese engineers, soon reduced them. 
Intercourse with the Chinese had acquainted the Mongols with some 
of the arts and means of civilized warfare, and thus the strongholds 
of Otrar, Bokhara, Khowaresm, Herat, Samarcand, Balkh, and 
Kandahar, soon fell before them. Then followed the conquest of the 
flourishing regions between Turkestan and India, which Genghis 
so ulterly desolated that centuries were necessary to repair the 
ravages done in as many years. Mohammed died unpitied on a 
desert island of the Caspian sea; but his son often checked the Mon- 
gols, retreating and fighting to the banks of the Indus. Here the 
enriched followers of the insatiable victor, by their murmurs induced 
Genghis to lead them back to their native land, where he over- 
threw the last independent power of ‘Tartary, and found himself 
sole master of Central Asia. But death arrested his course in 1227, 
and he departed, with his last words exhorting his sons to complete 
the conquest of China. 

Four of his sons, Tushi, Jagatai, Oktai, and Tuli inherited their 
futher’s sprit and empire. By the consent of the three, Oktai was 
proclaimed grand khan of the Mongols aud Tartars. Contrary to 
the result common at a conqueror’s death, the sons of Genghis peace- 
fully divided the power, and remembered their father’s dying charge. 
Yet diverted often by foreign wars, they proceeded slowly in their 
operations on China, until Kublai, the son of Tuli, obtained the scep- 
tre of the northern provinces. Determined to fulfill the wishes of his 
erandfather, he resorted to an artful policy as well as to the sword. 
Too-tsung, the reigning emperor, was a weak monarch. Whilst 
Kublai bent on the conquest of the empire, gained over to his side the 
exiled and disaffected : andees, T’oo-tsung found himself destitute of 
friends, and a mere tool in the handa of his ministers. Thus circnm- 
stanced, Kublai advanced boldly to the Yangtsze kedng, and added 
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the fertile province of Keingnan to his dominions, He took prison- 
er Kungtsung, the successor of Too-tsung, and banished him to the 
desert of Shamo or Gobi to spend his days. Hangchow, the capital, 
fell into the conqueror’s hands. The liberality of Kublai had drawn 
into his service European and Arabian engineers, by whose assis- 
tance he was successful in his sieges. Twan-tsung, the successor of 
the last emperor, was but eleven years old, and was compelled to flee 
to the province of Kwangtung, where he lost the remainder of his 
once numerous army, and himself died of hunger, when, finally, the 
last remnant of the imperial family betook themselves to the sea, 
aud were met and surrounded by the fleet of Kublai: the prime mi- 
nister, who held tbe infant emperor in his arms, seeing no escape, 
plunged into the ocean with his precious charge. ‘The other mem- 
bers of the imperial family followed the example, and the remaining 
Chinese were either sunk, or submitted to the conqueror, and Kublai 
remained master of the whole Chinese empire, in 1279. 

Though unsuccessful in an attack upon Japan, and in two expe- 
ditions to the Indian Archipelago, he succeeded so far as to render 
tributary the kingdoms of Tungking, Cochinchina, Siam, Bengal, 
and Tibet: and the name of Kublai was celebrated over all Asia. 
Even at the present day, when the Chinese empire has extended its 
sway over the greatest part of civilized Asia, it does not equal in ex- 
tent the conquests of Kublai, under whose administration China 
reached the acme of its greatness and glory. Kublai was greater as 
a statesman than as a conqueror; and though the arms of his hordes 
laid China waste, yet under his fostering hand, and guided by his ge- 
nius, it was soon restored to prosperity. Never had this country seen 
such a reformer, and had his successors trodden in his steps, the face 
of this ancient empire might have been completely changed. 

The conquest of Persia was achieved by Hulagu khan, also a 
grandson of Genghis, and cousin of Kublai. Mostasem then sat upon 
the throne of the califs, a mere shadow of royalty ; he encountered 
the Mongols with weak arms and haughty words. ‘On the Divine 
decree,”’ said Mostasem, ‘‘is founded the throne of the sons of Ab- 
bas ; and their foes shall surely be destroyed in this world and the 
next. Who is this Hulagu that dares to rise against them? If he be 
deirous of peace, let him instantly depart from the sacred territory, 
and perhaps he may obtain from our clemency the pardon of his 
fault.” In this truly Chinese mode of warfare he persevered, till 
Hulagu took the city of Bagdad by storm, sacked it, and pronounced 
sentence of death on the last of the temporal successors of the im- 
postor. All the countries beyond the Euphrates were conquered by 
the sword, and the Seljukian name exterminated. In Egypt, the 
Mongols met their equals in the Mamelukes, who saved that country 
from the invaders. 

When Oktai had achieved the conquest of northern China, about 
the year 1235, he then turued his arms towards Europe. For this 
expedition he selected his nephew Batu, the son of ‘Tuli, and en- 
trusted to him an ariny of 500,000 Mongols and Tartars. Afier a 
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festival of forty days, Bitu set forward, and first encountered and 
vanquished the fierce Turkomans. The wild tribes of Caucasus 
could nut escape his power. Russia was then torn by domestic fac- 
tions, which made her an easy prey to the invaders, who kept pos- 
sexsion during nearly two centuries. From hence they descended 
into Puland aud Silesia; the cities of Lublin and Cracow were 
obliterated, and at Lignitz the valor of the Tartars proved victorious 
over the greatest champions of Christendom. They filled nine sacks 
with the right ears of the slain. But instead of taking advantage of 
the panic already created, and proceeding westward, they turned 
aside to conquer Hungaria, climbed the highest Carpathian monn- 
tains, routed the whole forces of king Bala, and burned and sacked 
all the region northward of the Diuube, and having by promises of 
rafety persuaded the peasantry to gather in their vintage and har- 
rest, they then in cold blond butchered them. 

All Europe was thrown into consternation; the pope sent 3 mis- 
sion of friars to appease the rage of the pagan invaders, and convert 
them to Christianity. But the haughty Batu informed the mission, 
that the sons of Genghis were invested with a divine right to extir- 
prte the nations; and that the pope must share the general fate un- 
less he came in person asa suppliant. “Che German emperor soli- 
cited the other European powers to arm against the common enemy. 
But the fame as inuch as the valor of the Franks checked the Mun- 
gols, and Batu slowly retired again to the Volga to enjoy his victo- 
ries in his new made capital, Sirai. Even the intense cold of Sibe- 
ria could not cool the ardor of the Mongols; but under the com- 
mand of Sheibant khan, they founded there also a government, and 
the conqueror’s posterity reigned at ‘Tobolsky about three centuries. 

When Batu tad arranged his affairs in the north, abont a. p. 1240, 
he resumed his march towards Constantinople, but his course was 
arrested by death ; he was summoned before the Judge of the whole 
earth. Barkah, his brother, carried his arms into Bulgaria and 
Thrace ; but being diverted by the Russian conquests, he never 
reached Constantin ple,—otherwise the capital of the Caesars must 
have fallen like the cities of Asia. Stimulated by a deadly hatred 
of the Turks, the Mongols were once well inclined to league with the 
crusaders against them. Even the saintly Louis did not scruple to 
se id a friendly ambassy to the grand khan. 

No foreign enemy had broken the Mongol power during the life- 
time of the grand-children of Genghis, but their empire was growing 
iu extent, and presented the wonderful spectacle of several powerful 
princes living in peace and harmony, and cooperating to the gene- 
ral welfare. In this the posterity of Genghis ure distinguished from 
all before and after them in a similar situation. But when the se- 
cond generation had passed off the stage, a more feeble race inhe- 
rited the thrones of their renowned ancestors ; petty dissensions gave 
rise to serious conflicts, and some distinguished generals, as well as 
the oppressed and conqvered tribes, threw off the yoke of the govern- 
ment, and built ap new kingdoms on the ruins of the Mongol empire. 
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While a degenerate vranch of their line stil held the throne of Chi- 
na, those tribes which had been scattered throughout Persia and 
Anatolia were converted to Mohammedanism, and became the cham- 
pions of a faith which their forefathers had persecuted with fire 
and sword. But they did not coalesce with the ‘Turks, on account 
of the inutual hatred existing between them; they rather looked for 
the time when they might again trample their enemies under feet.— 
And they did not long sigh in vain. 

Seventy years after the death of Batu, there arose from the village 
of Sebzar near Samarcand, a man of the noble tribe of Berlass, name 
ed Timur or Tamerlane. ‘Though not a direct descendant of Gen- 
ghis, yet he claimed alliance with the illustrious house of that con- 
queror; and whatever he wanted in birth, he richly made up in 
greatness of mind. But his road to the throne was by no means an 
even one; at twelve years of age he was inthe field of battle, and 
by his twenty-filth year, he had gained the administration of his 
countrymen. But in the hour of danger they left him to contend al- 
most alone with their enemies, the Getes. Fleeing into the wilder- 
ness with his wife and seven followers, he suffered imprisonment, 
and after his liberation lived an outcast and an outlaw. But his fame 
and his wisdom grew with his adversities; having again gathered a 
band around him, he finally succeeded in expelling the Getes from 
Transoxania; aud at the age of thirty-five he was by the general 
voice invested with imperial command over that part of ‘Turkestan 
and Independent Tartary which pertained to the descendants of Ja- 

aba. 
. ‘Timur aspired to the dominion of the world ; his life, which is 
well described in his own Commentaries, was remarkable for the en- 
durance of thirty-five campaigns ; and his head was adorned with 
twenty-seven crowns, the spoils of conquered kings. Such was the 
man who rose from nothing, and who passed through many early 
sufferings, that he might know that there is a God who exalteth and 
abaseth. A stanch Mohammedan, a sworn enemy of all infidels, 
he fought for the Crescent, and also executed the direst vengeance 
upon those preciminent champions of the prophet, the ‘Turks, 
Christians and pagans felt the edge of Ins merciless sword ; for, 
animated in his gazie, or holy war, by the prospect of heavenly ree 
wards, he exterminated whole tribes of unbelievers. The injustice 
of the crusaders in waging war for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
has often been exposed; but was it not rather a war cf self-defense. 
Aud did not the Turks overrun Europe when the crusaders had ceag- 
ed to threaten Asia? Does not every Mussulman virtually bind bim- 
self to extend the conquests of the false prophet? And is it not a me- 
ritorious act with him to slay as many unbelievers as possible? ‘The 
Mongols had been for a considerable time undecided what creed to 
adopt. ‘They looked on Budhism as a low superstition, because it 
prohibited the shedding of blood. Islamism was more congetial to 
their feelings, and therefore those of them who received it from the 
couquered nation, cherished their martial habits; while the rest of 
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the tribe on the Mongolian steppes, who received the superstitions 
of Tibet, relapsed into a state of cowardly imbecility. 

The line of Genghis had ceased to reign with vigor over Persia, 
and Timur took advantage of the contending factions to make him- 
self master of that country. The tyrant princes fell successively be- 
fore him, meeting with no difference in their fate, except as they 
submitted with more or less resistance. Shah Mansour, the weakest 
and bravest of the princes, opposed the invader with such valor as 
well nigh to defeat his army ; but the loss of his life and the de- 
struction of his family was the price of his temerity. Having an- 
nexed Persia to his dominions, Timur then carried his arms against 
the Georgian Christians, into the mountains of Caucasus ; where by 
artifice or force, he proselyted the prince of Tiflis. 

To chastise the Getes his ancient enemies, Timur led his forces to 
the invasion of Turkestan, and subdued the kingdom of Cashgar. 
Toktamish, a fugitive prince, had been established by Timur as 
Mongol ruler of the north; but after ten years he turned againat his 
benefactor as being an usurper of the sacred rights of the house of 
Genghis. With immense force he entered Persia, and attacked the 
emperor; but in turn Timur gathered a mighty army and met his 
enemy in a dreadful battle. ‘oktamish fled and took refuge with 
the grand duke of Lithuania. Timur pursued him into Russia, 
and the capital trembled at his approach. He destroyed the flou- 
rishing cites of Sarai and Astrakhan, and enslaved or killed the 
Christians. But more urgent business in the south called him from 
his career of victory, and after arranging his affairs, he immediately 
resolved to inavde Hindostan, notwithstanding the reluctance of his 
soldiery. What he resolved he executed, and with great labor and 
loss, he crossed the ridge of mountains and the deserts that form 
the natural barriers of the country, took and pillaged the capital 
Delhi, and purified his soldiers in pagan blood, profusely shed,—a 
sacrifice most acceptable to Mohammed’s Allah! But the north- 
ern parts of Hindostan were in the hands of the Turkomans, true 
believers and defenders of Islamism ; yet Timur’s ambition did not 
spare their lives, whenever they opposed his aggressions. 

While on the banks of the Ganges, Timur heard of the ambitious 
designs of the haughty Bajazet, the Ottoman sultan, who was laying 
siege to Constantinople. He immediately returned from the East, 
and prociaimed a seven years’ expedition to the western countries. 
As Bajazet was now engaged iu a holy war against the Greek in- 
fidels, Timur was at first satisfied with the destruction of Sebaste, 
where he buried alive four thousand Armenians for faithfully defend- 
ing their garrison; and then turned aside to attack Syria and Egypt. 
He took by the sword and perfidy Aleppo and Damascus, at which 
latter city he was checked by the armies of Egypt; and on his return 
to Bagdad he erected a praymid of 90,000 skulls to serve as a trophy 
of his exploits. Having collected his troops from all the provinces, 
and given two years for Bajazet to prepare, the two urmies at last 
met at Angora, in Asia Minor, ‘The victory was dearly bought, but 
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Timur had the satisfaction of seeing the army of Bajazet dispersed, 
and the sultan himeelf a prisoner. 

We must now turn our attention to China, where the successors 
of Genghis reigned in peace, in a line uninterrupted by contending 
partisans. Nine emperors of Mongol extraction bad already sat on 
the Chinese throne, the record of whose reigns is summed up in the 
number of years each ruled, and in the sayings each uttered. But 
in 1367 ‘(notwithstanding the numerous Mongol hosts dispersed 
throughout the empire, trained up to Chinese cowardice without 
the Chinese cunning), the throne was again seized by a native Chi- 
nese. On the shores of the Bosphorus, Timur heard of the loss of 
this empire, but the extirpation of the Christians in the West detained 
him for a while from his new purpose of subjecting China to his 
sway. In 1404, he made preparations for this great expedition, and 
after celebrating the royal marriage of six of his grandsons, and de- 
voting some months to festivity, his army advanced in several divi- 
sions towards the Celestial Empire. He was bent on destroying the 
idols and the pagans of China to compensate for the Moslem blood 
which he had shed in torrents, and that empire was doomed to meet 
his wrath. But the Ruler of nations interposed, arrested the course 
of the victor in his march, and Timur expired by disease near Otrar, 
in the seventieth year of his age. 

Timur was not an illiterate barbarian; the history of his life and 
his Institutes bespeak a man of enlarged mind. Though lame in 
hand and foot, his body was inured to hardehips and strengthened by 
temperance. His studied cruelty knew no bounds; but he could 
also be generous, when it suited his interests. Not having leisure 
to consolidate the conquests mede in his rapid course of victory, his 
extensive empire dissolved during the rule of his immediate pos- 
terity ; who, unlike the descendants of Genghis khan, rejoiced in 
each others’ destruction. The Usbeks, another swarm from the 
northerr steppes of Asia, with the Turks, ruined the Mongolian 
power in Transoxiana and Persia, within a century after the death 
of Timur. Then a descendant, the fifth from the conqueror of the 
world, invaded Hindostan and established the empire of the ‘Great 
Mogul,’ of which a shadow still remains under the indulgence of the 
English East India Company. 

Dark and blood-stained as the pages of history are, we still think 
them worthy of attentive study. Nowhere does the wisdom of God 
appear so conspicuous as in this chaos, where nation is swallowed up 
by nation, kingdom after kingdom is destroyed, the rights of man 
and every virtue trampled under foot, myriads of our fellow mortals 
sacrificed to mad ambition,—but yet the human species preserved. 
May we not look up with unshaken trust to such an Allwise and Al- 
mighty Being, aud confide to him solely our own lot and the fate of 
nations? The events of which we have taken a cursory view are 
truly grand; it is an historical sketch of a political deluge, and may 
such never again desolate the earth. May the Prince of Peace soon 
assuine the sceptre, and subject all nations (o his gracious sway. 
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Art. If. Lord No th’s Island: narrative of two seamen, respect- 
ing their sufferings on that island ; facts relative to the tsland- 
ers, their means of subsistence, dwellings, habits, laws, language, 
religion, &§c. 

Tue sympathy felt for the two American seamen recently arrived 
at Canton, after their two years’ confiuement on Lord North’s Island, 
will perhaps be gratified with some facts derived from the sufferers 
themselves, relative to that island. These unfortunate men are sur- 
vivors from the crew of the American whale ship Mentor, captain 
Barnard, which it will be remembered was wrecked, May 2Ist, 1832, 
near the Pelew Islands. Ten of the crew immediately took to one 
of the boats, and doubtless were soon engulfed in the waters, as 
they were seen no more. The remaining eleven, one man having 
been lost in another boat, waited till day, and then escaped to one of 
the principal islands, where, after a stay of six months, they were 
furnished with a boat by the islanders. Eight of their number and 
three of the natives then embarked in two boats, leaving three of their 
company as pledges of their return to remunerate the friendly is- 
landers. These three are supposed to be still living there, unless 
measures devised by the American government for their release 
have been carried into effect, of which we have not yet heard. 
The party embarked in these frail boats, after losing one of them 
and becoming short of provisions, at length, on the &h of Decen- 
ber, reached the little coral rock, called Lord North’s Island, 
where they were robbed of their property and clothes. After two 
months, by persuasion and artifice, Captain Barnard and one of his 
men got off, and were received aboard the Spanish ship Sabina, and 
brouglit to Canton on the 27th of February, 1833, from whence they 
sailed to America two years since. 

The party on the island now consisted of nine persons, four of 
whom were Americans, two Englishmen, one negro, and three na- 
tives of Pelew. Hitherto they had been humanely and even kindly 
treated in general; but after the novelty of seeing white men had 
worn away, and Captain Barnard, who had some influence over the 
natives, was gone, then came the hard times indeed for the sufferers, 
The poor natives themselves, being often in need of the very neces 
saries of life, could not be over liberal in supplying the wants of the 
white meu. Each captive at the time of arriving at the islands had 
been claimed by a particular native, and now he began to feel 
himself truly a slave. He was forced to labor for his master, to 
wait upon him, and to receive from his hand his dole of food. Mauy 
a day thus dragged heavily along, while the poor prisoners were at 
work in the mud of the taro fields, with bare head, bare feet, and des- 
titute of clothes. But life is dear, and they did not yield to despair, 
hut continued looking aud longing for the approach of some vessel. 
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For a whole year the captives used each night to pray for a ship to 
come and take them away. Five times during their stay, their eyes 
were gladdened with the sight of a vessel; once it approached so 
near that they could see the seamen walking the deck. But the na- 
tives could not be persuaded to take them off tothe ship. After these 
repeated dissppointinents, and the death of four of their number, and 
the emaciation of the rest fron famine, then all hope of being saved 
was taken away. In their own language, ‘“‘ We got down so low, that 
all our care was to get sustenance for our lives; beyond this we did 
not look ; to get a little to eat was all our desire; wherever any la- 
bor was to be done that could bring us any food, there we were ; and 
when this failed us, then we begged from hut to hut so long as we 
could go.” They had lost the day of the week and the month, and 
having no books, or heart to read them if they had, they were not 
much distinguished from the poor islanders themselves. But when 
they became so helpless as to be rather burdensome then useful, then 
the natives, influenced by the hope of rewards similar to what captain 
Barnard bad given to his master, consented to take them aboard a 
passing vessel. ‘That vessel was the English barque Brittania, Cap- 
tain Short, who kindly received them, after satisfying himself that 
they were not natives. He brought them to Canton, where they re- 
mained for a while under the gratuitous care of Dr. Cox, and from 
whence they have recently sailed for New York, in the ship Morrison. 
Naked, blackened by the sun, long haired, tattooed after the native 
fashion, they could hardly be recognized as men once white. The 
long disuse of their native tongue, added to their joy at so unexpect- 
ed a deliverance, rendered them almost unable to tell their tale of 
suffering. The weakest of the two was quite unable to get on board 
himself unaided, and his constitution is so broken by hardships, that 
the physician gives him no hopes of restoration to health. 

The island on which they suffered this captivity is called Lord 
North’s Island, from the ship Lord North, which discovered it in 
1782. It lies in lat. 3° 2 45” N. and in long. about 13° 5 E. It 
is of an irregular shape, not over a mile in its greatest length, and in 
some parts scarce half a mile across. The whole surface, which is 
of one unbroken level, can not much exceed one half of a square 
mile. The base is coral rock, covered with coral sand to various 
depths, but in no place beyond four or five feet. Nearly the whole 
island is surmounted with trees, and the huts of the natives occupy 
chiefly the western shore. An outer reef extends nearly round the 
island, as is usual in coral formations, beyond which the rocks de- 
scend perpendicularly to deep water, and within which at low water 
the ground is dry quite up to the island; while at high water the na- 
tive boats float over the shoal. On this narrow spot about 400 
people live, and call it ‘‘ their own, their native land.’’ 

We are naturally curious to learn the means of subsistence possess- 
ed by such an overgrown population, far exceeding in density that of 
this empire. ‘Their chief dependence is the cocoa-nut, the taro ront, 
and the bread-fruit. The cocoa-nut tree covers a large part of the 
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island, and its fruit forms the principal article of food. The nut is 
many months in coming to maturity, that is, to its best state for eat- 
ing ; but the urgent wants of the people scarcely permit them to 
wait for the fruit to attain more than half its proper size. The trees 
produce in number from one to fifty, or even a hundred nuts at 
one time, and are always in season. But the taro is said to be a 
miserable, dwarf plant as found there, scarcely exceeding a man’s 
thumb in size; and withal it is so impregnated with lime from the 
coral soil in which it grows, that it excoriates the mouth of a novice 
at eating it. Captain Barnard, we rememher, could not eat it, 
but always used to give his portion of taro to some of his men, when 
it could be done unperceived by the natives. The bread-fruit trees, 
of which there were a few, which had been productive before and at 
the time of the captives’ arrival, during all their stay yielded little 
or no sustenance whatever, on account of the dry weather which 
prevailed. 

When want came over the island, a most desolate prorpect lay 
before the poor savages. Ships rarely if ever supplied their wants; 
the heavens above them were unproductive, birds being rare visitors 
there, and there were no means of taking them if they came. No 
fowl was seen on the island; no wild or domestic animal, except the 
rat, which, contrary to the Chinese taste, they detested. Fish were 
sometimes but rarely taken ; so awkward were they in making and 
fastening the hooks to withstand the sharp coral points, that it 
was the most common result to see the poor fishermen returning 
at evening without either fish or hook. The golden ear-rings of the 
seamen were soon required for fishhooks, and as soon lost. But 
when happily a fish was caught, either warmed by the fire or quite 
raw, it was torn in pieces and shared by the father, then the mother, 
and lastly by the crying children. It is not once nor twice, said these 
released captives, that we picked up the fish bones which were 
thrown to us after being scraped and sucked, and we pounded and 
chewed them again, thankful for such provision. In extreme cases, 
after a cocoa-nut had been with difficulty obtained, the father crack- 
ed it with his club and drained off the milk, handed it then to the 
mother, who sometimes finished it quite, and sometimes after the 
children had tasted it, a swallow remained for the captives. ‘The nut 
was then divided into five, eight, or ten pieces, according to the number 
of persons, and that piece of cocoa-nut was the whole meal for the 
day. It can not surprise us therefore that four of the crew died of 
starvation, when they estimate that more than one hundred of the 
natives perished in the same way during the two years of their cap- 
tivity on the island. 

The natives are said to be as a race decidedly superior in ap- 
pearance to the Pelew islanders of larger size, lighter color, but in- 
ferior in knowledge of the arts. The master of one of the seamen 
was supposed to be more than six feet in height; he was the largest 
man on the island, but several others were reckoned about six feet 
also. Both sexes wear the hair long, folded at pleasure on the top 
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of the head; and are either quite naked, or wear only a few leaves 
or bark cloth of a few inches in diameter. 

Their dwellings are of the rudest construction, consisting of a 
few bent poles brought.together at top, covered with leaves. ‘They 
serve as a shelter from the sun, but are altogether inadequate for 
protection from rain of more than an hour’s duration. The inside 
of the hut does not belie the promise of the exterior, but presents the 
cheerless aspect of a home without a hearth, table, bed, chair, stool, 
knife, or fork. Some leaves, or a mat spread on the ground, forms 
the couch for the best of them; but during all their stay, the cap- 
tives, as well as many others, had no other sleeping-place than the 
sand. During the prevalence of storms and strong winds, which 
sometimes blew for weeks together from the West, they suffered 
greatly from the cold air of the nights, against which there was no 
protection. 

The labors of the islanders are chiefly expended on their wretched 
taro fields and in making boats. Beasts are not seen, and the 
plough, the shovel and the hoe are all unknown; so that no means 
are left but to use human hands in working the mud of their taro 
patches. Like all savages, they labor only when and as much as 
their personal wants compel them to do. Fishhooks are made of 
bones, or of pieces of iron hoops, &c., which have come into their 
possession, and which by great effort are beaten into the shape of 
miserable hooks by means of stones. Their boats are chiefly built 
of the drift wood, which at times lodges on the island abundantly, 
and in trees of vast size. Their only iron instruments for the exca- 
vation and preparation of these trunks are pieces of iron hoop, at 
the largest three or four inches in length, and sharpened so as to 
serve as rude knives. T'o make a serviceable boat, therefore, was 
a work of many months with them. In this work they learned to 
value the skill of one of these seamen, who was the carpenter of 
the Mentor. 

The habits of a race so secluded from human intercourse form an 
interesting topic of inquiry. Enough is known to show that they are 
uncleanly in their habits, and prone to falsehood with their tongues. 
All the facts could not be written which go to prove their disgust- 
ing filthiness of person. The cocoa yields them an oil which they 
use for the skin; but we do not know that they possess any intoxi- 
cating liquor. The water which they drink is obtained by the simple 
process of digging a hole in the sand to the level of the tide ut high 
water, into which the salt water enters; but being compelled to pass 
through the sand it loses much of its saltness so as to be merely 
very brackish, yet fit for use. At low tide again these wells are empty. 

There is no hereditary authority on the island, but the elder and 
stronger men have most influence. ‘The master of the carpenter, 
who was the stoutest man, was also accounted the chief man of the 
island; what he said, generally decided matters. But he claimed 
no exemption from the common lot of laboring for a subsistence. 
In such a state, of course the weak and helpless often suffered from 
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the strong and overbearing, and no redress was obtainable. As 
there were no foreign expeditions and no domestic enterprises that 
required the combined strength of the islanders, so there was no 
established authority over all, claimed or conceded. 

It speaks much in favor of the people to say that the captives, 
during two years, saw no instance of one native being killed by 
another. They seem to have no weapons except the stick or club 
used to split open the cocoa-nut. Neither were important quarrels 
of frequent occurrence. When either with or without reason two 
person; became enraged at each other, they usually had a ‘set to’ at 
pulling each other’s long hair. Their mutual shouts and cries soon 
brought together their near neighbors, who separated the combatants 
till the ebullition of passion might blow off, after which they always 
met again as before. It was on occasion of the colored seaman 
being provoked by some children, and attempting to resent it, that 
an old man interfered, when the passionate negro struck him to 
the ground apparently lifeless. Himself was immediately knocked 
down by the club of the chief man aforementioned, killed, and 
dragged to the sea. At that time, if the captives could have been 
found, they would have probably been sacrificed to the impulse of 
rage; but being warned, they secreted themselves till the momentary 
purpose was abandoned, and it was thought of no more. 

The modes of procedure in relation to the few punishable crimes 
are simple and summary. Theft, of course, must be most likely to 
occur, and must be most intolerable; since the thing stolen would 
generally be an article of food,—and that was important as life to 
the injured party. When any one was caught stealing, the custom 
was to take him out into the ocean far to leeward of the island, and 
there leave him in a boat without sail, oar, or anything to eat or 
drink. If he succeeded in regaining the shore, bis crime was regard- 
ed as expiated, and he was received and fed. In this way it was 
that one of the Pelew islanders, who was taken while thieving, was 
treated ; and the poor culprit was seen no more. 

In a similar manner their dead are disposed of; they are laid in a 
boat and put out to sea. But when the kindred have no boat to 
spare, the corpee then is merely carried without the reef, and plunged 
into the deep water. In cases of infants whose teeth have not yet 
appeared, they are buried on the island. A few very aged, gray- 
haired people are still living; but in general, the sick are neglected, 
and when they become a burden to their children or families, their 
food ceases to be supplied, so that they die by starvation, if not by 
disease. Thus died the two English seamen, one of whom belonged 
to London, and the other to Liverpool. Thus died one young Ame- 
rican, who was from the south of the United States. To this fate 
both of the captives who have escaped had nearly come. 

The number of females was supposed to exceed that of the males. 
A few of the men had two wives, and one, the chief man, had three. 
They are represented as very prolific. The betrothment takes 

place when the parties are mere infants, and when of an age suffi- 
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cient, the parties live together. [t does not appear that the conjugal 
relation is strictly regarded, though its violation is considered a 
crime. In case of detection in adultery, the injured husband makes 
a quarrel, if he dare, and a match of pulling hair, with the adulterer ; 
after which, and beating his unfaithful wife if he pleases, the affair is 
over. Yet the crime is repeated almost at the pleasure of the par- 
ties, whenever the husband is absent. With unmarried females none 
reckon it a crime to have commerce at any time and place; and 
@ cocoa-nut is a sufficient reward. ‘ Like brutes they live.’ 

One fact was related to us respecting the women, so remarkable 
that at first it hardly seemed credible,—that almost from the first they 
looked with ill-will upon the captives, by falsehoods causing them to 
be ill treated by their masters ; and that, but for the men the prison- 
ers must often have starved. But a second thought of their real 
situation will serve to explain the almost unparalleled fact that the fe- 
male sex was found less pitiful than the male. The woman is there 
quite dependent on the man, not only for service, but even for the 
sustenance of life itself. When the husband leaves his hut, his way 
is to hang the basket which contains any remaining provisions upon 
the top of the hovel, there to stay untouched, whether ‘for an hour 
or a day, till his return. If her own hunger, or her crying children, 
should tempt the mother to take it down and partake of it, she is 
sure to meet punishment on the husband’s return. Nothing there- 
fore remains for them to de but to wait, or walk the beach and 
search for any shell-fish the waters may have thrown up. The 
mother and children being thus dependent on the husband and 
father, and want pressing so heavily on them, how could they regard 
the poor stranger in any other light than as robbing them of their 
already scanty pittance of provisions? On but one occasion did 
the females befriend the strangers, and save them from the rage of 
the men. 

The language of the people, like that of all savages, must be quite 
Jimited ; but it is represented as not unpleasant to the ear, and 
quite sufficient for all their purposes. It consists of long words, ma- 
ny of which are guttural or aspirated, and difficult of correct enun- 
ciation by an Englishman. They call their island Joby. One 
thing remarkable to our informants was that the word man is the 
same in sound and sense both in the English and Tobyan Jan- 
guages. For the person speaking and spoken to they have appro- 
priate pronouns; but are wanting in pronouns of the third person, 
fnatead: of which the name of the person or thing is repeated. The 
natives are very loquacious, and were importunate with questions 
relative to the customs and condition of the native land of their 
prisoners ; but it seems that what they heard was rather incredible 
to Tobyan minds. In their estimation no place can compare with 
their own Toby. So far as we could learn, they have no account 
of their origin, or of their first arrival at the island ; but we can not 
doubt if their language were well understood and their traditions 
known, that some record of such an event would be found. 
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Ignorant and miserable as these poor people are, they still re- 
tain that unfailing mark of their Divine original,—some sense of 
religion. Though we are too well assured that wherever any new 
race or tribe of huinan beings are discovered, they will be found 
depraved, and transgressors even of their own standard of right and 
wrong; yet we are equily well assured that all human beings 
will be found with some degree of moral sense, and of dependence 
on superior power. God, or that Being that gave and withheld rain 
from heaven, was called in their language, Yarris. The same word 
also very naturally is used to denote anything marvelous, incom- 
prehensible, or mysterious. So the few leaves of a Nautical Almanac 
which one of the captives had, were called Yarris, and were pre- 
served by the natives and regarded with superstitious care. Observ- 
ing that they were much excelled by the foreigners in beating iron 
hoops, &c., into fishhooks, they often teazed them by inquiries to 
ascertain by what form of words they could address Yarris so as to 
obtain equa] skill. 

Again and again during their distressing famines, did those poor 
islanders meet and offer prayers to Yarris for their usual rains and 
supplies of fruits. ‘‘ Before you came,” said they to their captives, 
‘‘ we had plenty of all things; but now Yarris is angry, and we are 
sturving.” Though our information is meagre enough on the topic 
of their religious worship, yet it appears that they had a large shed 
or covered area, appropriated to this object. There was a sort 
of high-priest who always officiated on the occasion. Though they 
sometimes attempted to make their notions and rites known to 
the captives, it seems they did not succeed in making them intelli- 
gible to their hearers. ‘Thus much, however, can be gathered ; that 
the priest professed to have direct communication with Yarris, who 
appeared visibly to him during the performance of the religious 
honors designed for him. On this occasion, many of the people 
gathered into the Jarge temple, and there sitting in silence with 
hands and eyes depressed, awaited the Divine impulse from the 
priest, who rushed in with a shout in a sort of phrensy, when they 
all struck up a chant; then Yarris appeared, and the priest conversed 
audibly with him, in which some of the elders occasionally joined 
a few words. In this shed were several idols. 

While learning the wretched condition of the population of this 
island, we could not but remember scenes of similar suffering in the 
Cape-Verde islands; and how much more blessed were these latter 
for being situated in the Atlantic, and within the reach of Christian 
charity, than the desolate people of Toby in their severe famines. 
But is it not possible to alleviate this amount of suffering, and to save 
many human lives that must be lost without the interposition of be- 
nevolent aid? Ships may safely approach very near the island; with 
almost no expense the means may be furnished the people for mak- 
ing implements of husbandry ; perhaps other plants might easily be 
introduced there, which would multiply the meaus of subsistence ; 
perhaps some of the suffering population wuuld rather take such 
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an opportuuity of leaving the island altogether, than of remaining 
there to starve; it is not uncommon for ships on their eastward 
passage to China to pass within a few miles of the island. 

P. S. Since the foregoing was written, we have had the pleasure 
of learning that instructions have been forwarded to Commodore A. 
8S. Wadsworth, now on the Pacific station, directing him to dispatch 
to the United States one of the sloops under his command, by the 
way of the Indian Archipelago, in order ‘‘to visit, if practicable, 
without great delay or danger, the Feeyee and Pelew islands, inquir- 
ing for, and taking on board, any American whalemen or citizens, 
who are desirous to return to their native country.” 

The names of those who were left at the Pelew islands are 
J. Meader, C. Aldin, and H. Davis; of the four who perished on 
Lord North’s Island, C. B. Bowkett, W. Siddon, M. Hewlett, and 
P. Andrews. The lad who escaped from the island with Captain 
B. was B. J. Rollinge ; the two survivors who have recently arrived 
at Canton, are Benjamin Nute, carpenter, and Horace Holden, 
steward. 
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Art. Ill. Diet of the Chinese: little known of their domestic 
life ; grains, garden vegetables, fruits, and other plants cul- 
tivated for food ; fish extensively used fur the same purpose ; 
also domesticated and wild animals ; beverages of the Chinese ; 
modes of cooking and eating ; cost of living. 


Every stranger who has visited the Middle Kingdom, and observed 
the customs of this people, mnst have been struck with the difference 
which exists between the food of the several classes of society here, 
and that of the same classes in other countries. In this particular, as 
well as in many others, the Chinese are sui generis. ‘he dissi- 
nilarity in the style of living, between the extremes of wealth and 
poverty, is equally remarkable. The rich Chinese collect on their 
tables whatever curious or expensive aricles of diet a whimsical 
fancy may have suggested ; and in their estimation the goodness of a 
dish seems to increase in the ratio of its costliness. In variety and 
abundance their common diet will compare with that of any other 
country; and would be considered even luxurious. On the other 
hand, as has been remarked by some writer, it would be more dif- 
ficult to say what the poorest class do not, than what they do, eat. 
The veriest garbage and refuse, such as in other countries is never 
thought of for food, except in cases of famine, is cullected and 
eaten ; and with all their industry only a bare subsistence is ob- 
tained. Barrow, when speaking of this dissimilarity, says: “ Al- 
though it is a principle of the Chinese government to admit of no 
distinctions among its subjects, except tise that learning and office 
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confer; and although the most rigid sumptuary laws have heen im- 
posed to check that tendency to show aud splendor which wealth 
is apt to assume ; and to bring as much as possible on a level, all 
conditions of nen; yet, with regard to diet, there is a wider dif- 
ference, perhaps, between the rich and the poor of China, than ia 
any other country. That wealth which, if permitted, would be 
expended in flattering the vanity of its possessors, is now applied 
iu the purchase of dainties to pamper the appetite.” 

The opportunities enjoyed by foreigners to examine the domestic 
life of the Chinese, are less now than when the country was first 
visited by those from abroad. Many parts of the empire have never 
been seen by Europeans since the Jesuita were restricted from 
traveling through it at pleasure ; and the almost jinear journeys of 
the ambassies did not afford many opportunities of investigating the 
social condition of the people. Recently, our acquaintance with the 
inhabitants on the coast has been somewhat enlarged, and a few 
facts concerning their domestic habits collected. In endeavoring to 
ascertain the sources from whence food for so great a population is 
derived, aud the various modes which are employed to fit it for use, 
we shall resort to all the means of information within reach. Our 
inquiries, however, must be confined chiefly to those persons who 
have come more or less in contact with foreigners. An enumeration 
and brief descriptiou of the principal articles, with a few notices of 
the style of living, is all we can propose to do at present. 

The grains which are cultivated include all those used for food, 
as rice, wheat, barley &&c., but the extent to which they are grown 
varies. Rice is the chief article of diet used by the Chinese, and is 
raised wherever the temperature and soil admits; the southern parts 
of the country are best adapted to it, but it is found as far north as the 
vicinity of the Hwang ho. Wheat and millet are the moet common 
crops in the region north of the Yangtsze keang, but they are every- 
where to be met with. That part of the country is the best adapted 
for the raising of wheat, and according to Barrow, it forins the 
principal crop; Gutzlaff observes, that he arrived at Shanghae at 
the time of the wheat harvest, when plenty and contentment appear- 
ed on all sides. Millet on the banks of the Pei ho, and in the must 
northern provinces, is the great staple, but its cultivation is not con- 
fined to those regions. ‘There are several species of plants included 
under the general appellation of millet, the seeds of which differ 
much in size and taste; the Barbadoes millet is the most common. 
A species of Panic which is planted between the rows of the for- 
mer, and comes to maturity after it has been cut down, is also called 
by the same general name by the Chinese. These three staples of 
the Chinese are cooked in different ways. Rice and millet are usu- 
ally boiled; probably wheat also; but concerning the latter, our in- 
formation is limited, and as far as we can learn, it is not raised to the 
extent that either of the others are. All of them are ground also, and 
the flour used to inake bread, pastry, &c.; wheaten flour is preferred 
for this purpuse. Bread is prepared frum the latter without the use 
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of leaven; is is, however, seldom seen on the tables of the Chinese 
at Canton, and is not a common article of food among them. Barley 
and maize, at certain seasons of the year are found io the markets 
of Canton; but their use is mostly limited to the parts of the 
country where they are raised. The maize brought to this city is of 
an inferior flavor to that grown in northern countries. It is boiled 
and eaten when green, and seldom ground for use. Oats and rye 
are known, but they are thought to be nearly unfit for food. Buck- 
wheat is cultivated in the northern parts of China with millet, and 
cooked in much the same manner as in western countries. 

The number of garden plants cultivated is great, comprising, beside 
many which are common to other countries, several peculiar to this. 
Garden vegetables of some sort or other, almost always form a part 
of the meals of the Chinese, and every cottager has a patch of 
ground near his habitation from which he raises a supply. Legumi- 
nous and cruciferous plants are cultivated more or less in all parts 
of China, and some of them almost as extensively as the grains. 
Among the former class, beans of various kinds are common. The 
kidney bean and the horse bean, are well known; of the former, 
Abel says, the whole plant is sometimes boiled. From the Dolichos 
soja, or soy bean, is mauufactured the condiment called soy, much 
in use among the Chinese to season their food. The white bean, 
said to he the Dolichos Sinensis, when ground with water, looks 
hike the curd of milk, and in that state is hawked about the streets; 
by itself it is insipid, but when oil and salt have been added, the 
taste is pleasant to a Chinese. Green peas are in season here in 
the month of February and earlier, but of an inferior size and flavor. 
Peas and beans are planted in some places, between the rows of 
grain, and come to maturity after the first crop has been gathered. 
The ripe seeds are boiled and inade into soups. Among cruciferous 
planis, the cabbage and turnip are the most common. The general 
name of tsae (tsny) ts given to all plants used for salad, as lettuce, 
cabbage, spinach, and also to the leaves of turnips and radishes when 
used as greens; and ¢uw is the term for pulse of any kind. There are 
several varieties of cabbage, and the Chinese bestow more attention 
on this than on any other garden vegetable. The most common is 
called pik tsae, or ‘ white greens,’ from its being blanched. It more 
resembles kale than cabbage, and does not forma head. The plants 
sometimes weigh fifteen or twenty pounds, and attain the height of 
three feet. When eaten raw, it is not inferior to lettuce as a salad ; 
when boiled, the taste resembles asparagus; it is also pickled like 
the Gerinan saur kraut, fried in oil, and cooked in other ways. It 
is in the same nniversal use among the Chinese, that the potato is 
among the Irish. ‘he Savoy cabbage is also sometimes seen at 
Canton. ‘Turnips are planted as a second crop in antumn, and are 
brought to market in the winter; they are extensively used. Ra- 
dishes are grown in this vicinity, but the size is small, and the flavor 
both of them and turnips is not so good as those raised in more 
northern countries 
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Onions and garlics of a small size are used abundantly, and pre- 
pared in many ways, by pickling, frying, and boiling. ‘heir allia- 
ceous odor is perceptible in the cooking rooms of the people, and 
their persons often remind us of it. Carrots, asparagus, gourds, 
eqnashes, melons of many kinds, cucumbers, pumpkins, tomatoes, 
winter cherry, egg-plants, and okers, are to be found in most parts 
of the country. The pumpkins, melons, and cucumbers, (known by 
the generic term kwa,) are of a large size, but of an inferior flavor. 
Some of these fruits are eaten raw, others are cooked, and all are 
used to a considerable extent. Edible tubers are cultivated by the 
Chinese in lakes, rivers, tanks, marshes, and wherever else they can 
be planted in the water with safety. The low, shelving banks of 
canals and creeks are often seen planted with taro; and use is 
combined with beauty in the Nelumnbium, the broad leaves of which 
are seen covering the surface of ponds in the gardens of the Chi- 
nese. The taro, water-chestnut, Trapa bicornis, or water caltrops, 
and Nelumbium, or lotus, are grown in the water; and the Irish po- 
tutu, sweet potato, yam, and ground-nut are raised in dry ground. 
The terraces on the bills in the vicinity of Canton are not often 
destitute of the sweet potato. The Irish potato is confined to the 
immediate vicinity of Macao; but it would be a valuable acquisition 
to the country, especially the northern parts, if it was extensively 
cultivated. ‘The taro and Nelumbium are used more than any of the 
other tubers; the latter in the northern, and the former in the south- 
ern parts of the country. The lotus and Trapa are cultivated in the 
marshy grounds which lie on each side of the Grand Canal, between 
the Hwang ho and Yangtsze keang, thus rendering wastes otherwise 
unsightly and barren pleasant to the eye. The fibrous routs of the 
former are four or five feet long, divided into joints each about six 
inches in length, and in thickness about two or three inches. It is of 
a pale green color without, and whitish within, but when boiled, turns 
alittle yellowish. The taste is peculiar, somewhat resembling a juicy 
turnip, with a slight degree of sweetness and astringency. It is eaten 
raw, and also cooked, usually by boiling; the dried roots are grated 
to a powder like arrow-root, which is used in soups, &&c. The water- 
chestnut is planted after the rice has been reaped, and comes to 
maturity in February; it resembles in size and color the common 
chestnut with the flavor of sulsify. 

The fruits cultivated in China include almost every kind belong- 
ing to the torrid and temperate zones, with the exception of a very 
few, which are confined to the countries near the equator. Apples, 
pears, quinces, peaches, plums, cherries, and apricots, are more or 
less common in the eastern and southern provinces. The flavor of 
those brought to Canton is, however, much iuferior to those which 
grow in Europe and America, owing in a great degree to the little 
care taken to improve them by grafting. They ure usually brought 
to Canton from the north in the autunin and winter, and in small quan- 
vues. ‘he description of ‘ tolerably good peaches, dry spongy 
apples not unlike quinces in appearance, and pears of an immense 
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size, but of a harsh and austere taste,” will apply very well to the 
specimens seen in the market here. Oranges are cultivated to a 
great extent, and there are several varieties. The ‘ mandarin orange’ 
has long been famed for its savor; the kin keuh (kum-kwat) as it is 
called by the Chinese, is a small variety, about an inch in diameter ; 
it is much used by the Chinese in sacrificing to their ancestors at new- 
year; it is also made into preserves. ‘The shaddock or pumelo, po- 
megranate, lemon, persimmon, carambola, custard-apple, pine-apple, 
rose-apple, citron, fig, plantain, guava, leche, lung-yen, hwang-pe, 
— loquat, olive, and other fruits, are found in this market, either fresh 
or preserved. The plantain is raised extensively, and forms a con- 
siderable item of food among all classes when it isripe. The Je-che, 
lung-yen or ‘ dragon’s eyes,’ and hwang-pe or ‘ yellow skin,’ are the 
Chinese names of three kinds of fruit indigenous in this province and 
Kwangse. The first two grow in clusters, and the external appear- 
ance of the le-che when ripe much resembles a bunch of strawberries ; 
the husk encloses a pulp which covers a hard seed. The hwang- 
pe (Cookia punctafa) is about the size and consistency of a grape, 
though not much resembling it in taste or color. The loquat is a 
species of Erivobotrya, or medlar, of an acid taste. 

Besides these, there are several other small fruits known in differ- 
ent parts of the country, of which the cultivation or uses have not 
yet been described accurately. A few mangoes, mangosteens, tama- 
rinds, durions, cocoa-nuts, and a few other equatorial fruits are brought 
to this city from the Archipelago. Grapes are found in the provin- 
ces north of Canton, and are brought down of a good size and fla- 
vor ; they also grow here. Little wine, however, is made from them, 
but they are dried to some extent. The most common nuts are the 
chestunt, walnut, filbert, pig-nut, almond, date, and the seeds of the 
Salisburia and Nelumbium. The Chinese date is a species of Cana- 
rium, and is used in the preserved state, when it resembles the palm 
date. It is brought to Canton from the north, both dried and made 
into sweetmeats. The seeds of the Nelumbium are in size and form 
like a smal! acorn without the cup. We have never seen any goose- 
berries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, or any of 
the berries commonly cultivated in western countries, in the market 
of Canton, nor do we find any mention of them in the books on 
China. Preserves of fruits of almost all kinds, roots, especially gin- 
ger, nuts, bamboo, and other vegetables, are universal, and generally 
well made. ‘The quantity of sweetmeats exported is great. Dried 
fruits also form au article of internal commerce to some extent. 

The plants cultivated for their oil are numerous, raised principally 
in the northern and central provinces. ‘The castor-oil plant, the 
Camellia oleifera, or ‘ oil bearing tea-plant,’ the Sesamum, aud se- 
veral kinds of Brassica, are produced for this purpose; the two for- 
mer to the greatest extent. The Chinese use the castor oi] when 
fresh, which, together with the effects of cooking, deprives it in a 
measure, though not entirely, of its purgative qualities. The seeds 
are when ripe, pounded or crushed in mortars of various kinds, then 
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slightly boiled, and finally pressed in a cylinder, which deprives them 
of their oil. In the southern parts of the country, the expressed fat 
of fresh pork is used for the same purpose as the oil, aud is more 
esteemed by many than oil itself The young shoots of the 
hamboo are served up tn various ways, and largely used by all 
classes. Mushrooms, called by the Chinese, ‘stone's ears,” are 
gathered by some for the table, and form a part of the vegetable 
diet of the priests. Several kinds of ferns were observed in the 
shops of the Chinese at ‘la-tung by Abel, which were nsed 3 ve- 
getables, infused as tea, or administered us medicines. The infusion 
appears to be the most common mode of using them. Sugar is cul- 
tivated in all the southern provinces to a sufficient extent to be- 
come an export, after supplying home consumption. It is employed 
in making sweetmeats, in cooking, and is crystallized into candy, in 
which state it ts exported to India. Molasses and rum are also pro- 
ducts of the cane used in China. It was observed by Barrow in lat. 
29° N., and more or less from that to Canton, and it is a common 
crop in Fuhkeén. Tobacco of a mild quality is smoked universally 
by all classes, male and femule; and a pipe ts an indispensable 
article to every Chinese. It is chewed by a few; but for a mastica- 
tory, the preparation of betel-nut is more in use, especially in the 
maritime parts. Tobacco is sometimes mixed with opium to in- 
crease its narcotic properties, and with the seeds and leaflets of 
hemp and the Sida to augment the quantity. 

The waters of rivers, Jakes, and canals afford sustenance to many 
myriads of people in China. The number of persons, who live in 
boats on the inland waters and on the coasts, amounts to many mil- 
lions, and all subsisting wholly or in part on fish. The quantity, 
quality, and variety caught are sufficient to afford a large item of 
food to thousands who reside on shore, as well as those who live in 
the boats. The right of fishing in running streams is open to all ; 
they are taken by the spear and hook, ensnared in traps and neta, 
and dived for by birds trained for the purpose. They are alan rear- 
ed to a limited degree near Canton in fields which, during a part of 
the year are occupied for cultivating vegetables, and during the re- 
mainder are submerged and used as fish-ponds. ‘Tanks of different 
sizes are common, which are plentifully stocked with fish. The trout, 
perch, carp, mullet, sole, sun-fish, pomfret, mandarin, and many 
other fresh water, together with several kinds of salt water fish, as 
herring, sturgeon, mackerel, garoupa, are common in the market of 
Cantor, which is also supplied with salted and stock-fish. The pth 
fan yu, or “ white rice fish,” is a small kind, about four inches long, 
and when fried, of a white color and a good taste. Other products 
of the water, as eels, frogs, water-snakes, lobsters, and crabs of 
varions species, turtles, tortoises, shrimps, seaweed, and salt and 
fresh water shell-fish, are among the list of eatables used by the 
Chinese. Fish are exposed for sale alive in tubs, into which a 
stream of water is directed, and thus they can be kept any length of 
time. They are cooked in a great variety of ways, and furm an 
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ingredient in many dishes ; stewing, frying, boiling, and baking are 
the common modes of preparation for the table; the spawy is made 
into a pickle; the heads are made into soups; and in some shape or 
other, fish constitute a part of @ great proportion of the meals 
eaten by the Chinese. 

The domesticated animals employed by them as food comprise 
most of those known in Europe, but the perfection to which they 
have been brought by culture is very inferior. Cattle are sufficiently 
plentiful to answer all the needed purpoves of agriculture, and to 
supply the people with fuod to some extent. The breed is sinall, 
but the flesh is tender and juicy; tbat of the buffalo is more 
coarse and strong, and is seldom eaten. The ox is most common 
in the northern provinces, and on the confines of Tartary; and in 
those parts of the country is employed in agriculture; in the south, 
the buffalo is used by the farmer, and the ox is ruised for food ouly, 
and not to a very great extent. The pasture-grounds are usually on 
the hills among the graves. The broad tailed sheep is the common 
breed in China, and is known in all parts of the country. They 
are brought to Canton from the hills, and the mutton is tender and 
well flavored. Goats are also bred for their flesh and milk in the 
hilly regions; the color of thore brought to Canton is usually bleck. 
Swine are reared more than any other quadrupeds, and their pork is 
highly esteemed for its savor and fat. The breed is well known for its 
short legs, crooked back, and small bones. ‘The fat is seldom salted 
by the Chinese. Hams are poorly preserved, which is partly owing 
to the climate, and partly to want of skill in curing them. Horse- 
flesh is found in the markets at the north, and according to Abel, 
bears a higher price than beef. Dogs and cats are eaten largely, even 
by those who can afford to buy other meat; and rats, mice, lizards, 
toads, and newts, are also purchased by the poor. Venison bears a 
high price, and is chiefly procurable in the cold provinces; hares, 
rabbits, wild cats, squirrels, and other wild game are found in some 
parts of China, and are used as food. In the western provinces, 
the camel is sometimes killed and dressed for the table. 

Ducks are reared in vast numbers. The eggs are hatched by 
artificial heat much in the same manner as in Egypt; and the youny 
are kept in boats, which are provided with coops and railings. Ducks 
are boiled and roasted ; they are also split open, salted, and dried, 
and in that state are constantly to be seen in the market. The 
‘mandarin duck,’ famed for its plumage, is not eaten, but is reared 
as an article of sale to the opulent and curious. Geese, hens, and tur- 
keys are commun; the wild duck, teal, snipe, quail, pigevn, plover, 
pheasant, and other wild fowl, are to be procured in this market, 
more or less, at all seasons of the year. They are abundant in the 
marshes near the Poyang lake, and on the islands on the coast. The 
blood of animals, more particularly that of the hog, when coagulated 
is used in making soups and other dishes; and is sold separately 
for that purpose. Among insects, the locust, grasshopper, and silk- 
worm are eaten; the two former are sometimes cooked by being 
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roasted alive, and are esteemed as a delicate repast; the latter is 
taken after the worm has wound off the coccoon of silk, and cooked 
by frying. Hogs and poultry are also fattened on locusts. Honey 
is known in all parts, though but little used us an article of diet. 
The products of the dairy, as milk, butter and cheese, are hardly 
known among the Chinese. Milk is usually cooked by boiling; it 
is also employed in making cakes, pastry, 6c. Butter and cheese 
are not used by them, nor do they understand the process of making 
the latter. Perhaps, however, the uses to which milk can be applied 
are better known in the north where cattle are more common. 

Besides the articles of diet which are the produce of the country, 
there are several which are imported to a considerable extent. Some 
of them have attracted the notice of foreigners from the singular taste 
shown by the Chinese in selecting them for food. The price most 
of them bear is such as the rich only can afford to pay, and by them 
the greatest quantity is consumed. The aphrodisiac properties which 
they are supposed to possess, is the principal reason why they are 
used so much. The edible birds-nest, found lining the caverns on 
the coasts of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, is one of the moet 
celebrated of these luxuries. It is cooked, when made perfectly 
clean, by stewing in water, and when served up appears very much 
like isinglass boiled for along time, though more gelatinous. Shark’s 
fins, the maws or stomnachs of fishes, biche-de-mer, or ‘slug of the 
sea,’ the sinews, tongues, palates, brains, udders, and other parts of 
animals, are sought after fur the same exciting purpose. Stock- 
fish are imported to a considerable extent, and furnish the poor 
with a substitute for salt fish. ‘To accommodate this poorer class, 
the appendages of a carcass, as the head, feet, entrails, bones, &c., of 
animals, birds, or fishes, are sold separately in the market, ata price 
which enables them to eat flesh. Sago is an import which is 
used by invalids, and is cooked by simply boiling, adding a little 
milk or egg. 

The beverages of the Chinese are few in variety, and small in 
quantity. They are drunk warm, for the Chinese alledge that liquids 
taken cold will engender disease. Tea is the chief among beve- 
rages with this people from the highest to the lowest. The mode 
of making the infusion is to pour boiling water upon the leaves, and 
then drain it off, or drink it from off the leaves; in both cases 
without any addition. A cup of tea is always offered to a visitor ; 
a custom very similar to that prevaleut in western countries, of 
presenting a glass of wine or liquor to a friend when a call is 
made. In Jieu of tea, or to increase the quantity, mosses, ferus, 
and the leaves of other plants, are used in some parts remote from 
the tea districts. Pure water is seldom drunk, the popular belief 
being that it is unhealthy; the water of the rivers is purified by 
filtrating, boiling, or by alum to render tt more wholesome. Ice is 
preserved at Peking till midsummer, and its use in cooling meats, 
fruits, and vegetables is well understood ; but it is not employed in 
refrigerating liquids. Whenever the tempctrature is low enough to 
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form it at Canton, which is very seldom, it is industrionsly collect- 
ed and sold. Fermented liquors are used but little. The apirit, 
called rice wine, is made by putting yeast into boiled rice, and add- 
ing water; after the whole has stood closed up for about a week, 
the liquor is drawn off; its taste is not uvpleasant, but it svuon turns 
sour. When that is the cave, it ie converted into vinegar. As 
far as we know, neither cider, porter, noe beer, are used by the 
Chinese; the former may be manufactured in those parts where the 
apple abounds. The ardent spirit called sest-shoo is the most 
common intoxicating liquor known at Canton. It is made by dis- 
tilling rice ur millet spirit to a greater or less degree of strength, aud 
communicating to it a smoky flavor, resembling whisky. ‘The qua- 
lity of it, therefore, varies in different parts of the country. Rum, 
made by distillation from molasses, is not common; it is a very vile 
liquor. Spirits made from the apple, li-che, cherry, and other fruits, 
are known to sniae extent. Arrack, of a qnality usually so deteri- 
orated that it is almost pure rum, is imported into the maritime dis- 
tricts in swall quantities. The inebriating properties of these seve- 
ral kinds of spirit are increased by the addition of heating sud- 
atances, which render them very pernicious. The higher classes 
use them sparingly, but are yet fond of them; cherry-brandy was 
always found an acceptable gift to a Chinese by Aimherst’s Ambuasy. 
There is much less drunkenness among the Chinese than among 
some of the nations of the West. When they do drink tu excess, it 
is commonly in private, and to see an intoxicated Chinese in the 
streets js very unusual. When they drivk healths to one another, the 
cup is taken iu both hands, and drained to the bottom; this custom 
is, however, neo great tax, ae many of the cups are not auch larger 
than a thimble. 

The cooking and mode of eating among the Chinese are peculiar ; 
the former is uniform from the highest to the lowest, as far as regards 
the preparation of the staples, yet it is in many respects unlike that 
of any other people; and with regard to the latter, it is strictly na- 
tional and practiced almost by them alone. The universal use of oil, 
not always the sweetest or purest, and of onious, in their dishes, to- 
gether with the habitual neglect of their persous, cause an odor 
almost insufferable to a European, and which is .well characterized 
by Ellis, as the ‘' repose of putrified garlic on a much used blanket.” 
The dishes, when brought on the table, are much wanting in gea- 
s ning, taste, flavor, or anything else by which one can be distingu‘sh- 
ed from another; all are alike insipid and greasy to the palate of a 
foreigner. ‘The use of the chop-sticks, ktoae tsze, ‘nimble lads,’ as 
they are termed by the Chinese, is very ancient. T'he dexterity 
with which they are handled, and the celerity with which the food is 
made to disappear, is a proof of the rightfulness of the name; but 
to a foreigner they are almost unmanageable, and the many vain 
attempts made fo convey a piece of slippery birdsuest to the mouth 
with two smooth sticks, afford much amusement to the Chinese host. 
They are made of ivory, wood, or bambvo, and often form an 
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appendage to the person, hanging from the girdle in a case, accum- 
panied by a small knife. 

The cooking utensils are few; a pot in which to bail rice or mil- 
Jet; a frying-pen for fish, greens, meat, &c., aud an earthen tea- 
kettle, constitute the principal part of the kitchen furniture of thou- 
sands of families in China. Tv these articles a portable furnace or 
stove may be added = The kitchens of the rich inclide ovens, mor- 
tars, mills, vases, safes, and other articles, the want of which is either 
endured by the poor, or one utensil used for many purposes. Knives, 
forks, spoons, sieves, bowls, ladies, skewers, and all the variety of 
small implements used in a kitchen, are to be found within the pre- 
cinct of a Chinese cookroom in some form or other. Cooking is 
performed by both sexes; in the upper ranks of life, females are, 
however, but little employed ; with the poorer classes, the mistress 
of the family is usually the superintendent of the kitchen. In agri- 
cultural parts of the country, much of the cooking is done out of 
doors iu pleasant weather ; aud even in the cities, no small portion 
of this business is performed in the streets. 

The modes of cooking, most common among the Chinese, are 
stewing and frying. The former is the way in which the mixed 
dishes of meat and vegetables, and similar preparations are usu- 
ally cooked ; it is half-way between frying and boiling, and near- 
ly resembles soup. Frying is done with oil or fat. Rice and mil- 
It are steamed, and generally very dry, so that the grains do not lose 
their shape. Pork, fowl, fish, or whatever requires it, is often hash- 
ed previous to being cooked; this process secures the pieces being 
better cooked, than if the whole was done at once, aud is besides 
necessary to enable the person to eat his food with chop-sticks. 
The number of ingredients in a dish is not limited ; the Chinese are 
perual to a variety, and ten or fifteen different eubstances are 
bot unusual in a single dish. Soups are made in great perfection, 
if that name is applicable to the decoctions of flesh, vegetables aud 
other ingredients, which the Chinese make. Their vermicelli is ex- 
cellent; it is made of wheat or rice flour. The water in which 
fish, meat, rice, &&c., has been cooked is used by the poor beggars. 
Raking is for the most part confined to vegetables, as cakes, fruits, 
pies, pastry, and other articles of confectionary ; the pastry, however, 
is tough and greasy. Cakes are made of a great number of sub- 
stances and in a great variety of ways. The entire body of an 
animal is someti:zes bzked; the outer coating of hogs, dogs, fowls, 
&c., is first made clean, and the skin pierced with many holes, into 
which salt is rubbed; the body is then put into the oven for a short 
time, when it ix taken out, and the skin rubbed well with soy; after 
which it is baked thoroughly. When finally taken from the oven, 
the skin appears as if varnished; and in that state is suld in the 
etalls. Roasting is hardly known in Chinese cookery. 

The use of salt among the Chinese is dispensed with as often, and 
economized as much as possible, on account of its dearness. Salted 

.meuats or vegetables are not in great abundance; but fish is preserved 
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to a considerable amount in this manner. Puddings, custards, 
minced meat, ragouts, and others of the rich and highly seasoned 
dishes of Europe are nearly or quite unknown. The Chinese have, 
however, many kinds of preparations used as condiments, either for- 
ming part of the dish, or eaten at the same time with it. Soy its 
one of the most common seasonings; but this snbstance differs much 
in various parts of the country. Vinegar is ased to make pickles of a 
great number of vegetables and animal substances, as bamboo, cu- 
cumbers, cabbage, seaweed, fish, spawn of fishes, &c. Parsley, 
mustard, and pepper are cultivated fur this purpose in various parts 
of the country. Concerning the endless variety of made-dishes 
among the Chinese, we can only repeat the remark of a native, 
‘that each one mixes them as he pleases.” And also in judging 
of the cooking of this people, we should remember that it is nation- 
al; and if we attempt to contrast two things so dissimilar as the 
modes of preparing food in Europe and China, the comparison ap- 
pears incongruous and inapplicable. Our tastes are formed on dif- 
ferent models, and prejudices imbibed by one party in favor of a cer- 
tain dish, are by the other quite as strong against it. 

The Chinese have but two principal meals in the day; the one 
about 10 o’clock a. a., called early rice, and the other about 5 p. m., 
called evening rice. ‘The table furniture is uniform among the se- 
veral ranks of society; « Jarge bowl for rice, several smaller dishes 
for fish, greens, é&c., and a small bow! with a pair of chop-stic!:s for 
ench person is that of the poor; from this, the number increases to 
several tens among the rich._—Let us suppose a family seated around 
the Jarge bow! of rice, and ready to begin. If a table and bench are 
not procurable, which is often the case, we can imagine them squatted 
on the floor in a circle, with their feet inwards, just the contrary 
way from the ancient Jews and Romans. Each one holds a smull 
bow! of rice close to the chin, and with his chop-sticks shovels the 
food into the month, till it is crammed full; then wiping his sticks 
on the edge of the bowl, he takes up a bit of fish, meat, or whatever 
is in the sinall dishes, and pushes it in edgewise as a relish. After 
a while, the mouth is again empty. A short respite is now taken, 
and conversation ensues: one eats and another talks. The ‘nim- 
ble lads’ are however, soon at work again, and the same pro- 
cess is repeated. The richer neighbors of these poor people do not 
differ materially in their manner of eating; the number of dishes is 
greatly increased, ana the quantity eaten of each is mach less, but 
in their general habits at the table, the Chinese are all alike. 

The number of courses given at a feast puzzles the foreigner ; 
several tens are usual at ai jarge banquet. ‘The mystery is 
solved, however, when he learns that most of the dishes are about 
the size of saucers. Spoons are used to take up the liquid part of 
the messes. Ouly one kind is brought on the table at once, which 
when dispatched ts either removed or placed in the middle of the 
table for further consideration. Wine or tea is drank hetween the 
courses. Soup is sometines served first, and sometimes fruit, which 
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remains on the table daring the whole time. At an entertainment 
given to Lord Amherst at Teéntsin, ‘ soup was broght on first, then 
sixteen dishes of fruits and dried meats; the third course was eight 
basins of stewed shark’s-fins, birdsneats, aud other simular viands ; 
and Jastly, there were twelve bowls of different kinds of meat cut 
into small pieces, and floating in gravy.’ Some of the entertatn- 
ments given by the hong-merchants at Canton are sumptuons; and 
the furniture, dishes, and other appurtenances were magnificent. 
It is customary for a man, when he gives a dinner, to express his 
solicitude to be honored with the company of the guest by sending 
two, and sometimes, three invitations; afier the feast, the guest re- 
turns his thanks by anote The Chinese custom, when giving a 
Jarge party, is to give each visitor a separate table on which he 1s 
served, and which are ranged along the sides of the roam. Games of 
chance, trials of skill in composing impromptu poetry, and other 
recreations, are also introduced between the courses; and the time 
ocenpied at a convivial party is often six or seven hours. ‘They eit 
a great deal at all times, and now fill themselves to repletion. Ifa 
man, when invited, is unable to attend, his portion of the eatables 
is sent to his house. Jn such feasts, the female part of the family 
is always excluded; but the children are sometimes brought in to 
see the visitors. It is a very general custom for the male and female 
parts of a household to eat at separate tables, particularly amoug 
the higher and middle grades of society. 

Taverns, eating-houses, and cook-stalls are very numerous in 
Chinese cities, where a meal of good wholesome foud can be obtained 
at a moment’s warning. The taverns are supplied with both board 
and lodging, and at a reasonable rate. Some of them are extensive, 
occupying the whole of a large, two story building; in the upper 
story is the hall, and below is the kitchen. The bill of fare com- 
prises everything in season, and the cooking is in the best style. 
Travelers resort to these houses, and there are those to be found 
whose prices will suit the purse of every one. The eating-houses 
are very similar to the establishments of the same name in western 
cities, where a meal is to be procured. They are similar to the ta- 
verns in their bill of fare, but have no other accommodations than 
a table and seats. From the number of houses of this Intter descrip- 
tion in Cantan, we should suppose that they were much patronized, 
but by what particular class, or whether by all classes, we do not 
know. The cooking which is done in the streets of Chinese cities, 
is principally confined to the frving of cakes, pastry, nuts, &c., though 
more substantial fare is procurable at some stalls. Those which 
have rice or meat, are usually stationary in the markets and equares, 
and are sometimes provided with a table, benches, and dishes. The 
others consist of a pot, with a furnace underneath, inclused in a 
frame, and suspended from one end of a bamboo pole; and of 
provisions and materials for cooking hung on the other end of it; 
they are thus carried about on the shoulders of the proprietor. The 
price of a meal of course varies in these several eating resorts; and 
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for different kinds of food, it varies at the same table: but mauy 
can not be found who charge much above two mace for a single 
meal, nor who will sell one of rice and greens fur much less than 
three candareens., 

Stalls, where fresh, dried, and preserved frnits, also cakes and 
confectionary of all sorts are sold, are met with on every corner. 
These are likewise movable, as well as the cooking-stands, and are 
carried about in the same manner. The Chinese have no build- 
ings erected for the purpose of vending the different productions of 
the land, but those who have articles tu sell, estublish themselves in 
the most eligible spot they can find, or what is as common, carry 
about the articles in tubs or baskets suspended from bambvos laid 
across their shoulders. ‘The markets are merely open spaces in the 
streets, usually near the temples, where there is generally a collec- 
tion of persons having provisions to sell, and near by there is often 
a row of eating-houses. ‘The Chinese are very economical in the 
vse of fuel wherever it is employed. Two or three dishes are some- 
times cooked at once by the same fire. The wood brought to Can- 
ton is chiefly fir and pine; it is exposed fur sale in billets about a 
foot long, tied up in faggots. It is always sold by weight, as are 
also charcual and fossil coal. The use of fuel is confined mostly 
to conking and the arts; they keep themselves warm by tcreasing 
the nuinber of garments, and are strangers to the pleasures ofa 
cheerful fireside. ; 

We shall close our miscellaneous remarks on this subject with 
presenting our rerders such information as we can obtain concern- 
ing the price of provisions and the expenses of living in Canton ; 
and which will not, we believe, be far froin the truth when applied to 
other parts ofthe country. Situated as foreigners are in China, there 
are many obstacles in the way of ascertaining the actual market 
rate of provisions; besides, the prices at which articles of food sell 
are affected by many incidental causes, as inundations, extortions 
of local officers, &&c. As in all thickly settled countries, the expen- 
ges of the table are high; but unlike what is found to be the case in 
Europe, the reward given for labor is very small. ‘The wages of a 
person in the fields, or in the workshop, generally, is one mace, ‘or 
about fourteen cents per day; and the boatmen and others engag- 
ed on the river, receive stil] less. ‘Chose who are employed as por- 
ters and menials, are also paid, on an average, one mace per day. 
Personal servants, compredors, clerks, muster workmen, &c., are 
allowed from four to ten dollars a month. The wages of menials, 
however, are very changeable; a great number are glad to give their 
services for no other remuneration than food and clothing. Rents 
usually are not high. A house in the city that will accommodate 
twelve or fifteen persons, containing five or six rooms, is about 8100 
per annum, including the ground-rent to government. A_ similar 
one in the country can be procured for 869. One containing two 
rooms, large enough to Indge: five individuals, can be procured for 
$1.59 per inonth. Between this and the first, there is every yrade of 
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price and convenience. Not a few of the poorest people live in 
hovels or boats for which one dollar, and sometimes a half or fonrth 
of that sum per month, is an ample remuner tion. Not a very 
Jarge part of the population, so far as we can ascertain, live in 
hired houses; if'a man is unable to buy or build a tenement, he 
usually boards with a friend. Sometimes 8, 12, 15, 20, 49, and even 
69, or more persons live in one house; this of course redu‘es the 
individual expenses; and this practice is so common, that the avre- 
rage of each one, at 82.51) per month, may be taken for the general 
rate of board. A family of ten persons can procure good provisions 
and comfortable accommodations for 8400 per annum; but tf they 
lived in the same house with other families, the expense would pro- 
bably be decreased 8100. This sum includes clothing as well as 
fond, which can be procured at from $4 to $8 for cotton garments, 
and from $10 to 820 for silk dresses. A common laborer can live 
for $2.25 per month including clothes and reot, but $3.00 is probably 
nearer the general common average fur this class of people. 

The prices of the articles which we annex will be found to be 
near the truth. Some of the sums differ from those which Barrow 
obtained in Peking. Jn that city, ‘‘ bad beef sells for six pence a 
pound ; mutton and pork, eight pence; lean fowls and ducks from 
twu to three shillings; eggs are generally about one peuny each ; 
small loaves of bread, cooked without leaven, about four pence a 
pound: rice from three halfpence to two pence the pound ; and wheat 
flour, two pence halfpenny or three pence.” 

The estimates here given as the expenses of living among the 
Chinese will afford no criterion of thoxe necessarily incurred by fo 
reiguers. ‘hey are under the ‘** compassionate mercies’’ of the 
rulers, and the ‘‘ tuition” of compradors, an! must pry the price of 
protection in the one case, and instruction in the other. The 
charges of the compradors for furnishing the tables of foreigners, al- 
thouyh greatly reduced from what they were formerly, are at present 
from 10 to 100 per cent. advance upon the market price. The wages 
paid to servants in the Factories dues not much exceed that which 
they would receive from their own countrymen. Rents ure, how- 
ever, very much higher; houses which occupy ouly 3000 sqnare 
feet, rent for @1008 and upwards. According to the law of the 
Jaud, foreigners are not allowed to possess land or houses in fee 
simple, but must hire their habitations of the hong-merchants, Likes 
wise, the charges for boats, postage, and other incidental expenses, 
are calculated on the principle of ‘' squeezing” as much as possible 
from foreigners, compatible with the existence of the subject in ques- 
tion. The cost of a fast-boat between Canton and Macao is 236 for 
a foreigner, which includes the permit; without that, the charge is 
from $20 to 824, bat there is a risk of heing seized by the officers. 
For the same description of boat, a native pays but $3 or 9. And 
for postage, the churve is one mace per letter, while a native gives 
only three caudareens. 
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According to the best information, which we can obtain, the prices 
in this market are as follows. —The dollar beurs about the same 
relation to the tael, as the catty dees to the pound; so that the 
candareens paid per catty, may be regarded equa! to ao many cents 
paid per pound. 


Tt. M.c. C, 

BOO, oso stiaGeed se eteeeveraas 009 0 entty, 
Buffaloe’s beef, . imsewew) O-§- 0: eo 
Peee ee csversernnins eins 1 0 O each. 
Mutton, ......0-. cocccorccsseces 2B @ Oper catty. 
Kid's flesh,........00. siucee --O0120 & 
Pork: Scsase caccesons ve eetwa won n® 0100" « 
Sausages,.... Sidi Ge soareiese ceseeg OD 1 § Oo * Ss 
Hams, . ° e ae | eae | 8 0 * us 
Pig's feet,.... cece eee cece eeeces 00904 & 
Fow]s, ......5-cee0 vee errr 0068g: * «& 
Lapons,......-++- eo bees ecterete 013108 & 
Ducks,.... sc. ceeeccecerevencees 0068 * & 
Geese, sane ‘ 00g 0 * « 
Turkeys,...2sseeereeccocesceered O Q Oapiece. 
Partridges,.....sescscecceecceces 0190 *« 
wae ducks,....- eer ae ° 1so0 * 

IGEONS, . eee sere eee ence eeeeees 1 0 Oper cat 
Pheasants, woe eeseceoes eoccvcscecs 0 3 0 (0 Soleeer 
Bee se eee soe bia @ Gade ee 0160 * 

ole fish,... coccecccessserses Q J GQ O catty. 
White rice fish, . eoensesseeee GQ CO nae re 
Oysters,....--0- Dh apaenioru ab o50¢ « 
Silted fish,...- cess secces Scan.to0 1 6 0 * & 
Turnips,...eeceecccc cers serenees 0o0108¢ « 
Sulad, greens, d&ic........ 3 cash to 00068 «& 
Oranges. .+..s0+- pi wae eM etiaeests 0044" 4 
Li-cne,. .00 cece cece cccerc cee eens “0030 « & 
Nelumbium or lily root,.......6.--0 90 30% & 
Wuter chestnuts,...0 eee cee eaes 0010 « 
Irish potatoes,....- 22. seeeeeeeere 3 0 0 Oper’pecul, 
Taro and sweet ‘sundial cece eeens looo« « 
YVams,.... cceccsesccoecs -0 0 8 Oper catty. 
Rice,...-cceeccsercccees “L s1gto 8 0 0. O per pecul. 
Flour, (wheaten). i draienaidcaies 4can.to0 0 6 Oper catty. 
Bread in small loaves, eased Seaterers 0 0 2 5per lout? 
Ege, (duck’s, hen’s, &c.)........ 0 0 O 7apiece. 

Silbunca tues <acbweomsass 2can.to0 0 4 O per catty 

ohana: ee re re lmato0 200% & 
Sugar candy,....+-eseescscceeeee Oo100* 

ee Gy 2000 0SS 8 on beKioes 0030 « « 
W 00d eics bidet wei as lmato0 1 8 0 per pecul. 
Charcoal, Salen Stew ereere ame aus looos«® « 
Fossil seals Laie aaesecaes 02404 & 
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Arr. VI. British authorities in China: their present situation ; 
order respecting seamen, and a seamen’s hospital; efforts ta 
rescue the captured seamen of the Argyle. 


}r was rumored among the Chinese early this month, that a Brit- 
ish fleet had arrived off their coast, having come hither to seek re- 
dress for the injuries sustained during the last summer and autumn. 
After all that has transpired since Lord Napier came to China, seven 
months ago, we do not wonder that the people should anticip ite, 
and the Jocal authorities fear, the presence of armed ships. The 
time can not, we think, be very distant when the Chinese government 
must come in direct contact with the British authorities, and those of 
other ‘ barbarian nations ;’ and, only let the latter be well prepared 
for auch an issue, and supported by a force which, while it affords 
protection and security, shall command respect, the sooner this takes 
place the better it will be for both foreigners and Chinese. 

Hitherto foreign powers have taken great precaution to keep aloof 
from the Chinese. This course, however, sv far from producing any 
respect and good-will, has had the opposite effect. If the course 
which the Chinese pursued with regard to Lord Napier, were fully 
known to the king and people of Great Britain, it would call forth 
their uni ed and strong indignation. That course was most barba- 
rous aud anjust; and there seems now a consciousness among the 
Chinese that their government has outraged the Jaws of common 
right and humanity. This sense of having done wrong is clearly 
seen in the imperial edicts relative to the hong-merchants ; and it is 
equally apparent in the conduct of the people and officers of Canton. 
Wrongs and insults have been heaped on the representative of a 
gredt and powerful nation, eeeking an amicable, an honorable, and 
a profitable intercourse, Proclamations, containing false and in- 
a stateinents concerning both the king and the people of Great 

ritain, have been sent throughout the Empire, and in broad capitals 
‘* pasted up where all eyes can see them.” If these gross injuries 
are passed by unnoticed, it will encourage and incite the aggressors 
to repeat and increase them. We wait with no small degree of 
anxiety to see what course the British government will adopt in the 
present emergency. ‘here seems to be but two courses which can 
well be pursued : and foreign governmnents must either take the high 
ground of perfect equality, and maintain it, or abandon utterly all 
such pretensions It is ridiculoug to hoist the signal of authority, 
where none is acknowledged.—The present situation of the British 
Superintendents in this country is well exhibited by an “Official No- 
tice to British subjects in China,” which we quote from the Can- 
ton Register. 


‘The Superintendents have during the last few weeks devoted 
their serious covsideration to the state in which past occurreuces have 
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placed Hf. M. Commission in China, and think it due to the British 
community to afford to thew the following succinct statement of their 
views on the subject. 

“Any determination in regard to the futare, which it may seem fit 
to his Majesty in his wisdom to adopt, the Superintendents will not 
presume to anticipate. It has been their duty humbly to submit 
a full detail of all the events which have transpired since the arrival! 
of the Commission in China, and this they have faithfully performed. 
It is proper to add, that in accordance with instructions under the 
royal sign manual, a transcript of the same report has been forward- 
ed in duplicate to his Excelleucy, the right honorable, the Governor- 
general of India. 

“Adverting then to the situation in which his Majesty's ser- 
vants have been placed by the denial of the Canton government 
to acknowledge their public character, or admit them to official 
communication, they can not but regret the inconveniences which 
may result to both English and Chinese from so strange and 
anomalous a state of affairs. It is manifest, that under these circum- 
stances, no channel now exists for the conveyance, in an authentic 
shape, of any expression of the views or wishes of the Chinese 
government to his Majesty’s knowledge. The local authorities, after 
having from the very first arrival of the Commission on their shores, 
persisted in rejecting the only legitimate means of communication, 
have no reasonable ground of complaint should their requisitions 
remain unanswered. 

‘‘The Superintendents are led to make the preceding reflections 
in consequence of its having come to their knowledge, that several 
papers have been addressed to the private merchants of Canton, 
purporting to emanate from the local government, and contaiving, 
matter which it is desired may be submitted to his Majesty’s know- 
ledge. After making every allowance for the strangeness of -the 
_ Chinese to external relations, it is difficult to believe that the Can- 
ton authorities, who constantly profess to act in conformity to rea- 
sonable principles, should have voluntarily placed themselves in so 
false a position. ‘Co judge by mere intrinsic evidence, it might be 
fairly inferred that the particular papers alluded to were not authen- 
tic. Any other conclusion would involve the extravagant belief that 
the high officers of the Chinese government, enlightened men, and 
practiced in the proprieties of public business, would place them- 
selves in the helpless position of attempting to convey the wishes of 
their own sovereign to his Majesty, the King of England, through 
the incongruous medium of commercial correspondence. Such’a 
conrse would be at varjance with all sound principles of dignity, and 
a departure from every dictate of reason. It would be to derogate 
from the majesty of their own sovereign, aud to expose themselves 
to the certainty of preventing their conimunications from receiving 
the stghtest deyree of attention. 

‘Under present circumstances, the Superintendents must at once 
declare that they cannot seek the least occasiun to open commuii- 
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cation with the local authorities. However much they might have 
deemed it their duty, if suitably approached, to forward a decorous 
communication to Lis Majesty's government, they must repeat that 
in the actual state of things they consider themselves bound to await 
in perfect silence the final determination of the king. Pending this 
interval, the Superintendents have to submit sume few suggestions 
to his Majesty’s subjects resident in China, and they do so ina 
spirit of serious earnestness, and with conviction that the vast im- 
portance of the subject wil] insure to their remarks the most atten- 
tive consideration. ‘They formally counsel and enjoin the king’s 
subjects, each in his own place, and by all the influence of his ex- 
ample, to avoid or prevent the chance of affording to the Chinese 
a plausible ground of complaint, and to refrain as much as possible 
from any allusions to the past, or anticipations with regard to the 
future. In fine, to imnpress the local government and the people, by 
the deliberate reserve of their conduct, with a proper sense of the 
confidence reposed in our sovereign’s wisdom to conceive, and power 
to execute, any measures which may be deemed necessary for the 
establishment of all things on a sure and permanent foundation. 

“Tf any well founded complaint against the conduct of the Chi- 
nese authorities towards British subjects should arise, the Superin- 
tendents trust that it will be preferred to them, and that the decision 
as to the best course to be pursued, will be remitted to their judg- 
ment. They deem it superfluous to insist upon their desire to give 
to such questions the most anxious consideration ; and to provide 
the must suitable way to a remedy. The Superintendents will only 
observe, that these suggestions with regard to the procedure of British 
subjects under existing circumstances have by no means been made 
because they apprehend that the advice. may be practically necessary, 
but rather to draw attention to the subject, with a view to inducing 
stich a temperate and judicious course of conduct during the interval 
of the reference to the supreme powers, as shal] insure the most 
prosperous results. By order of the Superintendents, 

Macao, Nov. 10th, 1834, Cuarues Exuiot, Secretary.” 


The following extract from the general instructions to the Chief 
Superintendent will further illustrate their present attitude, as well 
in reference to the Chinese authorities as to British subjects in this 
country :—‘' In execution of the said commission you will take up 
your residence at the port of Canton in the dominions of the empe- 
ror of China, and you will discharge the several duties confided to 
you by the said commission and orders in council respectively at 
Canton aforesaid, or at any other place within the river or port of 
Canton, or at any other place which may be for that purpose hére- 
after appointed by us, and not elsewhere. The Bocca Tigris, which 
is marked by a fort immediately above Anson's Bay, forms the limit 
of the port of Canton, and your Lordship will accordingly conform 
to that understanding.” According to these instructions, it appears 
that the several duties of the Commission are to be discharged with- 
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in the port of Canton, and not elsewhere, until some other place 
may be appointed for that purpose. Hence the propriety of the 
Superintendents declaring, that under present circumstances ‘ they 
can not seek the least occasion to open communication with the local 
authorities;” and ‘* must repeat, that in the actual state of things, they 
consider themselves bound to wait in perfect silence the final deter- 
mination of the king.” 

It may be proper to add here, for the information of those of our 
readers who are not in China, that the Commission, now resident at 
Macao, is composed of the following officers :—Sir George B. Robin- 
son, bart., chief superintendent; John H. Astell, esquire, second 
superintendent ; captain Charles Elliot, x. n., third superintendent , 
Alexander R. Johnston, esquire, secretary and treasurer; J. Robert 
Morrison, esquire, Chinese secretary and interpreter ; Rev. Churles 
Gutzlaff, joint Chinese secretary and interpreter; Rev. George H. 
Vachell, chaplain; T. R. Colledge, esquire, surgeon; A. Anderson, 
esquire, assistant surgeon ; and Edward E. Elmslie, esquire, clerk. 

In our number for Deceinber last, we had occasion to animadvert 
on the conduct of shipmasters in ‘turning adrift’ and abandoning 
their men, as they sometimes have done, in this country. We are 
glad to observe the subject has engaged the attention of the British 
Superintendents. We copy from the Canton Register the following 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


Considerable inconvenience aud public expense having been incurred, by 
reason of the improper conduct of certain masters of British merchant vessels 
in wilfully leaving behind in this place, men belonging to the said vessels ; 
Notice is hereby given, that this practice is contrary to law, and that the 
offense may be prosecuted by indictment or information at the suit of his 
Majesty’s attorney-general in the court of King’s Bench at Westminster, as if it 
had been committed at Westminster in the county of Middlesex; and it 
is now declared, that the Superintendents will take measures to institute 
proceedings against any master or masters of British merchant vessels 
found offending herein in future. By order of the Superintendents, 

A. R. Jounnston, secretary. 

We are likewise glad to see, that, in connection with the British 
residents in China, the Superintendents are taking measures to es- 
tablish a British hospital fur seamen. The following notices and 
extracts we copy from the Canton Register of the 17th instant :— 


No. 1. 


In conformity with the provisions of an act of Parliament passed in the 6th 
year of his late Mujesty’s reign, cap. 87, intituled “ An act to regulate the 
payment of salaries to British consuls at foreign ports, and the disbursements 
at such ports for certain pe purposes :” Notice is hereby given, that 
James Matheson, esquire, has been duly authorized under the hands and sca! 
of the Superintendents of British trade in China to convene a meeting of all 
his Majesty's subjects Sag | in or being at Canton, at 11 o’clock on Mon- 
day, the twenty-third day of February, 12835, at the British Hotel, Imperial 
Hong, for the purpose of instituting a British hospital at Whampoa or else- 
where for the reception of any of his Majesty’s subjects, either seamen or 
others, needing medica] care and relief. 

By order of the Superintendents of British trade in China, 

Macao, Feb. 9th, 1835. A. R. Jounsron, secretary and treasurer. 
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No. 2 


In virtue of authority to me, in that behalf given, under the hands and scal of 
his Majesty’s Superintendents of British trade in China, I do hereby request 
and convene a niceting of all bie Majesty’s subjects residing in or being at 
Canton, at 11 o’clock on Monday, the 23d day of February, 1835, at the ssrit- 
ish Hotel, Imperial Hong, for the purpose of instituting a British hospital tor 
the reception of any of his Majesty 8 subjects needing medical care and relief. 

Canton, February 14th, 1805. James Marueson. 


No. 3. 

Notice is hereby given, that, in conformity with the provisions of an act 
of Parliament passed in the 6th year of his late Majesty’s reign, cap. 87, any 
of his Majesty’s subjects residing in or being at Canton on the <3d of february, 
1835, an who shal] have voluntarily subscribed any sum or sums of money 
not less than twenty pounds in the whole, nor less than three pounds by the 

rear, for or towards the purpose of instituting a British hospital, either at 

hampoa or elsewhere, for the reception of any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
needing medical care and relief, and being present at the meeting to be held 
on the 23d of February, 1835, shall be entitled to vote thereat: and notice is 
further given, that, pursuant to the ee of the aforesaid act, the Super- 
intendcnts will advance and pay on his Majesty‘s account for and towards the 
purpose aforesaid any sum or sums of noney, not exceeding in the whole, 
in any one year, the sums raised in that year by voluntary contribution. 

By order of the Superintendents of British trade in Chi 

A. R. Jounsron, secretary and treasurer. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE AcT 6 GEo. Iv., cap. 87. 


“ XI. And be it further enacted, that in case his Majesty’s subjects 
shall by voluntary subscription among themselves raise and contri- 
bute such a sum of money as shall be requisite for defraying one 
half part of the expense of crecting, purchasing, or hiring any church, 
or chapel, or building, to be appropriated for the celebration of Di- 
vine service according to the rites and ceremonies of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland ; or for 
delraying one balf part of the expense of erecting, purchasing, or 
hiring any building to be used as a hospital for the reception of his 
Muajesty’s subjects ; or for defraying one half of the expense of purchuas- 
bug or hiring any ground to be used as a place of interment for his 
M ajesty’s subjects at any foreign port or place wherein any consul 
peneral, or consul appointed by his Majesty shall be resident; then and 
in any such case it shall and may be lawful for such consul-general 
or consul, in obedience to any order to be for that purpose issued by 
his Majesty through one of his principal secretaries of state, to advance 
and pay, for and towards the purposes aforesaid, or any of them, 
any suin or sums of money not exceeding in the whole tn any one 
year the amount of money raised in that year by apy such voluntary 
contribution as aforesaid ; and every such consul-general or consul as 
aforesaid shall in like manner once in every year transmit to one of 
his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state an account made up to 
the thirty-first day of December in the year next preceding, of all 
the sums of money actually raised at any such port or place as 
aforesaid, for the several purposes aforesaid, or any of them, by any 
such voluntary subscriptions as aforesaid, aud of all sums of money 
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by him actually paid and expended for such purposes, or any of 
them, iu obedience to any such order as aforesaid, and which accounts 
shall by such principal secretary of state be transmitted to the Lord 
Ifigh-treasurer, or to the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s trea- 
sury, for the time being, who shall give to such consul-general or 
consul credit for all sums of money not exceeding the amount afore- 
said, by him disbursed and expended in pursuance of any such order 
as aforesaid, for the purposes befurementioned, or any of them. 

“XIV. And be it further enacted, That all cousuls-general and 
consuls appointed by his Majesty to reside, and being resident at any 
foreign port or place wherein any such church or chapel, or other 
place appropriated for the celebration of Divine worship, or hospital, 
or any such burial-ground as aforesaid, hath heretofore been or shall 
hereafter be erected, purchased, or hired by the aid of any voluntary 
subscription or rates collected by or imposed upon his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, or some person or persons for that purpose duly authorized by 
any writing under the hand and seal of any such consul-general or 
consul, shall, once at the least in every year, and more frequently if 
occasion shall require, by public advertisement, or in any such other 
manner as may be best adapted for insuring publicity, convene and 
summon a meeting of all his Majesty’s subjects residing at such 
foreign port or place as aforesaid, to be holden at the public office 
of such consul- general] or consul, at some time, not more than four- 
teen days, nor less than seven days next after the publication of any 
such summons; and it shall and may be lawful for all his Majesty’s 
subjects residing or being at any such foreign port or place as afore- 
said, at the time of any such meeting, and who shall have subscribed 
any sum or suins of money not less than twenty pounds in the whole, 
nor Jess than three pounds by the year, for or towards the purposes 
before mentioned, or any of them, and have paid up the amount of 
such of their subscriptions, to be present and vote at any such meet- 
ing; and such cousuls-general or consuls shall preside at all such 
meetings ; and in the event of the absence of any consuls-general or 
consuls, the subscribers present at any such meeting shall, before 
proceeding to the dispatch of business, nominate one of their 
number to preside at such meeting, and all questions proposed by 
the consul-general, consul, or person so nominated as aforesaid 
to preside in his absence, to any such neeting, shall be decided by 
the votes of the majority in number of the persons attending and 
being present thereat; and in the event of the number of such votes 
being equally divided, the consul-general, or consul, or person so 
presiding in his absence, shall give a casting vote. 

“XV. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may be lawful 
for any such general meeting as ufuresaid to make and establish, 
and from time to time, ag occasion may require, to revoke, alter, 
and render such general rules, orders, and regulations, as muy ap- 
pear to them to be necessary for the due and proper use and ma- 
nagement of snch churches, chapels, hospitals, and burial-grounds as 
aforesatd, or for the proper control over, and expenditure of, the 
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money raised by any such subscription as aforesaid, or otherwise in 
relation to the matters aforesaid, as may be necessary for carrying 
into execution the objects of this act, so far as relates to those mat- 
ters or any of them: provided always, that no such rule, order, or 
regulation as aforesaid shall be of any force or effect, unless or until 
it be sanctioned aud approved by the consul-general or consul for 
the time being appoiuted by his Majesty to reside and actually resi- 
dent at such foreign port or place; and provided also that the same 
shall, by such consul-general or consul, he transmitted by the firat con- 
venient opportunity for his Majesty’s approbation; and that it shall 
and may be lawful for his Majesty by au order to be by him issued 
throngh one of his principal secretaries of state, either to confirm or 
disallow any such rules, orders, and regulations, either in the whole 
or in part, and to make such amendments and alterations in, or 
additions to, the same, or any of them, as to his Majesty shall seem 
meet, or suspend fur any period of time the execution thereof, or 
any of them, or otherwise to direct or prevent the execution thereof, 
or any of them, in such manner as to his Majesty shall seem 
meet; and all orders so to be issued by his Majesty, in relation to 
the matters aforesaid. through one of his principal secretaries of 
state, shall be recorded in the office of the said consul-general or 
consul, at the foreign port or place to which the same niay refer, 
and ehall be of full force, effect, and authority upon and over all his 
Majesty’s subjects there resident.” 


Agreeably to the preceding notices, a meeting of the British re- 
sidents was convened on the 23d, and resolutions, we anderstand, 
were adopted to facilitate the establishment of the contemplated 
hospital. In this noble undertaking we wish them every snccess ; 
and sincerely hope that some plan may be devised, which shall se- 
cure the same privileges to all foreign ‘‘ seamen or others needing 
medical care and relief” in this country. British seamen are not 
the only men who are in need. It can not be expected, however, 
that the British authorities, or residents, will extend their medical 
establishment so as to provide the necessary arrangements for any 
or but few, except their own countrymen. Shall all other foreign 
seamen, then, be left destitute of medical care and relief? 

Concerning the boat’s crew of the Argyle, and the efforts made 
to rescue them, the following are the principal particulars which 
have come to our knowledge. On standing over from Luconia for 
the coast of China, the Argyle encountered a heavy gale from N.E., 
lost nearly all her sails, and made the land to the leeward of St. 
John’s (Shang shan), near Haeling shan. On the morning of the 
20th ultimo, Mr. C. A. Hudson, the second officer of the Argyle, 
left the ship in the first cutter, manned with nine Lascars and two 
seacuunies, and went tothe shore fora pilot. Having landed on 
asandy beach, he proceeded immediately to some small huts which 
he saw about a mile distant. He took with hitn one of the sea- 
cunnies and two Lascars, and left the others to take care of the 
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boat. He reached the huts, but, after repeated efforts, was unable 
to make the people understand his wants. On returning, he per- 
ceived that the boat was being plundered, and hastened to the spot ; 
—upon which the Chinese ran off, leaving several plundered articles 
behind them. ‘The excuse made by the Lascars for allowing these 
depredations was, that the number of the Chinese, all armed with 
“choppers and bill-hooks,” was so great, that it was impossible tu 
resist them, and that they threatened to kill them if they did not re- 
main quiet. During this time, the tide had retired, and left the boat 
almost dry. They launched her, and the Luscars were getting in, 
when one of them found a large hole, through which she was fast 
filling with water. She was drawn up again, when it appeared 
that nothing could be done to repair her. The boat was old, but the 
surf was not so high as to account satisfactorily for her being stove. 
The Chinese, who had now assembled in great force, all armed 
as before, speedily bore away every relic of the boat, and disburdened 
the poor fan-kwei of their clothes, not excepting even the shvues, 
stockings, and shirt of the officer. 

In the evening they were brought toa village about three miles from 
the beach, ‘‘ where,” says Mr. Hudson, ‘‘ we were put into a room 
and lucked up for about two hours. ‘They then brought ns some rice 
and sweet potatoes to eat, and having given us some straw to sleep 
upon, locked us up for the night. The next morning they let us out; 
Ithen made sigus to them that I wanted a boat to go to the ship; 
this they would not give us. A seacunny having climbed a tree, 
saw the ship getting under weigh; she stood off and went out of 
sight.” The whole party seem to heve been taken in charge by 
the village elder, a literary gentleman, who wished to profit by their 
situation. While the ship remained in sight, the mate made every 
exertion in his power to get taken off to her. Their keeper gave 
them a very short allowance of food. In other respects, they were 
not generally ill used; though often insulted by being spit at, and 
the Lascars sometimes beaten by the men in charge of them. They 
were allowed to go out anywhere during the day, but were always 
attended by a Chinese guard. Their keeper, the village elder, had 
obtained from a shipwreck, some muskets and a telescope. The 
latter he permitted Mr. Hudson to take with him in his daily excur- 
sions. On one ofthese rambles, Mr. H. fell in with an old man who 
was able to speak a few words of Portuguese, and engaged him to act 
as interpreter. Soon after this, on the third day, a ship was seen 
standing towards the shore, supposed to be the Argyle. Through 
the interpreter, Mr. H. offered the Chinese $50 for a boat to go off 
to the ship, promising to remain himself as security, provided all the 
others might be allowed to go on board. This offer was declined, 
but it was promised that they should be sentto Macao. After 
eighteen days’ detention at Ma-wei (Ma-me), they set off for Can- 
ton; and passing through Yanugkeang (Yoong-kong), Yangchun, 
Sinhing, Shaouking (Shewhing), and Sanshwuy, arrived here on the 
eveuing of the 17th instant. ‘The next day, they were taken before 
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the local authorities, examined and released. Most of the way 
froin Ma-wei to Canton they were brought in boats, but sometimes 
they were obliged to walk. While at Shaouking, Mr. Hudson ob- 
tained permission to walk through that city, but was not taken 
before any authorities. At that place they were furiously pelted 
with stones, apparently because they did not show- themselves to the 
people. The same thing had tuken place once or twice before. 
Their journey affords an additional instance of the little hospitality 
that is to be expected from the Chinese. 

Before the return of the boat’s crew to Canton, considerable 
anxiety was felt for their safety, and every possible effort was made 
by the captain of the ship, and by the British Superintendents to 
hasten their release. The latter dispatched one of their own body 
(the third superintendent), accompanied by one of their interpreters, 
from Macao to the city gates of Canton, bearing an open letter to 
his excellency the governor, detailing the circumstances of the case, 
and stating also that “‘the affair concerned human life.” But the 
letter was refused, and the delegation treated with indignity and 
insult. Other expedients were tried; but were, so far as we can 
ascertain, entirely without effect. There was, however, no reason 
to apprehend anything for their lives, unless from the neglect and 
hard treatmeut of the Chinese. 


Aer. V. The Chinese Oral language ; marked distinction between 
it and the Written language; degree of affinity which exists 
between them; origin of different dialects; general character of 
several of these dialects. 


In the first number of the present volume, we entered at con- 
siderable length into the subject of the language of Cliina, and par- 
ticularly of the written medium, as used throughout the empire and 
in all che Chinese-language nations. While on this subject, we more 
than once adverted to the striking distinction between the written and 
spoken mediums of communication: a distinction which appears 
peculiar to the Chinese and its cognate languages; and which we 
stated to arise from the monosyllabic nature of the oral lauguage, 
and the combination of ideographic symbols with more or less perfect 
representatives of sound, which exists in the written medium. Owing 
to this, it becomes requisite to use many more words in speaking 
than in writing ; because the number of monosyllabic sounds being 
necessarily very confined, many different things come to be denoted 
by words of precisely the same suund, and the same tonic inflection ; 
although differing in the written forms. The absence of an alpha- 
bet has proved a bar to the entire adoption of polysyllabic words 
for the removal of this difficulty ; because one character has still suf- 
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ficed for expressing any single idea in writing; though in speaking, 
it has been found necessary to unite two synonymous monosyllables 


to denote the same idea. Thus the symbol UP (/é) is quite sufficient, 


in itself, to represent to the eye of the instructed reader, and thereby 
to suggest to his mind the idea of reason; but if he would commani- 
cate the same idea to another, unless in a connection so familiar 
that it conld not be mistaken, he must say faou-/é, in order to he 
understood ; both words having one common signification, which is 
shown by their combination to be the signification intended by the 
speaker. Thus while the sound /é alone would be ambiguons, be- 
cause many words have the same sound, the phrase /dou-lé is un- 
ambiguous, because that combination of sounds always occurs with 
the same meaning. ‘This may be furjher elucidated by a reference 
to what occasionally occurs, but in a fur inferior degree, in alpha 
betic languages. Write the word heir, and it is known, without the 
use of any expletive, that you mean one who ts a successor to the pra- 
perty or title of another; but if you would express this idea orally, you 
must add expletives to prevent being misunderstood, and ta show 
that you do not refer to the atmospheric air around you. Here 
is an instance of fwo such homophonous words: but in Chinese 
there are many instances of ten or twenty such; and if the tonic in- 
flections be disregarded, of as many as even one hundred and fifty. 
Since many of these are, however, rarely if ever used in speaking, 
Jet even two thirds of the number be deducted, and a very confusing 
number of homephonous words fust still remain. This con- 
sideration shows strongly the desirnbleness, if possible, of intro- 
ducing into China some kind of alphabet, as an instrument of 
gradually rescuing the Chinese from their present Babel-like con- 
fusion of tongues. 

But, notwithstanding the wide distinction which we have noticed 
between the written and oral languages of China, the written lan- 
guage is so far affected by the oral, that it becomes often in a greut 
degree assimilated to it, by the accumulation of synonymous words, 
employed for the sake of euphony. This produces a great degree of 
affinity between these two languages, or rather these two mediums 
of communication; the consideration of which affinity induced us 
to embrace the opportunity afforded by our remarks on the written 
language in the first number of this volume, to give a detail of 
the system of orthography which we haye hitherto adopted. This 
has occasioned an intermixture of distinct topics, which certainly 
is not philosophical. It would doubtless have been more correct to 
treat of the written and oral Jauguages as subjects altogether sepa- 
rate; following in this the arrangement adopted by M. Rémusat, 
in his excellent Grammaire Chinvise. But it was requisite to sacri- 
fice philosophical arrangement at the shrine of convenience. We 
therefore entered into some details respecting the Chinese system of 
sounds, giving a table of -all the monosyllables coutained in the na- 
tidnal, or officis!, language, in Euglhsh orthography. We may 
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here remark, that the system of orthography wade use oi. Fr thus 
purpose was not offered (though from imadvertence it purp 4 2d to 
be s:) as that ‘best adapted’ to express the Chinese seun {-: but 
as that which was, onder existing circumstances, most contenient 
for use, being an alteration of the orthography of Dr. Morrison's 
valuable Chinese Dictionary, only so far, and in such slight d-gree, 
as was absolutely necessary in order to obtain uniforanty. To show 
that this is by no means a perfect system of orthography, especially 
as regards the rowels, it is only necessary to remark, that the a is 
used both as in may and as in papa; the e as in met and as in ke, 
and as the y in yet, and the other vowels with similar discrepancies. 

Having said thus auch as to the distinctions between the written 
and oral languages, we will proceed to make a few remarks on the 
latter, and in particular on the variety of its dialects. In a succeeding 
number we propose to continue the subject, by offering some sng- 
gestions with regard to the general adoption of an improved system 
of orthography ; such as may be suited, not merely to the existing 
orthography of any single nation of Europe, but equally fitted fur 
general use arnong all accidental sinologues. 

Viewed as a whole, the oral language of China is an contrary, ia 
most of its idioms, to all the languages of the West, that long etudy 
of it is necessary to enable a European to understand it, or to be an- 
derstood in speaking it, to any considerable exteut. And many of 
its sounds are so peculiar, its varied inflections of tone so minute, 
that it is not surprising that it has been so frequently characterized 
as barbarous, harsh, and unintelligible; or that it has so rarely gained 
the attention of foreigners residing in the country where it is spoken. 
As, however, it becomes better known, as facilities for acquiring it 
are multiplied, and as the way is paved for the introduction of 
improvements in its structure and dress, we may hope to see it 
sesime a more commanding attitude, and receive a mure flattering 
degree of attention. 

It is well known that the diffeulty of being understond in speak- 
ing Chineze 1s very much enhanced by the great differences which 
exist between the dialects of the several provinces, and even of va- 
rious parts of the same province. Jiu a nation which, from very 
small beginnings, has gradually extended its sway over so wide a 
territory, it is natural to expect that such would be the case. The 
general language of China—that which is spoken by the higher and 
tiddling ranks, who fill, or who aspire to offices under the go- 
vernment, has been fromnahis circumstance denominated the kwaa 
hwa, the language of public officers, or as it is more frequently 
called, ‘the mandarin tongue.’ Provincial dialects, or patois, are 
denominated foo tan, i. e. local dialects; and, by the provincialists 
themselves, pik hid, the plain speech, sc. the mode of speaking most 
plain and obvious to their understandings. 

The language of the present inhabitants of China seems to have 
oriqiuated in the north-western extremity of the country, the modern 
province of Shense. By whom it was introduced, and how long 
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after the confusion of tongues at Babel, are questions of a mixed 
philological and historical nature, which it cannot be expected 
ever satisfactorily to determine. As the petty state with whose 
history the: Chinese annals commence, at a period very partially 
rescued from the obscurity of fabulous or darkened tradition, gra- 
dually spread its dominions eastward, its language also extended 
into the northern and eastern districts, the modern provinces of Ho- 
nan, Shanse, Cheible, and Shantung. 

From thence it progressively advanced into the southeru regions, 
which were often found predccupied by races more barbarous than 
those by whom it was spoken, and who were already in possession 
of languages less perfect in construction, and more harsh and ut- 
polished in their nature. Over these also it gradually obtained su- 
premacy, but not without. incorporating a large portion of them, in 
inore or less of their native imperfection and dissonance. In this 
manner have originated the very strongly marked dialects of Fuh- 
keén and a small part of Chékeang, of large portions of Kwangtung 
and Kwangze, as well as of Tungking and Cochinchina, and not 
improbably of the mountainous districts of Kweichow. In a still in- 
ferior measure, it extended to, and blended with, the original lan- 
guages of Japan, Corea, and Lewchew ; in which places, as in Japan, 
it is so greatly altered, or, as in Corea, so qually emixed, as to have 
lost, in its spoken form, almost every perceptible resemblance to its 
native character. 

Where such barbarous tribes were not found, or where, being less 
firmly established, they were more easily expelled, the lunguige 
continued to maintain in a greater degree its original character, and 
was subjected chiefly to those changes alone which are the universil 
attendants of progressive tmprovement, or to those discrepancies 
which are the natural consequences of the separation of the several 
pirts of an extensive empire. Revolutions, conquests, and divisions 
have been not less frequent in China than elsewhere, wherever 
the human heart is left free to the impulses of criminal ambition, 
revenge, and auimosity. Nor have invasions been wanting to aid 
the effect of the separations thua occasioned, by the introduction 
of foreign terms and idioms. The dialects that have been chief- 
ly affected in this way are those of Keangnan (or Keangsoo 
and Nyganhwuy), Keangse, the chief part of Chékeadng, and Hoo- 
kwang. But the northern provinces, where the language was first 
spoken, Shense, Shanse, Cheihle, and Honan, having been frequent- 
ly subjected to invasions, are those in which the language has been 
chiefly affected in this way; while Keadngnan, having, in conse- 
quence of such hostile inroads, been for a long period, the residence 
ofthe Chinese court, and the chief seat of Jearning, is now regarded 
as the place where the language is spoken in its greatest purity. 
Shantung, the birthplace of Confucius, shares with it this distinction. 

"Those provinces which have been populated at a more modern 
perind, by colonization, have received the language without any 
great detraction from its purity. Such are the lately colonized dis- 
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triets of Soungaria, and, in a measore, the provinces of Kansuh and 
Szechuen, together with some portions of Kwangtong and Kwangse. 
Yunnan is too litle known for us to hazard even au opinion respect- 
ing it. With regard to mary of the other provinces, which are at a 
distance from the coast, we are compelled also to speak with cau- 
tion and difidence; and such must continue to be the case, uct 
oaly on this, but on many other subjects, which the Romish mission- 
aries in China have but slightly touched upon, until the gates of this 
ewpire shall have been thrown open to adinit the free iatercourse of 
foreigners with its own people. 

The characteristics of the general language of China (often but 
improperly called the maudarin dialect), vary a little m different 
parts of the empire, according to the more lively or more phlegmnatic 
character of the people who speak it Of this we may convince 
ourselves even by the very slight intercourse which it is here permit- 
ted us to maintain with the better classes of people from other pro- 
vinces: but we cannot venture to enter into details on the subject, 
until we have obtained a more intimate acquaintance with the various 

arts of the empire. ‘I'he main characteristics of the language are, 
wever, everywhere the same. ‘he most prominent of these is 
the absence of all consonantal terminations, nasals alone excepted, 
and the frequent recurrence of short vowels at the end of words, which 
inthe Fuhkeén dialect are commonly altered by the addition of oue or 
other of the inute consonants k, p, ¢, and usually also in the Cautun 
dialect; while in the northern provinces they are drawn out into 
their corresponding long vowels. From the nature of the language, 
it must necessarily want the smooth flow of words, and the beauty 
of a polysyllabic language; but at the same time we cannot regard 
it as very rough in its stracture, much fess as harsh and dissonant. 
Neither can it be considered peculiarly a nasal language, though 
from the not unfrequent otcurrence of ng at the beginning of a 
word, it may often appear so to Europeans, who can hardly enuu- 
ciate the sound in that position. It may be mentioned as a peculiar 
characteristic of the general language of China, that its consonants 
are almost all such as require the use of breath alone, without the 
exertion of vocal organs. Froin the prevailing character and habits 
of the people, the language abounds in terms of politeness, formal- 
ity, and servile adulation, while it is in an equal degree barren of 
tender and endearing expressions, 

Iu the dialects of the north, many guttural sounds are introduced 
which are foreign to Chinese, aud the aspirates are softened down 
or corrupted. ‘The short vowels are lengthened, so as to remove the 
nitive abruptness aud vivacity of the central provinces. Of those 
dialects, the peculiarities of which are strongly marked, that of Can- 
ton and the adjoining districts comes nearest to the general language ; 
but it does not generally possess in common with the latter the liquid 
sound of y after a consonant; it is more guttural, and is also in 
other respects more rough und dissonant than the general language. 
The character of the people of this province and the uatucal tone 
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of their voices, are such as to give them often the appearance of 
anger, even in their ordinary conversation. The dialect of Fuh- 
keén, which extends, with slight modifications, into the eastern dis- 
teicts of Kwangtung, is the must strongly marked of all the dialects 
of China. It is exceediugly oasal, and is very harsh and rough. It 
abounds, moreover, in the vocal consonant 6, which is unkuown in 
all the other dialects: in the northern districts of the province this 
consonant, however, becomes either p or s, the same as in the ge- 
neral language. But what is most remarkable in this dialect is the 
strong distinction between the reading of the written, and the 


speaking of the oral, languages. ‘hus, the character faa] one of the 


names of Fuhkeén, is in reading called Bin; but in speaking, the 
same name is pronounced Ban. This kind of double language may 
affurd a subject of curious inquiry to the general philologist : it exists 
likewise in Cochinchina, the language of which country bears a 
eneral resemblance, in other respects also, to the Fuhkeén; with 
Rowever one conspicuous exception—the absence of the highly nasal 
character of the latter. ‘The sound of v, which is known in some of 
the eastern parts of China, is common in Cochinchina and Tungking. 
The Chinese Janguage as spuken in Japan has undergone great 
changes ; but we have not the necessary acquaintance with its va- 
riations to enable us to speak of them in detail. Much of the change 
wrought in it may probably be attributable to the adoption of an 
alphabet. lt seems to be wholly devoid of the nasal sound ng, vor 
du the nasals 2 und m occur frequently. Consonantal terminations 
are common. It remains only to advert to the language of Corea, 
which presents to us another curious anomaly. Iu that country, the 
Chinese language, without any great corruption, holds a mere equal- 


ity with the native language of the country. For instance, to sit 


is in Chinese expressed by ¢tso: while in Corean it is expressed by 
tadjil cho; tnajit heing the original native word, and chu a slight 
corruption of the Chinese. 


PPP PARP PPP APD A Lea POLL Lala 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences: Destruction of St. Paul's 
church at Macao, by fire; riew empress; smugglers caught ; 
orders against the importation of opium; burning of opium ; 
literary examinations ; inundations ; heppo's domestics. 


Ar about half past six o’clock Pp. m., on the 29th ultimo, the discharge of can- 
non from the fort above St. Paul’s (Macao), gave the alarm of fire. The 
signal was quickly answered by guns from the other forts, by ringing of 
church bells, and the beating of drums. The principal authorities, with the. 
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troopa and many of the inhabitants of Macao, were soon in motion. But, ex- 
cept to those who were near the Church, it was for some moments doubtful 
what building was on fire ;—the state of the atmosphere at the time being such 
that the smoke could not ascend, but driven by a light breeze from the 
north-west, it envcloped the whole eastern part of the town. It was not long, 
however, before the flames, bursting throngh the roofs, left no doubt as to the 

int from whence they issued. Al! the apartments which constituted the 
eft wing of the Church, and which were formerly occupied by priests, but 
recently by the Po ese troops, were soon on fire. Fora while, some 
hope was entertained that the main of the church, the chapel, might be 
saved, But before eight o’clock, the fire reached the highest part of the 
buildiny and also the vestry in the rear of the great altar. Dense smoke 
mixed with flames soon burst from the windows on all sides, and then rising 
through the roof presented a sight awfully grand. The flames rose very high, 
and the whole town and Inner Harbor were illuminated. Just at that moment 
the clock (which was presented to the church by Louis XIV.) struck eight 
and a quarter. Hitherto, efforts had been made to check the progress of the 
flames; but now, when it was quite evident that they would not extend be- 
yond the buildings of the Church, every one seemed willing to stop and gaze 
at the scene. 

Judging from all that we witnessed on the occasion, Macao is but poorly 
prepared to resist such an invasion; and if fires continue to be as frequent 
there as they have been during the last few months, some new arrange- 
ments will certainly be required for the better security of persons and proper- 
ty. Only three days previous to the burning uf St. Paul’s Church, a houge 
was consumed with one of its inmates, who was, however, supposed to have 
been intoxicated, and while in that state to have set the house on fire. 

As early as 1565, the Jesuits had erected a church in Macao, near the site 
of the late one. The former was burnt by accident; and the latter was built 
in its stead. This was named ‘San Paulo,’ and has remained to the present 
time, one of most noble and magnificent buildings in the East. On the corner 
stone was the following inscription: 


Vireinr Maenz Marri 
Civitas Macaensis Ligens, 
Posuit Ax. 1602, 


The site of the church was well chosen, and the whole edifice was formed 
of the best and most durable materials, and in beautiful style. You approached 
the building by a broad and lofty flight of stone steps. The front of it con- 
sisted entirely of granite, “ where the ingenious artist has contrived to enli- 
ven Grecian architecture by devotional objects. In the middle of ten pillars 
of the Ionian order, are three doors leading into the temple. Above them 
range ten pillars of the Corinthian order, and constitute five separate niches. 
In Se middle one, directly above the principal door, there is a female fi 

trampling on a globe, the emblem of human habitation, and underneath it ia 
written Muter Det. On each side of the queen of heaven are statues of saints. 
In a superior division, St. Paul is represented ; and above him there is a dove, 
the emblem of the Holy Ghost.” On various parts of the front there were 
inscriptions, some in Latin, others in Chinese. The interior of the building 
was every way equal to its exterior. The whole is now a heap of rnins. 


Feb. 8th. New empress. In the second volume of the Repository (pag 
142 and 212), we noticed the death of her late Majesty, the empress of 
China, which occurred on the 16th of June, 1833. His ras Taoukwa Kf 
has made choice of a new consort, who was raised to the imperial re 
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on the 18th of November last. This event has just been announced in Can- 
ton by a specia) messenger from the capital. ‘The ceremonies, &c., of the 
occasion will be reported in due time, and we shal! endeavor in our next 
number to give our readers sone account of them.—The seventieth anniver- 
sary of the emperors mother occurs this yeur, and will, it is said, be celebrated 
throughout the empire. 


February 14th. Cpture of smugglers, and orders against the importation of 
opium. Three or four months ago, a number of smugglers were captured o 
Lintin; and both they and their drug, “sevcral tens of chests,” were delivered 
over to the chief authorities in Canton. This capture was rnade by an officer 
of Heiingshan ; and the reagon assigned for it was, that the smugglers did 
not conform to the regulations of the trade. Another seizure has just now 
been made ; and, if report be true, for the same reason as before. If these 
statemnents are correct, it would secm that the smuggling trade is becoming 
a monopoly of the government. The following case has recently come to 
our knowledge :—A severe edict was issued, which restricted, by the heaviest 
penalties, the exportation of a given article: however, application was soon 
made to the usual persons to transport a certain amount of this commodity ; 
they declined, fearing that they should fall into the hands of the people on 
board the cruisers; application was next made to those people themselves, 
and the commodity in question was speedily, safely, and cheaply conveyed 
‘outside,’ and delivered in due form on hoard one of the forcign ships at 
Lintin. The boat employed in this case helonged to the very officer who 
had issued the edict.—The following imperial order was published by the 
local authorities on the 3d of last November. 


‘“‘ Loo and his colleagues have made a report of the existing circumstances of 
foreign vessels selling opium, and of the measures taken for inquiring and acting 
with regard thereto. The barbarian vessels which clandestincly bring opium to 
Canton, caiefly dispose of it in the outer seas; having a race of native banditti 
hooked together with them, to afford them supplies and remove (their cargoes). 
Loo and his colleagues have given strict commands to the war vessels, from time 
to time, to urge and compel the barbarian vessels to get under weigh, and to 
prohibit the native vessels and tanka-beat people from holding intercourse with 
the barbarian vessels; also with severity to seize the smuggling native vagabonds. 

« But when all the vessels are crowded together on the face of the sea, ‘ it is 
difficult to separate the worthless stones and gems;' it only reimnifs, after the 
merchant vessels of every nation have sailed away, to examine thoruughly, and 
if there be on the sea any warehousing, s.nuygling ships, imwediately to send 
forth the naval] force, and with a great display of Fifty dignity, strictly to drive 
them out. Orders should further be given to the officers to appoint two cruivers 
to anchor at sea, ainong the barbarian vessels, in order to make search, and to 
prevent all native vessels and tanka-boats from approaching the barbarian vessels 
to hold clandestine dealings with them, that thus the supply of previsions may 
be cut off. If any native vagabonds go in fast-boats to the barbarian vesuels, to 
lund the opium for sale, or clandestinely to purchase goods, let them be imme- 
diately sought after, seized and brought to trial, and punished with severity. The 
military commandants and the district magistrates on the inner rivers, must also 
be held responsible for appointing cruising vessels at the maritime ports, to be 
stationed severally in previously arranged positions, so as to occupy all the inlets 
communicating with the sea, and there to cruise about in rotation, through the 
night, for the purpose of making seizures. If any people, taking [opium] t+ sell, 
steal through, either inward or outward, let them be immediately seized snd 
committed. Let the custom -houses, one and all, search strictly and with real 
earnestness. And whenever a seizure has been made of nen or vessels sinug- 
gling what ie contraband, or evading the duties, let application be immediate 7 
made, according to rule, and the parties be severally rewarded and encouraged. 
If any officers are negligent in keeping up guard, or if soldiers or policemen 

take fees to conuive, let the soldiers or pulicemen be punished according to law, 
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and let the seid commanding officers be reported age et with severity. Let the 
local officers be commanded also to inquire after and seize native v nds who 
open ‘ 7 ite farnaces, making diligent search for them, end punishing severely. 
If any do not act with fidelity, they must, whenever convicted, be severely 
reported against. Let the hong-merchants likewise be commanded to enjoin 
commands on the English barbarian merchants, that they are mutaally to ex- 
amine and inquire, and that if one vessel smuggle and evade the duties, all the 
veseels shall be immediately prohibited trading ; that thus they may themselves 
ba caused severally to investigate, and adopt preventive measures, which will 
be a plan more sure and perfect. 

“ and his colleagues, when they meet with any of these cases and circum- 
stances, must punish offenders ; they are not permitted to extend mercy towards 
them. Sill more must they not, in lapse of time, become careless and indolent, 
regarding this as a mere prepared paper.” 

here is a farther postscript to the report, “stating that by nature the bar- 
barians have no other object but gain, and their clandestine trade having existed 
long, they certainly will not contentedly relinquish it. Either, after the govern- 
ment force has dispersed, they will come egain, or else they will creep, rat-like, 
into other provinces. The said governor and his colleagues are imperatively 
required to keep them under very strict control, maintaining outside, a cruising 
squadron of government vessels, and within, a strict guard at the maritime port ; 
eo thal they may neither dispose [of goody], nor yet be suffered to escape into 
other provinces. To suin up, they are expected to form plans and to conduct 
the matter securely, strictly prohibiting, till they eradicate offenses. Then will 
they not fail of fulfilling the duties of their offices. Respect this.” 


Monday, 23d. Burning of opium. It is often utterly impossible for foreigners 
to ascertain the truth from the Chinese, On many subjects it seems to be 
the prevailing usage uot to tell the truth,—the idea being entertained, that 
if a mans falsehood it can do him no harm, but should he utter the 
truth it may involve him in difficulty. Since the seizure of the drug noticed 
above, was made, several reports have been current respecting the disposition 
that would be inade of it. It is now officially announced that, “their excel- 
lencies, the governor and fooyuen (this day) deputed the Kwangchow foo 
and the cheheén of Nanhae and Pwanyu to convey it to the Military Parade- 
eros on the east of the city, and there burn it.” That some part of the 

rug contained in the ‘several tens of chests’ has been thus publicly destroy- 
ed is very probable ; but notwithstanding this parade, no one supposes thut 
the whole, or cven the largest part of it, was barnt. 

Friday, 27th Interary examinations, during the last few days, bave been 
in pro in the provincial city. The number of students assembled has. 
been hetween five and six thousand. 

Inunations. It is rumored here that Canton will be visited by an inun- 
dation during the fourth moon of the current year. Predictions of this kind 
are frequent in China; but they ure not often fulfilled. The government is 
expending large sums of money to repair the breaches made in the embenk- 
ments last year and the year before that. It is also raising new embank- 
ments, and widening some of the narrow channels in the river westward froin 
Canton. It is said that the hong and salt merchants will be ‘ invited’ to 
subscribe liberally to defray these expenses, and that some of the outside 
merchants who have becn scized, will be liberated on condition of paying 
largely for the same object. 

oppo’s domestics. One of the principal secretarica of the hoppo has car- 
ried his extortions to such an extent, that the governor has soen fit to de- 
liver him over to the Kwangchow foo, who having secured for him a suitable 
florging, has lodged him tn the prison of the Nanhae. This was one of 
the ‘hoppo men,’ who for several years has been employed in oveweeing 
and regulating foreizn cominerce ; and it is, we believe, trom the duties on 
this trade that he has made these extortions. 
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Aart. 1. The Chinese peasant Hoo Loo: his removal to England ; 
operation perfurmed on him at Guy's Hospital ; remarks on the 
operation by Mr. W. Simpson, and by J. M. Titley, M. D. 


In the account of the Ophthalmic Hospital, which was published in 
our nuaber for last December, we promised to lay before our readers 
further particulars concerning the interesting case of Hoo Loo. At- 
tracted by the reports of the success of the infirmary, this poor man 
came to Macao, and desired to be admitted into it. While there, 
witnessing the operations performed on others, he requested that 
an attempt might be made to remove the tumor with which he was 
afflicted. Accordingly, arrangements were soon made for his pas- 
sage to England, where, under the care of sir Astley Cooper, bart., 
the desired operation was undertaken. ‘‘ Hon Loo’s principal mo- 
tive for going to England was the hope, that his disease being there 
removed, he might prove a comfort to his aged mother, instead of 
being, as he was, a burden to her. The poor old woman since hia 
death has subsisted upon a pittance, the interest derived from a small 
sum which was appropriated to her use by Mr. Colledge, out of 
money given by a few charitable individuals who took an interest in 
the poor man’s welfare.” We have before us a paper with her 
* sign manual,’ by which it appears that she is still living in Sin-van, 
about a hundred miles from Canton. This year, not being able to go 
to Macaw to receive her annuity. she sent the abovenamed paper, 
that the money might be paid to its bearer. The writing is on a large 
sheet, and was executed by some friend ; it copisists of only two lines, 
on each side of which there is an impression of her rigitt hand. The 
whole is duue with red ink, and jn a style which cau not easily be 
counterfeited. ‘Sign manuals’ executed in this manner, are employed 
in China chiefly by those who are unable to write, which is the case, 
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tt wonld appear, with the mother of Hoo Loo.—The remarks and 
statements which we subjoin are from the Lancet. The following 
paragraph, by the editor of that work, is under date of London, Sa- 
turday, April Uéth, 1631. 

‘The account of the operation performed upon the unfortunate 
Chinese on Saturday last, at Guy's Hospital, will be read with deep 
and painfal anxiety Without calling in question the manual skill 
of the operator, we are of opinion that in this proceeding, some very 
serious errors were committed : First, it was injudicious—nay, parti- 
cularly unphilosophical, to perfurm an operation of such vast impor- 
tance upon a native of the climate of China, so quickly after his 
arrival in this country, to the atmosphere of which his constitution 
could in no degree be familiarized ; and, secondly, nothing could be 
nore injudicious than to perforin such an operation upon a man who 
had been exposed during several months to the pure and peculiarly ia- 
vigorating breezes of the ocean, in a theatre, or rather a well, the at- 
mosphere of which must have been rendered unfit for the purposes of 
respiration by the crowd. ‘hese errors when considered in counection 
with the length of time which poor Hoo Loo was under the tortures 
of the knife, furnish more than sufficient grounds for the removal 
of any astonishinent which may at first have been entertained as to 
the unsuccessful issue of the operation. ‘True, the ventilation was 
open, and the crowd around the patient frequently stood aloof, in 
order that the purest atmosphere which the place could afford*should 
come in contact with him, But notwithstanding these occasional 
precautions, the depressing influence of the obnoxious atmosphere 
may in some degree be conjectured, when it is stated that many of 
the spectators were covered with perspiration, were pale as death, 
and closely approaching a state of fainting. What then must have 
been the condition of Hoo Loo, who with bound limbs was compell- 
ed to breathe in such a place for a period of two hours, during one 
hour and forty-four minutes of which he was under the infliction of 
the knife? It is admitted, generally, that Mr. Key performed the 
operation with extreme care; and it is said that on the night pre- 
vious, a considerable time was spent in examining and measuring 
the parts, in order that the flaps of the integument might ueatly ap- 
proximate after the tumor was removed. But it may be doubted if 
it were wise to discontinue the use of the knife, while the patient 
wasin a state of syncope ; for whether the fainting arose froin the 
loss of blood, or from the shock to the nervous system, the propriety 
of desisting during those intervals may fairly be questioned. The 
vital energy is unable to contend against the long continuance of 
such unusually severe pain. Had the operation of Mr. B. Cooper 
on Stephen Pollard been less protracted, the result might have been 
otherwise , and had Mr. Henry Early, when he removed the bones from 
poor Brady’s ear, in St. Bartholomew's Eospital, instead of the nail for 
which he was seeking, desisted from his attempts at the expiration of 
ten or fifteen minutes, the unfortunate child night now have been 
alive and well. Such protracted operatious cau nut be tov strongly 
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deprecated. We hint not in the remotest sense that Mr. Key made 
a single incision more than was necessary, or that he performed one 
cut unscientifically, but we think that the pauses were injudictous, 
and are decidedly of opinion, that the time and place selected for 
the operation showed an extraordinary, if not a fatal, want of pro- 
fessional discrimination.”—The following is the account of the 
operation, noticed above. 

‘* Hoo Loo, a Chinese laborer, was admitted into Luke’s ward, 
Guy’s Hospital, in the third week of March last, with an extraordi- 
nary tumor depending from the lower part of the abdomen, and of 
a nature and extent hitherto unseen in this country. Ile had heen 
brought to England from Canton by his own desire, in an East 
Indiaman, for the purpose of having this tumor removed at one of 
the London hospitals, the native surgeons declining to make the 
attempt, a general disinclination to the performance of serious ope- 
rations prevailing in the East, where both the climate and the law 
offer important objections to surgical proceedings which may lead 
to the Juss of human life. The case excited considerable interest, 
both in and out of the profession, from the first moment of his ar- 
rival, and he was visited in the Hospital by a great number of persons 
of all ranks. We have heard that on his voyage to this country, 
the change of air had such an effect on his constitution, as to 
occasion a material increase in the tumor. Since his arrival, his 
appetite, health, and spirits, were extremely good. While in the 
Hospital there appeared nothing to induce the surgeon to order him 
any medicine. His diet consisted principally of boiled rice, and no 
restraint was placed on his appetite, which was very great. He was 
generally considered to have improved in health while in the Hospi- 
tal, though it was difficult to form a decided estimate on this point. 
He all along contemplated the operation with satisfaction. 

‘‘It was generally understood that the operation would be per- 
formed on “Tuesday fast, but so great a crowd of spectators was ap- 
preliended, that Saturday, which is a dies non in the Hospital, was 
fixed on instead. Notwithstanding this precaution, however, an as- 
semblage, unprecedented in numbers on such an occasion, presented 
themselves for admission at the operating theatre, which was in- 
stantly filled in every part, although none but pupils, and of those 
only such as could at the moment present their ‘ hospital tickets,’ were 
admitted, Hundreds of gentlemen were consequently excluded, and 
it became obvious to the officers of the Hospital, that some other 
room must be selected. Accordingly, Sir Astley Cooper entered, 
and addressing the pupils, said, that in consequence of the crowd, the 
patient being in a state which would admit of the removal, the ope- 
ration would take place in the great anatomical theatre. A tremen- 
dous rush to that theatre accordingly took place, where accomme- 
dation was afforded to 680 persons, and where preparations were 
iminediately made for the patient. In about a quarter of an hour, 
Hoo Loo entered, accompanied by two nurses and a posse cometa- 
tus, consisting of various functionaries of the hospital, and in the 
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course of a few minutes he was secured on the operating table. A 
short consultation now took place between Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. 
Key, and Mr. Callaway, during which it was finally agreed, that if 
it were found possible, the genital organs should be preserved. The 
face of the patient was then covered, and Mr. Key taking his station 
in front of the tumor, commenced the operation. His object, appa- 
rently, was to make three flaps. * * * But a period of time elapsed 
before the conclusion of the operation which must have far exceeded 
the anticipution even of the most fearful, and by the tine the tumor 
was entirely separated and the exposed parts were closed over, an 
hour and forty-four minutes had passed. This tremendous protrac- 
tion was chiefly occasioned by the intervals which were from time to 
time allowed the patient for recovery from the fits of exhaustion 
which supervened. Complete syncope occurred twice, and during 
the whole of the latter steps of the operation, he was in a state of 
fainting. The quantity of blood lost was variously estimated by 
those who assisted ; and though certainly not large, it was the ope- 
rator’s own impression that the hemorrhage was the immediate cause 
of death. t would probably be correct to state the loss at twenty- 
five ounces, although as few as fourteen, and as many as thirty were 
named. Of this quantity not more, we should think, than a single 
ounce was arterial ; all the ligatures were quickly applied, and with 
great dexterity. The number of large veins divided was immense, 
but only three small arteries, besides the two spermatic, were taken 
up. Immediately after the removal of the tumor, another fit of syn- 
cope—if syncope could be said to be at all incomplete for the half 
hour—came on, from which the poor fellow did not for a moment 
rally. No remedies that were directed to overcome this state of col- 
Japse had the slightest effect ; warmth and friction of the scrobiculis 
cordis, the injection of brandy and water into the stomach, and, 
ultimately, from suspicion that the loss of blood had been too great, 
transfusion to the amount of six ounces, taken from the arm ofa 
student—one amongst several who offered to afford blood,—were 
amongst the means resorted to. The heart’s action gradually and 
perceptibly sunk. The patient did breathe after the operation, but 
that is as much as can be said. Artificial respiration was subse- 
quently, but vainly attempted. 

“ The fortitude with which this great operation was approached, 
and throughout undergone, by Hoo Loo, was, if not unexampled, at 
all events never exceeded in the annals of surgery. A groan now 
and then escaped him, and now and then a slight exclamation, and 
we thought we could trace in his tones a plaintive acknowledgment 
of the hopelessness of his case. Expressions of regret, too, that 
he had not rather borne with his affliction than suffered the opera- 
tion, seemed sofily but rapidly to vibrate from his lips as he closed 
his eyes, firmly set his teeth, and resignediy strung every nerve in 
obedience to the determination with which he had first submitted to 
the knife. [is character was naturally exceedingly amiable. When 
occupied in thought, his features assumed an appearance of slight 
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melancholy, but at other times a very cheerful and good-tempercd 
expression of countenance prevailed. The appearance of the fea- 
tures after death was very characteristic of this. Whenever an exhi- 
bition of the tumor was desired, he was displeased aud somewhat 
reluctant, seeming to imply by his language, that it was.of ‘no use’ 
to show it. With the nurses he had become a great favorite, and 
his death elicited the utmost commiseration, perhaps a few tears, in 
the ward which he inhabited. 

‘‘Hoo Loo was thirty-two years of age, and the tumor had been 
ten years arriving at its present growth. Its effect upon his frame 
and muscles of the abdomen was not particularly oppressive. It of 
course occasioned a very great strain upon the fore part of the body, 
and to preserve his balance he was compelled to throw the shoulders 
backward, and assume the gait of an alderman whose belly prepon- 
derates and displaces his centre of gravity. The weight of the tu- 
mor was conjectured to be about seventy pounds, but when placed 
jn the scales after its removal, it weighed but fifty-six. His strength 
was not affected by it. He could take a stout lad in his arms and 
toss him with ease.” 

Mr. Simpson, adopting for his motto the words of his ‘ talented 
friend,’ Armstroug,—that “‘ Modern surgery is a vampire which 
feasts upon haman blood,’’——wrote to the editor of the Lancet in the 
following words :— 

‘‘Sir, such was the language of my late lamented and talented 
friend, founded op the accurate obeervation of an ardent and phi- 
Janthropic mind ; not uttered in the spirit of satire, but flowing from 
the refined feeling of genius. He alas! hae passed from this scene, 
but his name will survive in the works of his mighty mind, ‘ for’ (to 
use his emphatic language in speaking of his fuvorite Sydenham), 
‘ genius revives even from the tombs, and again breathing and in- 
forming, it has an immortality in the respect and sdmiration of pre- 
sent and succeeding ages;’ ‘ his nane will be ranked among those 
great benefactors of mankind who make times and countries worthy 
of our remembrance.’ We have heard much, Sir, of the esprit de 
corps in our profession ; 1 respect and venerate the sentiment as 
much as any man, when it is the bond of brotherhood cementing 
that good feeling which should characterize the mewhbers of a liberal 
and philanthropic profession, impelling them to the advancement of 
that science which is so intimately blended with the happiness of the 
human race. But we must not forget the duty we owe to our fel- 
low-creatures, and that the esprit dhumanite must be paramount to 
the esprit du corps. 

‘‘] have beer led to make these remarks, from having read an 
ticcount of an operation performed at Guy's Hospital on au unforta- 
nate Chinese, on Saturday last. I¢ appears that this man was af- 
fiicted with an enlargeinent, or as some have termed it, elephantiania 
of the scrotum, which commenced eleven years since, and had been 
gradually increasing till it had obtained the enormous size of sixty 
pounds. The cuse I believe which bears the nearest affinity to this 
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is recorded by Delpech, by whom the tumor was removed. The 
patient recovered from the operation, but died a few weeks after 
I feel bound to say that I consider such operations as this unjusti- 
fiable ; for independent. of the hemorrhage, the extent of which no 
surgeon can foretell, and the shock which the constitution must sus- 
tain at the time, in connection with the immeuse change which 
takes place in the state of circulation afterwards, is sufficient to pre- 
clude any rational hope of recovery. In this case, death was not 
near at hand, nor was the patient’s life rendered wretched and mi- 
serable by torment and pains incidental to a malignant disease. 
When I saw him, his spirits were buoyant, and his health was excel- 
lent. I gave it as my opinion (judging from the enormous size and 
apparent vascularity of the tumor), to two individuals who were pre- 
sent, that if the operation was performed death would be inevitable. 
Let the tortures which a poor creature must undergo whilst expe- 
riencing a living dissection of a tumor, one third the weight of his 
whole body, lasting umoards of one hour anda half, be considered 
fora moment! I trost that nature was more merciful than man, 
and from the extremity of his sufferings formed a veil of oblivion, 
which rendered this unfortunate being at least partially insensible 
to his agonies. 1] think that this operation could neither advance 
the science of surgery, nor be otherwise beneficial to the human 
race; that it was neither sanctioned by reason, nor warranted by 
experience. I have no doubt it was well performed, from my own 
observation of the skill Mr. Key displayed when I was formerly in 
the habit of witnessing his operations, and from the celebrity he 
now enjoys, though at a very early age ; and as a surgeon's faine is 
intimately blended by the public with success in his performances, 
there can be no doubt it was decided upon with the best intentions. 

“ But [feel bound to call apon surgeons, generally, to pause ere 
they attempt such bold and unusual operations; to warn them that 
the spirit of philanthropy and intelligence is abroad ; that such 
things are no longer confined to the narrow circle of professional, 
aud too often cold-blooded, ratiocination, but are freely canvassed 
by the * public,’ and that the mighty influence of the public voice 
will erelong be felt with still greater force in all the departments 
of knowledge which affect man as a civilized being.” 

Jn reply to the foregoing letter, Dr. Titley wrote the following 
communication, which was published in the Lancet, May 7th, 1831 

‘ T have perused in the last number of the Lancet, a comiaunication 
from Mr. Simpson, in which he censures the late operation on Hoo 
Loo, as being neither sanctioned by reason, nor warranted by expe- 
rience, and as one in which death must inevitably ensue. Were I 
not satisfied that this opinion may be most effectually controverted, 
T should feel but little inclined publicly to remark apon it. The 
profession is already aware that the responsibility of an operation of 
the kind was first incurred by me ;—that in the year 1813, T remov- 
ed from a negro in the island of St. Kitts, a tamor half as large again 
as that of Hoo Loo, weighing 70 pounds ;—that at subsequent 
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periods [ performed five similar operations, all with perfect success ; 
that I assisted in four other cases, where the tumors weighed about 
50 pounds each, one only of which was fatal ;—and that 1 have 
recorded another attempt, at which I was not present, where the 
patient died from exhaustion afier an operation lasting eight hours, 
the tumor weighing 156 pounds. The profession is also aware that 
alike tumor of 45 pounds weight, was removed by Mr. Liston of 
Edinburgh, another by Dr. Wells of Maracaibo, and a third by M. 
Delpech, all with success. 

‘* We have here, then, together with the case of Hoo Loo, fifteen 
examples of the operation, whereof three only were fatal. In the 
first unsuccessful instance, the very great size of the tumor, weighing 
as it did more than the body to which it was attached,—and the 
second, the existence of a leprous constitution, will, perhaps, be cun- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fatal result. Various causes as- 
signed for the unfortunate issue of the operation on Hoo Lov, are 
before the public, and these [ leave to individual judgment. The 
proportion of successful cases is, therefore, fully equal to that of most 
of the capital operations, while it far surpasses that of several others, 
and, therefore, sufficiently disproves Mr. Simpson’s assertion, that 
the operation was not warranted by experience, and must inevitably 
prove fatal. Moreover, since ascertained fact is the best ground for 
arguments in the justification of any proceeding, I think, from the 
foregoing facts it may be inferred, that the operation is also justiti- 
able. Nor can [ think that the patient is without adequate hope of 
benefit consequent on the removal. An operation which removes a 
formidable incumbrance, and restores ability for active exertion, 
while it leaves health and strength unimpaired, may surely be deein- 
eda benefit. Mr. Simpson has, indeed, stated his convicton, that, 
even in the event ofa patient surviving the immediate effects of the 
operation, the immense change which takes place in the state of the 
circulation aflerwards, is sufficient to preclude any rational hope of 
recovery. To this I would reply, that all the nine patients who sur- 
vived the operation at St. Kitts, were alive, and in excellent health 
when I left that island in the year 1832,—periods of froin three to 
ten years having elapsed since the several operations were performed. 
The patients were highly pleased with their nnproved conditiun, and 
grateful for the advantages they had derived from art. 

I did not, like Mr. Simpson, form an unfavorable prognosis with 
regard to Hoo Loo; [ must confess that I considered his a very fa- 
vorable case for operation, and certainly anticipated a fortunate re- 
sult. The tumor was not of a bulk inconvenient to the operator ; 
the neck of it was comparatively small ; the patient was young, 
robust, in excellent spirits, and anxious for relief ; while, from the 
state of his pulse, and the appearance of his tongue, he seemed ty 
be in good health. As these tumors rarely, under any circumstances, 
place life in jeopardy, I should suffer the question of removing then 
tu rest entirely with the patient, and in the event of requisition to 
operate, | should uot for a moment hesitate in complyiy where 
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no contra-indication existed. FE should proceed by the same method 
which I have hitherto adopted, and with very sanguine expectations 
of a favorable result. Whether the science of surgery has been 
advantaged by my deliberate extension of its practical efforts for 
the relief of those who have been afflicted with scrotal elephan- 
liasis, it remains with the profession to decide ; aod, notwithstanding 
Mr. Simpson’s uupropitious judgment, I ain uot apprehensive of 
very general censure.” 


Art. TI. Memoirs of Count Benyowsky: account of himself; his 
arrival on the eastern coast of Formosa; skirmish with the na- 
tives; treaty with a fricndly tribe; gocs with them as an ally 
to battle ; observations on the island and the people. 


Tae sketch of Formosa in our last volume related almost exclu- 
vely to the western division of the island. ‘‘The Memoirs aud ‘T'ra- 
vels of Maurice Augustus, Count de Benyowsky,” we now take up 
solely for the sake of obtaining notices respecting the eastern divi- 
sion. This remarkable adventurer, whatever qualities might be 
wanting in him, wil] hardly be denied the possession of great enter- 
prise, ambition, and talents. By birth a Hungarian nobleman, after 
serving several years as an officer in the Austrian army, visiting Hol- 
land and England in pursuit of nautical information, he weut to 
Poland, where he joined the confederacy against the Russians, be- 
came a commander of cavalry, and quarter-master general. But he 
was taken prisoner, and in 1770 banished to Kamtschatka, being 
then twenty-nine years af age. Here in conjunction with several 
other exiles, he conceived the project of seizing a vessel and escap- 
ing from Kamtschatka, bearing away with him Aphanasia, the 
daughter of the Russian governor, who had been so captivated by 
the attractions of the noble captive, that she determined to share his 
fortunes, though aware that his wife was then alive in Europe. In 
1771, he effected hie escape, in company with ninety-six other per- 
sons, touched at Japan, the Lew-chew group, Formosa, Macao, 
and at length, in-a French ship, he reached France. The French 
government desirous of profiting by his talents, commissioned him to 
found a colony on Madagascar, which he effected, and persevered 
for three years amidst no ordinary difficulties. But the desire of 
the French ministry to reduce the island to their authority, not coin- 
ciding with the count’s wish and treaties to leave the native chiefs 
independent, was the cause of his resigning his commission,—at 
least, so says the count himself. Upon this he was appointed king 
by the friendly chiefs, and lefi the island with powers, and the design 
of entering into a commercial treaty with sume European govern- 
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ment, and securing their alliance He applied to the British minis- 
try in L783, as it would appear without suecess; but he received aid 
from private persons in London, and from a commercial house in 
Baltimore. Ueaving his wife in Ameriea in 1784, he set out again 
for Madagascar, where he commenced hostilities against the French, 
and was killed in battle in 1786. His widow died at her estate near 
Betzko in Hungary, December 4th, 1825. Benyowsky wrote his 
Memoirs in French, a tranelation of which from the manuscript, was 
published in English by William Nicholson. 

With this account of the man, we turn to his book, and open it 
at the point of his arriv | on the eastern shore of Formosa, From 
reading Anson’s voyages, the company of returning exiles had be- 
come desirous of adding the knowledge of Formosa to their other 
dixcoveries, and accordingly on the 26th of August, 1771, they made 
the eastern shore in fatitude 23° 22° N. They anchored in fourteen 
fathoms, and gent two boats on shore with sixteen men, who return- 
ed in a few hours with three of their number wounded, and with 
five native prisoners. The report of the officer was that they found 
the harbor good, the soundings from eight to three fathoins ; that on 
landing they saw a fire and a few islanders, to whom they signified 
their desire of food. They were accordingly conducted to a village, 
where they were fed with roasted pork boiled rice, lemons and oranges. 
The natives appeared quiet; but observing several purties of armed 
men assembling, he judged it prudent to withdraw, lest they should 
seek an occasion of quarrel. After making them presents of some 
knives, he began to return; but before reaching the shore, was as- 
sailed with a flight of arrows, wounding two of his men; this was 
returned with a discharge of musketry, which prostrated six natives, 
and checked the remainder. But they rallied, and attacked the 
pirty again when they reached their boats, but were driven away at 
length, with the loss of sixty slain, besides the five prisoners. 

Upon this inauspicious commencement, the Count won!d have 
quit the place, bat his associates insisted on entering the harbor 
and taking vengeance, as if enough had not been inflicted already. 
On the next day, therefore, he brought the vessel up within one hun- 
dred fathoms of the shore, and ordered twenty-eight of his men to 
land. They were immediately met by natives bearing branches of 
trees, unarmed, and prostrating themselves at their feet. This 
submission pacified the enraged party, who immediately laid 
aside their caution with their anger, and entered the village. where 
either for their licentiousness, or for some other cause, the natives 
again fell upon them and drove some of them entirely naked from 
the village. Benyowsky himself was obliged to go and meet them 
with a reinforcement, when they azain drove the people from their 
village, killed two hundred persons, and finally set it on fire. 

Satisfied with what they had seen, the adventurers weighed anchor, 
and with a light wind and northward current, coasted the island, 
proceeding towards the north. The Count observed that the current 
eaused the vessel always to follow the siuuusities of the shure, eud 
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keeping her always at the same distance from it, removed any ap- 
prehension of being thrown on the land by the force of the current 
without any wind to give power tothe helm. After passing a short 
distance of the coast in this manner, they were piloted into a beauti- 
sul harbor with three fathoms of water by two native boats which came 
off to them. This he named Port Maurice; but we find nothing 
more definite as to its position— the Count having left us in doubt in 
that respect not perhaps without design. Numerous boats immedi- 
ately appeared, bringing them supplies of poultry, hogs, rice, and 
fruits. Soon after another party arrived with a European at the 
head of them. He declared himself a Spaniard from Manila, from 
whence he had fled seven or eight years before, having unfortunately 
killed a Dominican, who was more unfortunately detected in criminal 
intercourse with his wife. He had formerly been captain of the 
port of Cavité at Manila; his name was Don Hieronimo Pacheco. 
‘l’o secure the aid of this man as his interpreter and friend, Ben- 
yowsky gave him valuable presents and promises of more, if he 
found him faithful during his stay at the place. 

But as if the adventurers were doomed never to be long out of 
trouble, the next morning, while a party of them were watering, 
they were attacked by the natives. The watering-place, it appears, 
was at a distance from the anchorage, and though Don Hieronimo 
warned them to beware of the natives of that district, who were in 
hostility with those of his own; yet the party suffered themselves 
to be surprised, and three of them were slain. Don Hieronimo and 
his friends resolved to avenge the death of the three on the hostile 
tribe. His associates alsodemanding vengeance on their foes, Ben- 
yowsky reluctantly consented : and, ‘‘in order that his men might not 
expose their lives to no purpose,” he led them himself. But when 
he was once engaged he proceeded with no slack hand. They first 
massacred all the prisoners they had taken, then attacked all the 
boats that were approaching them, whether fur peace or war being 
all unknown, and hung u, the men. Forty-two of his party left the 
ship, and with two hundred under Don Hieronimo proceeded a short 
distance inland in search of their remaining enemies. They met the 
hostile tribe and drove them towards a steep hill, where the guns of 
the ship being brought to bear upon them on one side, and the Span- 
iard and the Count pressing them on another, the poor savages in 
despair threw themselves prostrate on the earth. Benyowsky now 
declared that he would fire on his party if they continued the mas- 
sucre longer. Eleven hundred and fifty-six were counted of the 
slain; among whom were many women who were armed in the same 
manner as the men, and died fighting for their homes. Six hundred 
and forty captives were taken, all of whom were relinquished in 
favor of the Spaniard and the friendly natives. 

The next day after this bloody affair, the Count requested permis- 
sion to “establish a camp” on shore, to which his friends readily 
agreed, and themselves prepared huts for the reception of their foreign 
allies. Wheu these were finished, Benyowsky removed on shore 
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with the wounded, and with the females of his party, when he was 
introduced to the family of Don Hieronimo, and many other friends, 
from whom he learned that Huapo, one of the independent chiefs of 
the country, had heard of the chastisement which he nad inflicted 
on his enemies, sud wag coming to present him thanks. He was 
told also that the chief could muster as many as 20,000 or 25,000 
armed men; that his residence was about thirty leagues inland ; that 
he was much annoyed by Chinese on the west; and that his central 
territories were civilized, but that the eastern coast, excepting of 
course Huapo’s division, was possessed by savages. During the 
day, an officer, called the general, arrived from the chief to announce 
his approach, and make preparations. The Count received him with 
much respect, and by a well adapted policy secured his friendship. 
After hearing his history, the general requested him to delay his de- 
parture till the arrival of the chief, by whom he had been sent before 
with troops to protect the count from any danger. Benyowsky 
returned suitable thanks, but did not fail to remark that the kind 
precaution was quite superfluous, and he needed no aid in his own 
defense. The dress of this general is minutely described by the 
Count: ‘ he wore a long close garment fitted to the body and reaching 
from the head to the foot, Chinese half boots, a white shirt, a black 
vest, and a red outer garment with buttons of coral set in gold. His 
bonnet of straw was exceedingly pointed, and the upper extremity 
ornamented with horse hair, dyed red. His arms were a sabre, a 
lance, a bow and quiver with twenty-five arrows. Ilis troops were 
naked, with the exception of a piece of blue cloth around the middle ; 
and their arms were bows and spears.” ‘I'he interval till the coming 
of Huapo was spent in dining with the general, and in making ex- 
hibitions of gunnery. Meantime ‘“‘ the islanders had becoine so fa- 
miliar as to leave their daughters in our camp.” 

The arrival of the prince is described as follows: “first came six 
horsemen, with a kind of standard ; these were followed by a troop 
of infantry with pikes ; after them came thirty or forty horsemen, 
und another body of infantry with bows ; a troop armed with clubs 
and hatchets came next ; and last of all came the prince attended 
by twelve or fifteen officers mounted on small but beautiful horses. 
‘The rest of the troops came without any regular order ; on their ar- 
rival at our camp, every one lodged where he could, and there was 
no guard set.” The Count was immediately invited to the presence 
of the chief, who sent horses to bring him. The appearance of the 
chief was such as to‘ strike at first sight; he was between thirty- 
five and forty years of age, about five feet and three inches high, of 
a strong and vigorous make, with a lively eye and majestic car- 
riage.” He immediately made the connt welcome to the island, 
and thanked him for the effectual manner in which he had huinbled 
one of the hostile tribes. He proceeded further to state his opinion 
that the count must be the stranger predicted by their diviners, 
whose coming was a forerunner to breaking the Chinese yoke from 
the necks of the Formosans ; he therefore offered bim all his power 
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and influence to aid in the design of liberating the island. ‘This be- 
ginning, says Benyowsky, and the repreeentation of Don Hieronimo 
that | was in fact a great prince, insensibly led me to play a new 
part, as thongh [ had visited Formosa for the purpose of satisfying 
myself concerning the position of the Chinese and of fulfilling the 
wishes of the inhabitants by delivering them from the power of that 
treacherous people. ‘Phe Count was indeed no stickler for the right, 
whenever he could gain his ends by playing a new, or an old, or 8 
double par. 

In another visit, the chief entered more into the detail of his rea- 
sons for wishing to mike war on the Chinese, and ‘‘left me no reason 
to doubt, that vanity induced him to declare war upon them.” As 
the Count began to cherish the idea of returning again and founding 
a colony on the island, he foresaw that the friendship of a native 
chief wo ild be very serviceable both on the spot, and in enabling hin 
to make the proposal of a colony seem reasonable to some European 
power. He resolved therefore to secure the friendship of Huapo by 
ajl means. For this purpose he showed him the ship, gave him an 
exhibition of fireworks, and on retiring, the chief gave him his 
belt and sabre, as a token that he would share with him the power 
over the army. The Count in return prepared presents for the chief, 
consisting of two pieces of cannon, thirty good muskets, six harrels 
of gunpowder, two hundred iron balls, and fifty pounds of match; 
hesides fifty Japanese sabres, part of the prize, as we suppose, of the 
Japanese junk which our adventurers had previously captured. 

‘The Count meanwhile improved the interval, till another visit, in 
questioning and receiving information from Don Hieronimo ; so that 
his answers were ready conned for the proposals which the prince 
mide to him. Some of these proposals were the following: that he 
should leave a part of his people on the island till his return; that 
he should procure for him armed vessels, and captains to command 
them; that he should aid the chief to expel the Chinese, on con- 
dition of receiving al present the entire proprietorship of the cepart- 
ment of Hawangsin ; and finally, when completely successful, that of 
his whole territory ; that he should assist him in his present expedi- 
tion aginst one of the neighboring chieftains, for the payment of a 
certain sum, and for other advantaces ; and last, that they should 
enter into a permanent treaty of friendship. To all of these propo- 
sitions, except the first, the count assented, st.ting the cost of procur- 
ing the required supplies of men and shipping ; and then they pre- 
pared to ratify the agreement of perpetual friendship. ‘The accom- 
panying ceremonies remind ns of a similar custom which prevails 
extensively in many islands of the Eastern Archipelago, as well as 
elsewhere, when a savage chief would assure a guest of his friend- 
ship: ‘We approached a small fire, upon which we threw several 
pieces of wood. A censer was then given to me, and another to 
him, These were filled with lighted wood, upon which we threw 
Incense, and turning towards the east, we made several fumigations. 
After this ceremony, the general read the proposals and my auswers, 
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and whenever he paused, we turned towards the east and repeated 
the fumigation. At the end of the reading, the prince pronounced 
imprecations and maledictions upou him who should break the treaty 
of friendship between us; and Don Hieronimo directed me to do the 
same, aud afterwards interpreted my words. After thie, we threw 
our fire on the ground, and thrust our sabres in the earth up to the 
hilts. Assistants immediately brought a quantity of large stones, 
with which they covered our arms; and the prince then embraced 
me, and declared that he acknowledged me as his brother.” When 
these ceremonies were ended, the Count was dressed in a complete 
suit wfter the fashion of the country, and was received with every 
demonstration of joy. Accompanied by the chief he rode through 
the camp, and received the submission of all the officers, which was 
vignified by each one touching with his left hand the stirrup of the 
one whoin he saluted. 

‘“* After having determined to assist the chief in his expedition,” 
say the Memoirs, ‘I thought proper to make some inquiries on 
the subject.” A very commendable mode of procedure, certainly, for 
all adventurers who do not mean to be turned from their purpose by 
any disclosures of the right and the wrong which a subsequent in- 
quiry may evolve. He thus learned, ‘that Hapuasingo, a native 
chief, allied and tributary to the Chinese, had demnoded that Huszpo 
should punish with death several of his subjects, on account of some 
quarrels between private individuals ; but that Huapo, instead of ac- 
ceding to the request, made an unaucceasful war against Hapuasingo, 
and was compelled to submit to pay him a considerable sum as an 
indemnification ; that the Chinese governor, under the pretense of 
obtaining further reimbursement for his expenses, had in conjunction 
with Hapuasingo seized one of his finest districts ; that his ene- 
iny’s capital was not more chan a day and a half’s march distant; 
that his army did not exceed 6,000 men, and the Chinese were about 
1,000, with fifty muskets.’ Benyowsky promised to maintain the 
quarrel of his friend, and required sixty horses for the transport of 
forty-eight of his company, with four pateraroes and ammunition. 

On the third of September, the combined army set forward on its 
march for the enemy, moving only in the moruing and evening to 
avoid the extreme heat of the noonday. At regular intervals they 
were refreshed with supplies of rice, fruits, and brandy, while their 
horses were limited ta the healthier article of rice only. When they 
drew near the seat of war, the deserted villages and fields told 
that the enemy had taken the alarm. Within six hours’ march of 
the enemy’s capital, the Count halted for the army of Huapo to come 
np, which was one day’s march in the rear. But small parties of 
the enemy having appeared, and engaged in skirmishes, Benyowsky 
pitched a sort of camp, and fixed his small cannon for its defense. 
Presently the whole army of ten or twelve thousand at least, ap- 
proached him, and attacked his camp. ‘Twice he drove them back 
with great logs, and pursued them the second time till might. At this 
time [uapo arrived, and it was resolved to attack the enemy in their 
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turn next morning. The count divided his own littl company-into 
three parts, and attached one part to each division of his allies. But 
the noise of the musketry and cannon alone, after the experience of 
the preceding day, was enough to put them all to flight. ‘I'he result 
was a great slaughter, the capture of the hostile chief and four of 
his women. When Huapo was sought for, in order to receive his 
prisoners, it was found that like a prudent man he had quite with- 
drawn from the scene of danger, “ desirous rather of being a spec- 
tator than an actor.” To him the Count delivered the captive chief, 
on condition that he should suffer no personal injury. 

The battle appeared decisive, and all warlike operations being 
given over, the Count announced his purpose to return and embark 
immediately. The chief and the genera! overwhelmed him with 
protestations of friendship, and did not forget the more solid )art 
of thanks. ‘The presents of the prince consisted of some fine pearls, 
eight hundred pounds of silver, twelve pounds of gold. For _ his pri- 
vate nse, the Count received a box containing one hundred pieces of 
gold, which together weighed thirteen pounds and a quarter; and 
the general was charged to attend him with one hundred and twenty 
horsemen, and to provide subsistence. The count left with the chief 
the pateraroes, whose usefulness he had seen so fully tested ; and 
one of his companions to teach their use, as well as himself to learn 
the language until the return of the Count. On returning, they passed 
through a pleasant, well cultivated country, watered with fine streams, 
and very populous, ay appeared from the frequency of the villages. 

When he arrived on the coast, the Count distributed the whole of 
his presents, private and all others, among his associates, officers and 
women, reserving nothing to himself. ‘his act of generosity gave 
him unbounded influence over his companions in adversity, but no 
m>re than was necessary, as immediately appeared. His confiden- 
tial officers came in a body and endeavored to persuade him to accept 
the department which had been ceded to him, and fix his residence 
here, resting from their wanderings on this friendly and unknown 
island. ‘If we, exiles, reach Europe, what shall await us there in 
the land which has cast us out of its bosom? Here we can live 
safely and happily under your command, and we are enough to 
found a European colony.” Indeed, they argued the point so well 
that we almost wonder they did not prevail ; but it appears that the 
Count from his past experience had some suspicion that the morals 
and habits of his followers would be little security against insubor- 
dination and crimes, which would subvert any attempts to plant a 
colony. By other arguments than these, however, such as the desire 
of seeing his family, and the hope of securing some governmental 
patronage, he prevailed on them to accompany him. Accordingly 
they teft the harbor on the 12th of September, and sailing round the 
northern headland of the island, steered for Macao. 

We shall conclude this atticle, with a summary of Benyowsky’s 
observations upon the eastern coast, and some remarks drawn from 
Chinese authorities. Formosa, the ‘ beautiful,’ is called by the Chinese 
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Taewan, and by the natives, Pacca, or Paccahimba. From all ac- 
counts, the western division of the island well deserves the name 
which the Portuguese gave it. But the eastern portion has been 
said to be uncultivated and barren; on what good authority, wa 
know not. Our author, who wrote more than sixty years ago, and 
who had seen no part but the eastern, describes it aa “ one of the 
finest and richest in the world.” Instead of being uncultivated en- 
tirely, he says, ‘‘ the soil in numberless places produces ‘wo harvests 
of rice and other grain annually, with a great variety of trees, fruits, 
plants, animals and birds. Cattle, sheep, goats, and poultry are 
very abundant here.” The country is well watered, and the waters 
abound in fish. The mountains produce gold and silver, cinnabar, 
white and brown copper, and fossil coal. He fully confirms the 
opinion that the coast has many commodians harbors and bays. 
Sounds are formed by the islands, which line part of the shore, be- 
tween which are inlets leading to the main island. ‘The Count states 
that the inhabitants are civilized, except a part of them who dwell 
by the seaside; and confirms it by their use of books, the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, and by their buildings. But nothing which he 
has written goes to convince us that they have advanced at all be- 
yond semi-civilization. Ou the other hand, Chinese books describe 
the natives as altogether uncultivated and barbarous; but at the 
same time allow that they are of a gentle disposition among them- 
selves, but implacable towards their enemies; having no laws or 
civil government, and without any tokens of religions worship. But 
we cannot fail to recollect that the Chinese apply the epithet ‘‘darba- 
rian" impartially to any and all of the unfortunate race of man, who 
have not yet felt the transforming influence of the celestial empire. 
The vount moreover allows that the natives are effeminate, cowardly, 
and indolent, rather indebted to the goodness of the soil than to their 
own industry, for preservation. Fle asserts, however, that they did 
not show a thievish disposition. ‘Uhe sands of the rivers they wash- 
ed to obtain gold, but resorted to no more laboricus mode of gather- 
ing the precious metal. Blue cotton was the clothing of the com- 
mon people, if clothing it might be called, which was no coveriny. 
The towns were always built on the plains, and the villages on the 
mountains. The houses of men of rank were extensive but plain, 
and the apartments of the females were separate. Those of the peo- 
ple were mere huts, “‘ and they were not permitted to build better.” 
The Chinese possessed the three western of the ‘ eight principali- 
ties’ into which the island is divided; and besides these, their officers 
on the frontiers by intrigue and alliance have acquired several othee 
districts, and are constantly extending their jurisdiction eastward. 
Notwithstanding the assertion of the Chinese books, that there is 
no regular government among the unsubdued natives, the count as- 
sures us, that the unconquered districts are ruled by independent 
chiefs who have unlimited authority over their subjects. The right of 
soil belongs to the chiefs alone; but the subject reaps advantages 
from cultivating it. Veteran officers or soldiers are placed in com- 
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mand over towns and villages ; and there is no village, if we may 
trust the Memoirs, which is not under the oversight ofa soldier, who 
in turn is subject to his superior, Domestic slavery is greatly prac- 
ticed ; some of the principal people had hundreds of slaves. ‘The 
chiefs have a body-guard of a few hundred young men, and keep 
a number of vessels, each with two masts and twenty-four oars ; but 
they make no use of cannon. 

In each district there are five or six towns where instruction is 
given in reading and writing. ‘I'he Count declares that they obtain 
their books from China, and that their characters for writing are as 
difficult as the Chinese. If this be so, it is probable that their litera- 
ture was quite dependent on China for its origin ; and that they 
either derived from thence the knowledge of writing, or that the Chi- 
nese mode of writing has superseded their own, or combined with 
it, as itn Corea and Japan. In the matter of religion, the Count quite 
disagrees with Chinese authors, affirming that the religion of the 
people consists in adoring one God, and in the performance of good 
offices towards their neighbors. But we do not attach implicit 
reliance to the Count’s testimony on this subject; because we judge 
that he was not so nice an observer on this point as on some others. 
Their pure and simple theism, like that of the Chinese which was 
ouce so lauded, will probably prove to be an idea always unknown, 
or long since lust, amoug the people. But all agree, however, m 
describing them as free from any tokens of idolatry, yet as subject 
to the influence of coujurers and diviners—in these respects bearing 
much resemblance to the aborigines of North America. 

In conclusion, we would say that we have quoted from this cu- 
rious book, rather because it speaks of a subject quite unknown, than 
because it is of undoubted veracity in all its stateinents. They are 
the observations of a military man, observing and shrewd, and de- 
signed, no duubt, to give on the whole a favorable aspect to his 
proposed enterprise af colonizing the island. And since we do not 
find his Memoirs have been corrected by subsequent observers, so 
far as they have had opportunity to verify his statements relative to 
other subjects treated of in his book, we suppose that these may in 
general sustain the same test, if any one shall ever be permit- 
ted to visit the same ground. He evidently intended to return and 
tisk his own fortunes on the island, but was subsequently diverted 
from his design by the offer of royal patronage in Madagascar ; 
so that our knowledge of eastern Formosa remains at the preseut 
day as it was half'a century ago. Enough, however, is known to 
show that the acquisition of further knowledge is practicable. The 
anchorages are goud and numerous. ‘Though he did not see the 
** gigantic race of negroes ” which Valentyn declared might be seen 
there, yet he found an olive colored peuple, with whom he held a 
varied tntercourse ; a country already to some degree furnishiug the 
means of trade, and with proper motives to the cultivators, capable 
of a vast increase of such means; he found them not exempt froin 
the vices of such a state of semi-barbariem, but without idulatry. 
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Art. Ill. Siamese Romance: translated from the original Siam- 
ese by Mrs. , while residing at gkok, the capital of 
the kingdom of Siam. 


Ir will be in our power erelong, we hope, to entertain our readers 
with verities concerning the history, geography, literature, manners, 
habits, government, religion, &c., of the Siamese. Asa nation, they 
are excessively fond of the wild vagaries of Budhism. Those who 
have amassed wealth, often employ it in building temples or pagodas 
for the convenience of the priests, and the honor of their religion. 
Those also who have the means, maintain large numbers of the 
priests, who pass their whole time in perfect idleness. People ofteu 
invite the priests to their houses to perform religious services. In 
such cases, seated ‘‘squat like a toad,” on a seat a little elevated, 
they rehearse in a drawling voice a piece similar to that which we 
subjoin. During the performance, the auditors, who are generally 
few, and chiefly old women, remain on their knees, with raised 
hands, until the dull tones of the orator have lulled them to sleep. 
After the service is ended, the priest is richly entertained and liberal- 
ly paid.—T he following is an extract from one of those pieces, which 
are rehearsed in the manner above described ; it seems to have been 
published as an address to readers. 


‘“‘Now [ am about to republish a story. At the time when the vacuum 
was in existence, and all things were in the most profound silence, 
long, long ago in olden time, there was a kingdom called the realm 
of Chambauk. The king bore the name of Chambauk Rachareteret, 
and his queen was the lady Chantahtawee. She was both amiable 
and dutiful, and a thousand times fair and slender. Her counte- 
nance was very handsome, her deportment elegant, and she was quite 
superior to all her maids of honor. Now F would speak in praise of 
the kingdom. The whole surface was covered with an immense 
population, who lived extremely contented, and were filled with happi- 
ness. The symmetry of their bodies adorned the kingdom. They 
came in crowds to bring stones for the wall of the city.* They also 
built « spire of three stories, and adorned it with the finest sculpture 
and carving.t The pillars were well proportioned, and sustained a 
splendid dome, laid out with lamina; to the sight it was like branches 
drooping from a tree. The vault of the dome was very great ; upon 
it were griffons fighting with giants. In front of the pillars was 
abundant splendor. The plan was laid out in the utmost grandeur. 
The whole was perfect, surrounded by a moat, which thus con- 


* In Siam and Camboja, one of the greatest beauties of the city is the wall 
which surrounds the imperial residence. In 1830, the city wall of Bangkok in 
Siam, required whitewashing ; the nobles were collected, and to each a part of 
the wall was allotted to be shaned and whitewashed at hisown expense. The 
rich had the smallest portion, but the poor were favored with » wider space. 

t The spire is the highest decoration of a palace, and is usually gilded, and 
inlaid with a species of mother-of-pearl. 
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stituted it a camp ; and there they erected towers like shields, and 
made loop-holes, which everywhere embellished the city walls. 
About the massy gates were crowds of people observing the glory 
of the nation. ‘The high towers were elegant, beautiful, fine! With- 
in the walls was a market, where bustling crowds bought and sold. 
All was undisturbed, universal gaiety and joy, and there they walked 
in stirring rows. 

“‘ Now, my good reader, when the king cherished love towards the 
lady Chantahtawec, he wished to raise her to the rank of queen* 
above all the ladies, and all the train of waiting-maids. He observed, 
therefore, the directions of the sacred books, showed himself generous, 
and gave alms to the poor, wretched, and destitute. The king showed 
himself gracions, and bestowed gifts on all bis slaves, female as well 
as male. He expended and distributed much property, made all the 
people cheerful, yave them gifts according to their wishes, and pro- 
vided food for the future At the same time, he built a temple des- 
tined for the priests, where they should commemorate the passover 
[7], live pionsty, and keep their bodies in subjection ; investigate and 
investigate the sacred books. ‘The king also ordered the sacred 
books to be translated, and to be studied according to the rule of 
the sacred code, so that the behavior of the priests might be regulated. 
Thus he glorified the holy ritual, made it splendid and without 
spot.t The glory and might of the king was exceedingly great.} 
His fame and honor spread even to far distant kingdoms, whose in- 
habitauts willingly became his slaves. 

‘Now, my reader, when lady Chantahtawee had lived with the 
king, she became pregnant. At this time, rice, coriander, peas, and 
beans were produced in large quantities. Whilst the queen enjoyed 
health, she frequently came to behold the nation, till the time of her 
delivery arrived. She then bronght forth a son, beautiful and vigo- 
rous as a bow from the moment of his birth. He was the possessor 
of great riches and honor, a large train of attendant slaves waited 
on him without cessation, day by day. Now this mighty king wish- 
ed to show kindness to his best beloved son, and chose for him both 
wet aurses and governors, whose business it was to superintend 
bin day and might. There was also issued the royal decree, that 
a hundred waiting-tnaids, high in authority and of noble extraction, 
who possessed honor, and rank, and beauty, and elegance, finely 
proportioned, im completion neither black nor white, but of the 
lovely yellow of the saffron, should be selected. Their beauty was 


* When the king comes to the throne, his wife does not become queen, 
till her husband chooses to confer that favor upon her ; but usually, on becom- 
ing king, he merties another person, and the first giving place then becomes lis 
second wife. 

t On the occasion of marriages, the priests are the principal objects of regard ; 


to them abundant presents of clothing, food, and money are given, for which 
they are expectidl te say prayers or masses. The poor are generally the least 
reinembered, bul receive come trifling gifts when the prayers are said. 

t The greatnes: oa king consints tn building temples, and supporting an im- 
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sparkling, and their countenances glistened with splendid majesty 
and chastity. ‘They had to sing, and dance, and chant to the son 
of the king with their melodious voices, like the celestial beings who 
reside in the kingdom of heaven. 

‘* Now, my reader, I must speak about the beauty of this exalted 
child, because it was of royal extraction and parentage. When it 
was born it was wonderful. There was a wonder: the stars 
sparkled, shone, and glistened with immense beauty ; and in the 
universe, the angels,* gathering in crowds, pronounced a blessing, 
and strewed flowers, the fragrancy of which penetrated every corner. 
When the prince was born, there was a Brahmin came froin another 
country.t He brought fine, large elephants, and presented them to 
the new born prince, together with golden anklets. ‘The king re- 
joiced exceedingly, and made presents to him as a remuneration ; 
raised him above all the other Brahmins, and made him the ruler 
of the kingdom. Now, reader, when the child was grown to the age of 
five years, his majesty gave him the name of Chow-tee-ah-woo-ke- 
man. He was at that time, well proportioned, of slender hip and 
possessed a smiling countenance, with tender features. When he 
wished to go out, there was prepared for him a golden palanquin, 
beautiful to behold. 

‘‘ In his superiority, he possessed riches and dominions. His look 
was condescendiug, surpassing all the kings of other kingdoms. He 
also held a kingdom which was incomparable. By the merits of 
this royal prince, the nation was happy, contented, and cheerfnl. 

‘* Now, reader, I must break off awhile from this stury, and 1 will 
relate something of another kingdom called Bunchal ; the name of 
the king was Bunchalret; the name of the queen was Nuntahtavi. 
She was fair, tender, and slender ; she had many daughters, who 
accompanied her, and superintended the slaves. The king had a very 
amiable disposition towards his ladies ; and because they were pleas- 
ing, he founded a city according to the pattern of the ancients, 
planted it with many trees, built it with stones, and whitewashed it 
with lime. He built a market with a channel, where all the peo- 
ple assembled in crowds ; there, seated in rows, they bought and 
sold as much as was sufficient for their necessities. The people 
were happy, cheerful, and suffered no oppression. The king also 
built a dome. Everything in the kingdom was elegant and splendid. 
The nation gathered around, cheerful, happy, and without cares ; 
and the nobility followed the pattern of the ancients. The king 


* The Cambojans belive that there are different ranks of angels ; some dwell 
in paradise, others in woods, or with men. All are the attendants of men to 
whom prayers are addressed, and sacrifices offered. 

t The Brahmins frequently visit and even settle in Siam ; they are chiefly em- 
ployed as astrologers and sorcerers, perform the rite of baptism, explain the Pali 
Feake: and the kings emulate each other in building for them splendid temples, 
and supporting them with all diate dignity. 

t Only those persons who are of the highest rank, are allowed a palanquin or 
chair ; and the meinbers of the royal lumify only are allowed to have an um- 
brella carried behind them. 
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also took care, that there was no want of jastice. So he was cele- 
brated, and possessed great honor; his name was famous in the 
whole universe, and his glory and majesty were unspotted. When 
the king was thus happily seated, his queen again became pregnaat, 
and great wonders appeared. The earth shook, thunders rolled, 
lightoings flashed in varieguted colors, and the people came together 
to praise the merits ofthe king. Theo the queen brouglit forth a 
daughter, beautiful, without spot, and very dutiful ; her smiling face 
resembled the moon when she is in her fullness. The whole na- 
tion brought presents of gold and silver, offering them to the new- 
born daughter. The king sought for five hundred virgins to wait on 
the young princess ; they were pure, chaste, and unspotted ; while 
the nation rejoiced, and was perfectly happy. When the princess 
had attained her fifth year, her beauty was perfect. His majesty 
appointed governesses to watch over her with the utmost care. These 
Jadies were famous in other kingdoms. Everybody, nobles as well 
as the common people, came to admire the royal child ; they throng- 
ed in immense numbers, and the voice of their praise shook the 
earth. 

‘“‘T shall now discontinae this relation, and speak again about the 
former king, Chambauk Rachareteret. While this monarch was 
enjoying perfect ease, there came hunters from a far kingdom. They 
announced that in their excursions, they had seen the immense 
beauty of (bis princess, and now came to acquaint his majesty of it. 
The king was greatly delighted, consulted with bis consort, and 
commanded to take another sight of ber. They then went back, and 
arriving in the garden by stealth, they hid themselves in the bushes, 
and laid themselves down in the pleasant shade ; when, accom- 
panied by an immense train of maidens, the princess entered. Ele- 
phants, horses, and chariots, with soldiers, followed. When all the 
attendants had arrived, they surrounded the royal child on all sides, 
and coming to the brink of a stream of water, they put down the 
palanquin which they bore on their shoulders. The governesses, then 
anointing the royal child, undressed her, after which the glorious 
princess, with all splendor, descended into the sparkling, glistening 
water. Now the whole company began to play, dandle, and caress 
each other, full of joy aud cheerfulness. The royal princess dived 
and swam, leaving the maidens far behind, and hid hereelf under 
the shadow of the trees. The hunters, beholding the royal daughter, 
stood astounded, looking at her elegant beauty and accomplish- 
ments. They addressed her, saying, ‘OQ wonderful nymph ! from 
the time of our first existence, we have never beheld a countenance 
like thine, so beautiful, so fair : there is no female like thee : thou 
art to ve compared to celestial beings and angels who dwell in para- 
dise ; but comparison is vain.’ Fainting with astonishment, the 
hunters resolved to give a full account to the king Chambauk Ra- 
chareteret, that the prince might become her partner. Who was so 
worthy asthe son of s0 great a lord? While they were thinking 
thus, they lingered and looked in deep silence, that they might sce 
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plainly, and be certain. Atthe same time, the governesses were 
following the royal daughter, who had swam far away, to snatch 
her from the danger. While they were thinking, they were scatter- 
ed ; some swam, dived, and rose to rejoin her; the eyes of some 
- were shut, and they could not see ; others passed her ; othere cried, 
‘Catch the princess !’ but nothing was heard of her. Finally, when 
they reached her, the princess praising their zeal, said,‘ Maidens, 
do not hurry, nor complain that you do not see me ; wait a little, 
and I shall return.’ And so she dived, came up, and dived again, 
grasped the hand of the governesses and maid-servauts who had 
been shocked at her going so far, and had exerted their utmost to 
induce her to return. She was very dextrous in the water, and 
superior to all of them, to the great astonishment of the maidens, who 
remained speechless. 

‘‘ When the afternoon was come, the attendants prepared to return 
to the palace. Some soldiers were chosen to pluck flowers of different 
kinds for the princess, which she was to present to her illustrious 
parents, to whom she had to pay her respects. When they arrived 
at the palace gate, the parents heard of it, and his majesty went 
down to receive his royal daughter, who had been perfumed by the 
flowers. He stroked and caressed the child, saying, ‘ Dearly beloved 
daughter of your father, what have you brought to present him?’ 
The child replied, ‘ Nothing but a few flowers, among which is the 
lotus ; these I come to present to my father.’ Whilst fragrance per- 
fumed the whole, the king commanded saying, ‘ My good health and 
strength be given to you, and no sickness or weakness ever trouble 
you. Maid-servants be of good cheer.’ All understood the meaning, 
and they began to sing harmoniously, and enjoyed the blias, and till 
Jate at night, made the earth shake with their exultations. During 
the time of the tranquil night, they praised the merits of the 
illustrious king, till exhausted and wearied, like a man who is 
carrying a thousand pounds and puts them down from off his shoul- 
der unable to speak, they looked around and saw the princess 
among them, fair and shining as a nymph, endeavoring to gain merit 
and applause by being among them.* Then the king beginning to 
slumber, commanded the princess to lie down on the couch to 
sleep, and wander in dreams. The princess walked into her 
chamber, and stretched herself on the couch, after fastening the door. 
In her dream, she being astonished, called for the help of her go- 
vernesses, saying, ‘ My ladies, assist your younger sister, whose whole 
body is shackled.’ The women, greatly surprised, rose and came. 
The princess related the dream which she had seen, that « prince 
had entered the room, and begged her to become his spouse. The 
women answered and said, ‘ The dream at which your highness was sn 
astonished is very lucky.’ ‘The princess replied, ‘Tell me about the 
matter, do not fear, hide nothing, I shall not be angry’ The women 
said, ‘We will tell you ; did not your highness see a serpent winding 


* On solemn occasions, the Cambojans spend a whole night in singing and 
music , this they call mf.torious, and boast of their generosity. 
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itself around your body ? Now this signifies a king who has received 
an account of you, and comes to petition an alliance of love ; do not 
tarry to accede.’ The little princess replied, ‘Is this the good fortune 
you tell me of; do not talk so to your young sister.’ And the women 
were silent.” * * * * 


Art. IV. The Bonin Islands: their sitwation, productions, &c., 
as noticed by the Japanese in 1675, and subsequently ; by Cap- 
tain Beechey tn 1827 ; more recently by a correspondent of the 
London Metropolitan ; and in August, 1834, by Mr. Edwards. 


Tnese islands, which are about twenty-nine degrees east of Can- 
ton, and eight south from Yedo, ‘are most conventently situated for 
watching the trade of Chiaa on the west, the Philippines on the south, 
and Russia on the north ; and if any intercourse is soon to be open- 
ed with the Japunese, they form the position from which it could 
be most easily effected.’ The earliest account which we find of 
the Bonin Islands is contained in Kempfer’s History of Japan. 
‘ About the year 1675,” says the historian, ‘‘ the Japanese acciden- 
tally discovered a very Jarge island, one of their barks having been 
forced there in astorm from the island of Fatsisio, from which 
they computed it to be 300 miles distant towards the east. They 
met with no inhabitants, but found it to be a very pleasant and fruit- 
ful country, well supplied with fresh water, and furnished with 
plenty of plants and trees, particularly the arrack tree, which how- 
ever might give room to conjecture, that the island lay rather to the 
south of Japan, than to the east, these trees growing only in hot 
countries, And because they found no inhabitants upon it, they 
called it Bunin sima, or the island Bunin, (in Chinese woo jin, ‘with- 
out people,’} s.e. the uninhabited island. On the shores they found 
an immense number of fish and crabs, some of which were from four 
to six feet long.” 

The following description of the islands is from a Japanese work 
published in Yedo in 1785. ‘ The group is composed of eighty-nine 
islands, of which the most considerable are two large ones, two of 
middling size, and six smaller. These ten are epacious, and co- 
vered with herbs and trees; their plains offer an agreeable residence 
for man. As to the other islands, they are nothing but steep, ste- 
rile, and uninhabitable rocks. This archipelago is in latitude twen- 
ty-seven degrees north ; the climate is warm ‘ and the valleys, situ- 
ated between the high mountains, are fertile and watered by rivulets. 
The islands produce vegetables, grain of all kinds, great quantities 
of sugar-cane, with extensive pastures. Some of the trees are large, 
and the wood is hard and beautiful. Palm trees, the cocoa nut, betel 
nut, camphor, red sandal-wood, mountain fig, mulberry, cinnamon, 
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the tallow, and the wax trees, are found there. Among the plants 
are the Smilaz china, and others used in medicine. Few quadru- 
peds are seen; but birds are in abundance. ‘There are several kinds 
of parrots, also herons and partridges. ‘The chief productions of the 
mineral kingdom are alum, green vitriol, stones of various colors, 
petrifactions, &&c. Inthe sea are whales, great lobsters, enormous 
shell-fish, and sea eggs. The largest of these islands is about forty 
miles in circuit, another is thirty-two, the other eight are from six 
to twenty miles around.’ (Canton Register, March 20th, 1833.) 

In his voyage to the Pacific, Captain Beechey, while steering east- 
ward from the Lewchew islands, on the 8th of June, 1827, had the 
satisfaction to descry several islands extending north and south 
as far as the eye could reach. They all appeared to be small, yet 
they were high and very remarkable, particularly one near the cen- 
tre. On the 9th, the Blossom entered a secure harbor, and came to 
an anchor in eighteen fathoms, almost landlocked. ‘ ‘This harbor 
is situated in the largest island of the cluster, and has its entrance 
conspicuously marked by a bold, high promontory on the southern 
side, and a tall quoin-shaped rock on the other. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by hills, and the plan of it upon paper suggests the idea of 
its being an extinguished crater. Almost every valley has a stream 
of water, and the mountains aae clothed with trees, among which 
the Areca oleracea, and fan-palms are conspicuous. There are se- 
veral sandy bays, in which green turtle are so numerous that they 
quite hide the color of the shore. ‘The sea yields an abundance of 
fish ; the rocks and caverns are the resort of craw-fish and other shell- 
fish ; and the shores are the refuge of snipes, plovers, and wild 
pigeons. At the upper part of the port, there is a small basin, formed 
by coral reefs, conveniently adapted for heaving a ship down; and 
on the whole it is a most desirable palce of resort for a whale ship.” 
By a board nailed against a tree, it appeared that the port had been 
entered in September, 1825, by an English ship named the Supply. 
Captain B. could not allow so fair an opportunity to escape of tuk- 
ing possession of the islands ; and accordingly, in due form, he “ de- 
clared them to be the property of the British government by nailing, 
a sheet of copper to a tree, with the necessary particulars engraved 
upon it.” The harbor he called Port Lloyd, ‘ out of regard to the 
late bishop of Oxford,’ and the island in which it is situated he 
named after sir Robert Peel. 

They continued in Port Lloyd till the 15th of June ; and enjoyed 
frequent opportunities for examining the surrounding country. Peel’s 
Island is entirely volcanic, and there is every appearance of the 
others to the northward being of the same formation. Basaltic co- 
lumns were noticed in several parts of Port Lloyd, and in one 
place they were divided iuto short lengths as at the Giant’s Cause- 
way. Many of the rocks consist of tufaceous basalt of a grayish 
or greenish hue, frequently traversed by veins of petrosilex, and con- 
taining numerous nodules of chalcedony or cornelian. Zeolites: were 
not wauting ; and the stilbite, in the lamellar foliated form. was 
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abundant. Olivine and hornblend were also common ; and the 
druses were often found containing a watery substance, which had 
an astringent taste not anlike alum. Coral animals have raised 
ledges and reefs of coral around almost all the bays. The hills about 
the anchorage were wooded from the water's edge nearly to the 
summit. They found age these trees, besides the cabbage tree 
and fan palm, the tamanu of Otaheite, the Pandanus odoratissimnus 
and a species of the purau ; also some species of Laurus, of Urtica, 
the Terminalia, Dodone@a viscosa, Eleocarpus serratis, &&c. Wood for 
building boats was found, which answered well for knees, timbers, 
&c. They saw no wild animals of the mammalia class except the 
vampire bat. Of birds, besides the herons, plovers, snipes, and pi- 
geons, they saw rails, the common black crow, a small bird resem- 
bling the canary, and a grosbeak,—all very tame. The sea abound- 
ed in fish, some of which were beautiful. ‘‘ We were,” says the 
Captain, ‘‘ surrounded by eharks so daring and voracious that they 
bit at the oars and boat’s rudder, and though wounded by the boat- 
hook, returned several times to the attack. At the upper end of Ten 
Fathom Hole (a part of the above mentioned basin, which was so 
named in consequence of there being ten fathoms of water all over 
it), there were a great many green turtles; and the boat's crew were 
sent to turn some of them for our sea stock. The sharks, to the 
number of forty at least, as soon as they observed these animals in 
confusion, rushed in among them, and to the great danger of our 
people, endeavored to seize them by the fins, several of which we 
noticed to have been bitten off. These turtle weighed from three to 
four hundred weight each, and were so inactive that, had there 
been a sufficient number of men, the whole shoal might have been 
turned.” 

Captain Beechey, unable to visit the southern islands, confined his 
observations to the northern group, which ‘consists of three clusters 
lying nearly N. by E. and extending from the latitude of 27° 44’ 35” 
N., to 26° 30 N. and beyond, but that was the utinost limit of our 
view tothe southward. The aorthern cluster consists of small is- 
lands and pointed rocks, and has much broken ground about it, 
which renders caution necessary in approaching it. [ distinguished 
it by the name of Parry’s group. The middle cluster consists of 
three islands, of which Peel’s Island, four miles and a fifth in length, 
is the largest. This group is nine miles and a quarter in length, 
and is divided by two channels so narrow that they can only be seen 
when abreast of them : neither of them are navigable by shipping, 
The northern, I named Stapleton, and the other, Buckland. At the 
southwest angle of Buckland Island, there is a sandy bay, in which 
ships will find good anchorage ; but they must be careful in bringing 
u? to avoid being carried out of soundings by the current: [ named 
it Walker’s Bay. The southern cluster is evidently that in which a 
wuale ship commanded by Mr. Coffin anchored in 1823, who was 
the first to communicate its position to this country, and who be- 
stowed his own name upou it. ‘These clusters of islands correspond 
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80 well with a group named Yslas del Arzobispo, in a work publish- 
ed many years ago fn Manila, entitled ‘ Navigation Especulativa y 
Pratica,’ that I have retained the name, in addition that of Bonin; 
it is extremely doubtful from the Japanese accounts of Bonin sima, 
whether there are not other islands in the vicinity, to which the 
latter name is not more applicable. In the Japanese accounts, the 
two large islands are said to be inhabited, to contain several villages 
and temples, and to produce leguminous vegetables, and all kinds 
of grain, besides a great abundance of pasturage, sugar canes, 
lofty palm-trees, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits; also sandalwood and 
camphor. But the group which we visited had neither villages, 
temples, nor any remains whatever. There were no cocoa-nut trees 
nor sugar canes, no leguminous plants, nor any plains for the cul- 
tivation of grain, the land being very steep in every part, and over- 
grown with tall trees.’ Captain B. found two individuals on Peel’s 
Island, who had resided there about eight months. They were a 
part of the crew of the William, a whale ship belonging to London. 
They informed the captain, that in winter there is much bud weather 
from the north and north-west; but that as summer approachee, 
these winds abate, and are succeeded by others from the southward 
and south-eastward, which prevail throughout that season, and are 
generally attended with fine weather, with the exception of fogs 
which are prevalent. They stated also that earthquakes were fre- 
quent during the winter. 

To the learned editor of the London Metropolitan it appears that 
nothing more is required to add both the Sandwich and Bonin Isl- 
ands to the British colonies, ‘than to send out a frigate tn each 
group of islands, with a large proportion of artificers in each, and 
their wives tu be permitted to go out with them,—the captains of the 
frigates to be the governors of the islands. In avery short time, 
more would be effected by this means than by the usual expensive 
system of colonization, which up to the present time has been regort- 
ed to.’ His correspondent maintains the same opinion, and regrets 
that such a measure was not adopted in 1824 ; for then ‘ discovery, 
civilization, and Christianity, would have been more effectually ad- 
vanced, and British coimmerce would long ere this have supplanted 
that which is now almost exclusively carried on by our more enter- 
prising friends, the Americans. The two positions are of great 
importance, as they are situated in the line of communication be- 
tween Western America and China. Eventually, I Jittle doubt, that 
the mails from China, when Mexico shall have become a settled 
state, will find their way by this route; viz:— 

‘From England to Vera Cruz, in N. lat. 19° say 6 weeks; 
Overland to San Blas, - Si 55, AO: -45 
San Blas to Sandwich Islands, ,, 21° ,, 2 ,, 
Sandwich Islands to the Bonin, ,, 7° ,, 2 ,, 
And fromthe Bonin toCanton, ,, 28° ,, 2 ,, 
Allowance for delays, &c, say 2 
‘Thus the passage to Canton will occupy only sixteen weeks. 
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‘ The passage canhot be performed in much shorter time than one 
hundred and twelve days. By this conveyance the trade winds can 
be depended on throughout the whole distance, and the wear and 
tear of a packet will be trifling.’ The correspondent of the Metro- 
politan is quite safe in saying that the passage, according to the pre- 
sent mode of traveling, cannot be made in much shorter time than 
sixteen weeks. We are assured by good authorities that three weeks 
would be considered a quick run from San Blas to the Sandwich 
Islands; and that it would require a still longer time to sail from the 
latter to the Bonin Islands. During the most favorable seasons, pas- 
sages round the Cape of Good Hope have been made from England 
and the United States in 98, 104, and 110 days; and passages to 
the same places have been made in 96, 100, 104, and 110 days (per- 
haps sometimes, even shorter than these); but in the favorable 
seasons, no one ever thinks of sending by San Blas or the Red Sea. 
How quick the passage will be performed when steam vessels are 
made to traverse the Pacific, and rail roads are built across the con- 
tinent from Europe to Eastern Asia, we will not venture to predict. 

Qur latest and most authentic information concerning the Bonin 
Islands, is from an English gentleman, who visited them last autumn, 
and who has very obligingly furnished us with the following parti- 
culars; some of which corroborate, and others contradict, those con- 
tained in the foregoing statements. Port St. George, or Lloyd as 
named by Beechey, he found by careful and repeated observations 
to be in latitude 27° 6 30” N. and longitude 142° 16 E. He says: 

“In August, 1834, the American barque Volunteer touched at 
the Bonin Islands to procure supplies. Having been informed at 
the Sandwich Islands that the settlers had gone to the south island, 
we made for that first, and after a fruitless search for them of three 
days, we found them on the south of the North island. On the 24th of 
August, under the pilotage of Mr. Mazarra, we worked into the har- 
bor, named by Captain Beechey Port Lloyd, but by the settlers Port 
St. George. Mr. M. isthe person who fitted out a vessel at the 
Sandwich Islands, and brought the present settlers from thence to 
the Bonin Islands, about six years ago. We found the harbor large 
and safe, there being two reefs which form a breakwater, and per- 
fectly shelter vessels from the south-west winds, from which point the 
harbor is most exposed. ‘fhe upper part of the harbor forms a 
basin, in which vessels of light draught can moor in perfect safety. 
The harbor is capable of containing from thirty to forty sail. 

“* The settlers cleared, and now have under good cultivation, large 
tracts of land, on which they raise Indian corn, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, melons, plantains, onions, beans, salad, and pumpkins. They 
have had cabbages and Irish potatoes, but they did not thrive. For 
all these vegetables the settlers find a ready sale, when the whale 
ships visit the islands. During the seasons 1833 and ’34, sixteen of 
these vessels arrived. ‘The settlers have also a great many hogs; 
and in a year or two more, goats will be plentiful. On their arrival, 
they turned a bull and a cow into the woods ; but there is every rea- 
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son to suppose the bull was maliciously shot by a runaway sailor 
from one of the whalers. Abundant supplies of water and wood are 
procurable, and at very moderate prices. The following are the prices 
we paid for our supplies :— 


Indian corn, : . 83 per barrel, 
Sweet potatoes, . : z. 45 fs 
Yams, : : ‘ 3 - 
Hogs, ; : ; 6 a7 each, 
Fowls, : : : 3 per dozen, 
Pumpkins, . ; . 10. ,, hundred, 
Melons, : ; 6 rv 
Beans, ; ; 4 ,, bushel, 


Onions, . : ; 4 _,, barrel. 

“ Thesettlers have built themselves snug wooden houses; and con- 
sidering the short period they have been on the island, they deserve 
much credit for the exertions they have made in clearing the ground, 
it being very thickly wooded with considerable underbrush. The 
cabbage tree affurds them excellent material for fences, &c. The 
greatest difficulty they had to encounter, was the transporting of timber 
from the woods to the places where they wished to use it, a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. For the first two years, they had only 
four natives of the Sandwich Islands to assist them; they have now 
eleven males and nine females. But this number is totally insuffi- 
cient, should the whale ships continue to resort there for supplies of 
vegetables, wood, and water.—The settlers have been put to great 
inconvenience by the masters of some of the whale ships turning 
refractory seamen on shore. These men, having no employment, 
and being generally too Jazy to work, have become a heavy tax to 
the quiet settlers, who have heen obliged to furnish them with food. 
In 1833, the whaler Cadmus turned fifteen men on shore, among 
whom were seveval daring characters, who put the settlers at defi- 
ance. But not being inclined to work, eight of them attempted to 
cross over in a whale boat to the south island, a distance of twenty- 
five miles; but they all perished, the boat having been upset by the 
strong tide ripples; the remainder have since left the island in differ- 
ent vessels. 

“* Port St. George is admirably situated for the whalers who go to 
the coast of Japan, being immediately in their way ; and they are on 
the fishing ground at the very entrance of the harbor. There is no 
doubt that in a very few years, when the port becomes more fre- 
quented, vessels which, after the whaling season is over on the Japan 
coast, have had generally to repair to Guam one of the Ladrone Isl- 
ands, or to the Sandwich Islands, to refit and procure a supply of 
vegetables, &c., will find Port St. George to afford them every facil- 
ity, and save much time and expense. It usually takes about five 
weeks to reach the Sandwich Islands, after the season is over. Many 
masters of ships have thought the place unsafe, from the circum- 
stance of the loss of the William, in 1826. But it is very clear she 
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was lost through neglect. Vessels having gond ground tackle need 
have no apprehensions for their safety. We remained in the port 
forty-two days, and had two strong gales in September, which the 
vessel rode ont well. There are generally one or two gales every 
year; but they are not regular as to time. The settlers look for 
bad weather in May and October. The sea yields 8 good supply 
of fish, and plenty of green turtle during the proper season. It would 
be a great safeguard to the settlers, should government deem the 
place of safficient consequence to induce them to send out a person 
vested with authority, who would put a stop to the masters of shipe 
Jeaving any of their crews bebind, as they have hitherto done. There 
are twenty-six Europeans on the islands, English, American, aud 
Portuguese, exclusive of the Sandwich Islanders mentioned above. 
The tree, to which a sheet of copper was nailed by H. M.S. Blossom, 
in 1827, stating that the islands had been taken possession of on 
behalf of His Britannic Majesty, having been cut down, the copper is 
now affixed to the house built by Wittrein and his companions, after 
the loss of the William, ia 1826.” 


Art. V. Universal peace; obstarles to it in the character and 
government of nations, purticularly of China and Japan; with 
remarks on the means best fltcd to remove these obstacles. 


On the second return of Louis XVIII.¢ Marshal Ney and Count 
Lavalette were sentenced to death. Ney was shot ; but the Count 
made his escape from prison, and fled from his country. After a 
few years, he was permitted to return to Paris, where he died in 1830. 
His memoir was published the next year, and contains the follow- 
ing “* image of war,” which apperred to him while in prison: “ I 
dreamed,’ says Lavalette, “that I was standing in the Rue 8t. 
Honoré, at the corner of the Rue de !’Echelle. A melancholy dark- 
ness spread around me; all was atill, nevertheless a low and uncer- 
tain sound soon arose. All of a sudden, | perceived at the bottom 
of the street, and advancing towards me, a troop of cavalry; 
the men and horses, however, were all flayed. The men held 
torches in their hand, the red flames of which illuminated faces with- 
out skin, and bloody muscles. Their hollow eyes rolled fearfully in 
their vast sockets; their mouths opened from ear to ear, and hel- 
mets of hanging flesh covered their hideous heads, The horses 
dragged along their own skins ia the kennels, which overflowed with 
blood on both sides. Pale and disheveled women appeared and dis- 
appeared alternately at the windows in dismal silence; low, inarti- 
culate groans filled the air; and I remained in the street alone, pet- 
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tified with horror, and deprived of strength sufficient to seek my 
safety by flight. This horrible troop continued passing in a rapid 
gallop, and casting frightful looks at me. Their march, I thought, 
continued for five hours; and they were followed by an immense 
number of artillery wagons full of bleeding corpses, whose limbs 
still quivered ; a disgusting smell of blood and bitumen almost 
choked me.” (Calumet. ) 

It is not surprising that the Count, who had followed Napoleon as 
his aid-de-camp through Europe, Egypt, and Syria, should in the 
solitude of a prison have been haunted by images of war. For often 
on the field of battle he had witnessed scenes no less horrible than 
those which passed before him while he was standing in the Rue St. 
Honoré. With the narrative of these bloody conflicts, the people of 
Christendom are familiar. But while the Western world is known 
to have been, from time immemorial, the theatre of a continued series 
of wars ‘ offensive and defensive,’ the eastern nations, it is supposed 
by many, have enjoyed the moet profound peace and the most 
unbounded prosperity : and China and Japan, in particular, by ex- 
cluding foreigners from their dominions, have in a great measure 
prevented the occasions of war, and secured for themeelves the 
highest blessings of civil society. Those, however, who are acquaint- 
ed with the true history of these countries, know that this is a wrong 
view of the case; and we think that any one who carefully compares 
the character and governments of the eastern nations with those of 
the West, will be led to this conclusion. For the moral qualities which 
give rise to wars are not leas prevalent in the eastern, than in the 
western, hemisphere. 

Into whatever form the government of a nation is moulded, if its 
principles are just, and the character of the rulers and people is 
wnarked by intelligence, probity, kindness, and industry, it can hard- 
ly be otherwise than good. On the other hand, if wrong principles 
predominate, and ignorance, idleness, mendacity, injustice, cruelty, 
and the like, gain the asceudancy, the government-—no matter what 
may be its form—will be bad. In the government of a nation, therefore, 
we have a criterion by which we may estimate those moral quali- 
ties, which, as they are either good or bad, will tend to promote 
peace or war. It sometimes happens, moreover, that in the govern- 
ment there are collected and combined nearly all the intellectual 
energies of a nation. When corrupt, therefore, instead of being an 
organ of good to the people, it becomes a moat fearful engine of 
destruction; and to the establishment of universal peace, it presenta 
an obstacle exceedingly difficult to be removed or overcome. ‘ Of 
all the plagues which have visited the family of man,” says a late 
writer, “ not one, nor all combined, have been so fully charged with 
mischief and malignity as those which have fallen upon it under the 
specious name of government, at least as civil government has been 
hitherto conducted. And yet strange as it may appear, to no species 
of calamity are men in general so insensible; from none are they 
go slow in speaking themselves free. They are so accustomed to 
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the yoke, that they wear it with servile weakness. The irresistible 
spell of government steals upon the faculties of infancy, insinuates 
itself into the opening sentiments of youth, twines itself with the 
matured conclusions of manhood, and retains its inveterate grasp 
on the hoary prejudices of age. It is a giant delusion, from which 
only the genius of Christianity can set its victims free. It comes 
armed with a prescriptive authority to silence questioning, and to 
perpetuate its abominations.” 

In whatever light we look at the Chinese empire, whether we ex- 
amine the moral qualities of the rulers and people, or the structure 
of its government, we shall find very serious obstacles to the esta- 
blishment of permanent peace. These obstacles are not of recent 
origin, they are coeval with the earliest history of the nation; and 
in coming down to the present time, they have not been diminished, 
but rather increased, by the chanye of dynasties, and by the revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions which have almost without interruption 
agituted and convulsed this empire. Anterior to the Head dynasty, 
which (according their own chronology) arose more than four thou- 
sand years ago, the inhabitants of China were very barbarous and 
uncivilized, and the government was cruel and despotic. The peo- 
ple lived in a savage state, and groaned beneath the oppression of 
violent, passionate, and warlike chieftains. 

The Hea dynasty occupied the throne four hundred and thirty-nine 
years, and numbered seventeen monarchs; a brief examination of 
their successive reigns will show to what a limited extent the coun- 
try enjoyed peace and prosperity under their administration. Yu, 
the first emperor of this line, began to reign B. c. 2205. He was an 
adopted heir of the throne, and soon had to contend against the 
sou of the preceding monarch, who endeavored to raise rebellion and 
expel the stranger. But his attempt failed. The reign of this mo- 
narch did not exceed ten years, and is memorable for the introduc- 
tion of strong drink among the Chinese. ‘‘In the time of Yu,” 
says the historian, ‘‘ E-teih made spirituous liquor (tsew); Yu drank 
of it and liked it; but immediately banished E-teih from his pre- 
sence, and interdicted its use; saying, if succeeding generations use 
strong drink, they will destroy the empire.” The interdict seems 
to have remained in force but a short time; for we find both 
rulers and people soon indulging in the free use of the forbidden 
cup. Te-ke, the second emperor, had scarcely ascended the throne, 
when the peace of the empire was disturbed by a war with a tribu- 
tary prince, who ill-treated his subjects and aspired to supreme 
authority. ‘The third emperor, at once abandoned the care of the 
government to weak and wicked hands, and gave himself wholly to 
irregular passions. His palace was filled with base women. He 
spent whole weeks and months in hunting wild beasts, and allow- 
ed hie dogs and horses to ravage the country. ‘The people com- 
plained bitterly of his tyranny ; they at length arose, and having made 
him prisoner, sent him into banishment, and placed his brother on 
the throne. The general, who took the lead in these measures, soon 
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became incensed against the emperor, and resolved to extirpate him 
and his whole family. But before he had time to execute this wick- 
ed purpose, the emperor died, and was succeeded by his son Seing. 
The monarch, with a view probably, to appease the wrath of his 
father’s sworn enemy, placed him at the head of his army. This 
gave the traitor an opportunity to execute his favorite plan, which 
he intrusted to one of his creatures, named Han-tso. But this ‘ am- 
bitious villain’ had no sooner dispatched the emperor, than he turn- 
ed against the traitor, destroyed both him and his family, except 
the empress, and usurped the imperial authority. 

While the usurper was endeavoring to establish himself on the 
throne, the empress, who had fled to the mountains, gave birth to a 
son; who, as soon as he arrived to the age of manhood, was placed 
at the head of an army by the friends of his father. Hantso was taken 
prisoner, and put to an infamous death, and Shaou-kang, the young 
prince, was placed on the throne of his ancestors. 

Choo and Hwae, the seventh and eighth emperors, were but little 
disturbed by wars and insurrections; the latter, however, soon be- 
came effeminate, gathered around him a herd of eunuchs, neglected 
the government, and passed his whole time in reveling and debauch- 
ery. Mang, his son and successor, imitated the vices of his father. 
The tenth and eleventh emperors, Seé and Keang, seein to have 
maintained their authority without opposition. After a reign of fifty- 
nine years, Keadng at his death appointed his son to the throne ; 
but he was immediately expelled by his uncle, who having reigned 
twenty-one years, was succeeded by his own son. ‘This emperor 
was distinguished only for his imbecility and vices. He retained 
the crown, however, till his death; it then reverted to Kung-kea, 
the lawful heir. This was the fonrteenth emperor of the Hed dy- 
nasty, and one of the most effeminate and debased princes that 
ever reigned. His successor trod in the footsteps of his father, and 
made his palace the seat of the most infamous pleasures. The 
sixteenth emperor occupied the throne nineteen years, and had the 
misfortune of being the father of Keé, the worst of men and the 
last of this line of emperors. 

Keé reigned fifty-two years. His career was marked by horrible 
cruelties and bestial excesses. His wife was, if possible, more wick- 
ed than himself. Her commands were blindly obeyed; and the 
blood of their innocent subjects was daily shed to gratify her sa- 
vage humor. The emperor and his imperial consort both indulged 
1. the most abominable excesses, without the least regard for the 

‘elfare of the people. These licentious and ty: annical proceedings 
produced a general revolt, and fierce and bloody contests ensued. 
Nor did these cease until Keé fled from the empire, and a new dy- 
nasty was established under the auspices of Chingtang, its first 
emperor. Thus, during a period of more than three hundred years, 
the empire was in constant agitation, the people were ha:assed 
by wars, and oppressed by the cruelties of unrighteous rulers. 

The two next dynasties occupied a period sumewhat exceeding 
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fifteen hundred years in duration. Their histories abound with de- 
ucriptions of wars, usutpations, intrigues, and their legitimate attend- 
ants. A single one of these descriptions must suffice. Chowsin, the 
fast monarch of the Shang dynasty, ascended the throre s. c. 1143, 
and reigned thirty-two years. He married the infamous and impivus 
Tanke, whom he had taken captive in war. They both gave them- 
selves ap to wild extravagance and unrestrained sensuality. They 
laid out extensive gardens ; formed menageries filled with horses, 
dogs, rare animals, and curious birds. ‘lo feed these, and the 
crowds of idle people around them, they caused large granaries to be 
built. They made also a lake of wine, and surrounded it with trees 
Joaded with provisions. In this retreat they collected vast multitudes 
of men and women, and allowed them to pass their time in debauch- 
ers, drunkenness, and other excesses, of which it is a shame even to 
speak. ‘‘ Profligacy to this extent is more than the common sense of 
mankind, in the worst of times, can approve.” The emperor and 
his court fell into contempt ; which Tanke, instead of attributing to 
the right cause, ascribed to the lightness of the ordinary punishments, 
and to the easy death to which criminals were subjected. Hence new 
instruments of torture were introduced ; and criminals were burnt 
alive. Atlength, Woo Wang, ‘the Martial king,’ and the founder of 
the Chow dynasty, determined to destroy these monsters. Large ar- 
mies took the field; the emperor fled to a stage which he had erected 
for purposes of pleasure, set fire to it, and perished in the ruins ; 
the wicked and unhappy Tanke, in the meantime, was cut down by 
the sword of Woo Wang. 

After the overthrow of the Chow dynasty, seven distinct states, 
and each with its own chieftain, strove fur supremacy ; six of their 
leaders were exterminated, and the other became master of the em- 
pire. The cruelty and disorders of this pertod are without a paral- 
lel. Nor did these scenes of confusion cease until the Han dynasty 
aroee, During the reigu of this line of monarchs, a period of more 
than four hundred years, the empire frequently enjoyed peace and 
advanced in prosperity ; but often it was otherwise, and the prosper- 
ity enjoyed, only served to prepare more ample materials for the 
approaching scenes of rapine. and human butchery. After the fall 
of this family, the storm of war raged with greater or less fury till 
the Tang dynasty was established, a. p. 618. ‘The early part of this 
dynasty forms one of the most peaceful and prosperous periods in 
the whole history of China. Though its first monarchs were able 
to keep the people in subjection, yet their successors were not. The 
third monarch of this line placed the reins of governinent in the 
hands of the empress, who assumed the title of “‘ Queen of Heaven.” 
She poisoned several of her own children, and caused others of the 
imperial family to be cut in pieces. Cruelty and excesses of every 
kind continued to increase, until the dynasty became extinct. Then 
the woo tae, or “ five dynasties,” arose. ‘These were times of confu- 
sion. Luxury, intrigue, and murder filled the court ; discontent, 
rapine, and bloody wars, the land. 
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It is worthy of remark, that the short dynasties, and the times im- 
mediately preceding and following the change of the successive dy- 
nasties, have invariably been distinguished by extensive and bloody 
wars. Witness the overthrow of the Sung dynasty, a. v. 1276. ‘The 
conquerors, on taking prisoners the leaders of the euemy, fastened 
then to carts, and thus tore their bodies in pieces, and butchered 
the people in such numbers that ‘the blood flowed in sounding tor- 
rents.’ Thousands perished by their own hands, and tens of thou- 
sands by the swords of the enemy. The monarchs of the Yuen dy- 
nasty ruled with an iron rod, and endeavored to extend their sway 
beyond the limits of China. In a single expedition against Japan, 
it is computed that a hundred thousand men perished. The late 
Ming dynasty maintained its supremacy two hundred and seventy- 
six years: and its reign was characterized by usurpation, intrigue, 
insurrections, robberies, and wars with the Tartars, who became mas- 
ters of the empire, a. pv. 1644. ‘Uhe Manchu conquerors, like those 
of the Yuen dynasty, entered the country with sword in hand; and 
established a domination which remains to this day. In 1618, the 
Manchu prince, when about to invade the Chinese empire, wrote 
down seven great grievances of which he had to complain, and 
which he resolved to revenge. These he announced tu heaven in 
the following words :— 


“‘ Ere iny grandfather had injured a blade of grass, or usurped an 
inch of ground that belonged to Ming, Ming causelessly commenced 
hostilities and injured him. ‘This is the first thing to be revenged. 
Although Ming commenced hostilities, we, still desirous of peace, 
agreed to engrave it un a stone, and take a solemn oath in confirma- 
tion of it, that neither Mancha nor Chinese should pass the re- 
spective limits; whoever dared to do so, should, the moment hegwas 
seen, be destroyed ; and that the party which connived at any vio- 
lation of this treaty, should be exposed to the judgments of heaven. 
Notwithstanding this oath, Ming again passed the frontiers with 
troops to assist a people called the Yéhih. This is the serond thing 
to be revenged. When a subject of Ming passed over the frontier 
and committed depredations in my territory, 1, agreeably to the oath 
above stated, destroyed him. But Ming turned his back on the for- 
mer treaty confirmed with an oath; complained of what I had done ; 
put to death an envoy of mine; and having seized ten men on the 
frontiers, caused them to be slain. This is the third thing to be re- 
venged. Ming with troops passed the frontier to assist the Yéhih, and 
caused my daughter, already betrothed, to have her destination chang- 
ed, and be given to another person of the Mongol nation. This 
is the fourth thing to be revenged. For many generations, I held, 
as my frontier, the hill Chaeho and places adjacent: my people 
cultivated it; but Ming has refused to allow them to reap, and has 
expelled them from thence. This is the fifth thing to be revenged. 
The Yéhih committed crimes against heaven ; but Ming acted with 
partiality, and gave entire credit to their statements, while he sent 
a special envoy to ine bearing a letter, in which he vilified and in- 
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sulted me. This is the sizth thing to be revenged. Formerly, the 
people of Hat&, assisting the Yéhih, twice cnme and invaded me. 
1 announced it to heaven, and reduced the subjects of Hata. Ming 
formed a conspiracy with him and others, to attack me and restore 
him his kingdom; and in consequence, the Yéhih several times 
iuvaded the territory of Hat& In the contentions of neighboring 
states, those who obey the will of Heaven conquer ; those who oppose 
the intentions of Eleaven are defeated and destroyed. How can 
those who have died by the sword, be restored to life! Or those who 
have obtained the people, return them again! Heaven establishes 
the prince of a great nation! Why does Ming feel resentment 
against my country alone! ‘The Ihlun and other nations united their 
forces against me, to destroy me. Heaven rejected ‘Ihlun for com- 
mencing bloodshed ; but my nation flourished as spring. Ming is 
iow assisting the Yéhih, who are under severe reprehension and 
wrath; and is thereby opposing the will of Heaven, reversing right 
and wrong, acting in the most irregular manner, This is the seventh 
thing to be revenged.”’ 

‘Thus impiously, in the name of Heaven and to execute divine 
vengeance, the Manchu Tartar conquerors took up arms. ‘‘ To 
revenge these seven injuries,” said their chieftain, ‘‘I now go to re- 
duce to order (i. e. to subjugate) the dynasty of Ming.” And forth- 
with he placed himself at the head of his army and commenced hos- 
tilities. (See Morrison's View of China, p. 10; also Tung Hwa luh.) 
The chief Teénming had already taken the tide of emperor, and 
‘ vowed to celebrate the funeral of his father with the slaughter of 
two hundred thousand Chinese.’ (M. Martini.) The province of 
Leaoutung was soon overrun; towns and cities were sacked and 
burnt; and multitudes of the inhabitants ‘ annihilated.’ This threw 
the Chinese court into consternation ; and troops in great numbers 
were summoned from every part of the empire to resist the invaders. 
Among other commanders, who were mustered for this purpose, 
‘‘there was,” says the author just named, “‘ one heroic lady, whom 
we may call the Amazon of China. She brought with her three 
thousand, from the remote province of Szechuen, all carrying not 
only masculine minds, but men’s habits also, and assuming titles 
more becoming men than women. This noble and generous 
lady gave many rare proofs of her courage and valor, not only 
against these Tartars, but also against the rebels which afterwards 
rose against the emperor. She came to the war to supply the place 
of her son, who being as yet a child, was unable to perform the ho- 
mage and duty which he owed to his lord.” 

Teénming, the new self styled emperor, ‘ordained of heaven to 
tranquillize the disordered nations,’ kept the field till 1627, when, 
after having caused the death of many tens of thousands by brutal 
fierceness, ‘‘ himself augmented the number of the dead.” His son 
‘Teéntsung succeeded him in the command of the troops, and conti- 
nued the hostilities against the Chinese, who for a time, sustained 
the war with courage. They met the enemy in the moumtain passes 
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of Corea, and in league with the inhabitants of that country, formed 
two armies and gave battle tothe enemy. ‘The Tartars finding 
themselves thus encompassed before and behind, and without any 
means to escape but by dint of sword, fought most desperately, sus- 
taining the shock of two armies. The fury of the battle was such 
as China never before saw, for (it is strange to write, yet very true) 
of the three armies, none were victorious; but all, in a manner, 
were destroved. Ofthe Tartarian army fifty thousand were found 
wanting. ‘The Corean army lost seventy thousand. And few or 
none escaped of the Chinese.” Notwithstanding these losses, the 
war was continued with unabaed fury on the part of the invaders, 
who more by the power of ‘ vast sums of gold ’ then by their prowess 
found their way to Peking, and laid siege to the imperial city. The 
traitor who brought the enemy to the capital, being summoned be- 
fore the emperor, was convicted of his treachery and strangled. ‘The 
Tartars now raised the siege, but laid waste all the adjacent country. 

The affairs of the empire at that time wore a forbidding aspect. 
The Tartar chief adopted every expedient which he could devise to 
win by favor or subdue by force. Those who submitted freely, he 
treated with kindness, which induced many, both of the people and 
officers, to fly to him for that protection and support which they could 
not obtain under their own rulers. On the other hand, among the 
Chinese, luxury, avarice, and intrigue, prevailed in the imperial court ; 
and throughout the provinces, thefts, robberies, revolts, and insurrec- 
tions, became daily more and more frequent and extensive. Eight 
very considerable armies of rebels were soon marshaled; and the 
ringleader of each contended for supreme dominion over the em- 
pire. These freebooters not only fought against the imperial forces, 
but strove to supplant each other, and succeeded to such an extent that 
soon only two of the leaders were left alive. These two prevailed 
on the partisans of those who were killed ‘to follow their own en- 
signs and fortune; ’ and this they were the more ready to do since 
they were certain of death should they fall into the hands of the impe- 
rialists. ‘The strength of the two rebel armies was now great; and 
they were so equally matched that neither dared to attack the other, 
Accordingly, they took different parts of the country; and one of 
them, under the command of Le Tszeching occupied the northern 
provinces, Shense and Honan; the other, headed by the daring and 
cruel Chang Heénchung, spread over the provinces of Szechuen, 
Hoonan, and Hoopih. 

Le, with an immense army of ‘ rascally vagabonds,’ soon encamp- 
ed before Kaefung, the capital of Honan, resolved to reduce the place 
by siege. ‘I'he city was so poorly furnished with provisions, that at 
the end of six months its inhabitants began to devour each other. A 
pound of rice was worth a pound of silver, and dead men’s flesh was 
sold publicly in the shambles. At length, the imperial troops ar- 
rived to relieve the besieged ; but instead of attacking Le and his 
rascalions, the imperialists resolved to drown them, and accordingly 
opened the sluices of the Hwang ho. This was in the autumn of 
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1642; the waters of the river were high, and, the embankments giv- 
ing way, they not only routed the enemy and destroyed their camp, 
but broke through the walls of the city and overwhelmed the whole 
of its inhabitants. Three hundred thousand perished by this inunda- 
tion, and the city became one vast pool for the monsters of the 
deep. Driven from this city, Le led his bands to the capital of 
Shense, which was soon taken and pillaged, and all the surrounding 
country laid waste. The rebel leader now took the title of emperor, 
and directed his steps towards Peking. All the attempts made to 
stop his progress were without effect. The emperor and his eu- 
nuchs were greatly perplexed. But their case was hopeless. His 
majesty, to prevent his daughter from falling into the hands of the 
rebels, put her to the sword, and then laid violent hands on himeelf. 
The empress, and many of the court and of the inhabitants of the 
city, followed his example. Thus Le Tszeching became master of 
the palace, and placed himself on the imperial throne; and havoc 
and bloodshed were made the order of the day. 

This occurred in 1644, and while a large Chinese army was in 
the field fighting aginst the Manchu Tartars on the north. The 
Jeader of this army now proposed an alliance with these whom he 
was endeavoring to subdue. His terms were accepted; and the 
combined army forthwith fell back upon Peking, and Le and his 
myrmidons fled. The Chinese general went in pursuit of them. 
This was the hour of triumph on the part of the Tartars. Large 
reinforcements of their own troops were already entering the capital ; 
and all the intreaties of the Chinese that they would leave the city, 
were vain. At this crisis Teéntsung, who had changed his namefto 
Tsungtih, died; and his eon Shunche was proclaimed emperor, not 
of China only, but of the world. The Chinese general who had 
brought in the Tartars to his aid, was immediately declared a tribu- 
tary, and compelled to fight against his own countrymen. Le and 
his associates were exterminated; and ina few months the four 
northern provinces were subjugated. The tonsure was made the 
sign of submission; non-compliance in this punctilio was high trea- 
son; and many of the proud sons of Han, rather than lose their 
hair, sacrificed their heads, 

At Nanking, a member of the late imperial line was proclaimed 
emperor, who forthwith sued for peace. His request was rejected ; 
and while preparing to take the field, a new claimant to the throne 
appeared. The Chinese were divided; and thus compelled to fly 
before their enemies: both of the leaders, and all their kindred were 
seized and executed. One city after another gave way in quick 
succession, until the conquerors reached the southern provinces, 
where a new emperor had been proclaimed, and the people were pre- 
pared for resistance. Canton did not submit til] 1650, when after 
a siege of more than eleven months the city was opened by a traitor, 
and 700,000 of the people were exterminated, and every house left 
desolate. The storm of war now raged with great fury in various 
parts of the empire. Pirates ravaged ©. ~at: om the north and 
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south, several places revolted from the Tartars; and in the west, 
the cruel Chang Heénchung, by fire and sword, spread death and 
desolation in every direction. Chang commenced his bloody career 
at the same time with Le T'szeching. As a prelude to his tyrannical 
acts, he butchered eight of the grandees of the imperial family, who 
had fied to Szechuen. Often, when offended with a single individual, 
he would cause a whole family or neighborhood to be slaughtered. 
A physician who was unable to preserve the life of his favorite 
hangman, when attacked with a violent disease, he caused to be 
killed; and not content with this, he sacrificed one hundred of that 
profession to the shade of the hangman. For a fault of one of his 
soldiers, two thousand were massacred. His chief officers often fell 
a prey to his fury. Five hundred eunuchs, whom he had taken from 
the grandees of the Ming family, he commanded to be put to death, 
because one of them presumed to address him by his proper name. 
At one time he collected twenty thousand priests, and “ sent them all 
to hell, to visit the masters whom they had served.” At another time, 
he decreed the slaughter of 140,000 of his soldiers: this horrible 
butchery lasted four days; and he commanded many of the slain to 
have their skins peeled off, and filled with straw, and with their heads 
sewed on, carried publicly tothe villagea where they were born. 
On one occasion, he assembled eighteen thousand literati; and en- 
tering the hall where they were collected, in cold blood bid his sol- 
diers to slay them. On another occasion, having taken prisoners the 
whole inhabitants of a large city, ahout six hundred thousand, he 
commanded them all, men, women, and children, to be bound hand 
and foot, and put to death in a single day. Iu this way he pro- 
ceeded from slaughtering to slaughter, till the whole province of 
Szechuen was made desolate, and his soldiers and their wives were 
almost the only persons left alive. The latter he resolved to sacrifice, 
and then carry his arms into the adjacent provinces. After pro- 
claiming this purpose to his soldiers, and assuring them that they 
would find other ‘ exquisite women,’ when in possession of the whole 
empire, be set them the example and gave up three hundred of his 
own ‘beautiful maids ’ to the sword. The soldiers imitated the 
cruel tyrant, and ‘cut off the heads of innumerable innocent women, 
as if they had been their mortal enemies.’ (M. Martini.) 

These destructive wars continued until the illustrious Kanghe gain- 
ed complete sway over the whole of the ancient empire. According 
to a census taken a. D. 1710, which was the forty-eighth year of 
Kanghe’s reign, it was found that the population of the empire had 
been reduced from sixty millions, to twenty-three millions of souls. 
This census may not have been accurately taken; the destruction 
of human life, however, was no doubt very great. From that time 
to the present (one hundred end twenty-five years), China has 
probably suffered less by the ravages of war, than during any other 
period in its history of equal length; and this fact has contributed 
much to establish the erroneous opinion that China has always en- 
joyed tranquillity and prosperity, and that its government is one of 
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the most perfect and peaceful that ever existed. Were bravery, hie- 
roism, and athletic habits, the only qualities which generate wars and 
firhtinys, we should not expect the sons of Han to do great execu- 
tion with the sword. ‘ney are now, and they seem ever to have 
been, a timid and cowardly race. But the ‘Cartars are not so, 
at least they were not, when they became masters of this empire, 
and bound the inhabitants fast in the chains of despotism. 

The extent which this article already occupies, forbids us to enter 
on an examination of the history of the Japanese government, which, 
if we mistake not, is characterized by greater cruelties and excesses 
than those which darken the annals of China. 

The brief view which we have now taken of the Chinese govern- 
ment, shows what have been the obstacles which it has hitherto 
presented to the establishment of permanent and universal peace. 
These obstacles, perhaps, were never greater than at this hour. 
True, no desolating armies have marched through these provinces 
during the last 125 years; but on the western frontiers there have 
been very frequent and bloody wars, and some of them are of recent 
date. Andeven in China Proper, the profound tranquillity which 
the successive ‘sons of heaven’ have vouchsafed to the black- 
haired race, has been not very unlike that of the slave-ship and the 
prison-house, where every sulject has the heart, but not the power 
to disturb the peace. The animosity towards the conquerors has 
been suppressed, but not annihilated. Witness the numerous secret 
societies which are known to exist, and which were formed and are 
inaintained with the avowed object of resisting ‘‘ the tyrants.” And 
this long cherished hatred may, at no very distant time, burst forth 
with a power which nothing can withstand. While we have been 
writing this paragraph, a report has reached us of new insurrec- 
tions in the province of Szechuen. 

In summing up the evils which hinder the establishment of that 
permanent peace, which is erelong to become universal, they natu- 
rally divide themselves into two classes; one including those which 
Orivinate in the structure of the government; the other, those which 
grow out of the moral character of the nation. We are not unmind- 
ful of the divine declaration, that the powers that be are ordained 
of God, and that on this account every subject is bound to yield to 
them obedience. There are surely limits, however, beyond which 
those powers have no right to pass. In some respects the structure 
of this government is designed to destroy, and so far as its influ- 
ence goes, it does destroy, those rights which are essential to the 
establis! nent and maintenance of peace. In that state of society 
which we contemplate, when there will be no man on earth to 
hurt or destroy his fellow, the sword, and the cannon, and the battle- 
ship may exist; and there may be chains, and manacles, and prisons ; 
yet for all these there will be but little use; because the dominion of 
truth and justice will be complete; the rights and duties of rulers 
and subjects will be clearly defined and understood ; and those rights 
will be enjoyed, and thuse duties performed. 
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The aseumption of Divine authority, (the first, the chiefevil which 
originates in the structure of the Chinese government,) presents great 
obstacles to the extension of those principles which are absolutely 
necessary for the establishment of peace. This assumption consti- 
tutes the emperor the vicegerent of the Most High; makes his domi- 
nion absolute and universa] ; and requires all under heaven to yield 
him obedience. Jn this attitude he interdicts the worship of the Al- 
mighty, and claims for himself divine honors; and those who refuse 
to pay them, the government regards as barbarous and cruel enemies, 
and wages against them a wur of extermination. Proceeding on this 
principle, the government destroys the personal liberty of its subjects ; 
none of whom may pass beyond the frontiers of the empire, or hold 
any intercourse with foreigners. These who presume to disobey 
these restrictions are declared outlaws, worthy of death. In this 
way all the avenues to the introduction of every species of useful 
knowledge are sealed up; and the inhabitants are regarded as pri- 
soners or slaves. If they remain quiet, perform all the duties which 
their masters require, and exercise no will or choice of their own, 
they may go free within prescribed limits. Moreover, the govern- 
ment affords but very imperfect security for the property of the peu- 
ple. In a word, it acknowledges no rights in its subjects. Such is 
the unnatural, the unreasonable, and the unrighteous condition in 
which the mcuarch of this empire holds his subjects ; he robs them 
of liberty of conscience ; annihilates their personal rights; and gua 
rantics to them no security. While in such a condition, brute force 
may hold the nation tranquil; but in the meantime it generates, 
strengthens, and augments both the principles and the materials of 
war, 

Pride, deceit, falsehood, want of natural affection, thefts, robhe- 
ries, murders, and such like, are the obstacles to the establishment 
of peace, which grow out of the character of the Chinese. These 
qualities, we know, everywhere spring up naturally from the human 
heart. But in China there is nothing to check them; on the con- 
trary, there is very much to cherish and foster them; and they here 
gain a maturity which is quite incredible. The pride of the Chinese 
is like that of the Turk ; it leads him to look down with the utmost 
contempt on the foreigner, as belonging to an order of beings far in- 
ferior to himself. Hence he calls him a barbarian, a devil, and treats 
him accordingly. Those who are the best acquainted with the Chi- 
nese, uniformly bear the strongest testimony concerning their want 
of veracity and honesty. Conscience and moral sense are dead ; 
and truth and justice are almost unknown. They fear to tell the 
truth; but utter falsehood without remorse. There are exceptions ; 
yet what we here affirm is the prevailing and acknowledged charac- 
ter of the nation.—Our limits forbid us to examine one by one all the 
evils which we have enumerated. Such evils may be suppressed for 
atime by the arm of civil authority; but let that be broken, and 
they burst forth like the tornado to desolate the land. Witness the 
thousands and the tens of thousands which fell by the machinations 
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and cruelties of Chang Heénchung and Le Tszeching.—There are 
other evils of a mixed nature which hinder the establishment of 
peace. ‘The arms which overran the country, have in the lapse of 
time, become suo weak and beggarly as to be utterly inadequate to 
keep the nation trunquil. Hence, when pirates and bauditti infest 
the country, as they do continually, thuse who cannot be extermi- 
nated are subdued by other means,—soine are bribed and others are 
appointed to office. In this way the recent insurrections at Leén- 
chow and Formosa were quelled. The extensive sale of offices; the 
thrifty systems of smuggling, &uc., are to be reckoned in the same ca- 
tegory : for so far as they extend, and they are not confined to narrow 
limits, they destroy the principles of peace and order, and lead to 
confusion, wrong, and outrage. 

In view of all the considerations which have been brought forward 
in this article, the conclusion seems irresistible that very efficient 
means must be employed to remove the existing evils, else war, civil 
or foreign, or both, will soon break up the foundations of the govern- 
ment and agnin deluge the empire with blood. The country seems 
fust hasteniug to a crisis. With an immense population, its reve- 
nues are insufficient to answer the demands of the government; and 
its productions to supply the necessities of the people. There has 
not been one pr ous year since the present einperor has sat 
upon the throne. any of the signs of the times, it is said, are like 
those which preceded the fall of the Ming dynasty. Nor should we 
be surprised ifthe Manchu reign should soon terminate. Still it 
may continue for tens of years, or for centuries. We have no hope, 
however, that permanent and universal peace will be established 
in this land, until truth—political, social, religious truth—becomes 
predominant. Those means, therefore, which are the best calculated 
to hasten the diffusion of useful knowledge and the promulgation 
of truth, are the best fitted to establish peace in this country, as well 
as in all other nations of the earth. But here, the promulgation of 
truth and the diffusion of knowledge are iuterdicted ; and hence 
those measures which will soonest remove this interdict, are such as 
should first of all be put in requisition. 


Arr. V. Chinese metallic types: proposals for casting a font of 
Chinese types by means of steel punches in Paris ; attempt made 
in Boston to stereotype from wooden blocks. 


Our only object in recurring to this subject, is to present our resd- 
ers with a short account of two uew attempts to print in the Chi- 
nese language; one iff Paris by means of movable types, and the 
other in Bustun by stereotype plates. Our information concerning 
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the metallic types made by M. Pauthier, is derived entirely from 
a Prospectus lately published in Paris. Krom a specimen of the 
types which accompanies the Prospectus, it appears that the body of 
the character is smuller, and the face rather stiffer, thean those of Mr. 
Dyer’s manufacture; they are, however, decidedly the best which 
we have seen made in Europe. The size of the types, as near as 
can be ascertained from the specimen which we have before us, is 
Great Primer. The Prospectus, after some remarks on the little at- 
tention heretofore paid to the study of Chinese literature, as com- 
pared with some other Asiatic languages, states that it is partly at- 
tributable to the scarcity of bouks and the difficulty ‘of procuring 
them, and partly to the want of types to publish European editions. 
The same difficulty ** existed in Sanskrit, before the munificeuce of 
the king of Prussia gave a font of Sanskrit types to many learned 
bodies.” It then proceeds to say : 


“We desire also to enjoy the same advantage in:the Chinese, 
although the difficulty may be much greater, since, not being an al- 
phabetic language, it cannot be reduced to as small a number of 
typographical elemeuts as uther languages. This advantage will be 
great, for all sinologues, all learned bodies, and all printers, by 
subscribing can procure either a font, or the copper matrices, of the 
Chinese types we announce. 

‘‘M. Pauthier, meinber of the Asiatic Society, after having com- 
pleted his translation of Sir H. T. Colebrook’a Essay on the Philo- 
sophy of the Hindoas, formed the design of publishing a translation 
of the principal Chinese philosophers, with the original text on the 
opposite page. Desirous of giving tu the editions of the political, 
moral, aud philosophical works of Confucius and Laoutsze, which 
he has announced, ull the typographical perfection which can now 
be obtained in Europe, he addressed himself to M. Marcellin-Le- 
grand, one of the most skillful type-cutters in Paris, who, for the in- 
terest of science, was willing to undertake the cutting of steel punch- 
es for a font of 2000 of the most conmen Chinese characters ; 
which number may be increased from time to time, on the applica- 
tion of the subscribers to this fundumental font, according tv the 
need which they may have for them. These’Chinese characters, of 
which a specimen is here given, are only fourteen points on each 
side, a dimension which permits them to be used with ordinary 
letier-press, without injuring their perfect neatness. * * * 

‘* But it was not sufficient to have an elegant and choice font of 
Chinese types; it was also necessary to find out a method of com- 
posing and distributing them, which was as easy as that of ordinary 
types. ‘This has been attained by a very simple process : the 2000) 
characters which are to be delivered to subscribers, have been ar- 
ranged under the 214 radicals or keys of the Chinese language; and 
exch one will have the number that is given to it in this classification, 
cut in relief in the nick, which commonly serves to enable ie° ~ 
positor to recognize the front of t' = letter; so that a ¢ onij:sitor, 
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whatever may be his degree of intelligence, will find no more diffi- 
culty in composing Chinese by this process, than numerical figures, 
since each character is indicated to him by its number. 

‘“‘A more detailed prospectus, with the terms of subscription and 
the price, will be sent to all who may make application for it at 
the polyamatype foundry of M. Marcellin-Legrand, No. 99, rue du 
Cherche-Midi, Paris.” 

If we understand the plan here proposed of cutting the number of 
the radical upon the body of the type, it appears to be one attended 
with some difficulty. ‘The number of different characters included 
under some of the radicals amounts to several hundreds; are all of 
these to have the same number ? 


The attempt to cast stereotype plates of the Chinese language 
from wooden blocks was made in Boston in the spring of 1844. 
The history of it we give as it appeared in the Missionary Herald, 
published in Boston, for July, 1834, p. 268. ‘‘ Somewhat more than 
a year since, the thought occurred to one of the officers ofthe Board 
(for Foreign Missions), that plates might be obtained ‘rom the engraved 
blocks, by means of which the Chinese execute their printing. * * * 
The subject was also mentioned to a number of intelligent friends 
at New York, nearly all of whom were struck with t'e possibility of 
substituting metal plates for Chinese wooden bloch.. In June of 
last year, a letter was sent to a missionary of the Bo.rd at Canton, 
requesting him to procure a set of Chinese blocks, ce ntaining the 
text of some tract, and forward them for an experiment, together 
with a quantity of Chinese printing paper. He did so; and in April 
last, a set of blocks was received, containing Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, of twenty pages or ten blocks. From these, two sets of 
stereotype plates have been cast in Boston, and put in a perfect 
condition for printing like any other stereotype plates, and a sinall 
edition of the tract has been printed at the office where the printing 
of the Board is done. 

“‘ So far as is known to the members of the Prudential Committee 
and the officers of the Board, the tract just named is the first Chi- 
nese book ever stereotyped, and the first Chinese book ever printed 
in the United States. Should the expectations which are cherished 
on this subject be realized, the common printing-press may at once 
be employed in printing Chinese, without the enormous labor and 
expense of procuring metallic types, which must be multiplied to 
many thousand characters before the font will be complete ;—the 
Chinese characters representing ideas not sounds. ‘’he plates will 
also be far more durable than the wooden blocks used by the 
Chinese printers, and the printing can be executed with manifold 
more rapidity. For newspapers and ephemeral works, as in this 
country, moveable types will be necessary ; but for the printing cf 
the Holy Scriptures and other standard books and tracts, the sterec 
type printing will be as available for the hundreds of millions of 
China, as it iy fur the nations of Europe and America.” 
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A set of the stereotype plates mentioned above, reached China last 
October. They were cast from blocks in every respect similar to 
those used by the Chinese, and great care was taken to have them 
well cut; the experiment, therefore,smnay be regarded as a fair one. 
To the advantages mentioned in the extract from the Herald, ‘‘ that 
the plates will be far more durable than the wooden blocks used by 
the Chinese printer, and the printing executed with manifold more 
rapidity,’’ we would add one or two more which occur to us. The 
number of plates can be increased to any extent, and at a much 
less expense than duplicates of blocks can be cut; and these cau 
be distributed among several distant offices, and copies of the books 
struck off at the place where they are needed. The space occupied 
by plates is about one half that of blocks ; and the white anta, those 
voracious and insatiable depredators in a Chinese printing-office, 
can make little havoc among leaden plates. ‘The ravages com- 
mitted by these insects are often very serious. Sometimes a se 
of blocks, which have not been used for a long time, is taken out tv 
print a new edition of a book, and on the first impression, the sur- 
face of the wood falls in, the interior of the block having been com- 
pletely eaten out. Stereotype plates, as observed in the Herald, 
can be used in the common press, but wooden blocks can not; and 
they will have all that ease and beauty of character prized by the 
Chinese, which is so difficult to be attained in moveable types. 

‘There are, however, disadvantages attending the use of stereotype 
plates, which it will be well to notice. Some of them are the same 
as attach to wooden blocks, and are inseparable from all such mas- 
stve modes of printing. ‘The plates, when cast, are as fixed as the 
blocks from which they were taken, and all the imperfections and 
unevennesses of the one are transferred to the other. This was the 
case in the experiment which has been made; and many of the 
fine marks which are necessary to form a perfect character are want- 
ing in the plate, because the block was imperfect. This defect is 
partly owing to the soft texture of the wood which the Chinese ase for 
blocks, but more to their carelessness in cutting the fine strokes in 
the middle of the character. Harder wood, as box or ebony might 
be employed, which would receive a higher finish than the softe 
kinds ; but pieces of a sufficient size are very expensive, even if they 
could be procured. When the plate is cast, there are no means of 
correcting it, except by cutting a mew block ; and the Itabilities of 
fracture in the hands of Chinese printers, who are not very carefu 
with blocks, would be great. Ifthe paper is to be printed on bot 
sides, (for the common Chinese paper is capable of it,) only o 
page can be cut on a block, in order that the pages may be right 
imposed for folding the sheet; and the block used for stereotyping 
single pages will be unfit for the usual mode of Chinese printin, 
with double pages, and on only one side. ‘lhe saving in paper, how- 
ever, by this method, would be one half, and the thickness of the book 
would also be reduced nearly as much: both of which are important 
considerations in an extensive establishinent. ‘To this it may be ob- 
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jected, that the Chinese are so partial to their mode of making books, 
that they would refuse one which was printed on both sides of the leaf’; 
but that such is or will be the fact no one can tell until the ex- 
periment has been tried. It is very desirable also, to disabuse the 
Chinese of their unreasonable fondness for old custom, which would 
be the tendency of books which were neatly printed in this manner. 
There is ‘an enormous expense’? incurred in purchasing the 
mater.als and tools requisite for a stereotype foundry. This initial 
cost would be slowly reimbursed by the greater durability of the 
plates. A professed founder would be needed fo superintend and 
teach the native workmen in his employ. An establishment for cut- 
ting blocks, with its attendant copyists, and printing-presses also, in 
which to strike off impressions from the plates, would be indispen- 
rable to the foundry. Perhaps, howerer, the number of printing- 
presses needed will be emall, as the Chinese printer, with his brush 
and ink, can take impressions from the plates. ‘This has been done ; 
and although the appearance of the page is not so good as when 
printed in a press, or as when struck off from the blocks, yet it ts 
fair and perfectly legible. ‘The ink used by the Chinese is thinner 
than that made in Europe, and is much better adapted for print- 
ing on wood than on lead. Moreover, the number of works which are 
in such extensive and steady demand as to require stereotyping are 
very few, compared with the whole amount of printing hereafier to 
be done. It would be poor economy to stereotype a publication, 
the demand for which would hardly wear out one set of blocks. 
These remarks we have thrown out, to show what we apprehend 
would be the case, if this plan were carried into extenzive opera- 
tion, and not to put hindrances in the way of any plan to advance 
so desirable an object as the introdnection of knowledge among the 
Chinese. In undertaking a work of such magnitude, it ts extremely 
necessary to count well the cost, and devise those plans which in the 
end will be the most economical and effective. We do not perceive 
why that mode of printing which is practiced with all other langua- 
ges, is not applicable to the Chinese. If, because labor is cheap, 
books can be manufactured in China at us little expense by blocks, as 
they can be in Europe by the press, where labor is dearer, will they 
not be made much cheaper here, when the Jabor-saving machines of 
Europe are introduced ? The number of characters which must be 
cast ja order to print the common classes of books in the Chinese 
language, is about 4000; and even this number can be reduced one 
fourth or more, without serious inconvenience. Three fonts, each of 
this number of characters, will, we apprehend, amount to much less 
than can be found in extensive printing offices in Europe and America. 
According to Johnson ( Typographia, vol. Il. p. 31), the number of 
sorts required ina full font of English, is 240, including accents. 
Ter or ffteen differ: +t forts are not unusual, arid together with fancy 
lecter, flowers, &c., v. make thenrmber of so) emo » several 
thousande. Characters that occur only on + or twice ina book can 
be cut on tin or wood. ‘Title pages and prefaces in the seal or running 
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character, can be cut on blocks, and stereotyped; and such we 
think will be the most feasible plan for those parts of the book. In 
the body of the book, the type is uniform, except in size ; for books with 
notes, or dictionaries, only two or three fonts will be required. When 
a set of punches for moveable types is once cut, the greatest part of 
the difficulty is overcome; and fonts of type may be obtained from one 
set of punches sufficient to supply any demand. We would therefore 
encourage, by all the means tn our power, such undertakings as that 
of M. Pauthier in Paris, and of Mr. Dyer at Penang. Stereotype 
plates can then be cast from metallic types, which will equal those 
now seen in western countries, and far surpass, in neatness and 
finish, any taken from wooden blocks. 


Art. VII. Literary notices: 1. Prospectus of an Historical Sketch 
of the Portuguese settlement in Macao, and of the Roman Catho- 
lic church and mission in China; 2. the Anglochinese Kalendar 
for the year 1834 ; and 3. Chronica de Macao. 


1. The prospectus fur the Historical Sketch of Macao, &§c., by 
Andrew Ljungstedt, knt., appeared in December Jast : since that 
time the work has been forwarded in duplicate, to the United States, 
where it is to be published with all convenient dispatch. The ori- 
ginal of this work was published in ‘ two Contributions to an Histori- 
cal Sketch of Macao,’—the first in 1832, and the second in 1834, 
and both have been reviewed in the former numbers of the Reposi- 
tory. (Vol. I. p. 398; Vol. IIL. p 288.) Some idea of the plan and 
character of the work may be formed from the following table of 
contents, copied and abridged from the Prospectus. 


Part First. Portuguese Settlements in China. 
I. Temporary settlements in China. Preliminary remarks. 

1. Limpo—Lyangpo—N ingpo. 

2. Chinchew— l'seuenchow—Tseuenchow foo. 

3. Tamao—Tango—San shan—St. John’s. 

4. Lampagao—Lang-pih-kaou. 

Il. Fixed settlement of the Portuguese at Macao. 

1. Historical narratives. 

2. ‘Topographical description. 

3. Divisions: [a] parochial districts; public buildings; church- 
es, &c.; senute-house; fortifications; [b] ports; Typa; 
Inner Harbor. 

4. Population: preliminary remarks; [a] classes; natural sub- 
jects ; Chinese vassals ; foreigners ; i public education ; 
king’s schaola; royal college; &c. ; red charitable institu- 
tions; [hb] hospitals. 
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5. Government; preliminary remarks ; [a] pure municipality ; 
[b] senate; 1, domestic political influence on its subaltern 
officers, on the Christian population in general, on the 
military department, on the civi] department, on the po- 
pulation; 2, domestic economical influence, on receipts, 
on expenditures ; [c] constitution of Macao; preliminary 
remarks; J, senate, its members, their duties, their pre- 
rogatives; 2, governors, the presi‘lents over the senate, 
head of the military, &c.; 3, minister, vice president, and 
judge of the customs; 4, royal chest. 

6. Foreign relations: [a] with Portugal; [b] Goa; [e] the 
Dutch; [d] the British; fe] with China, politically, judi- 
cially, diplomatically, &&c.; [f] with Japan, Catholic mis- 
sion, commerce, envoys, é&e.; [g] with Manila; [h] with 
Timor; [i] with Batavia; [j] with Goa, commercially ; 
(k] with Malacca; [1] with Siam, commercially and di- 
plomatically; [m] with Cochinchina, commercially aud 
politically. Actual state of trade at Macao. 


III. Suburban settlements. 

1. Green island—T'sing shan—Hha Verde. 
2. Oritem or Oriteng. 
3. Sundry lodges. 

Part S:cond. Of the Roman Catholic church and mission in China. 

I. Roman Catholic church at Macao. 

1. King’s patronage. 
2. Hierarchy. 
3. External rites. 
4. Objections to Chinese recreations. 
5. Actual state of the bishopric of Macao. 
If. Roman Catholic mission in China, Preliminary remarks. 
1 Missionaries. 
2. Papal legates to China. 

Supplementary chapter. Description of the city of Canton, repub- 
lished from the Chinese Repusitory, with the editor's 
permission. 

Our opinion of the original “ Contributions” will be found in the 
reviews, to which we above alluded. ‘The rew work-is much more 
elaborate than those essays; and if we may judge from a hasty 
perusal of a part of the manuscript, it is much better arranged and 
more accurate. The author has spared no pains in his researches, 

nd he has had access to the most authentic sources of information. 
ahe following remarks are from his Prospectus : 

“fhe work will be enriched with four lithographic prints; two of 
them representing the funeral monument of St. Francis Xavier, erected 
vn the island San shan, or Se. John; two are plans of Macao ; one of 
them drawn probably tn 1655, the second delineated in 1834; one to 
face the other. ‘The frontispiece of the work will be a lithographic 

‘vofthe great landing-place of Praya Grande at Macao. A co- 
dious index will refer the reader to the contents of the work, which will 
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make, it is supposed, from 350 to 370 pages full sized octavo, including 
the Supplement. Were the author in his former prosperous situation, 
be would have sent his manuscript to the press without troubling any 
one; but his inability compels him to solicit assistance. Miny years 
ago he employed a principal part of his property in estalbJishing a 
Sree school, iv which children of both sexes, whose parents were unable 
to defray the expenses of their education, are taught, together with 
reading and writing, the history and geography of their native country 
(Sweden), and also arithmetic, drawing, &c., so much as may be 
useful to youths, whose future destination will be to employ themselves 
in any branch of the mechanical arts. By the last report from the 
directors of the free school, published in 1833, the founder had the 
satisfaction to Jearn that 221 boys were under the daily tuition of an 
excellent professor, after the Lincasterian method; and that a housa 
was preparing for the education of young girls. Forty-nine boys had 
that very year left the institution, where they had previously been 
instructed by hired masters, in the first principles of different me- 
chanical occupations; and they were then, according to their choice, 
placed with mechanics at whose handseach of them may acquire the 
requisite instruction for intelligent workinen. 

“ The net proceeds of the book are intended for my school, there to 
constitute a permanent fund ; the annual interest of which shall be 
applied to the purchase of treatises and books, which teach how tu 
simplify and improve the operations of the mechanical arts. By de- 
grees a small library will thus be formed, by which the young men, 
who have had the advantage of being brought up at my school, and 
artificers of an inquiring mind may considerably advance their knuw- 
ledge, and become efficient and useful members of society.” 


2. The Anglochinese Kalendar for the ycar of the Christian era 
1835: corresponding to the year of the Chinese cycle era 4472, or 
the 32d of the 75th cycle of sixty ; being the \5th year of the 
reign of Taoukwang. Canton, China: printed at the Register press. 


This little work has made its appearance during the current month; 
and by the ‘ advertisement ’ we perceive that it comes ont under the 
auspices of the editor of the Canton Register, and not as formerly 
under the editorship of Mr. Morrison. In addition to the useful mat- 
ter contained in the former editions, the new editor has presented 
us with a Chronicle of Events, which he says ‘‘ has been mostly com- 
piled from the late Dr. Morrison’s ‘ View of China for Philologica 
Purposes ;’ now believed to be a scarce book.” The chronological 
table in the ‘ View of China’ commences a. pv. 1816, and * passes up 
the stream of time.’ The‘ chronicle of events’ commences a. v. 
1834, and in the same order ascends to the memorable days of 
‘Neu-wo-she, who melted stones and repsired the heavens,” Wa 
like the plan of a chronicle of events connected with Chinese history 
very much, but can not reconcile ourselves to the inverted order. 
To us it seems unnatural, and is always perplexing ; and for a new 
edition we would recommend the propriety of turning it about, aud 
of commencing at the beginning. 
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3. Chronica de Macae. The first number of this periodical, a 
semimonthly newspaper, was published at Macao, October 12th, 
1834. ‘ We have chosen this day,” says the editor in his introduc- 
tory remarks, “‘ for the publication of the first number of our perio- 
dical, because it is the anniversary of the birth of his imperial high- 
ness, Dom Pedro de Alcantara, Duke of Braganza. The name of 
this illustrious prince will last for ever, for the love with which he has 
governed his people, the firmness of his character, for his illustrious 
actions, and above all, for his disinterestedness, and the contempt 
for crowns which he has manifested. Within a short time he has 
abdicated two; one in 1826, in favor of his august daughter, our 
present queen Donna Maria Il; and another in 1831, in favor of his 
august son, senhor Dom fPedro II. present emperor of Brazil. May 
God grant him long life, for the happiness of the realms governed by 
his august children! ‘This is the highest eulogium which our ill- 
trimmed pen can pay him.” This loyal and patriotic spirit augurs 
well. We wish the editor and his coadjutors all good success in 
their laudable and well-tined undertaking.—It is said that the Spa- 
niards will follow this example; and that under the auspices of the 
new governor of Lugonia, a periodical will soon be forthcoming 
from Manila. 


Arr. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: new regulations for the port 


of Canton; cannon foundry; release of the outside merchants ; 
and insurrection in Szechucn. 


Monday, March 9th. Their excellencies the governor, fonyuen, and ho 
of Canton have framed a new code of regulations for the argoss of mauieee 
and keeping in order the barbarians trading at this port. A copy of these has 
been sent up to Peking, that they may receive the imperial sanction. 

A cannon foundry has receutly been established on the military ground, east 
of the provincial city, under the direction of governor Loo. It is said that two or 
three hundred “‘ great guns "’ are to be cast, and some of them of a large calibre 
designed for new forts which are to be built at the Bogue. " 
_ Saturday, the 2\ st. Release of the outside merchants. Four of these men who were 
imprisoned several months ago, have been released to-day ; and it is now un- 
derstood that the others, together with the linguists an pilot, will be set at 
liberty in the course ofa few days. We have heard many reports, and seen 
some official statements, relative to their imprisonment and release ; some of 
these we shall endeavor to lay before uur readers in our next number. 

Tuesday, the 2th. Insurrection in Szechuca. A report is current in Canton 
that an insurrection has broken out in Szechuen. This commenced, accordi 
to the report, near the close of last year. It was occasioned b y the extortione 
of the civil magistrates ; and the military officers were the first. ree-nt the ir 
dignities. Cuncerning the extent of the insurrection we have no particulars. 
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Arr. I. Small Feet of the Chinese females; remarks on the origtn 
of the custom of compressing the feet; the extent und effects of 
the practice; with an anatomical description of a small foot. 


Ampue evidence of the inefficacy of the ethical systems of the Chi- 
nese, is found in their national and domestic customs. Not only the 
minds of the people, but their bodies also, are distorted and de- 
formed by unnatural usages; and those laws, physical as well as 
moral, which the Creator designed for the good of his creatures, are 
perverted, and, if possible, would be annihilated. The truth of these 
reinarks is presented to our view 1p a clear light by the anatomical 
description, which forms a part of this article. Historians are not 
agreed as to the time or place in which the practice of compressing 
the feet originated. Du Hualde states, but on what authority he does 
not inform us, that the practice originated with the infamous ‘Tanke, 
the last empress of the Shang dynasty, who perished in its overthrow, 
B.c. 1123. ‘‘ Her own feet being very small, she bound them tight 
with fillets, affecting to make that pass for a beauty which was really 
a deformity. However, the woimen all followed her example; aud 
this ridiculous custom is so thoroughly established, that to have feet 
of the matural size is enough to render them contemptible.” Again, 
the same author remarks, ‘‘ The Chinese themselves are not certain 
what gave rise to this odd custom. The story current among us, 
which attributes the invention to the ancieut Chinese, who, to oblige 
their wives to keep at home, are said to have brought little feet into 
fashion, is by some looked upon as fabulous. The far greater num- 
ber think it to be a political design, to keep women in continual 
subjection. It is certain, that they are extremely confined, and sel- 
dom stir ont of their apartments, which are in the most retired plice 
in the house; having no communication with any but the wuinen- 
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servants.” Others state that the custom originated in the time of the 
Woo Tae, or ‘ Five Dynasties,’ about a.n. 925. According to a native 
historian, quoted in Morrison's View of China, ‘it 1s not known when 
the small feet of females were introduced. It is said that the custom 
arose in the time of the Five Dynasties. Le Howchoo ordered his 
concubine, Yaou, to bind her feet with silk, and cause then to appear 
sinall, and in the shape of the new moon. From this sprung the 
imitation of every other female.” 

In regard to the extent and effects of the practice, there is not 
the same degree of uncertainty. [It prevails more or less throughout 
the whole empire, but only among the Chinese. ‘he Tartar ladies 
do not yield to the cruel custom, but allow their feet to retain their 
natural form. In the largest towns and cities, and generally in the 
most fashionable parts of the country, a majority of the females have 
their feet compressed. In some places, as many as seven or eight in 
ten are tormented in this way; in other places, the number is not 
more than four or five in ten. The operation of compressing the feet 
is commenced in infancy; and so closely and constantly are the 
bandages applied, in the most successful cases, as to prevent almost 
entirely the growth and extension of the limb. Ladies of rank and 
taste, who are fashioned in this manuer, are rendered quite unable to 
walk. ‘be effects of this process’ are extremely painful. Children 
will often tear away the bandages in order to gain relief from the 
torture; but their temporary removal, it is said, greatly increases the 
pain by causing a violent revulsion of the blood to the feet. This 
violent compression of the limbs, moreover, is injurious to health, and 
renders the victim a cripple through life. In some cases the com- 
pression is very slight, and consequently the effect is Jess hurtful It 
is no marvel that the Chinese Jadies never dance; it is rather «a mat- 
ter of surprise that they can move at all on such ill-shaped and dis- 
torted members; some of which, scarcely if at all, exceed two and a 
half inches in length. Those who can avoid it, seldom appear abroad 
except in sedans (we speak of those in the neighborhood of Canton); 
but there are frequent cases, among the poorer classes, where the 
unhappy victims of this barbarous custom are compelled to walk on 
their little feet. Their gait appears exceedingly awkward to others, 
aud must be painful to themselves. Generally, in attempting to walk 
any considerable distance, they find a stick, or the shoulder of a matron 
or servant-girl, a necessary support. {In walking, the body is bent 
forwards at a considerable inclination, in order to place the centre of 
gravity over the feet; and the great muscular exertion required for 
preserving the balance is evinced by the rapid motion of the arms, 
and the hobbling shortness of the steps. 

‘he form of these ‘ golden lilies,’ or hin leén, as the Chinese call 
them, is accurately described in the following paper, taken from the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London. It was written by 
Bransby Blake Cooper, esq, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; and was 
communicated to the Society by the secretary, P. M. Roget, m. p., 
March Sth, 1829. 
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‘** A specimen of a Chinese foot, the account of which I have the 
honor to lay before the Royal Society, was removed from the dead 
body of a female found floating in the river at Canton. Qn its arrival 
in England, it was presented to Sir Astley Cooper, to whose kindness 
I am indebted for the opportunity of making this curious dissection. 
Without entering into an inquiry whether this singular construction, 
and, as we should esteem it, hideous deformity, of the Chinese female 
foot, had its origin in oriental jealousy, or was the result of an un- 
natural taste in beauty ; I shall content myself with describing the 
remarkable deviations from original structure, which it almost every- 
where presents, It may be proper, however, to remark, that as this 
conformation is the result of art, commenced at the earliest age, and 
exercised on the persons of females only, we should naturally expect 
to find the most perfect specimens among those of the highest rank. 
Now as this body was found under circumstances which lead me to 
suppose that it was one of the lower orders, the measured proportions 
of the foot are therefore to be considered somewhat above the more 
successful results of this cruel art, when completed on the feet of 
those in more exalted stations of life. 

‘To an unpracticed eye, the Chinese foot has more the appear- 
ance of a congenital malformation than the effect of art, however 
long continued ; and although no real luxation has taken place, yet 
at first sight we should either consider it as that species of defor- 
mity, vulgarly called club-foot, or the result of some accidental 
dislocation, which from ignorance and want of surgical skill, had 
been left unreduced. 

“From the diminutive size of tbe foot, the height of the instep, 
the want of breadth, and above all, the extremely dense nature 
of the cellular tissue of the foot, it is evident that progression 
must at all times be difficult, and even the poising of the body when 
in the erect position, must require unusual exertion of muscular 
power, which, considering the disadvantages with which these mus- 
cles have to contend, is a matter of no small astonishment. 

‘“‘ From the heel to the great toe, the foot is unusually short, not 
exceeding five inches, and is said in some instances to measure even 
Jess than this; and the great toe itself, which, in its natural and free 
state, projects forward in a straight direction, is bent, with a peculiar 
abruptuess, upwards and backwards, whilst the remaining toes, with 
the exception of the first phalanx of the second and third, are 
doubled in beneath the sole of the foot, so as to leave scarcely any 
breadth at this part of the foot, which in the unconstrained limb 
is commouly the broadest; and the striking shortuess of the heel, 
scarcely projecting beyond the line of the leg, which itself descends 
upon the foot at a considerable obliquity from behind forwards, 
imparts an appearance to the foot, as if it were kept ina state of 
permanent extension. The upper surface of the foot is very con- 
vex; but its convexity is irregular and unnatural, presenting a sud- 
den and prominent projection just anterior to the external malleolus, 
aud above the outer extremity of a deep cleft which traverses the 
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sole of the foot. But as it is in the sole, that the most remarkable 
alterations are produced, | shall give a particular description of it first. 

“Sole of the foot. In describing the sole, we will suppose the fout 
to rest upon the heel, as it would do were the individual placed hori- 
zontally upon the back. In this view, we observe the great toe bent 
backwards towards the leg, and immediately beneath the articu- 
lation of its two phalanges, the second toe is so twisted under it that 
its extremity reaches to the inner edge of the foot; its nail occupies 
tie centre of this position, having a considerable projection of 
integument beyond it. Next, but still anterior to the bail of the great 
toe, are the two extreme phalanges of the third toe; they are placed 
more obliquely than the phalanges of the second toe, and consequent- 
Jy do not reach so far inwards acroes the foot. ‘T‘he nail of this toe is 
somewhat nearer its extremity, but more completely on its anterior 
surface, so as nearly to touch the edge of the precediug one. A corn 
which appears on the space external and posterior to the nail of this 
toe, seems to indicate that as the point of the fore part of the foot which 
is first subjected to pressure. We come now to the ball of the great toe, 
which separates the toes already described from the two outer ones ; 
it does aot present its usual full, convex appearance, but is flattened 
on its under surface, and compressed from before backwards by the 
position of the third and fourth toes. The position of the two remain- 
ing toes is very remarkable, and differs essentially from that, of the 
others; for while in them only two phalanges are bent under the 
plantar region of the foot, in these all the phalanges are doubled be- 
neath it in such a manner as to produce a visible depression in the 
external edge of the foot. The fourth toe is placed more obliquely 
than the third, with its nail very much contracted, and is situated on 
its anterior edge; a large corn presents itself more external to the 
nail than in the third toe. ‘Phe Jast or fifth toe stretches in the 
transverse direction across the under surface of the foot, and forms 
the anterior boundary to a deep cleft which occupies the centre of the 
sale. “This toe is so much expanded as to appear the largest; ex- 
ternally and posterior to its nail, it has two corns, placed much in the 
same manner as that in the fourth toe. But the strangest feature in 
this deformity, is the cleft or hollow just mentioned ; it is very deep, 
with a slight obliquity from without inwards, and extends transversely 
across the whole breadth of the foot between the toes and the heel. 
"To judge from its appearance, one might suppose that the hee! and 
toes had been forcibly brought together, so as considerably to dimin- 
ish the whole lenyth of the foot, and to convert its natural longitudi- 
nal hollow into that deep concavity. The heel, which forms the 
other boundary of the cleft, presents a large square surface, if not 
entirely flattened, yet with a striking diminution of convexity, so as 
to suggest the probability that it affords the principal point of sup- 
port in progression ; a surmise which is further corroborated by the 
great density of the skin in this part. 

‘' Dorsum of the foot. The external character of the foot is com- 
pletely altered here also: the direction of the leg downward and for- 
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ward, forming before an obtnse angle with the foot, so as to give it an 
appearance of permanent extension, is the first circumstance worthy 
of notice. The dorsum rises with an unusual convexity, not only 
from behind forwards, but also from side to side; it affords a distinct 
protuberance situated just before the external malleolus, and above 
the outer extremity of the cleft in the sole, which is here very conspi- 
cious; anterior to this eminence, the dorsum presents a plane surface 
facing outwards, till it slopes off rapidly beneath where the toes are 
turned under the sole. ‘here is but a trifling alteration in the aspect 
of the inner surface of the dorsum, this side of the foot having 
undergone but little distortion: but the manner in which the dorsum 
is united with the great toe, deserves yet to be particularly noticed. 
A considerable angle distinguishes their point of junction, resulting 
from the dent or hollow, which the abrupt direction of the great toe 
upwards and forwards produces upon that surface. In this view we 
have the dorsum of the great toe with its aspect directly upwards; 
whilst the inner surface of the first phalanx of the second toe, has 
its dorsum turned outwards. Only a small portion of the inner sur- 
face of the third toe can be perceived in this view, whilst the remain- 
ing toes are buried beneath the foot. Posteriorly, there is little to re- 
mark, beyond the extreme shortness of the heel, which is not flatter, 
but wider than in the natural condition. 

“‘The integuments covering the heel are unusually dense, hard, 
and resisting, and the cuticle is of a remarkable thickness. ‘The sub- 
cutaneous structure resembles rather the fatty sole of a horse’s foot, 
than any human tissue. ‘I'he skin which covers the rest of the sole, 
presents a corrugated appearance, and is somewhat thicker than in 
an ordinary foot; but in those places where it had been defended 
from external pressure by the intervention of the toes, which passed 
under it, it does not deviate from the natural construction. On the 
dorsum, the integuments offer nothing unusual; unless it be the nail 
of the great toe, which, as might be anticipated from constant com- 
' pression, is rendered particularly convex from side to side. The other 
nails are not visible in this aspect of the foot. ‘The tendons do not 
appear to have undergone any change, further than as their direction 
depended upon the altered position of the bones. It is, however, in 
the skeleton of the foot, that we observe the greatest changes produc- 
ed by art. ‘The powerful effect of long continued pressure over the 
direction even of the bones is here very striking. 

‘The position of the os calcis is very remarkably altered ; instead 
of the posterior projection which usually forms the heel, a straight 
line is preserved in this direction, not deviating from the line of the 
tibia ; and the projecting point, which forms in an ordinary foot the 
most posterior process, and into which the tendo Achillis is inserted, 
touches the ground, and becomes the point d’appui for sustaining the 
whole weight of the body. ‘The articular surface of the calcis, in 
connection with the cuboid bone, is about half an inch anterior to, and 
two inches above this point; while the astragalar joint is behind, and 
somewhat below, the calca-cuboidal articulation, consequently, the 
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direction of the os calcis (in its long axis), instead of being from be- 
hind forwards, is from below upwards, with the slightest possible incli- 
nation forwards. ‘The most prominent parts of the instep are the 
round head of the astragalus, and the cuboidal articulation of the os 
cilcis. From this, the remaining tarsal bones slope downwards at 
nearly a right angular inclination to join the metatarsal bones whose 
obliquity is still downwards, until they rest on their phalangeal extre- 
mites. 

‘“‘The length between the os calcis where it touches the ground, 
and the most anterior part of the metatarsal bone of the great toe, is 
4 inches. The length of the foot, including the toes, 54 inches. The 
height of the instep, 35 inches. Thus the arch of the foot has a span 
of two inches and a quarter, with the height of two inches, which 
space is filled up with the condensed cellular substance before des- 
cribed. ‘The cleft of the sole traverses the foot at this place, and is 
three inches in depth. The width of the foot at its broadest part is 
barely two inches. The points of support are the os calcis, the an- 
terior extremity of the metatarsal bone of the great toe, and the dor- 
sal surface of the fourth and fifth toes, which are bent under the foot 
so as to press the ground at this part. 

‘* Such are the anatomical particulars of this singular deformity ; 
and although Nature has, by providing an accumulation of fat, thick- 
ening the skin and cuticle, and widening the surface of the heel, 
done her utmost to rectify the evil consequences of an unnatural 
custom, yet the awkward gait ofa person attempting to walk on 
such deformed members may be easily imagined. Under such cir- 
cumstances, in order to preserve equilibrium in an attempt to walk, 
it must be necessary to bend the body forwards in an uneasy po- 
sition, and at the expense of a muscular exertion, which in ordinary 
progression is not put forth. To what extent the general health of 
the unfortunate individual thus deprived of the natural means of 
exertion may be affected, is a curious subject of inquiry, and re- 
mains, I believe, to be ascertained. I may be permitted to add, that 
the existence of this extraordinary custom, though familiar to our 
ears, is presented ina forcible light to our imagination by such a 
specimen as I have the honor to present to the Royal Society. 

‘In offering to the Royal Society this brief sketch of the dissected 
foot, I do not pretend to attach to the subject any more importance 
than it deserves; nevertheless [ have thought it would be considered 
as curious, and calculated to interest scientific men. And further, as 
its description has hitherto formed a desideratum in our accounts of 
anatomic:l curiosities, I have thought that my endeavor to supply it 
would not be unacceptable.” 
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Arr. If. Woo Tsihteen, empress of China: her parentage; ad- 
misston to the palace; kills her daughter with her own hands; 
causes the death of the empress, and ts elevated in her stcad; 
takes the title of Queen of Heaven, and reigns absolute. 


History, whether of ancient or modern times, of the eastern or 
western world, can afford but few examples, either of men or women, 
whose acts of cruelty and injustice equal those of the empress Woo 
Tsihteén. Her malignant course appeared the more conspicuous, 
because it was run during the early part of a dynasty, which in the 
annals of China is renowned for its pacific character. After a long 
series of most destructive and bloody wars, which were waged by se- 
veral contending states, the family of Tang gained complete axcen- 
dancy over the empire, a. p. 618. The first monarch of this line, 
after a reign of nine years, abdicated the throne in favor of his second 
son, l‘uetsung. There were, at that time, among the ladies of the 
imperial palace, several degrees of rank, all inferior to the empress. 
Those who composed the lowest rank were called tsae jin, ‘ talented 
Jadies,’ and were usually the daughters of obscure parents, To this 
rank, Woo Tsihteén was elevated by the emperor Taetsung. On his 
demise, she became the favorite of his son and successor, Kaoutsung, 
and rose rapidly till she became the sovereign of earth and queen of 
heaven. And after a career not less inglorious than extraordinary, 
she died in the eighty-second year of her age. A brief account of 
this ‘ talented lady’ will afford additional evidence of the truth of the 
position, that the moral qualities which give rise to wars are not less 
prevalent in the eastern than in the western world, and that China has 
not suffered Jess by bad government than other nations of the earth. 

Woo Tsihteén, like Catherine the First of Russia, was of obscure 
and humble parentage. Her father and his wife had both advanced 
almost to the age of fifty, when being childless they resolved that he 
should bring to his house a concubine. Chang, the daughter of a 
carpenter, was selected, who afterwards became the mother of Wvo 
T'sihteén, about a. p. 624. This obscure parentage, joined to the 
general tenor of her life, has served to make her a fine subject for 
Chinese novelists, who relate many marvelous tales concerning her 
birth and childhood. But the simple truth is enough. At the early 
age of fourteen, she was taken from her parents by the renowned 
Taetsung, and placed among the ‘talented Judies’ of the palace. 
There she continued to enjoy the favor of her master, till his death, 
a. p. 650. She was then, with many other of the imperial ladies, 
removed to a nunnery. 

Kaoutsung, the ninth son of the late emperor, succeeded his father 
at the age of twenty-two, and reigned thirty-four years. This mon- 
arch, while attending on his father, frequently saw Woo Tsiliteén, 
and was captivated by her charms. On his elevation to the throne, 
his wife Wanghe, alady of rank, was made empress, and Seaou- 
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shuh became a favorite concubine. Between these two persons, 
jealousies soon arose, and they became inveterate enemies. In the 
Ineantiine, the emperor, on the anniversary of his father’s death, had 
to repair to the uunnery to offer incense. There he saw again the 
‘ talented lady,’ and was nore than ever pleased with her charms. 
The empress Wangshe heard of this, and immediately took measures 
to secure her return to the palace, hoping by her means to detach the 
affections of the emperor from the favorite concubine. In this she 
was successful. Woo Tsihteén was restored to the palace, and at 
ouce enjoyed full scope for the display of her blandishinents, and the 
exercise of her abilities. With the most assiduous care she accom- 
inodated herself to the empress, who, even in the presence of the 
emperor, praised her and called her beautiful But the talented lady 
knew how to touch another string, and so skillfully, that ‘‘ it was not 
long,’ says the Chinese historian, ‘ before she was blessed with great 
favor, and promoted to the rank of chaow e,’’ a post of high distine- 
tion. The die was now cast. Both the empress and the favorite 
concubine found themselves neglected, and became friendly to each 
other that they might the better destroy the influence of their rival. 
All their efforts, however, were of no avail. 

The friends of Woo Tsihteén, one after another came into places 
of power and trust, while those of Wangshe began to lose the influ- 
ence and the stations which they had held. All the arts and devices 
within the reach of her ladyship were put in requisition. She flat- 
tered those who were offended with the empress, and bestowed freely 
among the eunuchs and others whatever gifts she received from the 
emperor; to whose ear, at the same time, she conveyed every tale 
she could collect against his wife. One of these tales was that the 
empress was disrespectful to his majesty’s mother. This fixed him 
in the purpose of putting her away, and of elevating Woo Tsihteén 
in her stead. But in order to cary into effect her plan, it was neces- 
sary to have some ostensible reason which would form an excuse for 
so harsh a measure. The facts which furnished the pretext are so 
unnatural as scarcely to be credible. Woo Tsihteén presented the 
emperor with an infant daughter: the empress, as iu duty bound, at- 
tended the accouchement ; fondled the child; and forthwith left the 
apartment. His majesty, according to previous arrangement, was the 
next to make his appearance on the occasion. But between the exit 
of the one, and the entrance of the other, the mother with her own 
savage hands destroyed the life of the infant, and covered up its life- 
less body. On the emperor's approach, she manifested great joy 
and delight, and hastened to uncover the child. But oh, what hor- 
ror! The babe was dead! The mother astonished, wept bitterly, and 
called for the attendants who had approached the infant. ‘The at- 
tendants were interrogated, and all said that the only person who 
had fondled the child was the empress, who had just left the room. 
Suspicion now was doubly strong. What! said the monarch, as he 
kindled.with rage, has the empress carried her resentment to such a 
degree, that she presumes tu take the life of ny dauchter ? 
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Woo Tishteén had gained her point; and there was no longer 
wanting evidence to fixthe degradation of Wangshe. The tongue 
of the talented lady, surcharged with venom, reiterated the false al- 
legations against the unhappy empress, urging the monarch to the 
execution of his purpose. Kaoutsung knew, or should have known, 
that Wangshe was innocent; but so assiduous and artful was her 
adversary, that she found no opportunity of vindicating her character. 
Still the emperor hesitated; summoned before him his chief ministers ; 
and by every argument he could urge, endeavored to gain their con- 
currence, The empress, it was urged, was childless, and of course 
there was no heir to the throne except an adopted sun; but it was 
otherwise with Woo T'sihteén ; she ought, therefore, to be elevated, 
that her son might succeed tothe throne. Against all these argu- 
ments the ministers remonstrated, and were dismissed. Again they 
were assembled; and aguin they remonstrated. One of them laid 
the badge of his office at the foot of the throne, declaring himself 
willing to be banished or to die, rather than consent to the degrada- 
tion of Wangshe, and the elevation of her rival. At this, the em- 
peror was enraged and ordered him to be removed from his presence. 
At the same moment, Woo T'sihteén, who had placed herself behind 
the screen, where she could hear the debate, exclaimed, ‘‘ Crush and 
kill the old dog.” A scene of confusion ensued, and the contention 
rose toa high pitch At length it was argued, that it was a domes- 
tic affair; that ministers ought not to be consulted ; that the emperor 
should act according to his own pleasure ; and that, as poor peasants 
were permitted to put away one wife and take another at pleasure, 
‘** much more ought the Son of heaven to enjoy this liberty.” This was 
enough. Forthwith Wanyshe was degraded ; the talented but infa- 
mous Woo Tuihteén proclaimed empress iu her stead; and heralds 
dispatched throughout the empire to announce the joyful event. 

Thus elevated, she found new scope for her abilities, the sure sig- 
nil for new cruelties. According to the custom of the court, all the 
officers of state repnired to the palace to show their respect to her 
majesty. In the meantime, the lute empress Wangslie and the favor- 
ite concubine Seaoushuh were both imprisoned in a remote apart- 
meut of the imperial buildings. But notwithstanding their present 
degradation, his majesty continually thought of them; and in one of 
his solitary walks, approached the cell where they were. His heart 
relented. He paused, and called them by name. The sound of his 
voice reached their ears, and Wangshe, bursting into tears, answer- 
ed, ‘‘ Most noble sire, think of my former state, and cause me once 
more to see the sun and moon; then [ shall be most happy.” Elis 
majesty replied, ‘I'll manage it.” But his purpose was of no effect. 
For Woo Tsihteén, who had now gained such influence throughout 
the court, that her orders were implicitly obeyed, heard of the inter- 
view; and kindling into a rage, instantly sent her minions, bidding 
them cut off the hands and feet of the imprisoned ladies, and throw 
them into a jar of wine, scoffingly saying, “ V’ll make them drink to 
the bone.” A few diys afterwards, the unhappy Wangshe and 
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Seaoushuh both expired of their wounds. The vengeance of the 
murderess still pursued_them ; nor did it cease, nntil at her command, 
their lifeless corpses were cut and torn in pieces. Woo Tsihteéo 
thus entered on her public career ; and from that time till her death, a 
period of forty years, she kept the whole empire in awe, and played 
such acts, political and domestic, as would make angels weep. A 
few of these we will briefly narrate. 

While the late empress was in favor, being childless, she adopted a 
son, who with the consent of the emperor was appointed heir-appa- 
rent to the throne. To displace this son, and elevate one of her own, 
was the next object which engaged the attention of Woo Tsihteén. 
Her design was easily and speedily carried into execution. Heu 
Kingtsung, the same casuist who on a former emergency taught the 
emperor how to repudiate one wife and take another, now showed 
him and his talented consort how they might remove one heir and 
place another in his stead. ‘‘ Chung, the heir apparent, 1s not the son 
of an empress, and no imperial blood flows in his veins. Hung is the 
legitimate son of her imperial majesty ; let him succeed to the throne, 
then the empire will enjoy tranquillity, and happiness will flow from 
the temple of ancestors.” Thus argued the crafty minister. Aud 
every scruple being thus removed, Chung was displaced, and Hung 
appointed heir-apparent in his stead. But, ill fated princes! they were 
both destined soon to fall by the machinations of the empress. The 
first was ‘ permitted to enjay the favor of being his own executioner.’ 
The other, because he dared to remonstrate against the wicked pur- 
poses of his mother, she destroyed by poison, and elevated another of 
her sons in his stead ; who again in his turn was first displaced, and 
then murdered, in order to make room for another of her sons. This 
one, the third which she elevated, finally succeeded to the throne. 
But of him, more will be said in the sequel. 

Several of the chief ministers of state, had, on numerous occasions, 
strenuously opposed the measures of Woo Tsihteén. Among these 
was the aged and faithful Changsun Wooke. ‘The time had arrived 
for him to be set aside. Accordingly, he was sumtnoned to the pa- 
lace, and there falsely accused of plotting rebellion; and under cir- 
cumstances that prevented all hope of vindicating himself from the 
calumny, or of making any resistance, commanded to destroy his own 
life. That she might know how to select her victims, all the officers 
of state were encouraged to make free communications to the empe- 
ror, concerning both those who were in authority and those who were 
not. Memorials poured in from every quarter; but the emperor, 
feeble and dim-sighted, was unable to examine them; it was deter- 
mined, therefore, that they should be submitted to the inspection of 
her majesty. ‘They passed rapidly under her scrutinizing eye; and 
she marked and directed at once what was to be done in every case 
which they brought to view. She began now to assume publicly the 
administration of the government, and shared equally with her lord 
the exercise of authority. Moreover, that respect for his majesty, as 
false as it was profound, now that she had gained the ascendancy 
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over him and others around her, was gradually laid aside. In fact, 
all his movements were regulated by her caprice ; and he dared not 
even utter the truth in her presence, if it was in opposition to her will. 
Henceforward, there was no affair, whether great or small, connect- 
ed with the government, that escaped her notice. ‘''I'he supreme 
authority of the empire reverted to the inner palace (8. e. to the em- 
press) ; the son of heaven folded his arms; and within and without 
the court, their majesties were styled the two holy ones.” 

In the last part of the reign of Kaoutsung, the empire was visited 
by drought and famine. ‘he talented Woo Tsihteén seized on this 
calamity as an argument to persuade Kaoutsung to abdicate the throne, 
and leave to her undisputed control over the whole world. But to thie 
he would uot consent. However, it was soon determined, that his 
majesty should take the title of emperor of heaven, and that she should 
be styled the queen of heaven. At length Kaoutsung died. During 
the night in which he expired, a faithful minister was summoned to 
his bedside, and the monarch’s Jast will and testament intrusted to his 
care. According to that document, his son Chungtsung, the third 
born of Woo ‘Tsihteén, was raised to the throne. The first and second 
sons of the empress, as we have seen above, were displaced, because 
they possessed dispositions which would not always readily yield to 
her purposes. And the young emperor Chungtsung, was next set 
aside, with as little ceremony as his elder brothers had been, and a 
younger and a weaker brother was placed in his stead. Woo ‘T'sihteén, 
the queen of heaven, now stood alone; and reigned absolute. Her 
murderous disposition knew no restraints. She reveled in blood and 
every species of excess. Prime ministers of state, members of the 
imperial household, and even her own brothers and sisters, were 
murdered at her command. Once and again she endeavored to destroy 
aji the ‘ seed royal” of ‘Paetsung, the monarch who raised her from 
obscurity In a word, almost every page of her history is stained 
with blood, and black with deeds of the foulest character. But enough 
of her cruelties have been exhibited, we think, to make good the 
declaration with which we commenced this article. 

In the midst of her enormities, an occasional act was performed, 
which, irrespective of her general conduct, might claim commen- 
dation. When the people suffered by famines, inundations, and 
banditti, as they frequently did, she would sometimes adopt wise and 
salutary measures to relieve their distresses, and supply their wants. 
Some of the laws and regulations which she established have contin- 
ued to the present day. She possexsed extraordinary energy of cha- 
racter; and her ambition was unbounded. She could adapt herself, 
and could make others conform, to almost any circumstances which 
would serve her purposes. The religions of the country sometimes 
enjoyed her patronage. Budhists and ‘Taouists were even admitted 
to the palace. But on the Nestorian Christians, who entered the 
country about the time that she commenced her career, she placed 
the ban of the empire; and the storm of persecution raged fiercely 
against thein. 
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Her own vanity, excited by the flattery of the crowds of sycophants 
who thronged her court, induced her to regard herself as something 
more than mortal. Her assumption of titles was most impious. Af 
ter the death of Kaoutsuag, not satisfied with being the Queen of Hea- 
ven, she took the title of Emperor, and claimed the epithets holy 
and divine, styling herself at one time the Holy and Divine Ruler; and 
at another time, assuming the titles holy Mother, Divine Sovereign. 
Repeatedly, during her reign, she changed both her own name and 
that of the dynasty. And notwithstanding the inhuman manner in 
which she hewed down her own kindred,—brothers, sisters, daugh- 
ters, sons, &c.,—she was still desirous that her name and family 
should be perpetuated. Accordingly, her name and her titles, written 
in broad capitals, were placed in courts and temples. Some of her 
family received posthumous honors; and others, who had not been 
sacrificed to her proud ambition, were elevated to places of trust. 

At length her race was ended. During her administration, repeat- 
ed attempts were made, by conspiracies, by secret memorials, and 
public remonstrances, to cut short her career : hitherto, however, they 
were ineffectual, or served only to hasten the accomplishment of new 
deeds of cruelty. Raised from obscurity at the age of fourteen, she 
was placed among the talented ladies of the palace; witnessed the 
death of the second and third monarchs of the Tang family ; expelled 
the fourth from his throne ; and fur twenty-one years reigned absolute. 
But the cup of her iniquity was now full. A plan was formed to re- 
store Chungtsung to the throne of his ancestors. At the hour of 
midnight, the conspirators, accompanied by her son, entered her 
upartment, and approached the couch on which Woo Tsihteén reclin- 
ed. Roused from her slumbers, she soon learned the object of their 
visit ; ‘* Heaven, earth, and his ancestors,” said their leader, ‘ desire 
your majesty to reinstate your son upon the throne; do this and their 
wish will be accomplished.” Her two confidential ministers were al- 
ready laid aside; and five hundred armed men, the imperial guard, 
were standing with the conspirators, and ready to execute their com- 
roauds. There was no time to hesitate. ‘ The government shall 
immediately revert to his hands,” was her reply. The next day, Chung- 
tsung was placed on the throne; aud his mother was removed to her 
oOwg apartinents, where a few months afterwards she died. 


Aer. Ill. The fur trade: animals which produce fine furs; those 
producing hairy skins; the progress of the fur trade in Asta, 
America, and Europe; imports into China. 

Faom the days of Nimrod, the “ mighty hunter,” the furs and skins 

of animals have been sought both for use and ornament. The hunt- 
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ing of these animals has been carried on amidst the greatest perils. 
The Siberian in his search for sables has brought to light new lands 
in Northeastern Asia, and the enterprising seaman has discovered 
new islands while seeking for seals in the South Pacific. The manu- 
facture of the products of their toil employs many thousands of men 
and capital. From the long shaggy robe of the bison, with which 
the North American Indian defends himself from the cold, to the 
splendid ermine which adorns royalty, furs are employed in many 
ways for elegance and comfort. Thousands are annually consumed 
for hats, great quantities to ornament winter dresses, and the various 
other purposes to which they are applied, has rendered the fur trade 
one of vast extent and importance.—For the substance of the follow- 
ing remarks, we are indebted to an article in the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, ‘On the Fur trade, and Fur-bearing Animals ;’’ 
Godman’s Natural History, and McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, 
have also furnished some facts on these topics. 

The richest and most valuable furs are porcured from the weasel 
family. The ermine (Mustela erminea), called by way of preémi- 
nence, ‘ the precious ermine,’ is found of the best quality only in the 
cold regions of Europe and Asia; yet it is by no means limited to 
arctic regions, for it occurs throughout a vast extent of country, from 
the parallel of 40° N. to the highest northern latitudes. In the south- 
ern part of this region, where the cold is not sufficiently severe to 
cause its coat to change, the animal is known by the name of weasel ; 
farther north, it is called séoat in summer, and ermine in its winter pe- 
Jage of pure white. The fur in summer is soft, silky, and short, 
except on the tail and feet, where it is long ; and of a light ferruginous 
or chestnut brown color. Its winter dress is white, except the tip of 
the tail, which during the whole year is of a shining black. With 
these black tips tacked on the skins, they are beautifully spotted, 
producing an effect often imitated, but never equaled, by any other 
furs. The pelage is so white, that when the snow covers the ground, 
no part of the animal, except the end of the tail, can be seen. That 
of the oldest aniinals is thought to be the best. The ermine, or as it 
is called by Godman, the ermine weasel, is from fourteen to sixteen 
inches long, including the tail. It lives in hollow trees, river banks, 
and other retreats near its prey, which consists of mice, birds, and 
other small animals. When pursued, it emits a musky odor, and is 
caught in traps, or sometimes shot with blunt arrows. 

The sable (Mustela zibellina) can scarcely be called inferior to 
the ermine. It is a native of Siberia and the countries which border 
on the Arctic ocean ; 11 is found also in the Aleutian isles, and is pro- 
bably an inhabitant of Northern America, but the hunters have not 
been so far north as to find it in abundance. Pallas says that the 
skins are found among the furs in which the Americans traffic with 
the inhabitants of Eastern Siberia. It resides in the most desolate 
situations, and is hunted in the winter, amidst barren tracts, and 
impenetrable forests covered with snow. ‘The fur is then of an ob- 
scure fulvous or tawny hue, and peculiarly rich and flowing. ‘The 
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sable is about twenty inches in length, inclading the tail; and in its 
genera! habits reseinbles the ermine, sleeping during the day, and 
seeking its prey by night. ‘The Russians carry on nearly ali the 
trade in sable skins, and large profits are annually realized. ‘‘ The 
rich, dark shades of the sable. and the snowy whiteness of the ermine, 
the great depth, and the peculiar, flowing softness of their furs, bave 
combined to give them a preference in all countries and ages of the 
world. At the present time, they maintain the same relative estimate 
in regard to other furs, as when they marked the rank of the proud 
knigt.t, and were emblazoned tn heraldry.” 

The skins of the pine marten (Aflustela martes ) ai the present time 
are brought 10 great quantites to the dép&ts of furs in North Ame- 
rica. According to Godman, more than 45,000 were sent from 
America to Europe in the year 1743, besides those which were con- 
sumed by the inhabitants. ‘The pine marten ts found in North Ame- 
rica, and the northern parts of Asia and Europe. The animal is 
about eighteen inches io length, and lives mostly in the tops of trees, 
particularly pines, from which circumstance it derives its name. The 
fur is of a brilliant fulvoas brown color, except on the throat, where 
it is of a yellowish hue, from whence the animal has been called the 
‘ yellow breasted marten.’ The peculiar color of the pelage is owing 
to the intermixture of two sorts of hair. !n summer, the color becomes 
paler, and loses it brilliancy and silky fineness. The skins are ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of hats, and for ornamenting and 
increasing the warmth of winter dresses. ‘The skin of Pennant's 
marten (Mustela Pennanti), commonly called the fisher, resembles 
that of the pine marten, except in the size; being from twenty-four to 
thirty inches in length, without the tail, which is about sixteen inches. 
It inhabits the northern parts of America, and its modes of living 
are very similar to the pine marten. The fur is of a dusky hue, dark 
at the base, yellowish above, then tipped with black, and with the 
hair increasing in length towards the tail, which is bushy and black. 
The skins are applied to the same purposes as those of the pine marten. 

The mink (Mustela lutreola) is found on the American continent 
from Carolina to Hudson’s Bay ; and in its residence, food, and habits 
much resembles the musk-rat. From its aquatic mode of life and 
webbed feet, it has been called the lesser otter. The animal is about 
two feet long, including the tail. The hair is of two colors, which 
combined give the fur a brownish hue, more or less dark as either 
shade preponderates. The fur is principally used by the hatters. 

The beaver (Castor Aber) is too well known to need description 
here, and the curious instinct it displays in building its winter habi- 
tation has long been celebrated. [t is about two feet in length, 
having a thick and heavy body. The pelage is composed of two sorts 
of fur, one of which ts long, stiff, elastic, and of a reddish brown 
color at the tips : the other, on which the value of the skin chiefly 
depends, is short, very fine and soft and of a light lead color. The 
beaver is at present found only in the wilds of Northwestern America : 
and an any cousiderable naiibers onty a the coantey west of the 
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Rocky Mountains, and north of the Columbia river ; and even in those 
desolate regions, it is rapidly diminishing, owing to the exterminating 
policy of the hunters. It was formerly found in Siberia, Lapland, 
and in the United States east of the Mississippi, but is now nearly or 
quite extinct. 

Nutria skins are brought from South America, chiefly from the 
countries of Buenos Ayres, Chili and Bolivia. They are so called 
from their resemblance to the otter, the Spanish name for which is 
nutria. The animal (Myopotamus Bonariensis) is called coypou or 
quotya by the inhabitants, and resembles the beaver in many respects, 
but is not so Jarge as that animal. The tail, unlike that of the beaver, 
is long and round, and thinly covered with hairs, bnt not enough to 
hide the scaly texture of the skin. The back is of a brownish red, 
which becomes redder on the flanks; the belly is of « dirty red. The 
edges of the lips, and extremity of the muzzle are white. Like the 
beaver, the coypou is furnished with two kinds of fur; the one, a 
long ruddy hair which gives the tone of color; and the other, a 
brownish, ash colored fur near the skin, which is the cause of the 
animal’s commercial importance. Both nutria and beaver skins are 
almost wholly employed in hat making. The supply bronght from 
South America fluctuates very much. In the year 1823, there were 
carried to England 1,570,103 skins, but in 1826, there were only 
60,871; in 183] and 1832, ‘the number imported into that country 
was on an average each year, 358,280 skins. 

The several kinds of foxes all furnish furs of more or less beauty 
and value. Some of them, as the black or silver fox and the fiery 
fox, are reckoned nearly as valuable as the sable and ermine. The 
Jatter is much esteemed for its splendid red, and the fineness of the 
fur. It is found in the central and northern parts of Asia, and is the 
standard of value on the northeastern coast of that continent. The 
black or silver fox (Cants argentatus ) affords one of the richest and 
most valuable of furs. There is a small quantity of white hairs min- 
gled with the black in different proportions in various parts of the 
body, by their contrast adding much to the intensity and brilliancy of 
the black. The coat of this animal varies very much at different sea- 
sons of the year; some have no white, except at the extremity of the 
tail; in others the whole mass of black hair is tipped with white, for- 
ming a most beautiful silver gray. ‘There is a grayish silken hair that 
constitutes the immediate covering of the skin. It occurs throughout 
the northern parts of America and Asia, but in its native country, the 
black fox is a rare animal. The skins of the gray, the cross, and the 
dun colored fox, are used for various purposes, but they are all inferior 
to the two first varieties. ‘I'he arctic fox (Cains lagopus ) is a native 
of ali the northern parts of Asia and America, and great numbers of 
their skins are annually exported by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
When the young are brought forth, they are nearly black, but in two 
or three months, as autumn advances, the belly and sides becume of 
a light ash, and the back and head ofa lead color; and as winter 
commences, they change to a perfect white. ‘The neck and feet are 
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- covered with long hair. The fur is thick, but inferior to the red or 
black fox in fineness and lustre, and if not taken in the early part of 
winter is of little value. 

There are several other animals which produce furs of different 
degrees of value, but most of them are inferior to those we have al- 
ready enumerated. The wolverene, or glutton, is about thirty inches 
Jong; the fur is variously marked, but the general color is a fine chest- 
nut or brownish black, and is highly esteemed by the native of the 
northern parts of Asia for ornamenting their robes. It is a native of 
the countries bordering on the Arctic ocean. ‘The raccoon is found 
in moet parts of the temperate regions of North America, and the fur 
is employed to a considerable extent in the manufacture of hats, but it 
is not held in much esteem being rather coarse. The full grown animal 
is about two feet long. The pelage is of » blackish gray color, pale 
on the under part of the body; the hair on the tail is thick and long, 
and marked by five or six black rings on a yellowish white ground. 
The badger is sometimes hunted for its skin by the trappers in West- 
ern America, but its value seldom repays the trouble of capture. It 
is about twenty-nine ioches in length, including the tail. The hair 
is of a grayish color, very Jong on the lower part of the body, and 
intermixed with it is a coarse, pale reddish-yellow fur. The musk- 
rat or musquash (Fibir Zibethicus) is a native of North America, 
found from Virginia to Hudson’s Bay; and is well known for its 
depredations in the banks of rivers where it burrows. The body is 
about *'velv@, and the tail nine, inches in length. The fur is soft and 
fine, of 2 reddish brown color on the back, and paler on the breast 
and belly. From its nocturnal and aquatic habits, the musk-rat bids 
fair to survive most of the other animals which afford fine furs. Itn- 
mense numbers of the peltries are carried to Europe from America. 
The various kinds of squirrels afford furs of some value on account 
of the markings. The hare, rabbit, marmot, fitch or gennet, and 
several species of mice, also produce skins which are used for many 
purposes. The silver tipped rabbit is peculiar to England. The 
skins of the chinchilla mouse are brought from South America. The 
lamb skins produced in the countries between the Baltic and Caspian 
seas and in Central Asia, are an important article of commerce. The 
hair is short, and curled and knotted in such a variety of ways, that 
the skins appear as if they were from different animals. Black and 
gray are the common colors. ‘They form a part of the winter dresses 
of the lower classes of those countries from whence they are brought, 
and are largely employed by other natious for ornamentingj winter 
garments, 

The coats of some animals of a greater size than those mentioned 
above are employed for many purposes of comfort and elegance. 
The skins of the various kinds of wolves and bears are covered with 
a coarse, thick hatr, well fitted for linings of carriagea and robes, ca- 
valry-caps, housing, and other military equipments. ‘The skin of the 
polar bear, dressed with the hair upon it, forms very substantial mats 
for carriages and floors. ‘The Greenlanders sometimes flay the ani- 
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mal without ripping the skin, and inverting it, thus form a warm sack 
which serves the purposes of a bed. The bison, found in such im- 
mense numbers on the prairies west of the Mississippi river, furnishes 
a large robe, covered with a thick, long, coarse hair, which is well 
fitted for the linings of sleighs. The argali, elk, various species ot 
deer, the lynx, wild cat, and some other animals inhabiting the nor- 
thern parts of Asia and America, are included among those whose 
skins are brought to the several dépéts of furs. 

The ocean produces two animals whose fur is held in high esteem 
on account of their lustre and fineness The sea otter ( Lutra marina) 
js about the size of a large wastiff, nearly five feet long, including the 
tail, and weighs from seventy to eighty pounds. The fur is fine, soft, 
very close when iu season, and of a jet black color and silken lustre ; 
that of the young is of a beautiful brown. It is captured in nets plac- 
ed near the shore, or tired down and killed with clubs. This animal 
has hitherto been found only between the parallels of lat 49° and 60° 
N., and long. 150° E. and 126° W.; on the northwestern coasts of 
North America, the opposite shores of Kamtschatka, and the islands 
lying between. Allied to the sea otter, and much resembling it in 
habits, is the American otter (Lutra Brasiliensts); it is a native 
of both North and South America, and is nearly the size of the sea 
otter. The fur is dense and fine, and of a glossy brown; and, like 
its congener, is much valued by the hatters. It burrows near the 
banks of streams, and is caught in traps, or killed by clubs. 

The fur seal affords a fine, dense pelage which is esteemed for 
making caps. Most of the sea-coasts throughout the world are fre- 
quented by the seal, but it is in high latitudes that they are most 
abundant. Many of the islands in the Pacific Ocean south of the 
parallel of 40° produce the fur seal; but on those where they were 
formerly common, but very few are found at present, owing to the 
exterminating policy of the hunters They are still taken, however, 
in such large quantities that they form a very important article of 
commerce. It is said that the Russians restrict the killing of the fur 
seal on the islands in the North Pacific Ocean lying to the eastward of 
Kamtschatka to one season of the year, and thus insure an annual 
return of the animals; the same is also practiced on the Lobos Islands 
by the government of Monte Video. But if the present policy is pur- 
sued, the fur seal will soon become a rare animal, 

Our remarks on the progress of the fur trade shall be brief. The 
skins of animals were first used for clothing by our great progenitors, 
while they were yet in the garden of Eden. As the human race 
grew numerous, the demand increased. But as men advanced in 
civilization, ingenuity and taste devised various fabrics of silk, wool, 
linen, &&c. The inhabitants of the northern parts of Europe and Asia 
were, however, habitually clothed in the skins of animals for many 
centuries. But among those nations who lived on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, the desire for furs was lost, and the products of the 
loom gradually superseded the shaggy skin of the bear and the tawny 
coat of the lion. The people of Babylonia and Persia, however, ex- 
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changed their manufactures for the richest furs of the north, with 
which they ornamented their dresses. The ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans were never partial to furs, associating them with “‘ those sons of 
rapine who invaded their frontiers, set fire to the houses, drove off 
the cattle, and either massacred, or made captives of the inhabitants.” 
But when these “ sons of rapine " became the conquerors of Rome, they 
brought with them their hereditary taste for furs; and although the 
climate was too warm for the coarse skins which had been essential 
to protect them from the cold of Germany and Scythia, yet they still 
retained their love for the fine and costly furs, which were employed 
for ostentation. In the 6th century, furs were brought to Rome from 
the countries near the Baltic, and from the mountains near the head- 
waters of the river Euphrates. Tlie sable was found as far south as 
Poland, and the ermine was taken among the mountains of Armenia, 
from whence it derived its name. This hereditary taste for furs was 
continued by all the nations south of the North sea; and the use of 
them was regulated by sumptuary laws for many centuries. They 
were denied to the common people, and to wear them was the privi- 
lege only of the monarch and his favorites. The noble furs were 
the ermine, the sable, the vair, and the gris; of which the three first 
were admitted into armorial bearings. The vair was a squirrel with 
a dove colored back, and the gris was also some undetermined species 
of that animal. The rich furs are associated with the chivalry of the 
middle ages, being then considered as insignia of royalty, and as 
marks of the high rank of the wearer. And until the introduction of 
fire-arms, and the greater assimilation of the different grades of so- 
ciety, caused by the progress of knowledge and arts, they were tokens 
of the valorous achievements of the warrior, or the presence of high 
state dignities. ‘Silk and other fabrics also began to gain an as- 
cendancy over furs, as they were more readily and gracefully ac- 
commodated to the capricious vagaries of fashion, and _ better 
adapted to the light and flowing draperies of dress and furniture 
than furs, which though rich, were often too heavy for all climes 
and seasons.’ It is probable that silken plush and velvet were made 
in imitation of furs. 

The trade in furs was carried on for a long time by the Hanse mer- 
chants, who obtained them from the countries north and east of the 
Baltic. In 1553, a passage was discovered by sea to Archangel, and 
a factory established there by the English under the patronage of the 
czar of Russia. They obtained black, dun, red, and white foxes, 
sables, luzernes, martrones, gurnestalles or armines, minevers (mink), 
beavers, wolverenes, gray and red squirrels, and water rats, which were 
procured from the country lying between the rivers Dwina and Oby. 
The forests of Siberia, from very remote times, have furnished the 
richest and most valuable furs for the inhabitants of Europe and Asia. 
Since its conquest by the Russians in 1640, the inhabitants pay an 
annual tribute to the emperor of one skin in every forty. The quanti- 
ties of the common kinds sent to China are great, but the choicest are 
ue to Novogorod for the use of the wealthy classes of Russia and 
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The discovery of the river St. Lawrence, and the vast extent of 
country lying west of the great lakes, opened a field almost boundless 
for the trade in furs. The French in Canada seized it with such 
avidity and success that the supply exceeded the demand, and their 
peltries could not find a market. The English also established them- 
selves near Hudson’s Bay, and carried on a great trade with the In- 
dians. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company was formed in 1670, and pro- 
secuted a lucrative trade in furs for more than a century. Another 
association, called the Northwest Company, was established at Mon- 
treal in 1783, and for some time was an active competitor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. These two Companies trapped for skins 
throughout all the country lying north of the Missouri as far west 
as the Pacific, their hunters sometimes traveling as far as 4000 miles 
from the posts. They were united in 182!, and now engross the 
greatest portion of the fur trade in America. They formerly oecu- 
pied the post of Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River, which, 
after their coalescence they abandoned, and removed to Fort Vane 
couver, where an active and prosperous trade is now carried on. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company ship all their furs to England, from their 
several posts of York Fort and Moose River on Hudson’s Bay, and 
Montreal, and on the Pacific coast. We extract the following table 
from McCulloch, showing the amount and value of the furs exported 
from the Britsh possessions in the year 1831, which would show that 
the number of fur bearing animals still remaining in North America 
was considerable. 


Skin. 0. £s. d. £. 8. d. 
Beaver, - : - 126,944 eack 1 5 0 158,680 0 0 
Muek-rat, - - 375,731 364, 0 0 6 9,393 5 6 
Lynx, - ° - 68,010 , O 8 0 23,004 0 

olf, - - 5,947 , O 8 O 2,378 16 0 
Bear, - - - 3,850 , 131 0 0 3,850 0 0 
Fox, ° - - 8,765 , ON O 4,382 10 0 
Mink, - : . 9,296 , 02 80 929 16 0 
Raccoon, - - ° 325 , OO 1 6 247 6 
Tails, (Raccoon?) : 2,290 =», «086 1 (0 31410 O 
Wolverene, - - 1744 , v 3 0 261 12 0 
Deer, : - : 645 , 0 3 0 96 15 0 
Weasel, - - - , 4 , 0 0 6 17 O 
Undescribed, from Halifax and St. John's, - ° . 15,000 0 0 
To the United States, by inlaid trade, - ° ° ° 16,146 0 0 


The North American Fur Company, the leading members of which 
reside in New York, has long enjoyed the principal part of the In- 
dian trade of the great lakes and headwaters of the Mississippi. The 
country east of the Rocky Mountains is not, at present, very produc- 
tive in fur clad animals. The region west of those mountains is now 
occupied (exclusive of private combination and individuals,) by the 
Russians on the northwest as far south as lat. 53° N, and by the Hud- 
ron’s Bay Company from thence to the Columbia river; from which 
place, trapping companies from the United States take the remain- 
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der of the region to the coast of California. The whole country, from 
the great lakes to the Pacific, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf 
of Mexico, is searched for furs. The further north the furs are ta- 
ken, the better is their quality. There is also a Russian American 
company established in Moscow, which draws its supplies from the 
Russian possessions on the northwest coast of America; the furs are 
chiefly consumed in Russia. The Danish Greenland Company in 
Copenhagen carry on a limited business, exposing thew furs for sale 
once a year. 

London is the chief emporium for furs; they are carried to that 
city from all parts of the world, and then distributed to those countries 
where they are consumed. A London fur dealer, quoted in McCul- 
Inch, divides furs into three classes ; as they are used either for dresees 
in cold climates, where they may be considered as articles of actual 
necessity ; for hats; or for ornament. Lamb and other skins are 
comprised in the first class; the beaver, nutria, musk-rat, otter, bare, 
and others which are almost exclusively consumed in hatting, are in 
the second; and under the denomination of ornamental skins, are in- 
cluded the sable, fox, tiger, &c. The same author further obeerves - 
‘‘ Furs being entirely the produce of nature, which can neither be cul- 
tivated nor increased, their value is not influenced by fashion slone, 
but depends materially on the larger or smaller supplies received. 
The weather has great influence on the quality of furs imported from 
all quarters of the world ; and this circumstance renders the fur trade 
more difficult, perhaps, and precarious, than any other. The quality, 
and consequently the price of many furs, will differ every year. It 
would be completely impossible to state the value of the different furs, 
the trade being the most fluctuating imaginable. I have often seen 
the same article rise and fall, 100, 200, or 300 per cent. in the course 
of a twelvemonth—nay, in several instances, in the space of one 
month.” To enable the reader to form some idea of the fur trade, we 
extract the following table from McCulloch’s Dtetionary. 


Account of the principal furs imported into London in 1831, the countries whence 
they were bruught, and the quantity furnished by each country. 


Countries. | Bear. |Beav'r.| Fitch. |Marten | Mink.|Muskrat Nutrio.| Otter. 


a 


Prussia, - wseee-] conceal 2,368 meee 
Germany, - | ...... sae 
Netherlands, beatae 63, 21,418 81 


eee ee | eee oe 


France, - - | ...... ...2. | 80,620] 27,67 aie 
BritishAmericaj 3,994] 93,199) ...... 112,038] 30,74 
United States, | 13,480) 7,45 weeveef 50, 70,120; 27,000) 52,130; 3,401 
Buenos Ayres, | ......]  c.eee-]ceeeee] — ceseeef  ceeeee ---+--/429, 966; ...... 


Allother places) 128) 118) ..-..- 2,354! 2,011 157 9,971! 117 
Total. | 17,602'100,944/243,705 214,107) 103,561: 772,693! 494,067 23,198 
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In commerce, the skins of animals are termed peltry until they 
have been dressed, when they are called furs. ‘The priucipal consu- 
mers of furs comprised under the ornamental class are the Chinese, 
Turks, Russians, Germans and English. The Egyptians use furs 
to a limited extent. ‘The Americans consume comparatively few in 
this manner, and re-import the dressed furs from London which were 
exported there as peltries. In 1831, out of 764,746 musk-rat skins 
imported into London from North America, 592,117 were exported 
to the United States. New York, Leipsic, Kiakhta, and Novogorod 
are the principal marts of furs after London. ‘“‘ It is a remarkable 
feature of the fur trade,’’ observes McCulloch, “‘that almost every 
country or town which produces and exports furs, imports and con- 
sumes that of some other place, frequently the most distant. It is 
but seldom that an article is consumed in the country where it is 
produced, though that country may consume furs to a considerable 
extent.” 

The consumption of furs in China is very great. The necessity 
of restricting the use of fuel to culinary operations and the arts, com- 
pels the Chinese to load themselves with garments in the winter. 
To limit the number as much as possible, the outer one is lined with 
fur, or stuffed with cotton, and the former is obtained by the people 
whenever their means will permit. All kinds of fur are used for 
this purpose, and the cost of a garment lined with fur, varies from 
$20 to several hundreds. ‘These dresses are carefully preserved, 
and often handed down from father to son: but the usual length of 
time they are worn before being spoiled is not far from twelve years. 
Cat, fox, deer, otter, seal, rabbit, hare, beaver, leopard, and others, 
are worn by the inhabitants of this province. Kiakhta and Canton 
are their principal, if not the only, emporia of furs. Those sold at 
Kiakhta are brought there by the Russians from their possessions in 
Asia and America, and exchanged for teas, silk, porcelain, and other 
commodities of China. We have no data from which to form any 
idea of the amount of furs imported into China through that place, 
but we should suppose the supply inadequate from the fact that 
dealers even from the province of Shanse come to Canton to purchase 
furs. Lamb and sheep skins, and the inferior kinds of fur, are said 
to form the bulk of those imported at Kiakhta. The importation 
of furs into Canton has, for the most part been carried on by the 
Americans, although the English have every year brought more or 
less to this port. Seal is the only fur brought from the South Seas; 
sea-otter skins are procured from Russian America, and the others 
mostly from New York. The imports of furs by the Americans from 
the year 1805 to 1834, will appear by the accompanying table. 
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Taste, showing the ! mportations of Purs into Canton in American Vessels from the year 1505 to 1834. 


Sea Otter, ...... 9,200 

Land eeu i 15,000 

Seal, . ey 140,297 | 261,000 | 100,000 | 34,000 | —...... 45,000 

Fox, wats ee cecac[) eases 2,009, ....... SUO | asaeee rr 

Rabbit & other small skins| ...... 3,400 Sieeee, | cameke Nl’ . addeee I ‘exes Sel, aeeees 
NGbriRs giscccincevivgicnsectacies 67,000 | ccc | ceecee | concen f  wenece | eevee |) ©=64,800 | 145,000 | 21,9007... 
BOGVO0jésccecacstescucrecs veces 3,756 | 34,460 | 23,368 | 11,750 

WVVWYVVEVEVevVssFs F000 0002/2220 02222] 2202024/ 02.22.) 0224.2.4/2.22.008 
Sains. 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 

Bea Otter, ........cccccecseee 

Land Otter,. ...cccscoesssee 

CT Aero rer ret ty 109,000 

ORS usicaccicecdicispcedevases 

Rabbit, Sable, &c........... | pen rere 

NOUriB, -ccssesccsecisiccescces areca VEO. canes eaece | ceceee | cecnne | -neeee | 1,904 | 107,695 | i... 
BORVOl, cvcscdtecnssaesesccasd : 17,778 | 21 451 

Muask-rat or Musquash,....) 9 ...... | cscoee vee I ~ “COON  aeaseeh: -Spvaecigh--iaatecn |.  cessten Wl Svea 
W* T&S FWBVowwsoee 

Sains 1826 | 1827 | 1823 

Sea Otter, .........cccccsccees 2,20 1,662 1,082 

Sea Otter taile,......... ccc  -scves 264 216 5 baie 

Land Otter,. .......cceseees 14,833 | 14,525 | 18,938 | 16,354 6, 454 

Beal ovecivsneicstereencvencte: 325u1 | 96,822 | 39,546 | 28,285; 11,902! 6,092 | ris eee 

Fox, 10,108 12.852 16,763 ' 30,292 | 19. 683 5 263 9,967 11,903 3,607 | ...... 
Rabbit, Sable, dc 1,010 devant’ asaeee | Beall Bebe W, “eee oeukds BIG. accel. «cesess 
Beaver, ...cc. ccccecscceecseses 4,886 4,950 5,143 | 6,127 Slane. « + InckGhts 1,828 1,810 | 
Musk-rat or Musquash,...) ...... | oe a ee ee eo a 7.739) ae 
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Taxz.r, showing the duty levied on the different furs by the Chinese, and the 
average prices in the years 1824 and 1834. 


Sune. "Real Duty. jNominal Duty| 1824 | 1834 


Land Otter, - - each{[t0mO0c6e lj it 0Om0€7 3 00 $6.124 
Sea Otter, - - - 9 1315;7,142 0 .00 50 
Seal, S. 8-25 ye sf e 0 i 3 Ig 0 ] 3 6 2.00 2.25 
Tiger, - - - - > Pr 01465 ;0 t & Of ...... 8.00 
Fox, large, Soe oh t 26)])0 1 4 5 1.50 1.40 
» small, - - + 4 006 2/007 2] ..... | oe 
Beaver, - - - ee - - -=-],01 1 0 4.50 6 124 
Rabbit, - - - per100} 0 41 010 4 5 O 0.60 0.65 


The duties in the above tahle are extracted from the Commercial 
Guide, and are as near the general charge made by the Chinese as 
can be ascertained. Besides the nominal duty on land and sea-otter 
skins as above, there is an additional charge of five per cent. on land- 
otter skins and sea-otter taila, and of three per cent. on sea-otter 
skins; this demand is exacted by the Chinese officers in kind. By 
real duty, is meant that which is paid to government, and by nominal 
duty, that which is paid by the foreign merchant to the hong-mer- 
chants. The price set down for tiger’s skins is merely nominal, as 
very few are brought to this port, and those chiefly by natives. The 
E. I. Company, during the year 1831, imported 13,330 rabbit skins 
estimated at 50 cents each; in 1832, there were 20,580 skins of all 
kinds, valued at $9,850; in 1834, the number was 18,069, valued 
at $17,306. 


Art. IV. Christian Missions in China: remarks on the means 
and measures for extending and establishing Christianity ; name- 
ly, the rag of the gospel, schools, publication of books, 
charities, Gc. By Pairosinenais. 


Orren when surveying the multitudes of this extensive empire, 
and contemplating their future destiny in this life and in that which 
is to come, the mind is filled with the most painful emotions It 
would be mistrust in Divine omnipotence, wisdom, and mercy, to 
believe that while the means for the regeneration of so great a na- 
tion are in a state of preparation, the door for the entrance of the 
gospel should be obstinately shut. In a political point of view, 
there may be occasion for strange misgivings; but so far as the 
kingdom of our Savior is concerned, futurity presents a glorious 
vista, the dazzling splendor of which far exceeds the gloom now 
apread over this country. The experience of all ages shows that 
Christ, seated at the right hand of the Father, looks down with the 
most tender compassion upon his people, and manages all the inte- 
rests of his kingdom with a powerful arm. The propagation of the 
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gospel fills the world with his glory, and prepares the way for his 
universal reign, so distinctly foretold in the prophecies. As those, 
therefore, who know the lovingkindness of the Lord, and are pe- 
netrated with gratitude, we ought to honor and glorify him by making 
known his amazing love to those who are living in total ignorance of 
his great salvation. : 

The Roman Catholic missionaries afford a convincing proof of 
what perseverance and combined exertions can effect: but they 
have not been scrupulous about the means to effect their purposes. 
China, pertinaciously shut against barbarian intruders, was not only 
entered by them ; but they traveled through the country, visited all 
the important cities, made mape, gave a new direction to the dor- 
mani sciences, and became counselors in the imperial cabinet. We 
do not wish ta become imitators of them; we cite their conduct as 
an example of what a firm resolution may accomplish. When this 
is hallowed and strengthened by Divine grace, and directed by the 
Spirit from on high, its power is irresistible. I¢ waxes strong by 
combination, and receives life and vigor only by communion with 
the living God. The principal actors among the Roman Catholics 
were Jesuits; but they were joined by great numbers belonging to 
other orders, namely, the Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustines, &c. ; 
and these soon contended with their brethren, and stopped their 
career by accusing them of a temporizing spirit. It will not be long 
before men of various nations and tongues will join in the Protestant 
mission. Let this example of their predecessors warn them of their 
danger. Let no one enter this field who is not so penetrated by 
love to the Savior, that he can give his whole soul to the work, and 
find no leisure for matters of minor consideration. Let those who 
come hither, subscribe to the Gospel and Epistles of John, and prove 
by their conduct that they are richly imbued with the same spirit 
that rested on the beloved disciple. Who shal] be considered con- 
verts, and what rites they shall relinquish, and what retain, can 
be determined only by the rules of the gospel. If none but those 
who are under the influence of the divine Spirit are to be admitted 
as candidates for baptism, and these tried by our Savior's test, ‘‘ ye 
shall know them by their works,” a distinct line will be drawn be- 
tween the pagan and the Christian, the votary of idolatry aod the 
worshiper of the living and true God. Conversion and proselytism 
have too often been confounded : none can be Christians indeed who 
are not renewed by the Holy Spirit. 

This paper is written in the hope that a new era has already com- 
menced, or will soon come, in this mission. Putting politica: changes 
quite aside, which doubtless will greatly influence the propagation 
of the gospel in China, we hail with joy the sympathy which is 
awakening in the churches of Christendom. There has never been a 
time like this. Hitherto, alas! China has had but few friends. Now 
Christians in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, England, and the 
United States, are turning their anxious thoughts towards this long 
neglected country. The laborers here must erelong be very uume- 
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rous, and it will be necessary so to combine their efforts that their 
work in the temple of God may be carried forward with skill and 
success, There must be a division of labor according to the gifts 
and talents of the laborers; but at the same time, there must be unity 
of purpose. It is to be hoped that those who first come to China, 
will be men of the most sterling piety and talents, and well fitted for 
pioneers. But shall they wait and desist from every effort, until 
political revolutions shall change the prospect, and afford a sure 
pledge of a quiet residence in the country? Certainly not. For 
neither Scriptare nor experience bids us to tarry. ‘To-day is the 
day of salvation; and to-day ought Christians to enter on their 
work. They must act openly and boldly, but with prudence. Those 
that enter the country must assume no other character than that of 
preachers of the gospel, and be determined to know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified. With the laws of the country we have 
nothing to do. It is our duty, as members of that kingdom which is 
not of this world, to preach love toward all men, while we enjoin 
obedience to the higher powers ; for there is no power but of God; 
‘‘the powers that be are ordained of God.” : 

As soon as our pumber and means are large enough, it must be 
our first endeavor to establish permanent missions io this empire. 
Before an almighty Savior, mouutaine of difficulties dwiudle into 
nothing: it is his work, and we go at his command. If wisdom 
be required to accomplish the design, let us ask it of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not; and let us ask in faith, 
nothing wavering. Christian meekness, patience, and long-suffering, 
have not yet been tried against Chinese arrogance and misanthropy. 
It is our duty to do with our might whatsoever our hands find to do; 
and at the same time to look up with the most childlike submission 
to our merciful Redeemer, who intercedes with the Father, and 
delights to hear and answer prayer. He will open doors which no 
man can shut; he will remove obstacles insurmountable to humaa 
power; and he will order all things for the promotion of his own 
glory. If our faith be genuine, our prayers fervent, and our love for 
the cause ardent, we shall never be confounded. We may be called 
from the scene of action before we see the fulfillment of the Divine 
promises; but our supplications and tears will be remembered be- 
fore the throne of the Almighty, and our successors will see that 
God is faithful. Gloomy forebodings may often fill our breasts ; every- 
thing around us may be enveloped in darkness; and the fulfillment 
of the promises may appear as distant as ever: but let us always 
remember, that the trial of our faith, being much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be 
found unto praise, and honor, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ. Let us not be ignorant of this one thing, that one day is 
with the Lord asa thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day: and thet the Lord is not slack concerning his promises, as 
some men count slackness, but is long suffering to usward, not will- 
ing tha any should perish, but all come to repentance. 
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The means to be employed in the promulgation of the gospel, are 
(1.) preaching the word; (2.) schools; (3.) the press; and (4.) well- 
doing, or works of charity. On each of these topics it is proposed 
to dwell at some Jength, hoping to fix and direct the attention of 
those who are interested in the welfare of the Chinese. 

!. The preaching of the gospel in this language has its peculiar 
difficulties. It will require a good deal of patience to acquire such a 
knowledge of the colloquial idioms as will be necessary to speak 
intelligibly to the common people. Besides reading with a native it 
will be requisite to live among the people. Few sinologues have 
acquired fluency of speech ; and there have been some who have de- 
sisted from undertaking it in despair. Much time and undivided at- 
tention, must be given to the language. Though we can not address 
the people in stated assemblies, nor long secure their attention; yet 
even a few appropriate words will always leave some impression. If 
our sentiments have received an unction from on high, they will pe- 
netrate to the inmost recesses of the heart, especially if we dwell 
on the atoning scarifice of the Savior, and are fervent in our prayers 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Novelty will always attract a great many hearers; and among a 
large number there wil usually be found some inquisitive minds, 
who will be ready to engage in conversation. The Chinese are not 
wholly indifferent to a show of interest in whatever regards the in- 
ternal man; though they wil] hear with the utmost indifference of 
the sufferings and death of the Savior of sinners. This is very dis 
couraging, but He who bids his disciples preach the gospel can give 
them a mouth and wisdom, which none can gainsay or withstand. 
On the coast of China, to which foreigners have the readiest access, 
the Fuhkeén dialect is spoken. ‘This perhaps can be best learned 
among the colonists in the Archipelago. Ifa door of entrance is 
opened to the northern provinces of the empire, where the language 
spoken does not differ much from the court dialect, this latter must 
be studied with assiduity, and learned more by conversation than from 
books; and Canton furnishes perhaps the best opportunity for ac- 
quiring it. It is hoped that those who are to enter on this work, 
will give fair proof at home of their talents for acquiring languages ; 
for those who can not learn either Greek or Latin, will make but 
slow progress in Jearning Chinese. Au easy diction and a fine ear 
will be of great advantage in mastering this language; and those 
Directors and Committees whose duty it is to select the laborers for this 
field, ought to attend to these particulars. Many of the Romanists 
spoke the language to perfection ; but a great part, we fear the great- 
er, judging by their own statements, were never able to communicate 
their thoughts with facility; nay, some even disdained to give them- 
selves the trouble of acquiring the language. True, the gifts of God 
are various; some have great gifts for learning languages, others 
have not. Without discouraging any from doing their duty, we 
would advise those who are about to engage in this study, to ascer- 
tain whether their natural powers and their organs of speech are 
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equal to the task ; and if they find they are not, then they can en- 
gage in other missions where the “ gift of tongues” is not required. 
For the commencement of the work in China there are needed effec- 
tive men, who can soon preach the word. 

More attention must be given to China, as well as to the Chinese 
colonists in the Indian Archipelago. Facts show that the whole 
coast of China is accessible; and so are also the adjacent islands. 
Thus the way is being prepared to form many new missions. The 
hints recently published on this subject have not yet received that 
attention which they deserve, and this, doubtless, because of the 
Jong cherished opnion that nothing can be done in the dominions 
of the Chinese. In Fuhkeén, no place presents so many advantages 
as the capital of the province, which has avery large population, 
and is under the immediate inspection of the provincial government. 
This would counteract all suspicions of entering the country in a 
clandestine manner. The districts around Amoy and Changchow are 
thickly settled; and the inhabitants, having for a long time car- 
ried on an extensive trade with the Chinese colonists, are pretty 
well acquainted with the European character. Both Changchow and 
Amoy would be good missionary stations. In Chékeang, the north- 
eastern ports ought to be first selected, where the people are the 
most friendly towards Europeans, and show a great deal of in- 
guisitiveness, Once established at Ningpo and Hangchow, there 
would be ready access to many millions of inhabitants, and local ad- 
vantages enjoyed which are probably to be found in no other part of 
China. Other places along the coast might be pointed out; but 
those already mentioned are the first to claim attention. Jn all the 
voyages along the coast, there has been a great demand for books, 
and a spirit of inquiry stimulated by curiosity. And there are other 
facts which ought to arouse our hopes and excite our desire, not only 
to make occasional visits to those places, but to commence perma- 
nent establishments for the benefit of the people. 

There are difficulties in the way; yet they are not insurmounta- 
ble: by faith, and prayer, and aid from on high, they can be over- 
come. Pioneers in China will not be placed in ordinary circum- 
stances; and if they count their lives (00 dear, and can not give up all 
for the sake of Christ and his gospel, they are not fit for the work. 
What extraordinary men were the first Jesuits, as Ricci, Verbiest, 
Schaal, Bouvet, Gerbillon, Prémare, &c.1 Their cringing servility, 
their crooked ways, are not to be imitated or approved; but their 
zeal, perseverance, and fortitude, are worthy of being employed in 
a better cause and for better purposes. What was the situation of 
the first missionaries to Hindostan? Did they enjoy much protec- 
tion from the Christian government aod their own countrymen? Or 
were they not rather viewed as a proscribed class? What reception 
did the first heralds of the cross meet in the West Indies? How 
were they treated by the Esquimaux? In the northeastern part of 
China, there is a healthy climate, a large population, aud a settled 
government. All that we have to fear is the exclusive pulicy of this 
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3. After mature reflection, we have become convinced that not- 
withstanding the complicated structure of the Chinese language, it 
may be reduced to very simple rules, which will greatly facilitate its 
acquisition for natives as well as foreigners. Instead, however, of 
dwelling upon this subject, which can be better proved by trial than 
argument, we would again recur to the difficulties which render 
composition in Chinese so arduous a task. Even a native must study 
five or six years, before he is able to write a tolerable essay, and yet 
how paltry are most of those which are approved at the literary ex- 
aminations. Whoever wishes to excel as a Chinese author, will find 
it as great a labor as to write Attic Greek or Ciceronian Latin, if not 
even more so; but his reward will be far greater, for he can benefit my- 
riads by his words. The Chinese are more of a reading nation than 
any other of the Asiatics. Their literature is very voluminous, being 
the collective productions of many ages and numerous writers. The 
press will be the great sis ee with which to batter the walls of separa- 
tion, superstition, and idolatry. The leisure time that remains, after 
the elements of the language are acquired, and the missionary has 
become able to preach, may well be employed in forming his style 
according to the best models. Not that we mean to say that the 
strength of argument and power of conviction are solely contained in 
excelleacy of speech; far be it from us to advance an opinion so 
diametrically opposite to the sentiments of the great apostle; but all 
that is to be desired is, that our compositions may be in an easy, 
perspictious, idiomatic and pleasing style, so that while they afford 
Instruction they may be read with delight. Much has been attempted 
in this way, but still there is no one among the laborers now in the 
field, who could prove his thorough knowledge of the Chinese language, 
by laying down the rules which constitute its excellencies, peculiarities 
and defects; and yet, such a critical knowledge is indispensable. It 
should be a standing rule, that none but idiomatical writings be 
published. The reasons for this are obvious. A nation, prejudiced, 
proud, and ignorant, can neither comprehend nor relish other com- 
positions, It has been suggested that those native converts who are 
qualified be employed as writers. This is a good thought, but it must 
always be kept in mind, that the whole current of their ideas runs in 
the same channel as that of their countrymen, and that however 
excellent in point of style their productions may be, they convey 
comparatively but little information. ‘The Roman Catholic mission- 
aries tried the same plan, and the result was similar to what we have 
described. Before the minds of the Chinese are aroused from the 
lethargy under which they labor, this task will fall on foreign laborers, 
and, with the help ofthe Almighty, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, it will be accomplished. 

The fundamental doctrines of the gospel should be the principal 
topics of our writings. A Savior for Jost man, redemption through 
his blood, grace, sanctification, a God above all to be praised for ever, 
his greatness and power, and our obligations to him, are subjects 
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exclusively Christian. These ought to employ our pens first of all; 
and here, eloqueut, affectionate and urgent appeals should be made 
to invite sinners to come to Christ. A second point will be to elu- 
cidate these subjects, by historical facts referring to native works ; 
and by these means to rivet attention, and to show the excellency 
of our creed, hope, and prospects. This opens a large field, which 
has scarcely been trodden. 

Works upon scientific subjects, which of themselves embrace a 
very extensive sphere, at first may be published upon a small scale, 
and iu close imitation of Chinese works upon the same topics. Let 
thei be gradually enlarged, until they rank among the best produc- 
tions of the country. Here we have a great advantage. Science in 
China stands at a low state; many of their productions are puerile, 
or at Jeast, unsatisfactory, and if the people can be prevailed on to 
examine the respective merits of the two with an unbiased mind, 
we flutter ourselves that we should very soon gain credit. The chief 
object in writing scientific works should be to humble that arrogance 
which opposes innprovement. To effect this, usefulness should be aim- 
ed at, and the matter be made so interesting as to induce the reader 
to seek for further knowledge. The whole compass of science ought 
to be embraced, though a certain gradation of subjects should be 
maintained, and it appears to us. that geography and history would 
be good treatises to commence the series. Little has hitherto been 
done in this branch, and that which is extant is defective; but the 
days of sloth are past, aud if we meet with sufficient encouragement 
from our own countrymen and the Chinese, there will, we trust, be 
no complaint of the want of books. For the publication of religious 
treatises, the churches at home have pledged theniselves, and we 
have no doubt of their readiness to fulfill their promises. ‘The pub- 
lication of works upon the Chinese language, of which there is al- 
ready a considerable number, can only be undertaken with a view 
of improving the labors of our predecessors, and of rendering the 
acquirement of the language easier. Here is a large field, but it de- 
serves only a secondary consideration. Works in the languages of 
Europe, which would illustrate the literature of China, or give a dis- 
tinct view of the empire, might be occasionally compiled in order 
to invite attention to the welfare of this people ; and for this purpose 
they can be recommended. 

Our books may be disposed of in various ways. Scientific works, 
which interest the general reader, and well written religious essays, 
may be disposed of by means of booksellers. A feeble attempt of 
this kind has lately been made. But we can not expect that the in- 
terest felt in this new literature will at first be so great as to lead 
us to hope that the Chinese will defray all the expense. It will 
therefore be necessary to look for aid from societies, and from beue- 
volent individuals interested in the cause, until we have gained some 
ground. Though it is the surest way to work by means of interested 
booksellers upon the mass of community, and to make our books 
cheap and in the best style, yet this procedure is slow, and often 
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vuocertain. The gratuitous distribution of books, the method hitherto 
adopted, insures circulation, but we are not always so circumstanced 
as to make a proper choice of individuals on whom to bestow them. 
In the expeditions along the coast, many thousands of volumes have 
been disposed of to an eager populace, who crowded around the 
distributor, and actually forced the books from him. Although it is 
leasing to see such impetuosity, it is more desirable to maintain a 
tter mode of circulating the books. Under present circumstauces, 
however, it would materially aid the cause if a vessel went anunally 
from Haenan to Chihle, scattering them amongst the thousands who 
have never heard of Christ. 

4. To furnish fruits is a proof of the excellency of the gospel, 
and an efficacious mode of convincing unbelievers. A missionary 
station ought to have a hospital and a physician ;—this is aposto- 
Jical. If the bodily misery which prevails throughout China is taken 
into consideration, this is perhaps a stne qua nor of a station; and 
it might be well to commence soon at Canton. But it should not 
be deemed sufficient to afford medical help merely, for which there 
will be many applicants; a lively interest in the welfare of individ- 
uals, kind assistance in the hour of need, or a friendly word under 
sufferings, open the heart for the reception of truth. By imitating 
our Savior and his apostles in well-doing, we shall prove our claim 
to be called his disciples. [t is a matter of joy that some physicians 
are on the point of joining in the good work. But it should never 
be forgotten, that it is the most sacred duty of all to alleviate suffer- 
ings, and thus to show that the gospel is indeed a message of mer- 
cy. To do this, requires few directions; if we love the Chinese, 
and this is a pre-requisite in a missionary to this people, we shall show 
them works of love, and be unwearied in convincing them that we 
are actuated by the spirit of Jove. It is by the irresistible power of 
this noble quality that we hope to gain ground; if we have it not, 
Paul’s remarks tp the Corinthians (I Cor. ch. 13) apply to us. 

We anticipate that happy time when our wishes shall be realized 
and our prayers heard; for we earnestly desire the salvation o 
China. Even should this appeal be ineffectual, and the foregoing 
suggestions, which are the result of much reflection on the spot, be re- 
jected, yet the time will come, when the Christian churches will not 
be content with merely saying, ‘‘ China is inaccessible ;”” when they 
will think it their duty to adopt the most effectual measures for 
spreading the gospel in this large country; and when laborers of 
different nations will unite in the work. Perhaps our mortal bodies 
may be then moldering in the grave, and our spirits be with God; 
but could we see, with Simeon of old, the day of the Lord and the 
Consolation of [srael approaching, we would humbly exclaim with 
him, “‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people.” 
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Arr. V. Sandwich Islands : code of laws by Kauikeaouli, the king, 
1835; Alemanaka Hawaii, no ka makahiki ov ko kakou haku o Tesu 
Kristo, 1835 ; Ka Lama Hawaii, 1834; Ke Kumu Hawaii, 1834. 


Wuen these islands were discovered by Captains Cook and King 
in 1778, they had, it was supposed, a population of 400,000 souls. 
Between the time of their discovery and 1819, the number of inhab- 
itants was reduced more than one half: this was occasioned 
partly by the wars which raged during the reign of Tamehameha, 
and ‘‘ partly by the ravages of a pestilence which was introduced by 
foreign vessels.”” Previous to 1819, idolatry, superstition, and ignor- 
ance, went hand io hand through the islands, debasing and destroying 
their inhabitants. ‘‘ ‘These people,” said those who had visited their 
shores, and who were opposed to any efforts being made to improve 
their condition, ‘‘ these people are so addicted to their pagan customs, 
that they will never give them up. They will not abandon their tabus 
and their sacrifices. You may attempt to teach them better, but you 
will never succeed.” Yet in great mercy, Jehovah has looked down 
upon those deluded inhabitants; idolatry has been overthrown ; super- 
stition and ignorance have received a death blow; and a work has 
been commenced which, as it advances, will place the people of the 
Sandwich Islands among the most enlightened and happy nations of 
the earth. Fifteen years ago the islanders were wholly destitute of 
the means of inttruction: they had no books; no written language; 
and no laws. But in all these, and many other particulars, there have 
been rapid and most pleasing changes. We have letters from the 
Islands to the 15th, and the ‘ Ke Kumu Hawaii,’ to the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1835. The prospects of the mission were then more proinising 
than they had been during the last twelve months. ‘The work of 
improvement in every department was progressing. ‘The number of 
pages printed in the year ending June Ist, 1834, was upwards of four 
millions. Some efforts, we understand, are about to be made to in- 
struct the inhabitants in the business of manufactures : and these, it 
is hoped, will lead to the adoption of some measures for the improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the islands, 

Our correspondents have kindly favored us with specimens of all 
the works, the titles of which stand at the head of this article. 
The third and fourth are newspapers; the former was commenced 
early in 1834, and the other in November of the same year. They 
are both neatly printed, in good style, and so far as we can judge are 
well calculated to accomplish the objects for which they are designed, 
lu interest and instruct the native inhabitants. The Kumu Hawaii, 
or ‘ Hawaiian Teacher,’ for November 26th, notices the death of 
the Scottish traveler and naturalist, Mr. David Douglas. “Ihe ‘Ale- 
manaka’ is, we suppose, the first ever printed in the Islands. The 
code of laws is also an original production, and the first written 
statutes that ever were promulgated in the land. ‘The laws are only 
five in number. The following translation has been forwarded to us; 
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and we give it entire, as a very curious specimen of legislation. The 
Jaws are prefaced by the following preamble :— 


“ We make a’ proclamation. All ye people of every land, hear 
and obey. Let him who hears these laws obey them; bul tf he 
transgresses, he will be guilty.” Then come the laws :-— 


‘1. We prohibit murder. Let no one of any country commit mur- 
der here. Whoever takes the life of another with a malicious desigu 
to kill, he shall die. Whoever in anger destroys human life, yet not 
intending to kill, he shall be imprisoned four years. Whoever aids in 
destroying human life with an intent to kill, he shall die. Whoever 
aids in destroying human life, yet not designing to kill, he shail be 
imprisoned four years. Whoever with malice incites or entices tu the 
commission of murder, if the murder be actually committed, he shall 
die. Whoever incites or entices another to kill, and no life is thereby 
taken, he shall be imprisoned four years. 

** Whoever in anger stabs with a sharp instrument, or strikes witha 
weapon, or throws missiles, and the life of an individual is thereby 
destroyed, he shall die- Whoever stabs with a sharp instrument, or 
strikes with a weapon, or throws missiles with malicious intent to kill, 
yet no one dies thereby, he shall be imprisoned four years. Whoever 
threatens to take the life of a person, and the deed is actually com- 
mitted, he shall die. Whoever threatens to take the life of a person 
and actually beats him but not to death, he shall be imprisoned four 
years, Whoever robs and kills a person, he shall die. Whocver robs 
a person but spares his life, he shall be imprisoned four years. 

‘** Whoever kills a shipwrecked person, whoever drives fatally a per- 
son into a place of death, whoever destroys a child after its birth, 
whoever (maliciously) burns a house with fire,—all these are reckoned 
as murderers. And if the criminal sentenced to imprisonment chooses 
to cominute with money, he shall pay fifty dollars for each of the four 
years, and then be lawfully discharged ; but in failure thereof he shall 
be put to labor till the four years expire, then be discharged. If the 
said criminal is again guilty of the same crime, he shall be fined one 
hundred dollars for each year, and in this ratio shall his sentence be 
increased till the fourth offense. This shall be the judgment of those 
who escape capital punishment. Furthermore, whoever plots the death 
of the king, and prepares the means of his destruction, his crime is 
similar to that of murder,—he shall be put in irons and banished to 
another land, and! there remain till he dies. KavIKEAOULI. 


“2. This is the second. We prohibit theft. The person who steals 
property whatever it may be, shall restore double the value of that which 
was stolen. Ifthe amount stolen was one dollar, two dollars shall be 
restored. In the same ratio shall he pay, to whatever sum the property 
stolen may amount. If he can not restore two fold in kind, he shall 
restore the value in other property to be estimated at the cash price. 
If the thief shall restore according to the provision of this law, paying 
in full the fine to the indtvidual whose goods he has stolen, the person 
thus remunerated shall pay to the judge one fourth of every dollar to 
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any amount which the thief pays to him whose property was stolen. 
If the thief does not make restitution, he shalt be either imprisoned 
or sentenced to labor, or be whipped. Ifthe amount of property stolen 
be great, it is proper that the number of lashes be increased, and if 
small that they be diminished. Thus also the imprisonment and the 
Jabor. KaviKEAOuLi. 


paid in money, in other property to the amount of fifteen dollars. And 
for want thereof, the offender shall be imprisoned four months, or 
sentenced to four months’ labor. Of the fine for adultery as adjusted 
by this law, five dollars shall be paid to the judge, and ten to the hus- 
band if it be a woman; or if it be a man who is the criminal, (ten 
dollars) to the wife. 

‘* Furthermore, any one who abets the adultery of another’s wife, 
or husband, or prostitutes a wife, or husband, or daughter, or san, or 
neighbor, or brother, or sister,—any father-in-law his daughter-in law, 
or son-in-law his mother-in law, any two men having one wife, or any 
two women one husband, and who cohabit illegally in this new age,— 
all these are punishable according to the above lines. And if the 
husband of the adulterous wife, or wife of the adulterous husband, 
desires to be separated for life on account of disgust arising from fre- 
quent adultery and bad conduct, let a bill of divorcement be given and 
let them separate; but the adulterous person shall by no means inarry 
again till the death of the party forsaken; and whoever has illicit 
intercourse with the adulterous person during the life of the party for- 
saken, it is adultery, and punishable according to the sentence in the 
preceding lines. 

‘The fornicator, the prostitute, the person who keeps a house for 
prostitution, whoever aids in prostitution and makes it a source of 
profit; the punishment for each of these offenses is ten dollars (in 
money), or in other property whose value is equal to ten dollars, and 
for want thereof he shall be imprisoned two months, or sentenced to 
two months’ labor. But the man who with a strong arm, employs 
force upon a woman because his wishes are not assented to by the 
woman whom he forces, he shall pay fifty dollars to the woman on 
whom he uses violence ; or in want thereof, other property to the value 
of fifty dollars; or he shall be imprisoned five months, or be con- 
demined to five months’ labor. When the person guilty of rape pays 
fifty dollars, fifteen shall be for the judge, and thirty-five for the wo- 
man ou whoin he uses violence. This is the punishment for rape. 

KavIKEAOULI. 

“4. This is the fourth. We prohibit deception. He who falsely 
claims and appropriates to himself the property of another, and he who 
denies his just debts, and whoever according to this law, is fraudulent 
in respect to property; the following is the penalty in all such cases, 
If the amount of property concerning which the deception is used be 
one dollar, two dollars shall be restored ; and the restitution shall be im 
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the same ratio to whatever sum the property in question may amount. 
If not restored in money, it shall be in other property ; or for the want 
thereof, the offender shall be imprisoned four months, or sentenced to 
fonr months’ labor. When the fraudulent person pays, according to 
this law, the person whom he has defrauded, then the owner of the 
property shall pay to the judge one fourth of every dollar which has 
been recovered, to any amount of property taken by fraudulent means. 

‘* Moreover, whoever maliciously slanders an innocent person; and 
whoever gives false testimony; and whoever himself worships an 
idol—for that is not the true God—or imposes the burden of this folly 
upon other people, he is a deceiver. And the punishment of all 
deceivers who do not thereby deprive others of their property, is either 
four months’ imprisonment, or four months’ labor, at the expiration 
of which time they shall be discharged. K AvIKEAOULI. 

“5. ‘This is the fifth. We prohibit drunkenness. Whoever drinks 
epirituous liquers and becomes intoxicated, and goes through the 
streets riotously, abusing those who may fall in his way, he is guilty by 
this law. He shall pay six dollars in money, or in other property of 
the same value, and fur want thereof he shall be whipped twenty-four 
Jashes, or be condemned to labor one month, or be imprisoned one 
month, at the expiration of which he shall be discharged. But if a 
drunken person shall be riotous, or if one not drunk shall be riotous, 
and break the bones of an individual, or otherwise inflict a severe 
wound which does not speedily recover, he shall pay to the person 
injured fifty dollars in money or in other property to the same amount; 
and for want thereof he shall be imprisoned five months, or be con- 
demned to five months’ labor, or he shall be whipped one hundred 
lashes and then be discharged. 

‘* When the said transgressor pays the fine of fifty dollars, the judge 
shall be entitled to fifteen dollars, and the person injured, to thirty-five. 
If the intoxicated person, or a riotous person not intoxicated, breaks 
down a fence, he shall pay one dollar for each fathom, be the same 
more or less. And if the offender does not make redress according 
to this enactment, he shall rebuild the fence which he has broken down. 
But if the breach in a fence, or in a house be small—for this law is 
applicable to houses also—the fine likewise shall be small, and if the 
aggressor refuses to pay it, he shall be imprisoned one month and then 
liberated. This is the punishment for damaging a fence or a house. 
When the individual who damages a fence or house pays the amount 
forfeited by his crime to the owner, he, the owner, shall pay to the 
judge one fourth of every dollar, which the fence-breaker, or the 
house-breaker, shall pay. K aulKEAOULI.” 
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Art. VI. The Philippine Islands: an address to its inhabitants by 


their governor and captain-general. 


[Tue “dawn of Spanish regeneration,’ we would hope with his excellency, 
Crabriel de Torres, is beginning to break forth from the thick clouds, which for 
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a long period of years, have wrapt in darkness some of the finest portions of the 
earth—Old Spain, South America, and the Philippines. In the latter, the 
business of regeneration will be slow and arduous, because the means of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, which alone exalt and give stability to a nation, 
are very few. Education, arts, sciences, and literature, as well as religion, are 
all in a low state. But as the work is arduous, so the honor and reward of per- 
forming it will be great. We wish His Excellency every success in the lauda- 
ble efforts to improve the inhabitants of the islands over which the ‘‘ Aagust 
Queen-regent’’ has given him the government. We copy the Address from the 
Canton Register of the 3ist ult.] 


“Gratitude to the august Queen-regent, who, in the name of our high and 
mighty Queen and lady, Isabella the Second, has been pleased to bestow on 
me the government of these islands, would exact from me, even were it not a 
matter of duty, that, responding to such a distinguished mark of her confidence, 
I should devote myself incessantly to guard that peace which they so fortu- 
nately enjoy, and to consolidate that happiness which their loyal inhabitants 
so well deserve. They are, and ever have been, an especial object of our 
sovereign’s care. It is my duty to regard them in the same light; such is my 
desire, and such will be my constant aim while I remain intrusted with the 
government of these islands. Separated by an immense ocean from those 
countries where I have had the honor to dedicate myself to the service and 
glory of my native land, and in which the testimonials of my political career 
amid the changeful circumstances that I have witnessed, would serve to stifle 
all hasty conjectures, I have deemed it proper and becoming to my own cha- 
racter to anticipate these by frankly coming forward with a short but sincere 
exposition of those principles which I propose to myself as a beacon in the 
administration of the countries over which Her Majesty has set me, and the 
means I intend to adopt towards their benefit. 

“ My firet object will be to guard and defend, at all hazards, the sacred 
rights of our august Queen throughout these islands. Their history is not 
unknown to me; and during the time I have resided in them 1 have been 
able to satisfy myself of the good intentions of their citizens. I therefore look 
forward with confidence, that their honor, their gratitude, and a knowledge 
of their true interests, will henceforward, as till now, ward off from their 
happy shores the insidious suggestions of the genius of discord: and, con- 
vinced that it is only under the shadow of the throne of the innocent Isabella 
they may live secure and fearless from the calamities and horrors which civil 
war has entailed on other countries, happy and envied whilst they enjoyed 
the protection of the Spanish flag,—they will give me new proofs. of that 
loyalty which has always distinguished them ; f as the careful guardian of 
the rights of the throne, as the bulwark of the peace and prosperity of the 
people, at whose head I stand, will watch, day and night, over such a sacred 
deposit, over such an inestimable treasure. And if, which I do not fear, 
there should arise amongst us any of those wretches who shrink from the 
society of the upright, who abhor peace because it affords no mantle to their 
crimes, who foment and kindle the flames of rebellion, because they can aah 
thread their way amidst anarchy and confusion—against such the law shail 
be enforced in its utinost rigor. The punishment of the wicked shall gua- 
ranty the safety of the good citizen. 

“The morals of a country inspire distrust, or hold out a prospect of securi- 
ty; they are the tests of its civilization or its barbarism. Fortunately, those 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines, being guided by a pious and enlightened 
oe Sega and cherished by zealous ministers of the gospel, do not on the 
whole, belie the unremitting care and attention of the supreme government 
to direct them aright. Neveretheless, I can not omit to state, that respect for 
our holy religion, vencration for its ministers, subordination to the laws, 
esteem for the constituted authorities of the country, and decorum in public 
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conduct, are the principal guaranties of the sigs Apa the prosperity of the 
ple: these are qualities which ennoble them. Dignity, virtue, and true 
ppiness were never yet found by the side of impiety, insubordination, and 
disorder. It will, therefore, be one of my chief objects, zealously to labor 
for the preservation of good morals, to support and strengthen them, and to 
correct those blemishes which might lead to their being corrupted. To effect 
this, therefore, a constant vigilance shall follow the footsteps of those who, 
without any known means of subsistence, make a profession of vice, and live 
by fraud and deceit; who roam about with unfixed intentions, who take 
advantage of candor, honor, and good faith, to involve them in their toils: 
these corrupt by their pernicious example, they are actual drones, the pests 
of society. In this abundant country, the productiveness of its soil, the sim- 
plicity of its culture, a mild and protecting legislature, the rapid communica- 
tions which facilitate the export of its valuable staples, and even of its scanty 
manufactures, have given such an impulse to production, that the industrious 
and persevering man can not do less than take advantage of circumstances, 
as advantageous as they are difficult to unite. He who in the midst of these 
should prefer a vile, degrading sloth to moderate exertion, or to an honorable 
means of obtaining a livelihood, is a wretch who ia only anxious to enjoy his 
ease at the expense of his ncighbor’s sweat. My eye will be upon such. 

‘‘ But the honorable man, the rigactlsg citizen, be hie state or condition 
what it may, will always find with me a kind reception; at all hours my ears 
will be open to his complaints, and I will remedy them if they are just ; I will 
listen to bis prayers, and grant him the help he may require, if it be in my 
power. I will not permit that he be the plaything of authority, or the victim 
of power. I will interpose betwecn the oppressor and the ; if the 
law be trampled upon, its voice shall be heard, not amid the clash of the 
passions, but in the respectful silence of the temple of justice, as clearly and 
as distinctly pronounced as it is my determination never to see her venerable 
statutes despised. 

“Convinced that at times it is not the depravity of the heart, but human 
weakness, or perverted judgment, the impulse of the violent passions, which 
unfortunately induces men to deviate from the path which a sense of duty 
and the laws of their country have marked out to them, I shall feel an earnest 
desire, a sincere pleasure, in checking them for their amendment; and to 
obtain this end, I will use the solicitude of a father who is anxious to change 
his misguided sons into useful members of the family over which he presides. 
Thus at one time armed with the sword of justice, and at another time sooth- 
ing its rigors with mercy; always inexorable with the wicked, and always 
protecting from their thousand snares the u right citizen, peace and safety 
will be established ; and thus complying with the wishes of the august Queen- 
regent, and satisfying my own, I will devote myself to the utmost to insure 
the prosperity of these islands. 

ws: From the days of Philip the Second till our own time, all our 
sovereigns have bestowed unremitting attention to this most interesting object, 
as the numerous laws and royal schedules, perennial proofs of their wisdom 
and magnanimity, abundantly attest. But the immortal Christina, scarce 
yet recovered from her intense grief, waylaid by a reckless and turbulent 
faction, who are stirring up revolt against her illustrious daughter, surrounded 
on all sidea by the wants of a great nation, probing their wounds and procur- 
ing their remedy; in fine, busied with all those weighty cares which are 
natural to a new reign, which beams on the world the dawn of Spanish 
regeneration, at the beginning of such an important task, directs her thoughts 
to this distant handful of her Joyal vassals, The supreme tribunals that have 
to take cognizance of their complaints and necessities, assume a more ex- 
peditious and analogous form ; upright ministers and employés, whose services 
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beyond sea, whose knowledge and experience equal the firmness of their 
resolves, are called to her confidence. Sundry other measures for yi dak 
and protection emanate from the throne; and the future happiness of our 
ultramarine possessions will be guarantied by the best wishes of a good and 
illustrious Queen. It having fallen to my lot to put in force her sovereign 
will throughout these islands, I shall consider it an honorable task to give 
activity and impulsc to the sources of their riches. 

“ Different royal decrees, issued especially since the reign of Charles the 
III. of glorious memory, up to the present day, have had for their object not 
only to protect the industrious Jaborer, but also to stitnulate and support him 
by rewards, which added to the motive of private interest in a country whose 
fertile soil so abundantly repays the skillful agriculturist, ought to induce to 
every exertion in the culture and care of their valuable productions. I will 
see that the most wise and fatherly steps b taken; I will patronize to the 
utmost the first and noblest of the arts; I will examine minutely the obstacles 
that might cramp its perfect growth; I will do all in my power to obviate 
them, and will neglect none of the ways and means that my authority may 
enable me to use in its support. 

“The first of these is, and ought to be in every agricultural country, to 
factilitate the export of its surplus produce. Commerce, therefore, that 
channel of human wealth and knowledge, which has become the stay, the 
strength, and the common soul of nations, will find in me all the protection 
which its importance demands, and all that security which a government 
jealous of its good name can possibly hold out. 

“Our wisest monarchs have opened their hands liberally to commerce no 
less than to agriculture ; but ill-founded calculations, information adulterated 
by impure motive, or mistakes arising from the ignorance of the age, have 
changed at times their protection, however well meant, into useless, nay, 
perhaps, fatal interference. The enlightened government of our illustrious 
Queen is even now discussing this important subject, and new royal decrees, 
loosing some of the fetters that have till now cramped the genius of commerce 
in these islands, foretell a favorable change in this branch of the legislature. 
For my in the sphere of se own power, I will avoid all restrictions not 
absolutely necessary, nor shall I interfere, unless peremptorily called for. I 
will give individual enterprise al] the ecope that it requires, even until it 
trespasses on the royal commands, and it shall not want the succor that m 
authority can supply. This succor I will extend alike to native industry, 
as is my wish, so shall I exert myself to rescue it from the state of backward 
ness into which it is plunged. 

“Such is my sincere desire to respond worthily to the unlimited confidence 
with which her Majesty has been pleased to honor me, by supporting and 
consolidating that happy peace and security which the inhabitants of these 
islands enjoy, and cherishing their wealth and prosperity. To put these 
resolutions in force, I reckon upon the codperation of all the authorities, more 
especially upon that of the royal council, of which I have the honor to he 
president ; and from my personal acquaintance with all of them, I may entertain 
a well grounded hope they will proceed in union and harmony, not al- 
lowing a spirit of competition or ill-timed discord, to stifle their zeal for the 
service of H. M., or the common frre of these, her royal vassals. The bound- 
ary line of the faculties and privileces of all ie distinctly marked out; not 
only will I respect it myself, but I will take eare that it is tres by no 
other individual ; and although, by the royei decree of the 8th of April last, 
H. M. has been pleased to grent me new powers ef the most ample and 
unlimited nature, I will not make use of this t distinction and high mark 
of her confidence, unless compelled to exert hem in defense of the important 
trust committed to my care. 

“T reckon likewise upom the loyalty of the distinguished army of these 


I believe them just, I will support them with firmness because I consider 
them equally conducive to the fulfillment of my duty, and the accomplishment 
of my ardent desire for the happiness of this country. 

“ ila, March Ist, 1835. “GABRIEL DE TORRES.” 


Agr. VII. Journal ef Occurrences: black lines in the streets of 
Canton ; tmprisoned linguist, pilot, &c.; hong-merchants ; local 
officers ; drought ; bribery and sacrilege; death of imperial off- 
cers at Peking ; literary eraminations ; riots in Kansuh; memorial 
to the emperor, with regulations restrictive of foreign trade at 
Canton: 


A ergat variety of occurrences and rumors, some of them of a very serious, 
and others of the most trivial, character, have come te our notice during the 
month. There is, however, in the political hemisphere a stillness like that 
in the natural world before a storm, when the elements are held in nee. 
There are too, in the course of nature, or rather in that of Divine Provi- 
dence, signs which interest the most careless obeervers. It is said by the 
Chinese, that when a new family is destined to ascend the throne the event 
is preceded by happy prognostics; and that in like manner, the fall of dy- 
nasties is preceded by monsters and prodigies. The fall of mountains, earth- 
es, excessive heat, outbreaking of fires, raging storms, inundations, 
rought, &c., are presages of misfortune. To these, they add many other 
things which they regard as the precursors of evil. Dark blackish lines in the 
streets of Canton, of the adjacent villages, have been objects of wonder 
among the populace during the last few weeks. We can not ascertain what 
has given rise to the belief of the existence of the phenomena in question ; 
it is clear, however, that the “dark, blackish lines,” exist nowhere else ex- 
cept in the darkened imaginations of the people. There are other things, 
however, such as protracted dry weather, and the like, which thoagh the 
may not be ‘ presages of misfortune,’ are evidently judgments sent from God. 
The workers of iniquity often go unpunished in this world, while calamities 
overtake those who do well: but often also, it is otherwise. Whether this 
great nation, for the iniquities and cruelties with which it is filled, is soon 
to be dashed in pieces, or whether it is to be preserved, purified, and elevated, 
we will not venture to predict ; but will endeavor to mark those occurrences 
which illustrate the condition and character of the inhabitants of the land, and 
those events winch manifest the will of God concerning them. 
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ar sioeriard iy hai pilot, &e. The expectation, expressed in our last 
number, that the linguist and others charged ‘ith aiding and abetting the 
late chief superintendent in coming to Canton, would speedily be rcleased, 
has not been realized. On the contrary, it now seen certain that they 
have been sentenced to transportation,—the linguist to «the cold country,” 
and the pilot to one of the neighboring provinces. There is, however, an 
obscurity about this case, which will induce us to refer to it in a future num- 
ber. By the bye, we should like to know what has become of the “inno- 
cent, unfortunate man,” who several months ago, “in obedience to the 
laws” of the Celestial Empire, “voluntarily gave himself up” to the local 
authorities. Has he, or has he not, been set at liberty? If not, where w 
he, and what is his condition ? 

Hong-merchants. Fatqua, one of the respectable hong-merchants, who 
was recently declared in debt to government, to the amount of more than 
three hundred thousand taels, has been compelled to stop business; and it 
is said is endeavoring to procure a declaration of bankruptcy and sentence of 
banishment, in the hope of being able after a few years to return and live 
on “ private property.” Gowqua’s hong, which was recently shut up, has been 
redpened under the name of T'unghing, instead of Tungyu. Punhoyqua is 
also resuming, or is about to resume, business. 

Local officers, §c. Governor Loo left Canton early in the month fora 
tour through the western departments of this province and to Kwanysc, 
to attend the military reviews. His irae | has given orders to the Chi- 
nese authorities at Casa Branca to watch carefully the barbarians at Macao, 
and to seize and send up to Canton any natives of a suspicious character. 

During the last eight months scarcely any rain has fallen in 
this neighborhood. In consequence of this, several edicts have been recently 
published. The following singular one appeared on the 25th inst.:— 

‘* Pwan, the acting chefoo of Kwangchow, issues this inviting summons. 
Since for a long time there has been no rain, and the prospects of drought con- 
tinue, and supplications are unanswered, my heart is scorched with grief. 1n the 
whole province of Canton are there no extraordinary persons who can force the 
dragon to send rain? Be it known to you, all ye soldiers and people, that if there 
is any one, whether of this or any other province, priest or such like, who can 
by any craft or arts bring down abundance of rain, I respectfully request him to 
ascend the altar (of the dragon), and sincerely and reverently pray. And after 
the rain has fallen, I w-ll liberally reward him with money and tablets to make 
ported his merits Spvedily comply with the summons. Delay not. A special 
edict.”’ 


To this, some of the rogues in the street have added the following lampoon — 
RNAP ABA Pee Re HR 
GAR MABE 0) AG ae GA 48 


‘“* Kwangchow’s great protector, the magnate Pwan, 
Always acts without regard to reason : 
Now prays for rain and getting no reply, 
Forthwith seeks for aid to force the Dragon.” 

In obedience to this inviting summons, an ‘extraordinary person’ has 
presented himself before the chefoo, and has ascended the altar, promising 
thit he will compel the old Dragon, the God of Rain, to send down copious 
showers within three rise what will be the consequences of this mockery 
remains to be seen. Abundance of incense is being offered; crowds of peo- 
ple are thronging the temples ; the slaughter of animals continues interdicted ; 
and the chief southern gate of the city is closed up. 

Bribery and Sacrilege. There is scarcely any species of malversation 
or sacrilege, which is not in vogue among the Chinese. Many of these evil 
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practices and misdemeanors become so familiar that they excite neither sur- 

ise nor compunction. None, not even the dumb idols of the country. are 
ree from the rapacity and insults of both rulers and people. Not many 
years ago, in a season of drought like the present, the chief magistrate of the 
poms after having prayed a long time to the God of Rain without gaining 

is pu , and finding also that his offerings and presents produced no 
effect, became enraged with the god, ho a chain about his neck, dragged him 
from his temple, and exposed him to the hot, scorching rays of the midday 
sun. During the present month, (up to the present day, the 29th,) pines 
efforts have been made to move the compassion of the gods: officers of go- 
vernment have gone to the temples, sometimes alone, and sometimes en 
masse, but all their endeavors have hitherto been in vain. “When these 
officers have to deal with us,” say some of the shrewder ones among the 
people, “they can usually soon obtain the object of their wishes by some 
means or other ; but now they can obtain nothing from the gods, either by 
their prayers, by their offerings, or by their threats.” 

All officers of government are strictly forbiddeu to receive bribes. But 
this probibition has very little effect. The great difficulty is, since the 
laws which regulate the system of bribery are unwritten, to determine in 
any given case the amount of money that shall be paid, and the persons 
among whom it shall be divided. The recent edicts have been a fruitful 
source of gain. The people must have provisions; and the butchers 
must sel] the beef, pork, &c., which they have slaughtered. But to do 
this, it is necossary to blind the eyes of the police-men who are near them. 
Sometimes the butcher comes in contact with two sets of these har- 
pies; and then he is in danger. A case of this kind occurred on the 24th 
inst. The man opened his stall under the protection (which he bought) 
of the Tartar soldiers near one of the gates of the city. A servant of a 
civil magistrate, passing that way, and being refused the demand which he 
made, reported the case to his master, who immediately hastened to the 
spot accompanied by a number of his soldiers. The butcher stood his ground, 
supported by his friends, the Tartar soldiers ; the istrate descended from 
his sedan, and ordered his minions to seize and bind the impious wretch who 
dared to violate a public edict. Blows soon followed angry words, and the 
magistrate, beaten and overpowered by numbers, was compelled to return. 
The next day, the butcher was missing, and the case was reported to the 
ates authorities. ~~ of 

ing: death of imperial officers. ent ttes contain notices 
the death of four neh officers of state, viz, Teaon Chinyung, Tae Tun- 
yuen, Wanyin, and Shingyin. The first of these died of a cold, in the 87th 
ear of his age. He was cabinet minister, president of the Hanlin Col- 
ege, &c. The second, Tunyuen, was president of the Tribunal of Punish- 
ments ; the third was president of the Tribunal of Public Works ; and the fourth 
was commissioner to Canton last year, and died on his way back to Peking. 
u examinations. In consequence of the empress dowager, the step- 
other of Taoukwang, reaching the 60th anniversary of her birth (not the 
Oth, as we erroneously stated in a former number,) there are to be this year 
throughout the empire, extra literary examinations, for attaining both the 
higher and lower degrees. The examinations for the degree of kewjin, are 
to take place at the usual time, viz. on the 8th moon of the year. This 
joyous event, “the holy mother’s birthday,” and another equally felicitous, 
the exaltation of a new empress, have caused a great variety of special fa- 
vors, pardons, &c., to be decreed ; all of which induce his majesty to hope 
that this year will be one of great rejoicing throughout the empire. 

Riots. There ia in the ttes, a notice of riots in Kansuh. An attack 
was made on the office of the governor, and his house was set on fire by the 
populace. The affray, however, was soon stopped, and quiet restored. 
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Document from the hoppo, containing a memorial from the Canton government 
to the emperor, with sight regulations restrictive of foreign trade. 


Pang, by imperial appointment, superiatendent of the maritime customs of 
Canton, cc. &c., issues this order to the hong-merchants, requiring their full 
acquaintance with the contents thereof. I have received the following com- 
munication from the governor :— 

*¢ Whereas, I the governor united, on the 28th day of the first moon, in the 
15th year of Taouk wang, with your excellency the hoppo, and Ke, the lieutenant- 
governor of Kwangtung, in framing a respectful memorial concerning restrictive 
regulations decided on for the direction of the trade and of barbarians: We 
must now await the receipt of a reply in vermilion fi. 6. in the imperial hand- 
writing], when the same shall be reverently recorded and communicated to you. 

‘‘ A communication is at the same time addressed to the governors of the me- 
tropolitan provinces [Chihle and Keangnan], and of Minché (Chékeang and 
Fuhkeén], and to the lieut-governors of the provinces of Keangsoo, Chékeing, 
and Fuhkeén, requesting that they will issue general orders to all civil and mili- 
tary officers along the coast withio their jurisdiction, strictly to command that 
the merchant ships, hereafter, when resorting to Canton to purchase foreign 
goods, shall one and all repair to the chief custom-house of Canton, and request 
a stamped manifest, enumerating the goods and their quantities; likewise to 
disallow private purchases; and also to maintain strict investigation, that if any 
vessels from sea, bringing home transmarine goods, be found on examination 
to be without the stamped manifest of the custom-house, such goods may be 
immediately regarded as contraband, and examination made and punishment 
inflicted, according to the regulations. 

‘* Instructions also are given to the tungche of Macao, for him immediately to 
give strict orders to the pilots, the compradors, and so forth, that they may obey 
and act accordingly. Hereafter, they are imperatively required to adhere to the 
regulations established by memorial to the emperor ; they are to be careful in pi- 
Joting vessels; and they mnst not unlawfully combine (with foreigners) to 
smuggle ; if the barbarian ships go out ur come in contrary tu the regulations, or 
if the barbarians clandestinely go about in small boats to places along the coast, 
rambling about the villages cad farms, the said pilots are to be assuredly brought 
with atrictness to an investigation: if there be any sale or purchase of contra- 
band goods, or stealthy smuggling of 8 liable to duty, and the compradors 
do not report according to the truth, they also are to be immediately punished 
with rigor; and are decidedly to have no indulgence shown to them. 

‘« Instructions are likewise given to the poochingsze and anchisze to examine 
and act in accordance with the tenor of the copy of this memorial ; and immedi- 
ately to transmit directions to the civil and military officers along the coast (of 
the province) to act in obedience thereto ; also to command the hong-merchants 
and linguists to enjoin orders on the barbarian merchants of every nation, that 
they may one and all act in obedience thereto, and not oppose. Besides all 
this, it is befitting that I address this communication to you the hoppo, that you 
may, in accordance with the tenor of the copy of the memorial, issue orders on 
all points to the hong-merchants and linguists, that they may enjoin orders on 
the barbarian merchants of every nation, for them to obey and act accordingly.” 

This coming before me the hoppo, I unite the circumstances, and issue this 
order. When the order reaches the said merchants, let them act in obedience to 
the tenor of the copy of the memorial, and enjoin orders on the barbarian me:- 
chants of every nation, that they may pay obedience thereto. Oppose. An to 
special order. Annexed is a paper containing a fair copy of the memorial, as 
follows :— 

“A reverent memorial, respecting restrictive regulations determined on for 
the direction of the trade and of barbarians, is hereby presented, imploring the 
Sacred Glance to be cast thereon. With reference to barbarians from beyond the 
outer seas coming to Canton to trade, since the time when, the in 25th year of 
nibs Chacha restrictive enactments were fixed by a representation (to the 
throne), there havealso been further regulations from time to time determined on; 
viz.,in the L4th vear of Keifking (1810), and in the 11th year of Taoukwang 
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[1831], by several former governors and lieut.-governors ; and on representa- 
tion (to the throne) the same have been sanctioned ; obedience has been paid tuo 
them, and they have become established laws. These have been complete and 
effectual. But during the length of days they have been in operation, either they 
have in the end become a dead letter, or there have gradually sprung up unre- 
strained offenges. Last year, the English Company wasended and dissolved The 
said nation’s merchants come at their own option to trade. There is none having 
a general control. Although commands have been issued to the said nation’s bar- 
barian merchants to send a letter home to their country, to continue the appoint- 
ment of a taepan, who shall come to Canton for the direction and control (of 
affairs) ; yet as the merchants are now many, and individuals are mingled to- 
gether, while affairs are under no united jurisdiction, it is necessarily required 
that regulations should be enacted and published, that they may be obeyed and 
adhered to. But the affairs of time have variations of present and past; and 
since the English barbarians’ Company is dissolved, the attendant circumstances 
of commerce are also slightly different from what they were formerly. 

‘* Besides those old regulations, respecting which it is unnecessary further to 
deliberate, but which may all, as formerly, continue to be distinctly enumerat- 
ed in plain commands; and besides the regulations regarding the management 
of barbarian debts, and regarding the strict seizure of smugglers, which have 
already been specially represented ; there are still regulations which require to be 
reconsidered, for the purpose of adding or altering. These we, your majesty's 
ministers, calling into council with us the poochingsze and the anchasze, have 
fully deliberated upon. The rules of dignified decorum should be rendered awe- 
atri +, ordcr to repress overstepping presumption ; the bounds of intercourse 
should be closely drawn, in order to eradicate Chinese traitors ; the restraints on 
egress and ingress should be diligently entorced ; the responsible task of inves- 
tigation and supervision should be carefully attended to: then surely in the res- 
trictive enactment, there will be unceasingly displayed minute care and diligence. 
At the same time the hong-merchants should be strictly commanded to deal fairly 
and equitably ; each regarding highly his respectability in order that all the fo- 
reigners, thoroughly imbued with the sacred dew of favor, may univerrally quake 
with awe, and be filled with tender regard. Looking upwards, to aid our sove- 
reign's extreme desire to soothe into subjection the far-coming barbarians, and to 
give weight and attention tothe maritime guard: we respectfully join these 
expressions in a reverent and duly prepared memorial ; and also take the eight 
regulations which we have determined on, and making separately a fair copy 
thereof, respectfully offer them for the imperial eye : prostrate, supplicating our 
sovereign to cast the sacred glance thereon, and to impart instruction. A res- 
pectfui memorial. Taoukwang, 15th year, Ist moon, 28th day. (Feb. 25th, 1833.) 


“© We respectfuly take eight additional and altered regulations, restrictive of 
the barbarians, whereon we have deliberated and decided, and have attentively 
nade a fair copy thereof, we with reverence offer them for the imperial perusal :”’ 


1. The outside barbarians’ ships of war convoying goods are not permitted to 
sail into the inner seas. It is requisite to enforce with strictness the prohibitory 
commands, and to hold the naval force reaponsible for keeping them off. 

On examination it appears, that the trading barbarians may bring ships ofwar 
to protect their goods themselves. This has heen the case for 4 long time past. 
But the regulation hitherto existing, only permits them to anchor in the outer 
seas, there waiting until the cargo vessels leave the port, and then sailing back 
with thein. They are not allowed to presume to enter the maritime port. From 
the period of the reign of Keaking onwards, they have gradually failed to pay 
implicit obedience to the old rale ; and last year there was again an affair of irre- 
gularly pushing in through the maritime entrance. Although the said barbarians, 
aniling into the shallow waters of the inner river, can effect nothing in the least ; 
yet restrictive measures always should be perfect and complete. With regard 
to the line of forts at the Bocca Tigris, there are now some additional erections 
and some removals in progress: and at the same time more cannon are being 
cast, and measures of preparation and defense are being determined on. It is, 
besides this, requisite to enforce with strictness the regulations and prohibitions. 
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Hereafter, if a ship of war of any nation convoying goods presumes to enter 
either of the maritime ports of Crons Harbor or the Bocca Tigris, the barbarian 
merchants’ cargo vessels shall have their holds altogether closed, and their trade 
stopped, and at the same time the ea of war) shall be immediately driven 
out. The naval commander-in-chief also shal be held responsible, whenever he 
meets with a ship of war of the outside barbarians anchored in the outer seas to 
give commands immediately to all officers and men of the forts, that they apply 
themselves to the object of keeping up preventive measures against the same ; 
also to lead forth in person the naval squadron, to cruize about with them in 
guard uf all the maritime entrances, and to unite their strength to that of the 

orts, for the purpose of guarding against (any such ship of war). Should the 

officers or soldiers be guilty of negligence and indolence, they shall be reported 
againet with severity. It is imperatively necessary that the power of the naval 
aod land forces should be exerted in unbroken concert, that the barbarian ships 
may have no way of irregularly pushing through. 


2. When barbarians stealthily transport muskets and cannon, or clandestinely 
b ing up foreign females or foreign sailors, to the provincial city, the hong- 
merchants shall be held responsible in all points for investigating the matter. 

It appears on examination, that barbarians may carry with them one sword, 
one rapier, and one gun each ; this the regulations do not prohibit. But if they 
presume, besides this, to bring cannon and muskets or other military weapons, 
or foreign feinales, ap to the provincial city, the fixed regulations hold the 
officers and men of the guard-houses responsible for finding out and stoppin 
them. The guard-stations have indeed the responsible task of searching an 
discovering; but the barbarian merchants at Canton, dwelling in the outside 
barbarians’ factories, the apartments which they occupy are all rented by them 
from the hong-merchants. The said merchants’ ears and eyes are close to 
them: they artesian cannot be ignorant (of anything they do) ; it is evidently 
befitting that they should, on all points, be held responsible fur investigating 
and finding ont (whatever is done). 

Hereafter, the barbarians of every nation shall be altogether disallowed bring- 
ing up muskets, cannon or other military weapona, or foreign females or sailors, 
to the provincial city. Ifany should clandestinely bring them up, the hong- 
merchant from whom their factory is rented, shall be held responsible for disco- 
vering and preventing it, and for disallowing them to be brought into the fac- 
tory ; and for at the same time repairing to the local magistrate to present a re- 
port (of any such attempt). Should he suffer, connive at, and conceal such at- 
tempt. the said hong-merchant shall be punished according to the law against 
clandestine intercourse with outside nations. The officers and men of the guard- 
stations who fail to discover such misdemeanors shall also be severally tried and 
rigorously punished, as guilty of ‘failing to investigate and willfully conniving.’ 


3. Pilots and compradors of barbarian ships must have licenses from the tung: 
che of Macao ; it must not be allowed that they should be privately hired. 

It is found on examination, that in the office of the tungche of Macao, there 
have hitherto been appointed 14 pilots : and whenever a barbarian ship arrives 
in the sea outside the Bocca Tigris, a report shonid be made to the said tungche, 
that he may command a pilot to take the ship into port. For the provisions 
and necessaries required by the barbarian merchants on board the ship, a compra- 
dor should be employed; who is also selected from among men conspicuous in 
their native place for substance and property, and is appointed by the said tung- 
che to fill the station. Of late, there bas constantly been a set of vagabonds in 
the outer seas, falsely acting in the capacity of pilot«; who ae iy Corsage away 
with the goods of barbarians, and then run off. There has also been a class of 
vagabonds who craftily assume the name of compradors, and unlawfully combine 
for the purpose of smuggling and other illegalities. When the thing is discover- 
ed, and search is made for them, their names and surnames having been falsely 
assumed, there are no means of finding and bringing them to trial. 

Hereafter, the tungche of Macao, when appointing pilots, shal] ascertain full 
their age and vutward appearance, their native place and habits of life, and shal] 
then give them a place on the list (of pilots), and a sealed and signed waist-war-. 
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rant." A list also shall be kept of them, and a full report respecting them sent 
to the office of the governor and to the custom-house, to be there preserved. 
When a barbarian ship is to be piloted in, a sealed license shall be given to them, 
stating explicitly the names and surnames of the pilot and master of the ship, 
which when the guard-stations have verified, they shall let the ship pass on. 
Any men withont the sealed and signed waist-warrant, the barbarian ships must 
not hire or employ. With regard to the compradors required by the barbarian 
ships, when anchored at Macao or Whampoa, they must all have waist-warrants 
given {> them by the said tungche ; and must be subject at Macao ‘to examina- 
tion by the said tungche, and at Whampon, to examination by the Pwanyu heén 
magistrate. If the barbarian ships come in or go out contrary to the regulations, 
or if the barbarians clandestinely go about in small boats, to places along the 
coast, rambling among the villages and farms, the pilots shall be brought to a 
strict investigation. And if there be any trading in contraband 8, or any 
stealthy smuggling of goods liable to duty, and the compradors do not report 
the same according to the truth, the offense shall be rigorously punished. 


4. With regard to hiring and employing natives in the barbarian factories, 
there must be limits and rules clearly settled. 

On examination it appears, that it was formerly the regulation, that the trad- 
ing barbarians should not be permitted to hire and employ any natives except 
linguists and compradors. In the I !th year of Taouk wang, it was, on representa- 
tion (to the throne), permitted, that in the barbarian factories, for gatekeepers, 
and for carriers of water and carriers of goods, natives might be hired for 
(foreigners) by the compradors. But the silly populace earnestly gallop after gain, 
and possess but little shame. And adjoining the provincial city, are many 

reons who understand the barbarian speech. If the barbarians be allowed to 

ire them at their own pleasure, it will be difficult to prevent unlawful combina- 
tion and traitorous procedure. It is evidently befitting that a limit and rule 
should be fixed, and that a special responsibility should be created. 

Hereafter, in each barbarian factory, whatever be the number of barbarians 
inhabiting it, whether few or many, it shall be nermitted only to employ two 
Seca ke and four water-carriers ; and each barbarian merchant may hire one 
man to keep his goods. It shall not be permitted to emplo pale than this 
limited number. The comprador of the barbarian factory shall be held responsi- 
ble for hiring these men ; the linguists shall be held responsible for securing, 
and filling up the places of the compradors ; and the hong-merchants shall be 
held responsible for securing and filling up the places of the linguists. (This 
will be) a shutting up rule, extending through progressive grades. If there be 
any illicit combination or breach of law, only the one who hired and stond security 
shall be answerable. At the same time commands shall be given to the superin- 
tending hong-merchant, to make out monthly a fair list of the names and birth- 
places of the compradors and coolies under each barbarian’s name, and hand it 
in to the district magistrate, to be kept in the archives, ready at any time to be 
examined. As to the carriers of goods, the linguists shall be commanded to hire 
them miscellaneously, when the time comes (that they are required) ; and when 
the business is finished to send them back. With regard to natives being hired 
to become the menial attendants of barbarian merchants, under the name of 
sharoaa [servants], it shall still be for ever prohibited. Should merchants hire 
coolies beyond the limited number, or clandestinely hire shawdn as menial at- 
tendants, the linguists and hong-merchants shall both receive punishment. 


5. With regard to barbarians sailing vessels about in the inner rivers, there 
should be reductions and limitations severally made, and the constant practice 
of idly rambling about should be prohibited. 

It appears on examination, that the barbarian trading vessels, when they enter 
the port, anchor at Whampna. In going to and fro between Canton and Macao, 
the English Company's skippers only have hitherto been permitted to travel in 
flag-bearing sampan boats. This kind of sampan is a boat with a rather large 
hull, and a deck over it; rendering it easy to carry in it military weapons and 


* This is a piece of wood with characters cut thereon. to be carried about the 
person; hence catied a waist-warrant. 
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contraband goods. Now that the Company has been dissolved, all the flag-bear- 
ing sampan vessels should be done awsy with. As tothe barbarians residing in 
the foreign factories, they are not permitted to presume to go in and out at their 
own pleasure. Inthe 2lst year of Keaking [1816], when governor Taeing was 
in office, it was ear he: that on three days, viz. the 8th, 18th, and 26th of a | 
month, they should be permitted to ramble about once, in the neighborhood. 
Of late years, the barbarians have continually disobeyed the old regulations ; 
it is imperatively necessary to enforce powerfully the prohibitory commands. 

Hereafter, all the barbarians, when their ships reach Whampoa, if they have 
any business requiring them to go to and fro between Canton and Macao, or to 
interchange letters, are only permitted to use uncovered smal] sampans; they 
may not again use flag-bearing sampan vessels. When the small sampans pass 
the custom-houses, they must wait until they are searched ; and should they 
have in them contraband goods, or cannon or other military weapons, they must 
be immediately driven out. The barbarians residing in the factories shall onl 
be allowed to ramble about on the 8th, the 18th, and the 28th, three days of eac 
month, in the neighboring flower gardens, and the Hiechwang sze temple [on 
Honan]. Each time there must not be more than ten individuals; and they 
muat be limited to the hour of five in the evening to return to their factories. 
They must not be allowed to remain out to sleep, or to drink liquor. HH, when 
it is not the day that they may receive permission, they should go out to ramble, 
and they exceed the number of ten individuals, or if they goto other villages, 
hamlets, or market-places, to ramble about, the hong-merchants and linguists 
shall both receive punishment. 


6. When barbarians petition on any subject, they should in al) cases petition 
through the medium of the hong-merchants, in order that the dignity of govern- 
ment may be rendered impressive. 

On exanination it appears, that the written characters of outside barbarians 
and of the central flowery people are not of the same nature. Among them [the 
former], there are some who have a rough knowledge of Chinese characters; 
but they are unacquainted with style and good diction, and are ignorant of the 
rules required for maintenance of dignity. When they petition on affairs, their 
expressions are devoid of intelligent signification, and there is always much 
that it is difficult to explain. They aleo, in an irregular manner, adopt epistolary 
forms, and confusedly proceed to present papers themselves ; greatly infringing 
the dignity of government. Moreover, that for one and the same barbarian affair 
petitions should be presented, either through the medium of the hong-merchants, 
or by barbarians thameelves, is an inconsistent mode of acting. 

Hereafter, on every occasion of barbarians making petitions on any affair, they 
must always have the hong-merchants to petition, and state the circumstances 
for them. It is unnecessary that they shonld themselves frame the expressions 
of the petitions. If there be accusations to be brought against a hong-merchant 
on any affair, and the hong-merchants may, perhaps, carry it oppressively, and 
refuse to petition for them, then the barbarians may be allowed to go themselves 
to the offices of the local magistrates and bring forward their charges ; and the 
hong-merchants shall be immediately brought to examination and trial. 


7. In securing barbarian ships by hong-merchants, there should be employed 
both securities by engagement and securities by rotation, in order to eradicate 
clandestine illegalities. ° 

It is found on examination, that when barbarian ships come to Canton the 
old rule is, that they should be secured by all the hong-merchants in successive 
rotation ; and that if they tranagress the laws, the security-merchant shall alone 
be responsible. Afterwards, it was apprehended, that securing by rotation was 
attended with offenses of grasping and oppressive dealing ; and all the kedng 
ked barbarian [1 ¢. country] ships were permitted themselves to invite hongs 
to secure them. Now, the Company has been dissolved ; and the barbarian ships 
that come are scattered, and without order; if the responsibility of being secur- 
ed by the hong-merchants in rotation he again enforced, as formerly, it is ap- 

prehended that offenses of extortionate oppression will arise. And yet if suffered 
themselves to choose their secnrities, it is difficult to insure that there will not 
be acts uf unlawful combination. 
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Hereafter, when the barbarian ships arrive at Canton, they shall stil] as for- 
meriy, be permitted to invite hongs in which they have confidence, to become 
their engaged securities; and all the trade in goods, the requesting of permits, 
the payment of datees, and the transaction of public affairs, shall be attended 
to by the engaged security-merehant. In the payment of duties, the tariff re- 
ea a ee allowed to make the smallest 

E addition At the same time, to each vessel shall be appointed a secar- 
ity by rotation, the duty of which, each hong- merchant shall falfill in his succes- 
sive routine. It shall be his special duty to examine and investigate affairs. If 
the eryaged security-merchant join with the berberian to make sport of illegal 

ices and traitorous machinations, or secretly add to the amoant of duties, 
of incar debts to the barbarians, the security-merchant by rotation shall be 
held responsible for giving information thereof, according to the facts, that the 
other may be brought to an investigation, and that the debts may be reclaimed. 
If the security by rotation connive, he shall also, on discovery, be brought to 
an investigation. 

8. if barbarian ships on the seas, clandestinely sell goods eed poe with 
daty, the uaval force should be held responsible Tor finding out, and seizing the 
same. Also commanications should be sent to all the seaboard provinces, to 
examine and investigate. : 

It appears on examination, that when the barberian ships of every nation 
bring goods to Canton, it is reasonably tequired that they should enter the port, 
pey measurement charges and duties, and sell off through the medium of the 

ng-merchants. But the said barbarian vessels continually cast anchor in the 
outer seas, and delay entering the port ; and some even do not at all enter the 
port, but return and sail away ; not only storing up and selling opium, but also, 
it is feared, clandestinely disposing of sea ke tent We, your majesty’s minis- 
ters, on every occasion of such being repo to us, have immediately replied, 
by strict directions by the naval force to urge end compel them to enter the port, 
or if they will not enter the port, to drive them instently away, and not permit 
them to loiter about. We have aleo appointed officers at the various maritime 
entrances, to ecize with strictness smuggling vagabonds. In repeated instances, 
men and vessels going out to sea to sell opiam have been seized, and on inves- 
tigation, punishment has been inflicted. But the province of Canton has a line 

coast continuous along the provinces of Fuhkeén, Chékeang, Kegngsoo, and 
Teéntsin [Chible] Traitorous bonds cf the erveral provinces sail in vessels 
of the sea on the outer ocean, and clandestinely bay and sel] goods, dealing 
with the barbarians, and then carry back (their purchases) by sea. This class 
of traitorous dealers, neither entering nor leaving any of the seaports of Canton, 
there are no means of gnarding against or seizing them. And the foreign 
having a divided consamption. amount that enters the port is aally 
lessened ; the consequences of which on the duties are great. 

Hereafter, the naval commander-in-chief should be held reponsible for giving 
commands to the naval vessels to cruize about in the outer sees in a constant 
course ; and if there be any dealers approaching the barbarian ships, clandestine- 
ly to purchase foreign goods, immediately to seize them and give them over 
for trial and punishment. Also, regulations should be established that vessels 
of the sea, of whatever province, when wanting to purchase foreign goods, shall 
all repair to the chief custom-house of Canton, and request a sealed manifest, 
enumerating the goods and their quantities ; and that none shall be permitted 
to make private purchases. Communications should be sent to the provinces of 
Fuhkeén, Chékeang, &c., that general orders may be issued requiring obedience 
to be paid to this, and that strict search may be maintained in all the seaports, 
that if any sea-going vessel bring back foreign goods, and it appears that sho 
has not the sealed manifest of the castom-house, they shall be immediately regar- 
ded as contraband, and, ou legal investigation, the vessel and cargo confiscated. 


Taoukwang, 15th year, 2d moon, 10th day. [March 8th, 1835. ] 
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